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THE 
JLTS OF THE GREEK STATES 


CHAPTER I 


CULT OF POSEIDON 
(References, pp. 73-97-) 
E study of the Poseidon-cult in Hellas is of more value 
e Greek historian than for the student of the higher 
ms of mankind. It lacks the spiritual and ethical 
it of some of the Olympian cults, and from the earliest 
‘latest period Poseidon remains comparatively a back- 
god, never intimately associated with the nation’s 
ctual advance. But the ritual presents us with certain 
of great interest. And early Greek ethnography and 
story of the earliest migrations of Hellenic tribes can 
‘ much from a minute inquiry into the diffusion of this 
ip. Modern historians have become accustomed to use 
cts of Greek religion as a clue-for their researches into 
riod that precedes recorded history. But the criterion 
* misapplied, and the value of it is still occasionally 
d. Much has still to be done in this branch of in- 
and much may be effected if the evidence is severely 
lized according to some fixed principles of criticism, and 
outset of this chapter it may be well to state and con- 
some of these. The historian of the earliest period, if 
lieves that he can extract anything from the religion 
he mythology, has to reckon with three sources of 
le evidence: with cult and ritual, with myth pure and 
, and finally with genealogical tables. Now the value 
3e sources is by no means equal. There appears to be 
wing tendency both in continental and in English 
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historical scholarship to exaggerate the value of the last of 
these three. The unsupported argument from genealogies 
may be considered of all arguments the most inconclusive ; the 
transmitters of these heroic family-trees were in most cases 
very late scribes who may have been drawing indeed from 
earlier authorities, but who were dealing with facts which 
were especially exposed to various influences making for 
falsification. And often the genealogies are so complex and 
contradictory * that one can prove from them anything one 
wishes, and to inspect them is like looking through a kaleido- 
scope. On the other hand, when the genealogy is simple, 
clear, and well attested it has a certain value as a clue. It 
cannot yield proof unless it is fertilized by a prevailing stream 
of myth, or corroborated by definite cult-associations or by 
place-names. Again, the ethnographic value of mere mytho- 
logy may easily be overstated, though the present reaction 
against the contemptuous scepticism of a former generation is 
wholesome and just. Myth is volatile and flies easily over 
a wide area ; therefore the common possession of one or two 
myths will not prove tribal affinity or even the contiguity of 
tribes. A large store of common myths does indeed afford 
cumulative evidence, especially when the myths are peculiar, 
belonging rather to the by-paths of national legend. But 
here also it is only when the myth is associated with actual 
cult that the ethnographic argument arrives at proof. Cult is 
more stable than myth and not so easily transmitted by mere 
casual intercourse ; and we are dealing with more solid fact 
here than in arguing from genealogies. But here also it is easy 
to be misled. If we accepted, for instance, the theory that has 
been held by recent writers® of monotheistic totemism, and 
believed that every Greek tribe was in its earliest stage 
totemistic and worshipped one god only, the totem-god, then 
the possession by one community of various deities or the 
common possession by different communities of the same 
deity would prove some kind of tribal fusion, and it might 


* Pausanias (8. 53, 5) complains ol > By Dr. Jevons, for instance, in his 
"EAAhvow Adyou Biddopor ra wAdova wai = [ ntroduction to the Study of Religion. 
ob facta tal rois yiveaiy elon, 
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become a fairly easy task to reconstruct in outline the ab- 
original history of Hellas. But for many reasons that cannot 
be discussed here the theory is hard to accept. We have to 
reckon rather with the probability that the main Hellenic 
tribes, when they were beginning to break their way into the 
Greek peninsula, already worshipped certain leading divinities 
in common. Zeus-cult was certainly a joint-possession, prob- 
ably the Apolline also. Nevertheless a particular community 
undoubtedly tended to give a particular deity a paramount 
position, for instance to regard him or her as the guardian of 
their political union or as the ancestor of their families and 
clans ; and thence we can sometimes discover a clue in tracing 
migrations and early settlements. Again, the mere record 
that a certain community worshipped Poseidon or Athena 
may throw very little light on ethnic origins. But if the cult 
is specialized by some peculiar title, such as Poseidon “Immos or 
®pdrp:os, this may be a fact of considerable significance. Such 
titles are rarely broadcast throughout the Greek states, but are 
found sporadically and often seem to emanate from a par- 
ticular centre. We cannot even in this case always assume 
that these special cults have been propagated by a particular 
community in the course of its migratory or colonizing move- 
ments. An Apollo Pythios or a Demeter Eleusinia may 
travel over a wide area of the Greek world merely through 
the force of the influence of Delphi or Eleusis. Imitation 
and direct borrowing by alien tribes are always possibilities, 
But as explanations they are less appropriate when the cult 
is highly specialized, has no marked intrinsic attractions, and 
appears at points widely removed from each other. And 
when at each of these points we find a migration-legend 
pointing to a particular tribe that is known to have possessed 
that cult, the ethnographic argument based on the cult and 
the legend combined may become convincing. 

This digression concerning method may be excused if one 
can show that a rigid application of the tests which have 
been described to the diffusion of Poseidon-cult throws light 
on prehistoric migrations in Greece, especially of the Minyan 
and Ionic tribes. Before, however, venturing on this discus- 
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sion, one must examine the leading features of the Poseidon- 
worship as it is presented to us in the settled Hellenic period. 
Looking first at the earliest literature, we find in Homer an 
incomplete portrait of the god, drawn however in accordance 
with contemporary cult. He belongs to the Olympian 
dynasty, claiming equality with Zeus, having the sea allotted 
as his realm ; he is friendly to the Thessalian Achaeans, and 
especially to the Pylian family of Nestor, which took its origin 
from him ; he is the giver of famous horses and is learned in 
horsecraft ; he is the father of monsters like Polyphemus, of 
giants such as Otos and Ephialtes, a paternity which agrees 
with his wild and stormy character; he is évvootyaos and 
évoolx@wy, the earthquake-god, the shaker of the land, the 
destroyer of the rampart on the shore; he is worshipped with 
sacrifice of bulls, lambs, and boars, and even far inland an oar 
might be erected as an aniconic &yaApa in his honour? 3228, 
The legend mentioned by Homer that it was he who with 
Apollo built the walls of Troy for Laomedon may be a faint 
recognition of his character as a god of the city. As regards his 
local associations we find the poet connecting him specially with 
Aigai, the Euboean or ‘ Achaean’ city °°*, with Helike ® *, and 
with Pylos the Neleid settlement; finally the epithet “EAicdyos 
is, as will be shown, of historic interest and importance >, 
To these Homeric citations may be added a passage in the 
Homeric hymn ?, in which the god is addressed as the stirrer 
of earth and sea, the lord of Helikon and Aigai, charged by 
the gods with the two functions of taming horses and saving 
ships. In Pindar and Aeschylus we find him recognized as 
a deity, not only of the sea, but of the rivers also and fresh 
streams*, Lastly, the genial prayer of Aristophanes* sums 
up most of the traits with which the popular imagination 
depicted the god: ‘ Hail, King Poseidon, thou god of horses, 
thou that levest the tramp and neighing of the brazen-shod 


steeds, the swift triremes with their dark-blue beaks of . 


onset, and the strife of youths who glory and suffer hardship 
in the chariot-race, lord of the golden trident, and fosterer of 
dolphins.’ 

The literature, however, here as in other cases, is not quite 
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afull reflection of the manifold nature of the cult, which must 
now be considered. The maritime character of the god is 
naturally the most prominent in the worship throughout the 
historic period. And it seems clear that wherever men prayed 
to Poseidon they associated him with the sea*, whatever other 
functions they assigned to him. The cult-titles of the sea- 
god®> are such as ‘Emaxraios at Samos, [eAdytos at Athens 
and Rhodes, Ilerpaios in Thessaly, Iovrios at Elateia and 
Tainaron, IIdp@uc0os in Karpathos, [IpooxAvorios in Argolis. At 
Antikyra his cult-image was carved with one foot on a 
dolphin ** ; in his Isthmian temple at Corinth he was grouped 
with the sea-powers Thalassa, Amphitrite, and Palaimon® ; 
the dolphin and the trident are his frequent emblems on coins, 
for instance in the Laconian towns of Boiai and Gythion °4%*, 
in Kaphyai of Arcadia ®>, in Sybaris and Posidonia 1 18, 
Occasionally a sea-monster or pistrix is added as on the coins 
of Posidonia: and the trident was borne by the men of 
Mantinea as an ensign on their shields **4, whereby they put 
themselves under the protection of the chief god of their stock. 
In his ritual the victims are occasionally thrown into the 
sea 111,11¢¢, Numerous promontories and maritime cities are 
named after him, and the worship of the sea-god penetrated 
far inland ®**4 7, The salt-water spring or lake found some- 
times far from the shore was naturally regarded as the gift of 
Poseidon and the sign of his presence, whereby he might claim 
the land as his own, as he claimed the Acropolis of Athens in 
the strife with Athena and marked the territory of Mantinea ” 
and Mylasa as his property * 4. 

But he was also Kpnvodyos and Nupdayérns, the leader of the 
Nymphs, the god of fresh water: though he was never able to 
absorb the special cults of the various rivers and springs, such 
as Alpheios, Acheloos, and Arethusa. A question, not per- 
haps of the first importance, arises here whether his function 


® Wide, Lakonische Kulte, pp. 40-43, _ in relief on the bronze figure of Athena 
finds little recognition of the sea-god in  Chalcioikos at Sparta by Gitiadas). 
the Laconian cult of Poseidon, but vide > At Mantinea even a grove of oaks 
my references R. 62>, and cf. Paus. 3. near the temple of Poseidon was called 
17, 3 (Poseidon and Amphitrite carved éAayos, R. 64°. 
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as a fresh-water god arose later from his primitive maritime 
character, or whether we should regard him as originally a 
water-deity in the most general sense, whose department 
tended to become specialized when his worshippers became 
seafarers. This will be the natural view of his development 
for those who believe—as the most advanced etymology 
appears justified in believing—in the connexion of the god’s 
ame with the root that appears in dos, rordy, woTapos. 
f this theory is sound*, an important result follows: 
Poseidon was a fresh-water god imported into Greece by the 
earliest Hellenic tribes from the Balkan peninsula. In any 
case evidence of a pre-Hellenic or non-Aryan character, 
which some writers detect in him, appears to be lacking 


altogether, unless the female administration of his cult of , 


which we have two instances is to be regarded as evidence. 
Leaving these questions we can at least decide that the 
recognition of Poseidon as a god of fertilizing streams was 
early and general. It was thus that he became a god ot 
vegetation, gurdApios, a title which Plutarch attests was 


attached to him in most Greek cults, and which we find in 


the cults of Athens *°?, Troezen®*4, and Rhodes"™5. The 
firstfruits of the season were offered to him at Troezen %*- 
we hear of cereal 
Athens *>4, and the people of Kyzikos were bidden by the 
Delphic oracle to associate him in sacrifice with [7 xapro- 
gdpos®*. If we can trust Hesychius, Poseidon had his share 
in the Dionysiac festival of the [Iporpvyata in some commu- 
nities *, For the same reason we find him not infrequently 
united in legend and ritual with Demeter. At Mykonos a 
sacrifice of swine to the goddess° was ordained on the same 


offerings to Poseidon Xapal(yAos at 


* Abrens goes further and interprets 
Moce-dav as the ‘ Water-Zeus,’ Philol. 
23. 1 &c. Mr. Cook, in an article in 
Class. Rev. 1903, p. 175, follows Sonne 
in explaining Hoge: as locative, and the 
name as = the god in the water; but 
this does not seem to agree with the 
usual laws of formation of Greek proper 
names. We have no means of check- 


ing the statement in Herodotus that 
Poseidon was not a ‘Pelasgic’ name, 


but a Libyan. We may believe on his. 


authority that there was a similar 
Libyan cult of a water-deity (2. 50, 
4- 188). 

> Vide Dionysos, R. 45'. 

© Vide Demeter, R. 9. 
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, dayof the month of Poseidon as that on which a white ram was 
‘ oeted to Poseidon Teperirns, ‘the god of the temenos,’ and a 
white lamb to Poseidon ¥xss™5*. According to Eustathius, 
azoeey in his honour was part of the Demeter-festival of the 
« Haloa at Eleusis }*, and he shared in the honours paid to the 
mother and the daughter at an altar on the sacred way from 
Athens *°. His temple at Troezen, where he was prominent as 
a deity of vegetation, was contiguous to that of Demeter 
Thesmophoros*. The facts therefore attest to some extent 
the truth of Plutarch’s statement that Poseidon was Arynrpos 
styvaos, the sharer of Demeter’s temple. Finally, in Arcadian 
' legend his close association with the corn-goddess gives rise to 
important questions of cult and ethnography which will be 
soon considered. 

We must take note then of this vegetative function of 
Poseidon’s, but must not press it into undue prominence ; most 
Greek deities possessed it, and many in a far more marked 
degree. He acquires it solely as a water-god, and never attracts 
to Rimself the ordinary characteristics of a chthonian divinity®. 

We find other notions of some interest that are derived 

‘from this elemental conception of him. The earthquake was 
regarded as the operation of Poseidon, the water-god. That 
this was an ancient idea the poetical epithets of évvoolyatos 
and évocixOwy, stereotyped by the time of Homer, bear witness. 
‘The one cult-title that undoubtedly refers to this dangerous 
aspect of the god, was the euphemistic appellative "AogdAtos 
or "AogdAcwos. Macrobius couples it with évoolyd@wy, and the 
‘deum terram stabilientem’ with the ‘deum terram moven- 
tem*,’ The story told by Strabo proves that he was right; 
for the Rhodians, when they recovered from their terror at the 
maritime volcanic eruption, which threw up a new island 
between Thera and Therasia, ventured to land there and 
founded a temple to Poseidon ‘Acdddcos ***, There was 

- strong need for such a worship in the Mediterranean, as the 
submergence of Helike proved—a portentous calamity in the 
fourth century which was attributed to the wrath of Poseidon. 
We may find the same significance then in the same cult at 


* Vide Demeter, R. 80. > Demeter, 42%. ° Vide infra, p. 51. 
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Athens, Sparta*, Tainaron, Syros, and Kyzikos, though in 
later Greek literature Poseidon ’Aogdadtos might be invoked 
in general terms as the saviour-god, the brother of Zeus 
Sermp. Even inland, where earthquakes were frequent, the 
phenomenon would be attributed to Poseidon, as at Apameia 
in Syria ™. 

The familiar epithet T'a:noxos, common in the earliest poetry, 
and attached. to his cults at Onchestos, Athens, Thurea, 
Therapne in Laconia, Tainaron, and Gythion, may possibly 
have had originally the same connotation as ’AcddAwos, with 
which it is coupled by Plutarch® 7, But the seismic con- 
notation of the term which Wide?” believes to attach to it is 
nowhere made clear. All that is clear is that it alludes to the 
power of the sea-god, as the fragment of Arion shows’; pos- 
sibly, like ’AopdAtos, to the sea-god as the Lord of the earth- 
quake, possibly to an ancient Hellenic belief in the ocean 
as the girdle and stay of the land. At least it is not a 
‘chthonian’ epithet ¢. 

Had the earliest Greeks been as familiar with volcanoes as 
they afterwards became in the Western Hellas, they might 
have associated earthquakes more naturally with the fire- 
god. But in the Greek peninsula the violent convulsions that 
changed the face of the land would be reasonably attributed 
to water rather than to fire. They were well aware of the 
bursting force of subterraneous waters, and the terrible 
phenomenon of the tidal wave on the shore in the hour ot 
earthquake. Therefore they naturally believed that it was 
Poseidon who split through the rocks of Tempe‘, who 
destroyed the cities on the coast, and who hurled up islands 
to the surface of the sea. And it is interesting to note that 
Aristotle? himself attributes much of the seismic force to the 
action of water. 


* The Lacedaemonian army, when 
invading Argolis, raised the Paean to 
Poseidon on the occasion of an earth- 
quake (R. 62!). 

> Lakonische Kulte, p. 38: the ety- 
mology of his explanation of Tad fFoxos 
as the god ‘who drives in a chariot under 
the earth’ violates a natural law of the 


combination of words. 

© In later poetry it could certainly 
have contained no allusion to earth- 
quakes; for Aeschylus and Sophocles 
apply it to Zeus and Artemis as guar- 
dians of the country. 

4 396, B. 16. 
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If we now consider the relations of this deity to the social 
and political life of the Greek communities we can at once 
gather some facts that will prove important for Greek ethno- 
graphy. The tribes among whom a certain worship was 
dominant tended to regard the divinity of that worship as 
in some sense their ancestor, or the ancestor of their leading 
families, or as the guardian of the unity of the clan and ulti- 
mately of the aéAts. We find this true of Zeus, Athena, 
Artemis, and Apollo. It is true also of Poseidon. We are 
told by Plutarch that the descendants of Hellen sacrificed 
to Poseidon Ilarptyéveros. The phrase is vague and too com- 
prehensive, and there is no other record of this particular 
cult-title. But in a general sense the statement holds 
good of many localities®. An important inscription found at 
Delphi, of which the date may be as early as 400 B.c., and 
which contains the rules regulating the clan of the Labyadai, 
preserves the oath of membership taken by the clansmen in 
the name of Poseidon Ppdrpios and Zeus [atp@os **. At Eleusis 
the former was worshipped as [larjp **, and it will be neces- 
Sary soon to examine the meaning of this doubtful name. He 
appears at Athens so closely associated with the ancestral hero 
Erechtheus that the belief has arisen that the hero was 
originally himself the God ‘°'; the question which will be 
raised later* concerning the truth of this view, is the most 
important ethnographic problem in the study of the Poseidon- 
cult. In Troezen’® he was worshipped as Bacwve’s and 
[loAcodxos, ‘ the King,’ ‘ the Holder of the City’; he was the 
reputed father of the Troezenian Ionic hero Theseus °**, and 
mear the city was a sacred spot called 16 yevéOAtov xwplov, 
associated with a legend of the birth of Theseus, and in all 
probability consecrated to Poseidon®, For in the territory of 
Lerna, near the sea, we find a place of the same name, rd 
yevéo.oy xwplov, with a temple of Poseidon Tevéctos, the birth- 
god or the ancestor ®°, and the title Pevé6Atos occurs also in his 
cult at Sparta ®*", The national importance of the Troezenian 
worship was great, and much concerns the whole ethno- 
graphic question. The city itself was called Posidonia, 


* Vide infra, pp. 49-53. > Vide infra, p. 18. 
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according to Strabo and Pausanias®** and the famous Amphi- 
ctyony, whose meeting-place was his temple in Kalaureia, 
the island off Troezen, and whose members were from 
Hermione, Epidauros, Aegina, Athens, Prasiai, Nauplia, and 
the Minyan Orchomenos, was a very early league *, partly 
commercial, but mainly religious, from which we may gather 
much concerning primitive tribal affinities and migrations **. 
Leaving this point for a while, we may finally trace the 
Troezenian cult passing over to the colony of Halikarnassos. 
An inscription from the latter city records that the coloni- 
zation was carried out from Troezen under the guidance 
of Poseidon and Apollo, and that a list of priests had 
been kept from ancient times, who had administered .the 
Poseidon-cult xara yévos, probably as actual descendants of 
the god*. In Sparta he was not only Tevé@Atos, but 
Awparirns also, ‘the Builder of the House, a title which 
Apollo enjoyed in Aegina®*®. Elis honoured him, as she 
honoured Zeus, with the name Aaolras, a word compounded 
of two distinct elements, and hard to explain, but containing 
probably in the first part of it the stem of Aads®, and there- 
fore designating the god of the people ®. 

Finally, we have to reckon with Poseidon ‘EA:xéuos, the 
most important of all these titles for ethnography, whose 
worship held together the Pan-Ionic confederacy, a worship 
well known to Homer ®°, The great temple, called the ‘ Pan- 
Ionion,’ stood near Mykale in the time of Herodotus, but was 
afterwards removed to a site in Ephesian territory, near 
Priene. Its priest was always a youthful member of the 
latter city, but a group of twelve cities held the administration. 
According to Herodotus these were Miletos, Myus, Priene, 
Ephesos, Kolophon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenai, Phokaia, 
Samos, Chios, and Erythrai. These were the communities, 
as he informs us, which specially prided themselves on the 


* The excavations on the site of the has been connected with Adas, as if 
temple have brought Mycenaean pottery _referring to the stone of Cronos; but 
to light, and show that the cult goes Greek cult-names are not formed in this 
back to Mycenaean times. fantastic fashion. 

> With far less likelihood the word 
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lonic name; yet he is aware that there were marked non- 
Ionic elements in all of them and that the twelve cities 
excluded others who had as good a claim as they to be 
called ‘Tonic, the Smymaeans for instance, who however 
were afterwards included according to Pausanias®’* The 
canon that Herodotus himself selects for adjudging the claim 
of any city in Asia Minor to belong to the Ionic group is 
their original Attic origin and their celebration of the 
Apaturia, which must be the festival of Athena parpla. 
Yet his canon must have been somewhat artificial, for he 
mentions at once that Ephesos and Kolophon did not keep 
the latter feast, ‘for some reason connected with a homicide,’ 
as he believes, but rather, we may surmise, for some reason 
connected with race, if we could discover it. Later writers, 
such as Pausanias, in their ethnographic account of Ionia 
.seem to attribute more importance to the participation in the 
worship of Poseidon ‘EA:cémos in the Pan-Ionion than to the 
celebration of the Apaturia. The Phokaeans, originally 
sprung from Phokis, were admitted to the Panionion after 
they had been willing to accept kings of the race of the 
Kodridai*®’*, Pausanias, who tells us this, is unaware of any 
reason for the admission of the Chians. His views concern- 
ing the origin of the Chian population are borrowed from 
Ion, the Athenian tragic poet, who wrote that the original 
population were Cretans, Carians, and Abantes, from Euboea ; 
but the kingship passed subsequently to a certain Amphiklos, 
who came from Histiaia in Euboea, and to his great-grand- 
son Hektor. There is no record then of any distinct lonic 
migration to the island, though Amphiklos and Hektor are 
probably the heroic representatives of the Ionic strain. It is 
worth adding that Chios, the mythic eponymus of the island, 
was in Ion’s account a son of Poseidon, and that Strabo * 
tells us that the Chians themselves traced back their origin to 
the Thessalian Pelasgi. It will be seen later on whether the 
ethnography of the Poseidon-cult can cast any light upon 
this darkness. 

Poseidon played an important part, therefore, in aiding the 

* p. 621. 
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confederation of cities and the fusion of clans. But his wor- 
ship is not associated at any point with the higher mental and 
artistic life of Hellas. The only morality in which he is 
interested is the ritualistic morality common to all Greek 
cults. It is possible that the epithet éxdémrns attaching to him 
at Megalopolis * * might have contained the idea of a moral 
deity watching the actions of men. For we find éxdarns and 
éxwmytns among the many appellatives of Zeus*, and it is 
natural to suppose that these bore an ethical sense in his 
cult, if they were really cult-epithets. But it is also possible 
that the Arcadian worship merely preserved an ancient appel- 
lative of the sea-god ‘ who watches from the rock.’ A certain 
morality could always be infused in particular localities into 
the worship of any Hellenic deity, however crude and primi- 
tive the ordinary conception of him might be. Nevertheless, 
speaking generally, it is true to say that the Poseidon- 
worship did not come clearly within view of the higher 
ethical aspects which Greek religion occasionally displays, and 
which marked the progress of the Hellenic race. 
_--~ Still less was he concerned with the arts and the higher 
intellectual life of Greece. Any festival in Hellas, except 
indeed the conservative Olympian, was inclined to admit 
music and song among the competitions; and by the time of 
Polemon at least a festival so exclusively athletic as the 
Isthmia had come to include a poetical contest, in which 
even women might take part™8, We might gather, in fact, 
that already in Pindar’s age the Isthmia had admitted musical 
competitions, as he speaks of the god ‘coming from Aigai to 
the Dorian Isthmus, where joyous companies receive him 
with the voice of the lute®.’ It is possible also that at 
Tenos the Posidonia came to be associated with the Dionysia 
and a tragic performance, though the evidence of the inscrip- 
tion which refers to these festivals is somewhat doubtful”. 
The temple and grove of the god in this island were in great 
repute, and attracted crowds of worshippers from the neigh- 
bouring cities ; rights of dovAla were claimed for the temenos 
and the whole of the island, and the claim was allowed by the 
* Hesych. s.z, > Nem. 5. 38. 
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Phokian community, and afterwards apparently by the Roman 
senate in the time of Tiberius. It may have been that 
Poseidon acquired a higher character here than belonged to 
him in ordinary Greek cult ; at least Philochorus attests that 
he was here worshipped as ‘larpdés, which is unique among his 
various appellatives, and which might signify that he and his 
priests, like the priests of Asclepios at Epidauros, were 
interested in the advance of the medical art. But it is very 
likely that this is illusory. The island may have been a 
health-resort, and the title in question may have become 
attached to the chief deity by a sort of accident. 

Broadly speaking, we may say on the evidence that there 
was no innate force in this worship, as there was in that of 
Athena, Apollo, Dionysos, tending strongly in the direction 
of art or science. 

Nor again was Poseidon pre-eminent among the Hellenic 
divinities, either in cult-record or legend, as a god of war. We © 
hear of the title rpomwaios being attached to him on a par- 
ticular occasion at the Syrian city Ptolemais, when the forces 
opposed to Demetrios were destroyed by the sudden inrush 
of the sea**. The Greeks at Artemisium offered sacrifice to 
Poseidon Soter as thanksgiving for the storm that scattered 
the Persian fleet, and, according to Herodotus, the appellative 
remained long in vogue™. We find him mentioned also 
among a crowd of other divinities in the Selinuntian inscrip- 
tion, which contains the thanksgiving of the state for a great 
victory in the fifth century B.c. !°*. And Aristophanes tells us, 
in that gay and genial ode already mentioned, that Phormio 
was dear to Poseidon®. But there is nothing in all this that 
presents Poseidon prominently as god of naval or land warfare. 
A naval commander might indeed offer sacrifice to him before 
or after an engagement; only it does not appear that this was 
a regular ritual. After the battle of Salamis, when the united 
Greek forces were considering the divine honours that were 
due, three captured triremes were dedicated, one on the 
Isthmus, one at Sunium, and one to Ajax in Salamis, 
Poseidon no doubt securing the other two; and it was upon 
his Isthmian altar that the votes were placed when they were 
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trying to decide which state should be awarded the palm of 
valour 56>, But the god of Delphi secured the lion’s share 
of the spoil, and was not easy to satisfy, as he claimed his 
ancient right to dxpoOl(ma. The statue of twelve cubits high, 
dedicated in his temple, representing a figure holding a ship's 
prow, does not appear to have been an image of Poseidon. 

With the building of ships or with any advance in the art 
of naval warfare Poseidon had nothing to do. 

In one art and one alone was Poseidon a master, the art 
of horsemanship and the training of horses. The worship 
of Poseidon Hippios‘*, which alone remains to be considered, 
is the most important in some ways of all the special cults, 
and at once brings us to face the ethnographic question. For 
the cult points to Thessaly and North Greece. The facts 
bearing on the worship of the horse-god, facts of legend, ritual, 
cult, must be stated clearly and fully before explanation is 
attempted or any conclusion can be drawn. 

‘The Hellenes honour Poseidon “Immos,’ says Himerius, 
‘and sacrifice to him on the Isthmus, representing him as a 
charioteer 44.’ We have records of the worship in Thessaly 
and Illyria, Boeotia, Attica, on the Isthmos, in Corinth and her 
colony Potidaia, Argolis, Arcadia, Elis, and Patrai, while we 
hear of a Poseidon Hippokourios in Sparta, and ‘Imanyérns in 
Delos*. In Thessaly he was known as “Ipyuos *°, which is 
explained by Hesychius as a Thessalian word referring to the 
yoking of horses. Servius informs us that an ‘ equestre certa- 
men’ in honour of Poseidon was a Thessalian institution ® ; 
and possibly this may have been connected with the sport 
practised by Thessalian riders in the Roman amphitheatre of 
lassoing bulls*, for a bull-fight of a peculiar kind in honour ot 
the same god is also recorded of Thessaly, a fact of some 
importance to which I shall afterwards recur !*4, Thessalian 
legends spoke of the horse as the creation of Poseidon ; one 
such is preserved by the author of the Etymologicum Magnus, 
who explains the title “Immos by the story that the god pro- 
duced in Thessaly Sisyphos (or Skyphios), the first horse, by 
smiting the rock **, Another is given us by Philostratus ” in 


® Plin. V. A. 8 45. > Imag. 2. 14. 
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his description of Poseidon breaking with his trident an 
outlet through Tempe for the river Peneus; Thessaly appears 
in the picture as a woman rising from the ground, and holding 
a foal that rises with her; the animal had been matured in the 
earth that had received the procreative moisture flowing from 
Poseidon as he lay asleep. The different legends and 
explanations are collected by Servius*. The Poseidon-horse 
is variously named, but the legends point to Thessaly or 
Boeotia. The Arcadians indeed raised a rival claim, but the 
Arcadian myth is not really a rival of the North Greek, but 
has been noted in the chapter on Demeter”, a derivative. To 
close the evidence from Thessaly it may be mentioned that 
the coinage of Orthe in Perrhaibia has for one of its types the 
fore-part of a horse springing from a rock’. From Illyria we 
have a single point of evidence in the fact of ritual recorded 
by Servius, that the Illyrians in their yearly sacrifice to 
Poseidon threw a horse into the sea as an offering to him; 
and he mentions the custom as illustration of the myth that 
Rhea presented to Cronos, the devourer of his progeny, a 
horse in place of the infant Poseidon, as if the animal were in 
some sense the ‘double’ of the deity !*°. 

Coming to Boeotia, we find a clear reminiscence of the cult 
of the horse-god in Haliartos and the adjacent Onchestos, in 
the vicinity of lake Kopais, a region where traces of an ancient 
Minyan-Thessalian settlement are rife. Homer knows of the 
the fair grove of Poseidon at Onchestos ; the Homeric hymn 
to Hermes describes it as ‘the holy grove of the loud-roaring 
holder of the earth’; and these words are an echo of early 
cult that survived toa late period. Strabo found the temple 
shorn of its ancient grove ; but this was planted anew by the 
time of Pausanias, who saw the temple and the statue and 
makes special mention of the grove which Homer praised *°. 
The ancient importance of the worship is further shown by 
Strabo’s statement that Onchestos was the gathering-place of 
an Amphictyonic meeting, we must suppose of the Boeotian 


® Georg. 1, 12. » Vide vol. 3, pp. §2-55+ 
© Head, Hist. Num. p. 257. 
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states*. But more is told us concerning its special aspect by 
the author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo in a passage that 
requires careful consideration °: ‘Onchestos, where the 
young fresh-broken horse, however he may chafe, has respite 
as he draws the fair chariot ; and the charioteer, albeit skilful, 
leaps to the ground and fares on foot along the way. But 
the steeds for a while rattle along with the empty car, having 
shaken off control. But if he brings the chariot within the 
shady grove of trees they tend the steeds but leave the 
chariot tilted up, for this from the very first has been counted 
a holy thing to do. But they pray to King Poseidon, and then 
God’s providence protects the chariot.’ The poet is very 
confused and confusing, and various attempts have been made 
to explain or emend the passage. It may be that the horses 
as they approach the sacred grove are supposed to be filled 
with the spirit of the god, and the driver out of reverence 
springs to the ground and goes on foot, and the horses are 
allowed to run wild with chariot. Or if he drives them within 
the precincts he must unyoke them, perhaps because it was 
impious for anything to be brought in that was bound ®, or 
because they are at this moment sacred to the god. One 
thing is clear. The prayer is proffered to Poseidon Hippios, 
who is supposed to bring luck in driving and in racing. 
Another sign that this cult left its imprint on the neigh-- 
bourhood may be found in the statement of the scholiast on 
Homer *°" that the god in the form of a horse begat Areion 


® Strabo speaks vaguely of rd ’Ay¢qr- 
arvovixéy : the context docs not make 
the reference quite clear. There is cer- 
tainly no allusion to Delphi. 

6 Vide Preller-Robert, p. 593, 0. 2. 
A good criticism of various views 
of the passage has been given by Mr. 
Allen in his ‘Text of the Homeric 
Hymns’ (Hell. Journ. 1897, p. 247). 
He accepts the emendation dygo: for 
dyno, and gives a different interpre- 
tation from mine of the first and the 
last line: he thinks the broken chariot 
became the property of the god. It is 


not relevant to my present purpose to 
discuss the difficulties in detail; I 
consider the construction dypow éy 
dAge: as possible, for we have many 
instances in Homer of éy after verbs 
of motion, where subsequent rest is im- 
plied. His view of the passage is 
attractive; in any case the god of the 
cult is “Imos. 

© For this ancient religious idea vide 
Serv. den. 2. 57: ‘ Antiquis caeremoniis 
cautum erat, ne vinctus flaminiam in- 
troiret, si introisset solveretur, vinctaque 
per implavium effunderentar.’ 


be 
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from the Tilphusian Erinys near the stream Tilphusa, and then 
gave the wonderful animal to Kopreus the king of Haliartos. 
The legend, which has been discussed already, may be believed 
to spring from a genuine source*. Finally, the type on the 
fourth-century coins of Tanagra, which show the fore-part 
of a springing horse, may be naturally interpreted as a symbol 
of this deity”. In Attica the cult of Poseidon “Immos fastened 
on Kolonos “*, and Sophocles boasts that it was in its streets 
that he first invented the bridle for the horse; and the 
Scholiast on Lykophron ° preserves a curious story concerning 
the birth of a Poseidon-horse in that deme. But Sophocles 
was under the illusion of local patriotism, and we can scarcely 
doubt but that Kolonos derived its cult from the land whence 
it obtained its worship of Oedipus and its reminiscences of 
Areion and Adrastos®, Whether the term éAdrys, one of the 
god’s appellatives at Athens*®+, belongs to him as the 
charioteer or the divinity of the oar may remain an open 
question. In the Isthmus we have some trace of the actual 
cult of “Jamws "4; and Pindar, who associates Poseidon 
Aapaios with this locality, may have preserved for us a real 
cult-name of the tamer of horses °* ; the land also was full of 
legends of Pegasos whom the god produced, according to the 
Corinthian version, by stamping on the rock with his foot. 
-The bridling of Pegasos is attributed, however, to Athena 
xaAuwires, as we have seen, for the rival cult of the goddess of 
the arts and crafts was able here to prevail over that of the 
deity who was not recognized as characteristically a crafts- 
man. The belief that here as elsewhere the cult which we 
are examining has been brought from the north of Greece 
appeals more strongly to us when we note the close associa- 
tions in prehistoric days between Corinth and Thessaly °. 

The type of Poseidon the rider, holding trident and reins, 
appears on the coins of Potidaia and conveys an allusion to the 
name of the city and probably to the Corinthian metropolis ™. 


a Vide supta, Demeter - chapter, © 1, 766. 


pp- 50-62. @ Vide Athena, R. 17... 
» Head, Hist. Num. p. 298: his * Vide infra, p. 38. 
other suggestions appear less probable. © 
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In Argolis, though the title of “Immos has not been preserved 
by any record or by any inscription hitherto discovered, the 
existence of the cult is well attested by a curious and significant 
act of ritual which Pausanias describes "4": near the sea in the 
locality known as ro Tevé6Atoy and mentioned above, was a 
well of fresh water called Diné, which was supposed to spring 
up from the sea; in ancient times horses ‘adorned with 
bridles’ were flung into Diné by the Argives at a regular 
festival in honour of Poseidon. The ritual, which reminds us 
of the Illyrian, is especially important, as it is here associated 
with Poseidon Tevé@Atos ; the god of the bridled horse is in 
some sense their ancestor. The worship, therefore, does not 
belong to the Doric population of the Jand, but in all prob- 
ability to an Ionic stratum, and reasons will soon be adduced 
for deriving the Ionic Poseidon from Boeotia and the north. 
At Lindos in Rhodes we find the cult of “Immos °°, and it 
may have travelled from Argolis, for the god was worshipped 
in the island as ’Apyeios ; or it may have arrived there direct 
from North Greece, as among the records of the religion of the 
island we find traces of a Cadmean settlement **». The priests 
at Ialysos claimed to be the descendants of ‘the Phoenicians’ 
whom Cadmus left in Rhodes when he landed and established 
the worship. 

Returning to the Peloponnese we find the cult of Poseidon 
‘Inoxovptos at Sparta*. Its associations are pre-Dorian, and 


it must be considered as bearing on the question concerning — 


the Minyan occupation of South Laconia. The temple stood 
near one that was erected to Artemis Alywaila, and not far 
from the shrine of Artemis Issora, whom Pausanias identifies 
with the Cretan-Aeginetan Britomartis®, and in close 
proximity was the monument to Tainaros, who gave his 


name to the promontory that was the stronghold of the © 


Minyan settlement. In Arcadia the prints of the cult of 
“Immos are deeper, and we are able to trace the trail back to 
Thessaly. The shrine at Mantinea is associated with the 
names of Agamedes and Trophonios, and near it were the 
graves of the daughters of Pelias®“. At Methydrion there 


® Artemis, R. 18 > Vide supra, vol. 2, p. 449, note >, 
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was a temple of this special appellation, but Pausanias gives 
us no legend or any clue by which we could trace its origin °°. 
More light is thrown on the same worship at Pheneos, 
where a bronze statue of Poseidon Hippios stood on the 
Acropolis near the temple of Athena Tpirwrla, a name which 
points to Thessaly or Boeotia*. The legend of the dedication 
to the god betrays at least the foreign origin of the cult; the 
statue was dedicated by Odysseus, who came to Arcadia in 
pursuit of the horses he had lost, and who also erected a 
shrine to Artemis Eurippa on the spot in the territory of 
Pheneos where he found them. I have suggested in a former 
volume that this latter goddess may descend from the 
Pheraean Artemis, whose association with horses is proved”, 
and we must bear in mind the significance of the story 
preserved by Diodorus® concerning a Lapith migration to 
Pheneos*. Finally, we have the interesting cult - legends 
already examined at Thelpusa and Phigaleia, where the god 
in the form of a horse was supposed to be the wooer of 
Demeter Erinys or the Black Demeter, and the father of the 
Arcadian Despoina and the horse Areion. The names 
Thelpusa, Erinys, Areion carry us back at once to the 
stream Tilphusa in the territory of Haliartos°. 

In the Altis at Olympia Poseidon “Immos and Hera ‘Inala 
were worshipped at a common altar‘. For the presence of 
Minyans in Elis we have the authority of Herodotus §&; 
and Pausanias found in Elean genealogies certain associations 
with Thessaly*®; while the strange legend of Salmoneus, the 


* Vide vol. 1, pp. 267, 269. Athena, 
R. 16™. ; 

> Vide vol. 2, pp. 450, 475; the same 
view is taken by Immerwahr, As/?. 2. 
Myth. Arkadiens, p. 40. 

* 4- 70. 

“The recurrence of the figure of 
Odysseus in Arcadian myth and cult 
may also be due to influences from 
North Greece. The hero was bom, 
according to one version, at Alalko- 
menai, and the capital of Ithaca, 
Alkomenai, was derived from the Boeo- 


tian city (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 43; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. 'AAwopeval), Why is 
Odysseus himself transformed into a 
horse after his death? (Sext. Empir. 
Adv, Math. A. § 264; (Bekker, p. 659).) 

* Vide vol. 3, pp. §3, 55. Immerwahr, 
op. cit. p. 113, notes the Boeotian 
origin of the name “Oyseoy in the 
neighbourhood of Thelpusa; cf. ’Oy- 
xnords and ’A@nya “O-+yaa, 

Vide Hera, R. 46°, 

5 4. 148, 

bog. 1, Il, 
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father of Tyro, forms another connecting link between Elis 
and Thessaly *. 

Finally, the cult of Hippios at Patrai®’° was probably an 

old inheritance of the Ionic population, as it was in Argolis, 

and as we may regard the worship of ‘Immnyérms in Delos, for 

which the Scholiast on Lycophron vouches 45°. 

The question must now be discussed—for it may have a 
bearing on the ethnographic problem—why was Poseidon 
called “Iams? Why were horses sacrificed to him and why 
do the legends give him occasionally the form of this animal ? 
The horse-sacrifice is a very notable fact in this cult, being 
a ceremony very rarely found in ordinary Greek ritual °, 
though occurring among the Romans, Germans, Slavs, Persians, 
Vedic Indians, and probably other Aryan stocks, as well as 
among non-Aryan, such as the ancient Semites and Chinese°. 
Now the significance of the horse in the ritual and legend 
of different communities may vary considerably. He has 
been supposed to have been at times associated in Greece 
with the departed hero, and to have been chosen as a sacrifice 


to his shade 4, 


* Apollod. 1.9, 7: the Elean legend 
of his imitating the thunder with the 
noise of bronze cauldrons tied to his 
chariot, and flinging lighted torches 
to the sky in mockery of the lightning 
arises merely from a misunderstanding 
of sympathetic magic : we may compare 
the Thessalian ritual for procuring rain 
by shaking a bronze chariot (Miiller, 
frag. Hist. Theopompos, Fr. 85). 

> Horse-sacrifice to Helios on Tay- 
getos (Paus. 3. 20, 4): quadriga thrown 
into the sea at Rhodes in honour of 
Helios the charioteer (Festus s. v. 
October equus: ?a Poseidon-sacrifice 
appropriated by Helios, or an Oriental 
rite, vide Ovid, Fas¢. 1. 385, Robert- 
son Smith, Fel, of Semites, p. 275); 
horse offered to the Winds on Taygetus 
(Festus, p. 181, ‘ut eorum flatu cinis 
eius per fines quam latissime differa- 
tur’): ?horse-sacrifice to heroes (Philostr. 


The evidence is not very strong, but need not 


Heroik. 294 vaguely mentions foals 
among the many victims that might be 
offered to heroes): Preller-Robert, p. 343, 
note 5, quote Schol. Aristoph. Lyséstr. 
IgI, as giving a legend of horse-sacrifice 
to Ares by the Amazons; but there is 
no mention of Ares, and the Scholiast’s 
phrase is almost worthless: Aristophanes 
merely suggests that the women should 
swear over the members of a white horse. 
Such oath-taking must have been known 
in early Greece, as is proved by the 
story of Tyndareus and the oath which he 
made the suitors of Helen swear over 
the réjua irwov (Paus. 3. 20, 9) A 
white horse was offered at Athens to 
Toxaris, the Scythian, according to 
Lucian, Skyth. 2. 

© Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
p- 330; Mannhardt, Bassmbulinus, 515, 
411; Frazer, Pausantas, vol. 4, p. 198. 

“ Vide vol. 3, p. 60, n. c. 
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be here discussed; for such a significance is wholly alien to 
Poseidon who is never regarded as a chthonian or a buried 
god*. Again, it appears from the ample evidence collected by 
Mannhardt and Frazer that in some countries the horse has 
been regarded as the embodiment of the corn-spirit ; and this 
aspect of him may serve to explain some of the most obscure 
points of ritual in the Roman calendar. But, as we have 
seen, the evidence that can be gathered from Greece is most 
scanty, and the theory has not been found to give a natural 
explanation even of the horse-headed Demeter. We may 
be tempted to believe that the ‘grave of the horse’ at Sparta, 
associated with the legend of Tyndareus, was really the 
grave of the vegetation-horse*. But, generally speaking, the 
Hellenes did not associate this animal with the cereal and 
agricultural functions of the deities who cherished the life of 
the earth. Again, Poseidon is less an agricultural divinity 
than most of the Olympians, and it is purely as a water- 
god, not as a corn-god, that he comes to take an interest in 
the growths and works of the field and farm, and to be styled 
¢urdAusos. It is incredible therefore that the horse, as the 
embodiment Of the corn-spirit, should be attached especially 
to Poseidon of al] deities. A far more natural theory is that 
thich is usually accepted: the horse was attached to Poseidon, 
e water-20d, because in Greek imagination it was the 
nbol of the rushing water or the arching wave 4, There 
some truth in this, but the statement is only partly true, 
1 does 1° wholly explain the phenomena of the cult. The 
is not merely 2 symbol of Poseidon, but at times 1s 
mtical with him: the god becomes a horse and the father 
horses: And his own horse is full of his own spirit, so that 
sat the god can do the horse can do. Poseidon can call 


a In an &atticle that has bee® pub- > Warde Fowler, op. cit. pp. 24I~- 


shed since this written by Paul ayo. 

rengel in Vee Religionsw. a vel 3p. 61: cf. Mannhardt, Baum- 
g°5> P- 203, the wiew is maintained du/tus, p- 411; burial of the horse's head 
always ‘chtho- on Shrove Tuesday in Germany. 

4 On a vase in the British Museum, 


deacribes the ancrifces to Helios or the Achelods is figured with a horse's body : 
Winds. Hell. Journ. 190%, P- 17+ 
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forth the stream from the rock by a stroke of his trident ; 
Pegasos produces the fountain on Helikon and at Troezen by 
the stamping of his foot. We have pure symbolism perhaps 
in the representation on the coin of Orthe mentioned above, 
where the horse is seen springing out of the rock just as the 
underground spring might issue. It seems that in old Teu- 
tonic legend the water-spirit in rising from the lake might 
assume this animal form, and the sacrifice of the horse to the 
water or to the sea is recorded by Dr. Frazer as a ritual 
prevalent at one time in Russia and in China. He might 
then be sacrificed to Poseidon and often associated with him, 
not for any primitive ‘totemistic’ cause, but because the 
‘ primitive fancy detects a resemblance between water and 
the horse. The old-fashioned mythological theories of sym- 
bolism, though usually wrong in their mode of statement, 
are not always useless. But if we accept one of them here, 
we are not obliged to resort, like an older generation of 
mythologists, to the rain-cloud for an explanation of this 
or any other of Poseidon’s functions and forms. The earth 
is as full of theriomorphic suggestion as the cloudland. Let 
us say then that the figure of Poseidon “Immus arises from an 
early fantastic perception common to many races of men. It 
is more important for the present purpose to observe that 
the cult is by no means generally diffused thfoughout the 
Greek world, and that the Greek imagination did not always. 
or even frequently personify the water in this form. The 
‘ water-bull’ is an Aryan conception, and was more in vogue 
with the Hellenes than was the ‘ water-horse.’ The river-god 
in bull form is a familiar type on coins; and the bull was 
the sacrificial victim most usually dedicated to Poseidon 1) 113, 
The Illyrians and Sextus Pompeius, when he was parading 
as the son of Neptune, might throw horses into the sea for 
the sea-god'*, but Alexander, in choosing the bull for a 
similar sacrifice on the shores of the Indian Ocean, was fol- 
lowing the Homeric and more customary Hellenic ritual. 
‘They sacrifice black bulls,’ says Cornutus, ‘to Poseidon on 
account of their resemblance to the colour of the waves’ 2"2», 
We may believe then that some special influences were at 
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work from early times to give prominence to the cult of 
Poseidon “Immos and its peculiar ritual. 

These influences are to be looked for in North Greece, and 
especially in Thessaly, the region towards which the traditions 
of this cult, wherever it is found, seem nearly always to point, 
and where its prominence in historical times is sufficiently 
attested 76-3113, The Poseidon-cult of Thessaly descends 
from the earliest mythic period that we can eall Hellenic. 
That he was an indigenous deity of the Thessalian-Achaean 
_ face we might gather from the Homeric poems and his devo- 
tion to the Achaean cause which they reveal. But the leading 
Achaean heroes are not specially affliated to him. It was 
another race than theirs that planted the cult firmly in the soil 
of Thessaly and bore it with them in their most distant 
wanderings: the Minyans of the Pagasaean Gulf, a people 
with whom the record of the beginnings of Greece has cer- 
tainly to reckon. Their importance was sufficiently recognized 
by writers on Greek history and religion of the last genera- 
tion, and that they were in some sense the special votaries 
and propagators of this worship has been generally admitted. 
A recent historian *, indeed, has denied their claim to be . 
regarded as a real people and has banished them con- 
temptuously to cloudland, for reasons to which no practised 
interpreter of general mythology and tribal legends would 
assign any weight. On the other hand, the view has been 
advocated by some archaeologists that Mycenaean and Minyan 
are practically synonymous terms, that the Minyans were the 
carriers of Mycenaean civilization, and that Mycenaean finds 
prove Minyan settlement”. This theory goes far beyond the ‘ 


* Beloch, Griech. Geschichte, 1, p. obsolete theories about sky-myths are 


100, regards the Minyans as a fabulous 
people, because in a genealogy pre- 
served by Pherecydes (Fr. 56) one of 
their princesses is called Persephone, 
the daughter of a king whose name 
may be restored as Minyas; and be- 
cause the Argo is a ‘ Lichtschiff’ and 
the voyage a sky-myth. He might be 
reminded that very real people have 
fabulous and divine ancestors, and that 


frail supports for bistorical deduction. 

> Stags, in the Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 
227, assumes that the Poseidon-worship 
everywhere proves Minyan occupation 
and that Minyan = later Mycenaean : 
Noack in Ath, Mitth. 18 4, pp. 474-481, 
asserts that Mycenaean finds and Minyan 
settlement everywhere overlap and 
mutually prove each other. 
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natural deduction from the facts: all that we know is that 

Orchomenos, the great stronghold of the early Minyan kings, 
was penetrated through and through with Mycenaean in- 
fluences. But the light from Mycenae or from Crete was 
shed over a wide area and many tribes; Mycenaean art and 
architecture cannot be regarded as the monopoly of a single 
tribe among the early Hellenic peoples. It is not then the 
presence of Mycenaean objects, but definite legends of migra- 
tion, combined with the tradition or survival of Poseidon-cult, 
that enable us to track the Minyans from point to point. For 
the god is the central figure in the genealogies of their heroes, 
Pelias, Neleus, Nestor, Euphemos, and others *. 

In the fourth Pythian ode Pelias is hailed by Jason as the 
son of Poseidon Ilerpaios and according to Pherecydes the 
king was holding a festival, open to all comers, in honour of 
that deity, when Jason came first upon him*. The later 
Thessalians may not have derived their cult wholly from this 
half-forgotten people; there were other stocks that peopled the 
land to whom it may have belonged as an ancient heirloom. 
But the Minyans represent the oldest stratum in which we find 
it embedded. A Greek cult often cleaves not only to a certain 
tribe, but also to a certain soil; the later peoples grow up under 
the shadow of that which their forerunners had planted. How 
much of the ritual and how many of the cult-names of Poseidon 
in Thessaly we can trace back to the earliest, that is, to the 
Minyan, period, it is of course hard to determine. But at least 
we may affirm that the Minyans cherished and diffused the 
worship of the horse-god; the ancient ritual at Onchestos, 
a region deeply permeated with a Minyan tradition, is sufficient 
attestation. Hence we may explain why the Pylian Nestor of the 
royal Minyan house is specially praised by Homer for his skill 
in driving, and why the localities where we have foundethe 
Hippios-cult reveal an underlying current of Thessalian or at 
least North Greek traditions. It is probable that equestrian- 


* It is curious that Jason, though in and full of confusion. Was Jason really 
theory descended from Poseidon, was a Minyan at all? or does he represent 
never otherwise associated with him. an Ionic strain mingling with Minyan 
But his legend is much overworked, blood? 
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ship as an art of war was developed on the plains of Thessaly, 
and the horse became less a symbol of the water-god than of 
the god of cavalry. The title “Immos may well have borne this 
higher and more special connotation in the various localities 
through which we have tracked the cult; at Argos, at least, 
the sacrifice of the bridled horse points to this. And one 
curious act of ritual may be traced back to the earliest Thes- 
salian worship. Pliny and Suetonius* mention a sport that 
was popular in the Roman arena, the chase of the wild bull 
by Thessalian huntsmen, who lassoed it or rode round it till 
the animal was exhausted, and then springing upon it flung it 
to the ground. This is also the sport that we find repre- 
sented on the beautiful gold cups of Vaphio, though the men 
are on foot. If we assumed that all Mycenaeans were Minyan- 
Thessalians, we should at once have won direct evidence that 
the practice described by the two Roman writers was of 
immemorial antiquity in North Greece. But apart from 
this rash hypothesis we may hold the latter opinion, and 
believe that what is represented on the Mycenaean cups as 
merely a secular and genial sport was a primitive religious 
institution in the Thessalian-Minyan worship of Poseidon. 
We have the evidence of Artemidorus that the ravpoxaddyna, 
as it was called, was consecrated to the festival of Poseidon 
at Larissa, the ancient Thessalian city, at Eleusis, where we 
have fairly clear evidence of a settlement from North Greece, 
and at Ephesos, a mixed city, where the dominant element 
was an Ionic population with probably a Minyan strain 1? 4, 
It is a very probable conjecture of M. Waddington*, who 
recognized the original religious character of the ravpoxadayna, 
that the official named the ravpagérns, ‘the bull-starter,’ in 
an inscription of Karyanda, a Carian city, was associated with 
a festival of Poseidon in which this peculiar practice of bull- 
fighting was part of the ritual °. 

The chase of the wild bull by mounted riders in the 
Thessalian plains was no doubt at first merely a secular 


® Nat. Hist. 8. 48; Vit. Claud. 21. * Le Bas- Waddington, /#scr. Tom. 3. 
> Vide article by M. N. Tod in Athen, 2, p. 138. 
Miltheil. 1904, Pp. §0. 
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amusement or serious practical occupation. But that it 
should be taken over into divine worship is quite in accordance 
with the Hellenic tendency to consecrate all things of secular 
life. And Poseidon was the natural god to appropriate it: 
for the bull even more than the horse was his sacrificial animal, 
as has been noticed above, and was closely associated with him 
by the Minyan and Ionic peoples. The sacrifice of Nestor on 
the shore of Pylos was doubtless a Minyan tradition: Hesychius 
mentions the ravpe.a as a festival of Poseidon, possibly one of 
these festivals of which a bull-fight was an accompaniment. 
And we learn from Athenaeus the interesting fact that at 
Ephesos those who bore round the wine in the feast of the 
god were themselves called bulls?!*, When the ministers of 
the deity are called by the name of an animal, the affinity 
between the animal and the god is proved to be most 
intimate. 

This is all that we can gather with probability of the early 
ritual that we may call Minyan or Thessalian. We have no 
trace in this region of his vegetative functions or of the con- 
secration of cereal offerings to his worship, which we have 
found elsewhere. These may belong to the higher aspect of 
the religion as it was developed under [onic influences. On 
the other hand we may suspect that to the primitive Thessalian 
period a darker ritual of human sacrifice attached ; although 
the only indication is a well-attested legend of the sacrifice 
of a maiden to Poseidon and the sea-powers, performed by 
the early immigrants who were sailing to Chios and whom 
we may regard as Aeolic’". The legend of Athamas, a 
prominent heroic figure of the Minyan people, proves that the 
Savage practice was not unfamiliar to this race *. 

Of the various Greek tribes that poured in from the north 
to the south of the peninsula and over the islands to the Asia 
Minor coast, many no doubt may have possessed the cult 


* It is probable that the fall of Aigeus, 
who is Poseidon in disguise, was a story 
derived from a ritual in which the human 
representative of the deity is flung into 
the sea: Photius seems to have believed 
that the scapegoat, the gappaxdés or 


wepiynya, was sacrificed to Poseidon in 
the same way, but he is probably 
speaking with a vague recollection of 
piacular ceremonies like the Thargelia, 
with which Poseidon had nothing to do 
(vide Apollo, R. 275). 
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independently. But wherever it is prominent we discover 
either a Thessalian-Minyan or an Ionic influence, and it is 
probable that in some places the Minyan and Ionic currents 
ran together. It remains to analyse the facts more closely 
than was done in the case of the Hippios-cult. 

Starting for the sake of convenience from Thessaly, without 
assuming any theory concerning lines of migration, we may 
observe the worship and legends of Delphi. Poseidon had 
certainly some footing on Parnassos and in the sacred city. 
If we believed the fictitious poem ascribed by Pausanias to 
Musaeus * we should have to believe that, in common with Ge, 
he possessed the oracle before the coming of Apollo. Certainly 
the later Delphic cult gave him a prominent place. The 
Pythoness invoked him before she took her seat on the tripod. 
His altar stood in or before Apollo’s shrine, and possibly his 
epithet recorded by Hesychius, Idvews, refers to this worship 
in the forecourt of the réuevos. We are told also by the 
Scholiast on Lykophron that he was called "ApoiBevs at Delphi, 
a title which is scarcely to be explained by the legend that 
he gave up his Delphic inheritance to Apollo and received 
Kalaureia ‘in exchange >.’ 

And it is quite possible that in early times he was really 
associated with Gaia at Delphi, the fertilizing water-god being 
regarded as the natural consort of the earth-goddess; as we 
find him united with the Tilphossan Erinys in the territory 
of the Minyan Haliartos and with the Thelpusan Demeter in 
Arcadia, both being merely disguised forms of Ge*. It is also 
possible that the ‘ Musaeus’-poem was right in attributing to 
him oracular functions in the pre-Apolline period at Delphi: 
the IIv¥pxwy who acted as his prophet may represent the 


, * Vide Apollo, R. 118. 

> Cf. R. 33 and Apollo, R. 118. 

* Immerwahr, Ault. u. Myth. Ar- 
kad., p. 116, regards the Delphic 
as identical with the Tilphossan and 
Thelpusan cults, relying on Steph. Byz. 
$9. AeAgoi and the assumed etymo- 
logical identity of the Kpfrn AeAgovoca 
mentioned there with T:Agpotoca and 


@fAsovoa, He is followed by Miss 
Harrison, Hell. Journ. 19, p. 224. 
The etymological connexion of the two 
latter names is certain, and backed by 
the local myths (see vol. 3, p. 52): but 
the affinity of AeAgol with them is not so 
obvious nor is it supported by any cult- 
legend. 
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Delphian people, the [Ivpxdo.*. It is true that our record 
affords us no other instance of an oracular Poseidon, but we 
cannot lay stress on that, for any deity in the Pantheon might 
come to be regarded as a source of divination. And what 
Aeschylus tells us partly corroborates the tradition of the 
poem which Pausanias cites as ancient authority. Moreover, 
there is strong indirect evidence: the inspiration of the 
Pythoness was partly drawn from the draught of water from 
the Cassotis spring that possessed a mantic virtue and that 
flowed underground; but the god whose spirit was supposed 
to work in this subterranean water must have been originally 
Poseidon, not Apollo. 

As to the origin of this Poseidon-cult at Delphi we may 
hope to find a clue. We may note that there is no legend 
pointing to Poseidon’s arrival here by sea, no trace of his 
cult on the shore south of Cirrha. We may suspect then 
that he arrived from the north, and that the Delphians, 
who spoke a Doric dialect strongly infused with Aeolic, 
had in them a Thessalian strain. The suspicion is at least 
strengthened by a Delphic inscription discovered a few years 
ago *8, dating from about 400 B.C., and containing the regula- 
tions and institutions of the clan called the Labyadai. From 
one clear phrase it appears that Poseidon was the god who 
held the phratry together, being worshipped by the name of 
Ppdrpios. The title is nowhere else applied to him, and it 
suggests that this clan in particular regarded him as its 
ancestor or founder. We have noted already that it is in 
Thessaly where Poseidon was most prominent as the divine 
ancestor: and the inscription contains one curious detail that 
almost compels us to derive the Labyadai from a Thessalian 
home; their officials are called rayof, a name that nowhere 
else occurs outside Thessaly®. Whether the cult struck root 
deeply into the Delphic community is uncertain; a striking 
evidence of its importance would be afforded us if we could 


* Plat. p. 406 F. in the sense of ‘ sacrificial cakes,’ appears 
> We may observe, too, that the word from Athenaeus, 114 B, to have been 
Sdpara, which occurs in the inscription a Thessalian dialect-word. 
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identify, as Mommsen does ®, the month [losrpéma, ‘the month 
of supplication,’ mentioned in that inscription and elsewhere 
with the Ionic Mocededy and could regard it as consecrated to 
the god, but the interpretation is uncertain. 

A land where the Minyan race left the clearest traces of 
themselves in legend and cult was Boeotia. Orchomenos, 
the stronghold that long defied the later Boeotians, was their 
lordliest seat. The memory of Athamas, the great Minyan 
king, lingered here and around lake Copais ; for the ’A@aydvrioy 
axedloy must be looked for on its eastern shore, north-west of 
Akraiphiai®, He is also associated with the Thessalian town 
of Halos, and names such as Arne, Triton, Laphystion, belong 
equally to Boeotia and Thessaly. The legend of the house of 
Athamas attaches itself more directly to the cult of Zeus, 
though at Corinth, as we shall see, it reveals its association 
with Poseidon. Onchestos or Haliartos*° is the Minyan city 
where the special Minyan god stands out most prominently 
in the cult we have examined ; and the coins of Haliartos 
testify to the worship. Its importance for the Minyan 
Orchomenos is proved by the association of this city with the 
Poseidon-amphictyony of Kalaureia*!. An interesting Boeotian 
legend is the story of Poseidon and the Tilphossan Erinys, 
which has already been sufficiently discussed, and which belongs 
to Minyan tradition and locality, for Tilphossa is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haliartos, and Kopreus, who receives Areion the 
wonderful horse, the offspring of. Poseidon’s love, is the king 
of that city © >. 

In the district of Helikon the Minyans may have come into 
close contact and even blended with a race that was destined 
to exercise a more potent influence on the civilization of 
Greece and Europe than their own. For there is strong 
evidence, which has not yet been sufficiently estimated, that 
Boeotia was the land where the Ionic stem took shape and 
grew. The salient point in the demonstration of this theory 
is the cult of Poseidon ‘EAtxavios * ™® 66>, 87 of which the great 
historical significance has been usually ignored on account of 


® Delphska, p. 277. 
> Vide Ath. Mitth. 19 (1894), p- 405, S&e. (Noack). 
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a false etymology. Most of the ancients and most of the 
moderns have derived the cult-epithet from ‘EAlxn the Achaean 
city that was submerged in the fourth century*. But the 
simplest Jaw of adjectival formation shows this at once to be 
impossible: ‘EAlky could only produce the ethnic term 
*EAlxatos, while ‘EAtc@xos must spring directly from ‘EAtkep, as 
Mapaéduos from Mapodev. Homer, who is the first authority 
for the title, may, for all we know, have actually associated it 
with the mountain in Boeotia, though he is aware of Helike 
in Achaea as a centre of Poseidon-cult. We have also the 
direct testimony of a short Homeric hymn that Poseidon was 
‘lord of Helicon and the ample city of Aigai, and this is 
repeated in a Homeric epigram?, nor is there the slightest 
warrant for changing the text so as to destroy this evidence, 
The worship seems to have faded away from Helikon when 
we come to the later period of Boeotian history; but the 
name ‘Edixomos remains a direct and indelible proof of what 
once existed there. We have also certain indirect evidence. 
Near the summit of the mountain was the “Iazov xpyjvn®, the 
fountain of the horse, the mysterious Poseidon-horse Pegasos, 
who brings forth the water by the stamping of his hoof. We 
may always look for Poseidon in the region where the legend 
of Pegasos has taken root, and we actually find an indigenous 
myth about the god in the neighbouring city of Askre”. 
Now the historic problem presents itself in a very serious 
form. As Poseidon had been the special god of the Minyans, 
so he becomes the special god of the Ionic race through- 
out the Hellenic world. And the common worship that 
knit together the great cities of Ionia was this cult of 
“EAcxouos, being equal in value, as we have seen, to the 
celebration of the ’Azarovpia as a test of Ionic descent 


®* So Preller-Robert, 2, p. 570, and 
Welcker, Griech. Gotterlehre, 1, p. 635 
(note 44), without discussion of the his- 
torical question. They suggest, as if 
uneasy abont the derivation from Helike, 
that the word may also or ultimately 
come from @¢ or éAloow and allude 
to the ‘curving’ waves. Its ultimate 


derivation is not so important as its 

primary and immediate derivation from 

Helicon. We have seen similar evil 

results of this disregard of etymological 

laws of adjectival formation in certain 

theories concerning Avceos and Ayvases. 
> Paus. 9. 29. 
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and brotherhood. Besides the great Pan-Ionic shrine there 
were special temples and altars in some of the cities, such 
as Miletos and Teos**, consecrated to his worship. For 
political importance, therefore, it ranks next to that of the 
Delphic Apollo with its Amphictyony of states. 

How then can we explain this Helikonian cult and the 
great réle that it played in the consolidation of Ionia? 
Tradition associates it with Helike in Achaea, and there may 
be some truth in this, in that it no doubt existed at Helike 
and Ionians from this city may have taken part in the great 
emigration. But we could not understand how it should have 
come to pass that an isolated local cult should have imposed 
itself upon the great cities of the colonial settlement in Asia 
Minor, unless it belonged to a locality where once the Ionic 
clans had lived in close vicinity to each other. When we bear 
in mind the endless diversity, the almost reckless independence 
of the Greek ritual-calendar, we are inclined to believe that any 
agreement in the minutiae of ritual, appearing in the calendars 
of the scattered states of a kindred people, dates from a time 
when they were still a single and united community. 

Th&s the statement of Thucydides that all the Ionians cele- 
brated the Anthesteria on the twelfth day of Anthesterion 
almost impels us to conclude that they had received and to 
some extent organized this worship somewhere in the old 
country before the migration across the seas. 

By the same line of reasoning we are drawn to the con- 
clusion that the cities of Ionia on the islands and Asia Minor 
shore clave to the worship of the Helikonian Poseidon as the 
symbol of their national union, because their ancestors, the 
aboriginal Ionians, had once lived on the skirts of Helikon, 
worshipping Poseidon as their tribal deity and calling him 
after their mountain or the river of the same name. Their 
dialect, their cults, legends, even their name, passed away from 
Boeotia, leaving no vestige behind save this one and one or 
two other clues that connect Ionic Delos with this part of the 
northern mainland*. And as the title “EAtcémos has been 


* For the question of the Aigeidai on etymological grounds to connect the 
vide infra, pp. 34-35. It is not safe Theban Iolaus with the Ionic people. 
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generally misinterpreted, it is natural that modern inquirers, 
in seeking for the original home of the Ionians, should have 
ignored the claims of Boeotia*. A priori it is probable enough 
that a stock that is proved to have existed in Euboea should 
have had foothold also in the mainland of Boeotia; and 
historians, like Professor Bury, who admit the possibility that 
the Ionians might have reached Attica from Thessaly, might 
at least regard Boeotia as a half-way house on their route. 
But the Helikonian cult proves that it was much more than 
this, that it was long their abiding home, where probably they 
were welded into a nation. Nor can we find any sure trace of 
their footsteps further north than this °. 

In the vicinity of Helikon then the Minyan and Ionic 
stocks must have ‘ marched’ together, even if there was not 
actual admixture of blood. And henceforth the Minyan ele- 
ment is discernible in many of the later Ionic settlements. 
We can trace it in Attica, as will soon be shown; at Miletos, 
with its story of its foundation by Neileus, the Attic-Minyan 
chief, and with its worship of Poseidon 'Evae’s, who took 
over the name of the Thessalian river-god, the reputed father 
of Pelias and Neleus’*; at Priene, whose oekist was Afpytos 
the son of Neileus*; and at Teos, where the Ionians were 


Whether the identity of sach names as_ time. He explains the prevalence of the 


Erythrai in Boeotia and Erythrai in 
Ionia points to a real ethnic connexion 
is doubtful: it may be a coincidence 
due to similar local features. In Delos 
we find the month Galaxion, and in 
Boeotia the cult of Apollo Galaxios, 
and neither month nor cult elsewhere: 
vide Apollo-chapter, p. 107, and traces 
also in Delos of the Boeotian cult of De- 
meter Achaia, vide supra, vol. 3, p. 71. 

® Dr. Gruppe in his recent treatise, 
Griecchische Mythologie u. Religions- 
geschichte, in Iwan von Miiller’s Handé. 
d. klass. Alterth. Wiss. vol. 5, 2, pp. 
71, 74. 272, 744°, strangely derives Mt, 
Helikon from P. ‘EA:cdos and explains 
*EAsedmios as = the ‘ ox-god’ because of 
the Homeric dAcwes Bdes. Such etymo- 
logical methods mean a sad waste of 


cult in Ionia as due merely to Boeotian 
emigration. In an article in the Memes 
Jahrt. f. d. klass. Alterth. 1904, p. 612, 
Fritsche suggests that the Ionians came 
from Iolkos into Boeotia, and he has 
the right view about the meaning of 
‘EX:canos, but he scarcely argues either 
point. 

> That Xouthos is the son of Aiolos 
and comes from Thessaly is not a legend 
to reckon with. The names Iolkos 
(‘IéfoAxos) and Jason have more ety- 
mological right to be connected with 
‘Idfoves than ‘Iolaos’ has; but to 
identify the Ionians with the Minyans 
in their Thessalian home is going far 
beyond the probabilities. 

© Paus. 7. 2, 10, 
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blended with the Minyans of Orchomenos*. The latter people 
are specially mentioned by Herodotus” in his account of the 
various stocks that were borne eastward by the wave of Ionic 
colonization. If then we believe that in the earliest period 
the two races were close neighbours when the Ionians dwelt 
round Helikon, and if we accept these legends of later colo- 
nization, we shall better understand the development of the 
Helikonian cult, and the strong tribal force that made it 
the political keystone of the Ionic confederacy. We might 
also believe that it was the older Thessalian stock that taught 
the Ionians in Boeotia the cult of Hippios and perhaps the 
ritual of the bull-contests which they carried across the sea 
in honour of the bull-god. Henceforth, in tracing further the 
propagation of Poseidon’s worship we have to take Ionian 
influences into account even more than Minyan. | 

‘The whole of Boeotia is sacred to Poseidon,’ said Aristar- 
chus**; but the only remaining cult that claims attention is 
that at Thebes **. ‘The bull-god, the earth-shaker, holds the 
lofty crest of Thebes and guards the city’: in these lines Hesiod 
is probably referring to his worship on the Cadmean rock. The 
words quoted from the Septem contra Thebas ** suggest, though 
they do not prove, that the city possessed also the cult of Hippios. 
There appears only one feature in the Theban worship that 
claims special attention; the ministration of the god would 
seem to have been in the hands of a priestess. The evidence is 
only a single inscription, recording a dedication by ‘Theokko the 
daughter of Hermaios, the priestess, to Poseidon in the gate.’ 
A priest may of course have officiated as well; but possibly 
the same rule prevailed at Thebes as in Kalaureia, where the 
chief functionary in his service was a maiden of tender years. 
Certainly this is a singular exception to the usual rule of 
Greek ritual that the male deity should be served by the 
male ministrant. But we must beware of assigning too much 
importance to one or two isolated examples, so as to conclude, 
for instance, that the earliest worshippers of Poseidon were 
living in a condition of gynaecocracy®. It is the priest rather 


* Paus. 7. 3, 6. © Vide my article in the Archiv f. 
> 1. 146. wergleich. Relig..Wissensch. 1904. 
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than the priestess that figures in the records and legends 
concerning the god at Iolcos, Attica, Hermione, Laconia, and 
Messenia, in other cults that were associated with the Minyan 
race, and finally in the great Ionic worship of Helikonios. 
Moreover, Plutarch speaks generally of the ‘ priests of Poseidon, 
called lepopynoves'1®.’ The rule at Troezen may be a late 
innovation, instituted after the old Amphictyony had dis- 
appeared ; and it may be explained by the fusion that may 
have come about in Kalaureia, of Poseidon’s cult with Athena’s, 
the young priestess of the latter being made to officiate for 
the former also. Such an arrangement would point to the 
decay of cults common enough in the time of Pausanias*. 
Or the consecration of the maiden to the god may point to 
the ritual of a tepds ydyos, in which the maiden represents the 
bride °. ; 

Before leaving the question of the ethnography of the 
Boeotian cult, we may gather some evidence from the existence 
and legends of the family of the Aigeidai at Thebes. 

The tradition preserved by Ephorus and Pindar recounted 
the assistance given by this Theban clan to the Herakleidai 
in their conquest of the Peloponnese®. That they do not 
belong purely to the realm of myth is clear from Herodotus, 
who speaks of them as a clan still existing at Sparta, and as 
having erected a shrine to the Erinyes of Laios and Oedipus ; 

e 


® We find a remarkable case at  maidenconsecrated tothe hero of Temesa, 


Sparta in the late Imperial period: 
the priestess of Karneios-Oiketas and 
Karneios-Dromaieus was also priestess 
of Poseidon, Heracles, Kore, and 
Temenios (Apollo, R. 27%): but the 
fact is hardly likely to be pressed into 
the service of any theory concerning 
primitive gynaecocracy: this lady- 
pluralist in the decadent days of Sparta 
was probably the heiress of priestly 
families whose male members had died 
off. 

> Cf. the s«xopayaryés of Heracles, 
C. I. A. 3, 603; the marriage of 
Dionysos to the wife of the king archon at 
Athens, vide vol. §, Dionysos, R. 34°: the 


Paus. 6. 6, 8: the dedication of maidens 
as brides to the divinity is found in the 
lowest religions and survives in the high- 
est, e.g. in Christian Monasticism. Many 
of the Mexican human sacrifices appear 
to have been lepot yapuo: in which the 
women were united through death to 
the deity: vide Sahagun, transl. by Jour- 
danet et Simeon, pp. 147-8. 

© Schol. Pind. Pyth. 5. 75; Jsth. 
7. 1§: the tradition is criticized by 
O. Miiller, Orchomenos, p. 315, who re- 
cognizes some basis of fact in it, though 
he would place the Aigeidai at Amyklai 
before the Dorian invasion. 
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and in the context, which is to some extent mutilated, he 
seems to speak of the same worship maintained by their 
descendants at Thera*. We need not then regard Pindar’s 
statement that he himself was of this stock—if this is really 
his meaning in a doubtful passage—as wholly incredible. The 
poet also associates them with the Karneia, but he regards this 
evidently not as the original gentile cult of the clan in Thebes, 
but as a later acquisition in Laconia. It is merely their name 
that is of importance for the present question ; for it certainly 
signifies ‘the sons of Aigeus,’ and ‘Aigeus,’ wherever we find 
it, is a surname of Poseidon, and belongs to Ionic legend and 
cult. The only great tribes that worshipped Poseidon as their 
ancestor were the Ionians and Minyans, as will more clearly 
appear at the close of this review of the facts. It is, therefore, 
a legitimate hypothesis that the Aigeidai were an Ionic clan, 
surviving at Thebes as a remnant of a large aboriginal settle- 
ment of Ionians in Boeotia, or having migrated there from the 
Ionic Aigai of Euboea, a city famous for its Poseidon-cult in 
Homer's time. It may have been through the Aigeidai, or 
through some unknown Minyan influence at Thebes, that the 
family of Cadmus was drawn into the legendary circle of 
the Minyan king Athamas who marries Ino. And, as we 
have seen, the story of Dionysos and his dealings with the 
Minyan women is an exact parallel to the story of the 
daughters of Kadmos. Finally, we may thus explain the ‘Cad- 
mean’ Poseidon, who appears in Thera and Rhodes, attracting 
to himself a legend of Cadmean settlement ™ 82°, 

As regards the Poseidon-cults in Euboea ‘* they are best 
explained as Ionian, since both legend and dialect attest the 
strong infusion of Ionic population in the island; and Aigai 
was probably the city that gave to Poseidon his Ionic appella- 
tive Aegeus. 

Following now the track from Boeotia and Euboea south- 
wards, we come upon an interesting worship of Poseidon, ‘the 
Father ’ at Eleusis*®, who shared a shrine there with Artemis 
IIpomvAala. He is therefore mentioned next to her in the fifth- 
century ritual-inscription discovered at Eleusis, which pre- 

* 4 149. 
D 2 
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scribes the offering of a ram to him and a goat to the 
goddess*. The meaning of this Eleusinian title is an im- 

portant question, as it is unique among such appellatives, 
being not even applied to Zeus as a term of cult. It is 
suggested by Rubensohn” that Poseidon is called ‘the father’ 
at Eleusis because he was there regarded as the father of 
Artemis, who therefore shares his temple ; and he thinks that 
Arcadian influences may have implanted this myth at Eleusis. 
But in Arcadia, where Poseidon’s associations with Demeter 
were most intimate, he was believed to be the father of 
Despoina, and Despoina is clearly Persephone, not Artemis ; 
we hear, indeed, that Aeschylus spoke of Artemis as the 
daughter of Demeter, but it by no means follows that he 
considered Poseidon to be her father ; nor is there anywhere any 
other record of this paternity. If then the Eleusinian title is 
drawn from some local myth that was current concerning the 
parentage of any Eleusinian divinity, I would interpret it as 
expressing the belief, perhaps derived from Arcadia, that the 
god was the father of Persephone. But the analogy of such 
titles as [ldrpios, Tlarpgos, Tevérwp, makes strongly for inter- 
preting the Eleusinian cult-title in question as one of these 
ancestral patronymics, Poseidon being worshipped there as 
IIlarjp because he was the ancestor of one of the Eleusinian 
clans, the famous Eumolpidai. The myth that Eumolpos 
was his son, accepted by later writers, can be traced to 
Euripides as the earliest authority for it. From the frag- 
ments preserved of his tragedy Erechtheus, and from a 
chapter in Apollodorus*, who probably draws the whole 
account from the poet, we gather the outlines of the myth: 
Eumolpos was born from the Attic princess Chione, the 
beloved of Poseidon: his mother, fearing her father's anger, 
throws the babe into the sea, but he is miraculously preserved 
by the god, is nurtured in Aethiopia, and journeys afterwards 


®* Vide Demeter, R. 176. theory, regarding Poseidon as the under- 
b Die Mysterien- Hetligtimer in world god at Eleusis and the father of 
Eleusis und Samothrake, Anm. 35; Persephone-Artemis. 
Bloch, Der Kult und Mysterien von © 3. 15, 4; Steph. Byz. s.v. Aldiog. 
Eleusits (Hamburg, 1896), accepts the 
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to Thrace, whence he leads a band of Thracians to aid the 
Eleusinians against Athens. Isocrates* accepts Eumolpos’ 
association with Poseidon and makes him claim Attica in the 
name of the god. His paternity and his championship of 
the religion of Poseidon are leading motives in the tragedy 
of Euripides, as the fragment quoted in the chapter on 
Athena strikingly proves». Now it is hard to believe that 
all this was a fiction of Euripides. As the Eumolpidai had 
been so closely blended for so many centuries with the worship 
of Demeter, and Poseidon after all does not belong to the 
inner circle of the great mysteries, it seems unlikely that 
Euripides, usually a learned and fairly careful mythologist, 
should have gone out of his way to attach them to Poseidon, 
unless there was a family legend at Eleusis that compelled 
him. His tragedy, then, may be taken to reveal the sense 
which he attached to the Eleusinian Poseidon Iarjp; and we 
have the right to suppose that he gives us the Eleusinian 
interpretation. Moreover, the Eleusinian vase of Hieron, an 
older authority than Euripides, strongly confirms the authen- 
ticity of the poet’s version®. The ‘Thracian’ migration con- 
veys nothing more than the impression of a vague remembrance 
that the Eumolpidai came from North Greece, the region to 
which the magnet of Poseidon-cult appears always to point ¢. 
It is conceivable that they belong to a southward stream of 
Minyan migration. The story of the mother throwing the 
sacred infant into the sea recalls the Minyan story of Ino 
and Melikertes, that probably arose from a_ cult-practice. 
The Eleusinian Kerkyon, the son of Poseidon, is associated 


® Panegyr. 193. 

> Vide Athena, R. 17°°. 

© Vide vol. 3, Pl. XIII. 

4 Hiller von Gartringen, De fabulss 
Graccorum ad Thraciam pertinentibus, 
. denies the ‘ Thracian’ or foreign origin 
of the Eumolpidai, and regards them 
as aboriginal Eleusinian, merely because 
the author of the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter appears to rank Eumolpos 
among the ordinary Eleusinian heroes. 
But the argument from the silence of 


the hymn-writer is very unsatisfactory. 
Hiller von Géartringen supposes that 
the Euripidean version has been sug- 
gested by Orphic falsification of genea- 
logies. But what interest had the 
‘Orphic’ propagandists in the matter, 
unless the Eumolpidai were. specially 
connected with Dionysos, which we do 
not find? And what ‘ Orphic’ impulse 
would lead Euripides to invent their 
affinity with Poseidon ? 
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in legend with the Boeotian Trophonios*. His daughter 
Alope is the bride of Poseidon, and through him the mother 
of Hippothoon, the eponymous hero of the Attic tribe, who 
was twice exposed in his infancy and was twice saved by the 
fostering care of a mare. The legend smacks of the cult of 
Hippios, and the name Alope was also a local name, according 
to Stephanus, of Thessalian Phthiotis. Again our eyes are 
drawn to Thessaly ; and the Eleusinian Artemis, ‘ Before the 
Gate, worshipped with Poseidon the Ancestor, may be a deri- 
vative from Artemis-Hekate of Pherae. These legends then 
and indications of tribal movements and affinities may suffice 
to explain the cult of Poseidon Tlarjp, especially when we 
bear in mind the tendency that seems peculiar to Ionic and 
Minyan communities to regard Poseidon as the ancestor or 
clan-god. 

As regards the ethnography of the Athenian and other 
Attic cults of Poseidon it is convenient to reserve their con- 
sideration till the close of this chapter. 

The Isthmus of Corinth is full of associations with the 
god *, And here again the prevailing trend of the oldest 
Corinthian and Isthmian legend leads us back to North 
Greece and the Minyai. Thucydides recognizes the original 
Aeolic character of Corinth, and its old name ‘ Ephyre’ 
appears to have been a Thessalian place-name‘. Poseidon is 
connected with the family of Sisyphos and is the father of the 
great Bellerophon, whose horse Pegasos was as much at home 
on the soil of Corinth as on Helikon or Troezen*. The Corin- 
thian stories of Ino, Jason, Medea, and Argo have come from 
Minyan settlements in the north. And the grave of Neleus 
the Minyan, the brother of Pelias, was believed to exist, but 
was guarded as a mystery, at Corinth °. 

Or the supremacy of Poseidon in the Isthmus may have 
owed much to Ionic influence. The name of Theseus was 
closely interwoven with the legends of the institution of the 


* Schol. Aristoph. A’sd. 508, quoting > 4. 42. 
from Charax: Miiller, K/eine Schrift, * Steph. Byz. s.v. "Epupn. 
2, p. 254, notes that Kerkyon occurs in @ Paus. 2. 31, 12. 
Arcadian genealogies also. * Ib. 3, a, 2. 
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Isthmia ; and what is weightier than legend is the fact recorded 
by Hellanicus and Andron of Halikarnassos, that the Corinthians 
awarded the Athenians apoedp(la at the spectacle™*. On either 
theory we may derive the Isthmian cult in general from North 
Greece, as we have derived the special Corinthian cult of 
‘Hippios’ at Corinth. Before leaving the Isthmos we may 
note that the festival of the Isthmia, which Poseidon came to 
appropriate, was not originally associated with him; but 
with some buried daemon of vegetation, Palaimon or Sinis*. 
There are funereal legends surrounding the festival, and it 
was connected with a nightly mystery in honour of Palaimon- 
Melikertes. 

The next stronghold of Poseidon-worship that we come 
upon is Troezen with the adjacent island of Kalaureia®*. The 
Minyan element in the Amphictyony was represented mainly 
by Orchomenos, perhaps also by the city of Prasiai on the 
Laconian coast, as we have evidence of Minyan settlements 
not far from this locality. The presence of Aegina in the 
league is not easy to account for on religious or ethnological 
reasons. Though the mythic and religious associations of 
Aegina connect it with Thessaly and the original seat of the 
Hellenes, we have no hint of Minyan or Ionian settlement or 
of any Poseidon-worship in the island, unless the legend in 
Plutarch that Poseidon retired from the land in favour of Zeus 
can be regarded as an indication of early cult®*. The Aegi- 
netans may have been drawn into the League of Kalaureia 
for commercial reasons and by the strong attraction which the 
contiguity of a powerful cult would always exercise. The 
other members save Athens belong to Argolis, and in this 
territory, as has been generally recognized, we have ample 
evidence of an early Ionic settlement. The dialect of Argolis 


* Palaimon, belonging through Ino 
to the Minyan - Athamantid cycle, 
takes on a maritime character which 
was probably not original; his leap 
into the sea belongs to vegetation-ritual, 
and his burial and tomb point to the 
deity of vegetation. Sinis is more than 


an ordinary robber: the story of his 
hanging his victims on pine-trees may 
be a vestige of a primitive arboreal 
ritual : his tree is specially the pine, as 
it is also of Adonis, Pentheus and 
other tree-divinities; and the pine be- 
came the crown of the Isthmian games. 
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before the Dorian conquest was, according to Pausanias*, akin 
to that of Attica. The Apaturia of Troezen, associated by 
legend with Athena, Aithra, and Poseidon, the father of the 
Troezenian Theseus, is essentially an Ionic festival. Strabo 
speaks of Ionians joining in the settlement of Hermione?: 
Iasos the Homeric epithet attached to Argos and the name 
of a king whose daughter was married to the Minyan Neleus, 
the name AlyiaAca originally designating the Argolid° as well 
as the Ionian land of the Peloponnesian Achaea, are probably 
reminiscences of an Ionic stock blended here perhaps as else- 
where with a Minyan; and in the neighbourhood of Troezen, 
as of Argos itself, Poseidon was, as we have seen, worshipped 
as the ancestor not only of Theseus but of the people whom 
the hero represents, and whom he leads to Attica ; the mythic 
hero Anthes, who is much connected with Troezenian genealo- 
gies, is also a son of Poseidon*, To return northward for 
a moment, we find Geraistos among the Ionic settlements in 
Euboea devoted to Poseidon-cult, giving to the god the epithet 
Tepaiortos and instituting the festival called Tepalcrta in his 
honour **. It is significant then that we hear of Iepaforios as 
the name of a Troezenian month, and of Tepaiorta® as a 
Troezenian clan or family-name***. In spite of the Dorism 
which completely transformed the dialect of Troezen and 
gave its religion such names as Apollo Thearios and Athena 
TloAcarcs, the inhabitants still, in later days, hailed Poseidon as 
their king and sacrificed to him as the source of their material 
existence 4; while Hermione, whose priest of Poseidon was 
honoured as ‘ the father of the city’ in later times, worshipped 
him with Demeter and with Artemis Iphigeneia whose legend 
carries us back to the Euripos °°. 

In Laconia, especially on the coast, east and west of the 
promontory formed by Taygetos, the vestiges of Minyan 
settlement are clearly to be traced‘, and cult-legends and 


* 2. 37, 3. Note also the many ¢ Pans. 2. 30, 8. 
legends bearing on the friendship of ° Bull. Corr. Hell. 1886, p. 141. 
Argolis and Attica in prehistoric times. ! Wide, Lakonische Kulte, pp. 40-43 
> Dp. 374- maintains rightly the Minyan character 
® Steph. Byz. s.v. “Apyos. of Laconian Poseidon-cult, though I do 
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place-names associate this territory with Corinth, Aegina, 
Euboea, and Boeotia. The significance of the settlement of 
the Aigeidai and of the cult of the horse-god has already been 
estimated. We have first to consider the worship of Poseidon 
at Tainaron. Though recognized by the later Spartan state, 
and honoured with a shrine by the gate of the city on the 
road leading to Tainaron °°, it was maintained with special 
devotion by the Helots °°, a sufficient proof that it belonged 
to the pre-Dorian period. And the legends that collected 
round Tainaron point to foreign, never to autochthonous, 
settlement. We have one tradition of Cretan, but many of 
Minyan occupation. Pindar *, our earliest authority for these, 
brings one of his Argonauts, Euphemos, the son of Poseidon, 
from this spot, and appears to have believed that his 
descendants were afterwards settled in Thera and colonized 
Cyrene. Herodotus also, whose version of the colonization of 
Cyrene agrees in the main with Pindar’s, is aware of the tradi- 
tion that associated the Minyans with Thera and Tainaron. 
Accepting this, we may believe that it was this people, mingled 
perhaps with other Boeotian emigrants, who brought with them 
to this part of Laconia certain place-names that point back to 
Boeotia or Thessaly ; such as the ’AyfAAeos Acuyy under Tai- 
naron itself, Therapnai, Leuktron which Strabo derives from the 
Boeotian Leuktra, Thalamai where apparently the inhabitants 
were still called ‘ Boeotians’ in his day °, Arna which Tsountas 
rightly regards as an ancient name and which recalls the 
Thessalian and Boeotian city ®. They also brought with them 
the Minyan-Boeotian cult of Ino, which we have traced from 
Orchomenos to Corinth and which confronts us again in an 
interesting form on the Laconian shores. On the east coast 
near Epidauros Limera she was believed to reside at the 


not agree with many points in his eluci- 
dation. Tsountas, £ph. Arch. 1889, 
collects traces of Minyan-Boeotian settle- 
ment about Taygetos and along the 
coast of the Messenian Gulf: he also 
considers the Mycenaean finds at Vaphio, 
Therapnai, and the bee-hive tomb on 
Taygetos, six hours south-west of Sparta, 


as evidence of Minyan settlement; but, 
as has been stated above, it is hazardous 
to take Mycenaean art as specially 
characteristic of the Minyan race. 

* Pyth. 4. 173. 

> Paus. 3. 25, 4; Strabo, p. 360. 

© Eph. Arch. 1889, p. 134. 
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bottom of a small lake, into which a sacrifice of cakes was 
thrown every year*. Again on the east coast at Thalamai 
near Oitylos we find her worship ; and here she was evidently 
recognized as an earth-goddess with a dream-oracle attached 
toher®. It has been supposed that the Minyans were devotees 
of the cult of souls and the chthonian powers, and the worship 
of Ino and the legend of Phrixos, whose ghost troubled Pelias _ 
and was only pacified by the Argonautic expedition, may be 
taken as some evidence of this. But this strain in their 
religious belief nowhere appears in their worship of Poseidon. 
It is true that Tainaron is called by Pindar the ‘ mouth of 
Hades’ ®*, because of thé cave near the top through which 
Heracles was supposed to have dragged Cerberus from Tar- 
tarus. It appears to have been popularly called the wWuxo- 
Trou netov, the ‘ place for the descent of souls’; though Pausanias 
is nafvely sceptical about it, and declares that there was no 
subterranean passage leading down from the end of the cave. 
Poseidon might at one time have been worshipped in it; it 
is a curious coincidence that at Thera also, which legend 
associates so closely with Tainaron, Poseidon’s temple was 
connected with a cave-grotto®%. Yet we need not therefore 
regard him as a chthonian god as Wide does4, for all the 
Hellenic divinities may have passed through a period of cave- 
worship, as we have record that Apollo did. But in Strabo's 
days the cave on Tainaron was certainly not Poseidon’s shrine, 
nor are we quite sure that it ever was. 

As the blending of Minyans and Ionians is frequently 
attested in the Jegends of other localities, so it is conceivable 
that there was a slight Ionic strain in the inhabitants of the 
South Laconian coast®. We find a noteworthy worship of 
the god at Aigiai near Gythion ®8, where there was a lake 
full of sacred fish ; the name recalls the famous Ionic centre 
of Poseidon-cult in Euboea; and yet another reminiscence of 
Euboea is preserved by the name of the Laconian month 


* Pans. 3. 23, 8. ¢ Op. cit., p. 49. 

> Paus. 3. 26, 1. ¢ The possibility of this was suggested 

© Prokesch in Franz, Eiem, Epigr. in connexion with the question about 
Pp. 54- the Aigeidai. 
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Tepaforios, and perhaps by the legend which makes Tainaros 
a brother of Geraistos®*. In a land then so full of Minyan 
or possibly Minyan-Ionic association, we are not surprised to 
find the cult of Poseidon, ‘the Builder of the House ’®>, near 
the heroon of Alkon whose family is associated in legend with 
the Neleids of Pylos; nor that of Poseidon the ‘ Birth-god’ 
or ‘Ancestor’ °>; for he was the ancestor of the Minyan 
chiefs, probably of the Aigeidai, and a clan that traced their 
descent from him may have preserved certain sacred privileges 
down to the latter days of Spartan history; since late Spartan 
inscriptions record the names of certain priests who boast to 
be ‘descendants of Poseidon’ ®>, This survey of the Laco- 
nian cult may close with a question: who were the Béaypot, 
whom Hesychius * mentions among the Laconians and desig- 
nates by the strange name xarpayorres? May we take this 
citation of the lexicographer as testimony that the Minyans 
brought into Laconia their time-honoured sport of the 
bull-hunt, and here as elsewhere consecrated it to their 
tribal god? | 

The legendary settlement of the Minyans at Pylos, associated 
with the name of Nestor, the son of Neleus the brother of 
Pelias, may have belonged to the same stream of migration as 
that which we have been tracking on the Laconian coast. 
Homer speaks of Nestor’s early associations with Thessaly 
and the Lapiths, and his devotion to horses and the worship 
of Poseidon, but Pherecydes is our earliest authority for the 
genealogy of the Pylians and for their migration from Iolkos %. 
The cult seems to have vanished from the soil of Messene at 
an early period, leaving no trace of itself save the legend: 
at least we have no record of any Messenian worship of 
Poseidon in historic times ; and it is noticeable that he is not 
among the deities mentioned by Pausanias® as invoked on 
the occasion of the restoration of Messene. It seems that in 
Messenia the pre-Dorian stocks were less able to hold their 
own than in Laconia and Argolis. The cult was extinguished, 


® 5s. v. warphyorres, ‘the throwers down.’ 
» 4 27. 
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and the Dorians, being strangers to Poseidon, never re- 
established it. 

In Arcadia, on the other hand, the worship was widely 
diffused and flourished till the latter days of paganism“. 
Yet it was evidently not aboriginal, and, as Immerwahr ® has 
pointed out, the king Aipytos, the representative of the ancient 
Arcadian Hermes-votaries, appears in the legend of Mantinea 
as hostile to its introduction. The threads of legendary and 
cult-evidence that lead us back from Arcadia to North Greece, 
Boeotia, and Thessaly are many, and having been noted in 
the account of the Arcadian horse-god need not be recapitu- 
lated. The most remarkable parallelism which the study of 
the various local myths of Greece affords is that which strikes 
us in comparing the legend of Demeter Erinys at Thelpusa 
with that of the Tilphossion Erinys in Boeotia and their rela- 
tions to Poseidon. We gather that at Mantinea also the god 
entered into close cult-associations with the earth-goddess 
Demeter: and as the serpent was sometimes regarded in. 
Arcadia as the symbol of Demeter, we may interpret the 
dragon which is seen preceding the figure of Poseidon on one 
of the coins of Mantinea as alluding to their union 4. It 
is significant then that at Mantinea one of the tribes was 
called after Poseidon, and that near the temple were shown 
the graves of the daughters of the Minyan Pelias. The explicit 
record of Minyan migration that we find in Laconian tradition 
is lacking in Arcadian; but the presumptive evidence is 
strong. 

For Elis®* the evidence is more direct; the testimony of 
Herodotus is corroborated by legends, place-names, and cult. 
These have been briefly noticed in connexion with the cult of 
“Immos: and it only remains to be added that near Samikon 
was the zorayds Muyunios mentioned in the Jad», and in the 
same locality we are able to trace from Pausanias’ narrative 
vestiges of Poseidon-worship*; while from Strabo we gather 


* Op. cit., p. 85: yet the name _ fore of a hero of the Poseidon-cycle: 
Aipytos appears in one genealogy as_ so doubtful is the argument from genea- 
that of the son of Neileus and founder _logies alone. 
of Priene (Pans. 7. 2, 10), and there- > Pans. 5. 6, 2. © Id. 6. 35, 6. 
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more explicit evidence of the cult of Poseidon Samios in 
this district, his temple being the common possession of the 
Triphylian community ©. We may assign then to the Minyan 
stock not only the worship of the horse-god in Elis, but also 
that of Poseidon Aao(ras, the ‘God of the People’; for no 
people had so good a right as the Minyans to hail him by 
this name. 

As regards his worship in Achaea ® enough has been said 
already to prove that it belongs to the older stratum of Ionic 
population, from whom the ancient name of the land AlytaAds 
is probably derived*. Helike **: was its most famous centre 
in Homeric times. Whether the Aigai, twice mentioned by 
Homer and once in the same context with Helike, is the 
Achaean city, where we have later proofs of the cult, or the 
Euboean, is a doubtful question. The later Achaeans coming 
in from the north preserved the ancient worship, but probably 
assigned it a position of less prominence in the national 
religion. At least Poseidon does not appear among the 
leading divinities of the Achaean league, who are Zeus, 
Athena, and Demeter Havayaid. 

In Corcyra*®, and in the adjacent islands, and on the north- 
western coast of Greece the worship was certainly not 
prominent in spite of the early influence of Corinth in these 
parts: the records are very scanty, and we cannot trace any 
paramount tribal influence in this area of Poseidon-cult : the 
Odysseus-myth in the region has little or no bearing upon it”. 

The geographical survey of the Poseidon-cults in the Aegean 
presents but few points of interest, and most of these have 
already been noted. In this area the Ionic element is obviously 
predominant ; but the worship does not seem to have attained 
pre-eminence over others anywhere but at Tenos ‘®. When we 
find him worshipped by a Dorian population on any of the 
islands, we can discover no more evidence here than in the 
Peloponnese that it was an original Dorian heritage. The 


* J. 2.575; Paus. 7. 1, 1. Arcadia rather than Ithaka, vide p. 19, 
> So far as the Odysseus-myth touches and E. Meyer, Hermes, 30, p. 241, Der 
on the cult of Poseidon it concerns Ursprung des Odysseus-Mythos. 
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Rhodian worship *? may be traced back to Ionic Argolis, as 
has been suggested. 

As regards Minyan influence in this region we may assume 
it for Thera” at least, and possibly for Lesbos *’, where we 
find interesting though late evidence of the cult. The ‘ Minyan 
question’ has arisen in Crete, and may arise again, now that 
our minds are full of Minos and the bull-god: but it does not 
concern a discussion that deals primarily with the evidence of 
cult ; for it is a notable fact that in the catalogue of Cretan 
cults which are fairly well known to us through inscriptions 
the name of Poseidon rarely appears and never with promi- 
nence §*, If he was ever a high god of Crete, he may have 
been robbed of his prestige, here as in Messenia, by an invading 
Dorian stock. 

The ethnographical inquiry concerning the cult in the great 
cities of the Asia Minor coast has already been dealt with, 
perhaps sufficiently for the present purpose. It is pre- 
eminently an Ionic cult with Minyan influences discernible 
here and there. The Dorian worship at Halikarnassos, where 
the priesthood of Poseidon was very powerful, is no exception 
to this rule, for it was obviously derived from pre-Dorian 
Troezen *!, 

To track the cult further across the Mediterranean to Sicily 
and the Western Hellas is not likely to yield any very certain 
ethnographic results. For the Hellenic colonization in this 
region happened mainly at a time, when most Greek stocks 
were likely to have acquired, if they did not originally possess, 
some form of Poseidon-worship. Yet the old racial instincts 
may have asserted themselves even here. That he was 
apparently the city-god of Tarentum 1° may be due to the 
influence of the Spartan Parthenii, sprung from the Helot 
stock *, who may have also brought with them from Tai- 
naron the story of the man who landed on the back of 
adolphin®. Finally, Troezenian settlement, bringing with it 

* Vide Monuments, p. 59; Arthur > Areion at Tainaron, Taras at 
Evans, Horsemen of Tarentum, p. 67 Tarentum, cf. Steph. Byz. s. 9. Tafpapos 
(by a slip he speaks of ‘Tainaristai’ at (he calls Kalabros the brother of 


Tarentum; Hesychius, s.v. Tawapias, Geraistos), 
cites them of Laconia only : vide R. 62°). 
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the leading tribal cult, may account for the name of Poseidonia 
or Paestum *, and for the coin-type of the bull, the sacred 
animal of Poseidon, used by Sybaris and its danghter-city 
Poseidonia 19> 198, 

The evidence from the rest of Greece being now reviewed, 
it remains to consider the question of the Poseidon-cuxt in 
Attica, which is of the greatest interest for Greek ethno- 
graphy, and which has been purposely kept back for the close 
of this chapter. 

The evidence is perplexing at first sight, and needs very 
careful consideration, but the scientific interpretation of it can 
lead to solid results ; though it is too much to hope that any 
one writer's solution can command universal assent. The 
conclusion to which the fullest examination of the facts 
appears to me to lead may be stated thus: in the oldest period 
of Attic religious history, of which we can glean any certain 
knowledge, Athena and Zeus were the chief deities of the 
population round the rock of the Acropolis, who called the 
earliest settlement ‘Athenai’ after her: ome of these stocks 
cherished the ancestral cult of Erechtheus, which was in the 
earliest period embedded in the Athena-cult ; a later migra- 
tion of Ionians, not later than the Mycenaean period, asso- 
ciated with the names of Aigeus and Theseus, won settlements 
in the Tetrapolis and around Athens, possibly at different 
times, and brought in Poseidon’s cult, which struggled in vain 
for supremacy and was reconciled finally with the older 
Erechtheid-cult by the fiction of an adoption which blends 
Erechtheus with the new deity: finally, a smal] Minyan migra- 
tion may have arrived later with the result of strengthening 
the hold of Poseidon upon the city and vicinity. 

This view, which implies the independence of Erechtheus, 
and his priority as well as the priority of Athena to Poseidon, 
is for the most part no new one”, but is nevertheless opposed 


* This theory rests on the fact that 
there were Troezenian settlers at Sybaris, 
who were afterwards expelled (Arist. 
Pol. §. 3), and who may have been 
transplanted by the Sybarites to Posei- 
donia, a city that may have borrowed 


its name from the earlier name of 
Troezen *>, The evidence from the 
bull is of course insecure; he is a sacred 
animal in many calts. 

> Welcker, Griech. Gotterl. 1. 637, 
has expressed a similar opinion: so also 
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to that which is current in recent English literature*. We find 
it now maintained that Erechtheus was originally and always 
Poseidon: that Poseidon-Erechtheus was in the land and on 
the Acropolis before Athena, that he was conquered by her 
and her worshippers, and, losing his maritime character, 
gradually settled down to the functions of an agricultural hero- 
ancestor. <A few objections to this theory have already been 
mentioned in an earlier part of this work». But it demands 
a more searching investigation, for the ethnographic difficul- 
ties which it involves are very serious, and the champions of 
the theory have hitherto evaded them. 

When we press the hypothesis to a few of its logical results, 
the @ priori improbabilities tell heavily against it. Who are 
these pre-Athenian worshippers of Poseidon-Erechtheus? 
Professor Bury wishes to call them the Kekropidai; but this 
does not throw any light on the ethnographic problem. And 
the Kekropidai, if legend is of any value in such matters, are 
associated only with the cult of Zeus Hypatos and with 
Athena‘, never with Poseidon. Moreover, Herodotus regards 
the Kekropidai as earlier than the Erechtheidae, the worshippers 
of Erechtheus, But waiving any attempt to find a precise 
ethnic name for these votaries of Poseidon-Erechtheus, let us 
regard them for the moment either as the aborigines of Attica 
or one of the earliest Greek stocks that settled in the land. 
Who, then, were the conquering and dominant people who 
brought in Athena and gave to the city the name that lives? 

The only great migration into Attica, of which we have 
trustworthy record in legend and cult, is that of the Ionians, 
who found there either an aboriginal or still earlier Hellenic 
stock. But the specially tribal deities of the Ionians are 


A. Mommsen, /feortologie, p. 13; so also Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 5. 2, 


cf, his Feste d. Stadt Athen, p. 157, 3: 
Preller-Robert, p. 203, n. 2, tenta- 
tively put forward the opposite. Busolt, 
Griech. Gesch. 2, p. 73, regards Erech- 
theus-Poseidon as a later fusion of cult, 
and Erechtheus as the earlier figure; 
Hiller von Gartringen in his treatise, 
De fabulis ad Thraciam pertinentibus, 
identifies Poseidon with Erechtheus; 


25; but none of these writers argue the 
question. 

* Vide Miss Harrison, Afyths and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. lix: 
Professor Bary in his Héstory of Greece 
has adopted her theory apparently with- 
out criticism. 

> Vol. 1, p. 271 note®, 

© Paus. 1. 26, 5; 1.27, 1; 8. a, 3. 
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Poseidon and Apollo, nor were they, of all people, likely to 
have brought in and established an Athena-cult on the ruins of 
Poseidon’s. It is still more idle to raise the question about 
the Minyans, the devotees of the sea-god, of whom a small 
stream may have filtered into Attica. Hitherto, whenever we 
have found a powerful Poseidon-cult, we have been able to 
discover an Ionic or the vestiges of a Minyan population. If 
Poseidon-Erechtheus were the aboriginal god of Attica, we 
might draw the conclusion that the earliest inhabitants were 
Ionians or Minyans, who were supplanted or overrun by the 
unrecorded immigration of an unnamed people who imposed 
Athena upon them. But to suppose this is to turn the whole 
of Attic tradition upside down. 

Now the only evidence for the great antiquity of Poseidon 
in Attica is this mysterious Poseidon-Erechtheus, for the name 
and legend of Erechtheus is certainly one of the oldest facts in 
the mythology of Attica. We must consider therefore first 
what is the authority for the title, and then its probable mean- 
ing. Erechtheus is first mentioned in the second book of the 
Iliad, and then only as a buried hero honoured by the Athe- 
nians with annual sacrifices in the temple of Athena, though 
there is some doubt about the interpretation of the text: and 
the poet obviously is not aware of any association of him with 
Poseidon. The earliest authority * for this is a fifth-century 
Attic inscription *°!, a dedication to Poseidon-Erechtheus, and 
this was evidently by that time recognized as an official title: 
though sometimes the names are still kept distinct, as in the 
decree of the Erechtheid tribe in the fourth century B.C. con- 
cerning sacrifices ‘to Poseidon and Erechtheus *°!.’ 

Now when we find a double name, such as this with which 
we are dealing, the first part of which designates a well-known 
god, the second a divine or semi-divine being usually distinct 
from him, two explanations are always a priori possible: the 
latter name was either originally an epithet of the god, then 

® The statement in Pollux that the of such names in the older historians. 
four Attic tribes were ‘renamed in Strabo refers slightingly to the rumour 
the time of Erichthonius ‘Dias,’ that Poseidonia was an old name for 
‘ Athenais,’ ‘ Poseidonias,’ ‘ Hephaistias’ Attica (R. 45°): 
is valueless (R. 45"): there is no trace 
PARNELL, IV E 
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being no longer understood was disjoined from him and became 
a separate proper name of a new and distinct personage: or the 
two names were originally quite distinct and became conjoined 
owing to some later fusion of cults. The analysis of the 
religious terminology of the Greeks supplies us with many 
instances of both processes. Salient instances of the first 
are Athena-Nike, Aphrodite Mee, Apollo TIv@:os*: of the 
second Zeus-Agamemnon, Apollo-Asklepios. 

We shall be inclined in any given case to accept the former 
explanation, if the heroic or secondary name obviously ex- 
presses some attribute proper to the deity, if we have earlier 
evidence of its attachment to the deity than of its separate 
significance, if it is usually found in different places as an 
epithet of the deity, and only in isolated cases the name of 
a separate personage; finally, if the subordinate figure always re- 
mains in close association and companionship with the divinity. 
Now judged by these tests this explanation fails when 
applied to Poseidon-Erechtheus. It has been supposed indeed 
that the etymology is in favour of it. ‘Epex@evs must be 
derived from épéx6w, and in some sense means ‘ the breaker: ; 
but other things ‘break’ besides the sea-waves. Epelxw is 
a cognate word, and is applied by Hesiod to ‘breaking the 
soil.’ Now, as has been well pointed out by Professor Bury’, 
the name ’Epey@evs is an abbreviation of ’EptxOomos, the two 
personages being not really distinct, and the best explanation 
of this latter compound is that it is a shortened form of 
"Epex$txO0vios, the ‘breaker of the ground,’ a natural name 
for a primitive agricultural hero. Again, Epex@evs is nowhere 
found as a title of Poseidon save in Attica; yet if it was 
a descriptive epithet of the ‘ breaking’ sea-waves, we might 
have expected that it would be elsewhere attached to him. 
But most fatal to the theory we are examining is the objection 
that the personality of Erechtheus reveals no trait of resem- 
blance to that of Poseidon. He is the agricultural hero, sprung 
from the soil, the son of Ge and Hephaistos, with Athena, the 


* Vol. 4, p. 215 (Pythios becomes a_ is misled, however, as to the original 
hero detached from Apollo.) connexion of Erechtheus and Poseidos. 
» Class. Kev. 1899, p. 308; he 
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ancient goddess of the land, for his foster-mother; and his 
daughters Herse, Thallo, Auxe have names that refer to the 
vegetative functions of the earth. Poseidon also had such 
functions, but less than most Greek divinities. Again, Erech- 
theus is buried and lives under the earth, a ghostly chthonian 
personage, one of whose daughters is called X@ovla ; his symbol 
is the olxouvpds opts on his shrine, with which we may suppose 
him identified, as Pausanias identifies Erichthonios with the 
dpdxwvof Athena. Now all this agrees very well with his cha- 
racter as an ancestor: but is strongly against the belief that he 
was Poseidon. There is no legend or cult-title that attributes 
with any distinctness any chthonian nature to the god; we 
have indeed a mysterious title Xayual(nAos attached to him in 
a very late Attic inscription in Oxford * 4, which might seem 
to mean the ‘god who loves the ground’; and which 
appears to have something of a chthonian force in the Orphic 
Argonautica, being attached to the dragon of Kolchis, the 
‘terror of Zeus Xapai(yAos.’ But the evidence is very late and 
the meaning uncertain. The title Mvxtos in a very obscure 
Lesbian inscription may be intended there to designate 
Poseidon **, or may be the cult-name of a quite distinct 
deity *: if we took the former view, we might explain it by 
supposing that Poseidon was there worshipped in a cave, 
as occasionally elsewhere. That Poseidon was sometimes 
associated with Ge as at Delphi, or with Erinys as at 
Tilphossa, or the chthonian Demeter as at Thelpusa, does 
not really impart a chthonian character to the god: it was 
eminently natural for the river-god to be joined with 
the earth-goddess, especially where a spring flowed from 
a cave or a stream fell into a chasm. Against such illusory 
indications we have, as negative evidence, the entire disassocia- 
tion of Poseidon from any cult of the dead or ghost-legend, 
and the explicit statement in Dionysius of Halikarnassos that 
Poseidon was never worshipped with underground or chthonian 
rites, and therefore could not be identified with the Roman 
Consus who was honoured with an altar under the earth’. 


® The names Mvxia and Muxios may designate the goddess and god of the 
lower world, 
E 2 
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And Dionysius’ view agrees with that which we gather from 
the highway of Greek mythology and cult*. Though the 
waters of Greece often run underground, the Greeks in general 
did not regard Poseidon as a subterranean power, still less as 
a dead and buried god, as at certain times they did regard 
most of their deities of vegetation. Therefore we have no right, 
for the sake of a thesis, to say that in Attica the water-god 
assumed an entirely novel and abnormal character. Nor has the 
hypothesis of an original identity of Erechtheus with Poseidon 
ever succeeded in explaining the hostility between them that 
appears in Euripides’ play and in Hyginus®. If their rela- 
tions were not hostile but friendly in the accepted Attic folk- 
lore, why did Euripides gratuitously pervert them? It makes 
still more against the theory, that the Eteoboutadae, the priests 
of Poseidon-Erechtheus, do not even claim to be descended 
from the god, with whom their ancestor Boutes has no con- 
nexion®. They are an agricultural clan, ‘shepherd-men,’ having 
sacred functions in the worship of Zeus Polieus. 

All this makes strongly for the belief that Poseidon and 
Erechtheus were originally wholly distinct, that Erechtheus 
was the autochthonous hero of the worshippers of Athena, 
being the first, according to Herodotus, to give them the name 
of ’A@nvator: and that Poseidon comes from without and after 
a struggle gains a place in the cult of the ancestor of the people 
and, without supplanting him, shares his honours. 

In Attica, outside Athens itself, where the only cult of 
proved antiquity is that which has been discussed, the few 
Poseidon worships of which we have record ‘**** seem to 


* It accords with this view that the Boutadai. Professor Ridgeway, Zarly 


spot in the Erechtheum which was 
specially marked as Poseidon’s by the 
trident-print appears according to the 
most recent discoveries to have been 
under an opening in the roof, so that 
the god might be worshipped sud divo, 
vide Doérpfeld, Ath. Mitth, 1903, p. 467. 
- D Vide vol. 1, p. 271. 

© Vide specially Plut. p. 843 & (Vet. 
X. Orat.), where descent from Poseidon 
would have naturally been mentioned, 
if it had been a family tradition of the 


Age of Greece, vol. 1, p. 152, iden- 
tifies Boutes the Argonaut, who was 
sometimes regarded as the son of 
Poseidon, with the ancestor of the 
Boutadai, but the family legend of this 
clan did not. He is of opinion, follow- 
ing Toeppfer, that all the leading 
families of Attica traced their descent 
to Poseidon. This is by no means true. 
The Kypuxes, the Aveopida:, the Bovrdda, 
the ‘AAxpaovida: claimed no such 
descent. ; 
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betray their foreign origin. This has been maintained in 
respect of Poseidon [Haryp at Eleusis and Hippios at Kolonos. 
The most interesting and important instance is that of Posei- 
don ‘EAtcavos at Agrai,a place which, as it has been well 
remarked by Curtius, seems in early days to have offered an 
asylum to immigrant cults. We are told on good authority 
that the hill above the Ilissos was once called Helikon, and 
that on it was an altar of Poseidon “EAtxoxt0s 47, the cult which 
the Ionians brought from Boeotia and carried with them in 
their migrations as a bond of their political union. 

We have valuable evidence to gather also from the legends 
of Aigeus and Theseus. The former conquers that part of 
Attica which came to bear the name of Tetrapolis, pointing to 
the Ionic organization of four tribes. And in Attic tradition 
Aigeus is the father of Theseus, while in the Troezenian 
the hero is the son of Poseidon. There need be no contra- 
diction, for in all probability Alyevs is.a title of Poseidon him- 
self. I venture to suggest that the name should be interpreted, 
in accordance with its ethnic formation, as the ‘god of Aigai,’ 
either of the Ionic-Euboean or Ionic-Achaean city. At any 
rate the Attic calendar closely associated Theseus with the 
god, for sacrifice was made to both on the same day*. Cer- 
tain writers convert Theseus into a Minyan hero and derive 
him from the north of Greece: but the reasons for this appear 
very unsubstantial. Whatever was his original haunt, he 
comes to Attica from the Ionic Troezen, and the cults with 
which his name is associated, such as that of Aphrodite éq¢’ 
"ImxoAtre, attracted to themselves Troezenian legends. The 
clan of the ®vraAf%éat, who purify him on his agsrival in Attica 
from the taint of kindred bloodshed, may have derived their 
name, as Toeppfer has pointed out”, from the worship of 
Poseidon ®urdAysos, which was common to Athens and Troezen. 
And there were other links connecting the two countries: the 
genealogies of Attic demes, such as the Anaphlystian and 
Sphettian, who drew their ancestors from Troezen ‘, the cult 
of Poseidon KaAavpedrns in Athens **!, and especially the festival 


® Vide Plut. 7%es. c. 36, cf. Poseidon > Attisch. Geneal, p. 252. 
R. 664. ¢ Paus. 2. 30, 9. 


CHAPTER II 


MONUMENTS OF POSEIDON-CULT 


THE monumental evidence, which always supplements the 
literary record of the higher Greek cults and often reveals 
religious facts that might otherwise have escaped our know- 
ledge, is disappointingly meagre as regards Poseidon’s worship. 
But though it may convey to us no new ideas serviceable for 
the history of this religion, it is useful as illustrating the pre- 
valence of certain cult-concepts which the literature has brought 
to our notice. 

The art-symbolism that attached to him was mainly intended 
to express the functions and character of the sea-divinity. But 
the ancient and independent aspect of him as the horse-god is 
attested by coins and other monuments of some antiquity. 
Besides those that have been already mentioned * we can quote 
the early coin-device of Potidaia?*, the fifth-century coins of 
Rhaukos in Crete, with their fairly prevalent type of Poseidon 
Hippios **, and their combination of the horse’s head, trident, 
and dolphin (Coin Pl. A, 2); also certain sixth-century terra- 
cotta pinakes from Corinth in Berlin, on some of which Poseidon 
appears driving a chariot with Amphitrite, and on one° as 
a horseman of rather diminutive figure (Pl. Ia). And the 
monuments of the later Corinth that arose upon the ruins of 
the old were full of reminiscences of this traditional cult- 
figure °°, which has also inspired several representations of 
secular art®. Another animal with which the god had sacral 
relations was the bull, but our monumental record reveals but 
little concerning this; an illustration is afforded by a black- 


® Vide supra, p. 15. century B.C.). 

> Jahrb. des deutsch. Arch. Inst. ° e.g. Poseidon with the horse on the 
1897, Fig. 14, p. 23 (with dedication, Kertsch vase (Pl. Xla), and frequently 
Edpupddns p’ dvdOnxe Morédax, sixth in the Gigantomachy. 
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figured amphora of Wiirzburg representing Poseidon seated 
sideways on a bull holding boughs, and a fish with a trident 
behind him (Pl. Ib); and probably by the bull on the coins of 
Poseidonia and Sybaris * 

On the last-mentioned vase the boughs may be an emblem 
of Poseidon @urdAjuos, an aspect of him that was rare in cult 
and rarely portrayed, but not unknown, in art", Philostratus’ 

‘description of a picture that depicted the god with a plough- 
share as a deity of agriculture may not be altogether fanciful °, 
and the bunch of grapes engraved by the side of his figure on 
the coinage of Tenos !*? may allude to his fertilizing streams 
(Coin Pl. A, 11). The same idea may explain his occasional 
association with Demeter 4, as on the coins of Byzantium !”°. 

It is difficult to attach special cult-epithets to the. various 
manifestations of this deity in art. A coin of Rhodes of the 
imperial period is inscribed Tlocedév "AcddaActos, and shows us 
the deity standing peacefully before an altar holding dolphin 
and trident ®?*, and we may regard this as a monument of the 
local cult, propitiatory of the earthquake-god ; but similar 
representations elsewhere may not have had this special signifi- 
cance®. If an appropriate artistic type was created for the 
Lycian cult of Poseidon ‘Edpaios *8*, we must suppose that he 
would be represented enthroned and holding his usual emblems, 
trident or aplustre of ship, tunny or dolphin, as we see him on 
the coins of Corinth !*' and Boeotia 4”, or seated on a rock as 
in the coin-device of Mantinea**? and Byzantium 1° (Coin 
Pl. A, 3). Such types as these and as that of the temple statue 
at Antikyra “, representing him with his foot resting on a dol- 
phin and his hand on his thigh, may be understood to embody 
the peaceful aspect of the sea-god who upholds the lands, just 
as the more dramatic representations of the deity striding 
forward and threatening with his trident‘ may allude to the 


* See p. 47. in Pamphylia 93°, Lydia-Nysa, Thya- 

> Vide Athena-chapter, vol. 1, p. 325, | teira, Smyrna 97°, Bruttii 110, Tabai in 
Pi. X1Va. Caria 123, Galatia 124, Lykaonia-Cilida 

© Imag. 2. 17. 125. 

« Vide pp. 6-7. * Cf the coin-devices of Potidaia 107, 


* Cf. types of Boiai R. 624, Gythion Sybaris 108, Haliartos 39°. 
6a‘, Kaphyai 64>, Patrai 64°, Attaleia 
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turbulence of his element ; and some of these may be derived 
from monuments of state-religion, but special and certain 
appellatives cannot be attached to them. 

Nor do we find among the monuments any clear character- 
istic of Poseidon as a god of the political community ; for 
instance, the turreted crown is never assigned to him. But 
we may question the coin-evidence to test his predominance 
in the cults of the states of Hellas, and to see how far it accords 
with that which we have gathered from the literature. The 
results of the numismatic inquiry appear to show that he did 
not occupy so prominent a place in the city-communities as 
the other high divinities. In the archaic period his figure was 
the dominant type of the cities called by his name, Potidaia 
on the Thermaic Gulf!® and Poseidonia in Magna Graecia !™ ; 
and though on the coinage of the latter state he at last gives 
place to Hera, his political significance here is attested by the 
fact that the new Sybaris which arose about 453 B.C. adopted 
the Poseidonian coin-device of the god brandishing the trident 
as a monument of their alliance with this state!. On the 
coins of the other cities of North Greece, besides Potidaia, his 
figure is not conspicuous, though not infrequent among the 
later types” of Byzantium °, The numismatic evidence from 
Boeotia would in itself suffice to prove that the Poseidon-cult 
possessed a certain importance in this region, but does not 
suggest that it was dominant ** 42. As regards the Corinthian 
isthmus, where the monuments of his worship were varied and 
numerous, his figure does not seem to have specially attracted 
the coin-artist © 141; nor is it found among the earlier types 
of Corcyra **, while those of Troezen °*, Boiai ° 4, Gythion ® ‘, 
Mantinea 4, Kaphyai °° reflect, but not very vividly, the 
cults of these states. The form of a temple-statue at Patrai °° 
appears on one of its coins, which shows the god standing with 
his left foot on a rock; but the Achaean coinage as a whole 
furnishes by no means adequate testimony to his early supre- 
macy in this region®. On the other hand, the predominance of 


* Head, Hist. Num. p. 68. more probably to the cult of Hera than 
> The bull standing above thedolphin to that of Poseidon (//sst. Ntem. p. 230, 
on fourth-century coins of Byzantium is vide Hera, R. 56). 
rightly regarded by Head as alluding © Head of Poseidon on early fourth- 
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the god in Tenos is sufficiently illustrated by its coinage from 
300 B.C. onwards, the island-mint appearing to acknowledge 
no other deities but Poseidon and Zeus-Ammon !#*,_ On a late 
imperial coin of the Carian Tabai he is represented as holding 
the ‘ Tyche’ of the city in his hands?°._ Finally, a fourth- 
century coin-type of Tarentum may be regarded as the most 
interesting of this class of monuments which recognize the god 
as the guardian or the founder of the state (Coin Pl. A, 5): this 
beautiful device, showing the child Taras raising his arms in, 
appeal to his father Poseidon, has been skilfully interpreted by 
Dr. Evans !27 as a symbol of the appeal to Lacedaemon made 
by the Tarentines when threatened by the Lucanians, which 
was answered by the ill-fated expedition of Archidamos in 
338 B.c. Taras obviously stands for Tarentum, and as the 
city was mainly settled by the Parthenii who were intimately 
associated with the south of Laconia, a district dominated 
by Poseidon-cult, the god may naturally be regarded as the 
representative of their ancient father-land. 

Looking at the other branches of art, we do not find many 
monuments that speak directly to the significance of Poseidon’s 
cult for the public communities, The art of Attica which 
illustrates his relations with Athena has already been dis- 
cussed *; and the vase of Hieron has been mentioned which 
embodies the genealogical legend of the Eumolpidai concern- 
ing his ancestral cult at Eleusis®. As regards the various 
statues in our museums, it is usually impossible to determine 
how far they represent the local idols of public worship: but 
we may believe that the statuette in the Augusteum of Dresden, 
showing Poseidon with his left foot on a dolphin, descends 
from the cult-statue described by Pausanias at Antikyra *, for 
with the proper restoration of the missing arms the work agrees 
in the main with his account (PI. IT a). 

But the most valuable result of the art-evidence is the illus- 
tration, however scanty, it affords of a theological dogma con- 
cerning the unity of nature in the different forms of the two 


century coin of Helike (R. 66°): trident | * Athena-monuments,vol. 1, pp. 222-5. 
on federal coins of the Achacan Kery- > Demeter-monuments, p. 236, Pl. 
neia, Head, Hist. Num. p- 381+ XIII. 
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high gods. It is not merely that the group of the two, occa- 
sionally also the three, brothers is invested with a solemn 
character that seems to attach to it a peculiar religious signifi- 
cance *, as on the coins of Mytilene ® and Samos”, but the 
different symbols of Zeus and Poseidon are sometimes united 
In One person. On an early fifth-century coin of Zankle it 
may be Poseidon rather than Zeus who is striding forward and 
brandishing the thunderbolt, for there is a dolphin carved on 
the reverse (Coin Pl. A, 6)% The two gems published by 
Overbeck ° representing the god mounting a chariot and hold- 
ing the trident in one hand and the thunderbolt in the other 
are of Etruscan style, but are known to correspond to a 
Greek conception of Zeno-Poseidon ¢ (Pl. IIb). We may take 
such monuments as evidence that the popular polytheism was 
occasionally susceptible to the influence of monotheistic ideas ; 
but not as any proof of the original genesis of Poseidon as 
a mere emanation of Zeus®; the evidence is not only too 
scanty but also too late to assist such a theory. 

Finally, a question might arise whether any hieratic signifi- 
cance attaches to the very rare type of the veiled Poseidon, 
which appears in two monuments only: (a) the Darius-vase, 
where he is associated with Zeus and Apollo, and all three 
divinities wear the veil behind the head ; (4) a small bronze 
disk of the Roman period found in Spain representing Poseidon 
veiled and riding on a female Triton, a work of which the 
genuineness is guaranteed by Huebner’. The explanation 
which was before suggested for the similar type of Zeus® 
evidently fails here; and unless we suppose the attribute to 
have been suggested for Poseidon by the mere caprice of the 
artist or to have been borrowed from Zeus, for whom it may 
have had a meaning, it remains an enigma. 


® Vide vol. 1, pp. 104-105; vol. 3, 
p. 287, Pl. XXXII b. 

> Hill, Sécelian Coinage, p. 70, Pl. IV. 
8; Head (who is doubtful), //est. Maem. 
Pp. 133- 

° KX. M. vol. 1, p. 359, Gemmentaf. 
Hil, 7, 8. 

4 That the hound—if it is a honnd— 
below the chariot and the chariot itself 


are symbols of Hades, and that there- 
fore the gem alludes to the Trinity of 
persons is a very dubious interpretation, 
which offers too frail a support to Mr. 
Cook’s theory of the Pelasgian-Latin 
triple Zeus (Class. Rev. 1904, p. 361). 

* Vide vol. 4, p. 6, n. a. 

Arch, Zeit. 1870, Taf. 34. 3. 

© Vol. 1, p..115. 


CHAPTER ITI 


THE IDEAL OF POSEIDON 


AMONG the surviving creations of Greek religious art 
the figure of Poseidon is not one of the first importance, 
perhaps owing to the accident of loss, as we know it was occa- 
sionally the theme of the great sculptors and painters. In the 
anthropomorphic imagination of Homer, the two brother- 
divinities, Zeus and Poseidon, were characteristically distin- 
guished ; the latter is marked by a certain ruggedness and 
violence in demeanour and action, as if his divinity, stately as 
it appears at times, was usually the manifestation of physical 
rather than mental power. There is a subtle expression of this 
distinction in the lines that speak of the countenance and 
eyes as the salient features of Zeus, but the broad chest as 
Poseidon’s'. It is probable that the same idea dominated the 
types of the advanced periods of art, while a close resem- 
blance was always maintained between the forms of the two 
personalities. The archaic age could only distinguish them by 
means of external symbols or inscriptions. The most interest- 
ing representations of Poseidon belonging to the art of the 
sixth century are among the ex-voto terracottas from Corinth 
in Berlin, some representing him in peaceful attitudes, either 
driving in a chariot with Amphitrite or standing by her 
side in hieratic pose before Hermes, holding a tunny-fish and 
trident (Pl. iiia); one in violent action charging with the 
trident (Pl. iiib), as we see him also in a dedicatory bronze 
of nearly the same period from Chalkis, now in Berlin. 

The early coins of Poseidonia represent him in the same 
vehement and dramatic pose (Coin Pl. A, 7); while the vase of 
Amasis, with its stately figures of Poseidon and Athena con- 
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fronted, is a good example of the more solemn and tranquil 
type of ripe archaic style*. Whether these two distinct art 
forms were explicitly intended in the earliest period to embody 
the double aspect of the sea and its different moods of storm 
and calm may be doubted; for they might naturally have 
been suggested by the conventions of archaic art. Again, it 
was natural, in this as in the later epochs, that this god should 
be presented as bearded and mature; yet a youthful and 
beardless countenance is sometimes given him, as in the 
Corinthian terracotta mentioned above, and occasionally on 
the early Poseidonian coins”; and this exceptional treatment 
is probably due to artistic caprice rather than to religious 
intention. 

Only a few Poseidon-figures are preserved amidst the relics 
of the transitional art of the early fifth century. A coin of 
Kyzikos°® of this period presents a curious type of the god, 
represented as kneeling above a tunny-fish, and holding a 
dolphin and a trident pointing downwards (Coin Pl. A, 8). 
More interesting and important is the bronze of life-size found 
in the Corinthian gulf, on the coast south of Boeotia, with 
an inscription that reveals the personality—rod [loresdaoros 
Hiapdés ; the dialect is Bocotian, the letters and the style of the 
art suggest a date not far from 480 B.C., and we may believe 
that we have in this broken figure the cult-image of a neigh- 
bouring shrine’ (P]. IV). The attitude is severe, but free 
from stiffness and imposing; the restoration of the missing 
parts, proposed by Philios, is probably correct*, and we must 
imagine the god holding the tunny-fish or the dolphin in his 
outstretched right hand, while his left is raised high and 
grasps the trident as a sceptre. The whole figure gives the 
impression of genial strength, but neither in the body nor the 
face, which retains a trace of the archaic smile on the lips, is 
there sufficient individual character to distinguish the perso- 
nality from that of Zeus. The hair and features are treated 


® Vol. 1, p. 222. ¢ Epk. Arch. 1899, Pl. V, VI, p. 57. 
> Miiller-Wernicke, D. 4. A. 2. 12, ¢ He appears in almost the same pose 
on a Boeotian coin, Miiller-Wernicke, 


32. 
© Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Mysia, Pl, VI,8. op. cit. 2. 12, 33. 
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in accordance with an artistic convention generally prevalent 
at this time. | 

This statut is nude, and in later art the water-god is as we 
should expect frequently represented thus, but at no period | 
does any artistic rule appear to have prevailed in respect of 
the drapery or the nudity of Poseidon. In the examples of 
archaic art already mentioned, such as the pinakes of Corinth 
. and the vase of Amasis, we find him with the full dress of 
chiton and himation ; and he is draped in this fashion on an 
early transitional vase of Berlin, where he stands in quasi- 
hieratic pose, gazing quietly at Heracles, who is threatening 
him with his bow*. In works of the fifth and later centuries 
he often wears the himation alone, arranged sometimes with 
* the same regard for decorous beauty that orders the drapery 
of Zeus, but usually in a simpler fashion and with more care- 
less freedom. 

Among the vase-paintings of the perfected style that con- 
tain ideal representations of Poseidon perhaps the following are 
the most impressive: (a) an Attic crater of about the middle 
of the fifth century, showing the adventure of Theseus 
beneath the sea, where he comes to prove his paternity and 
to obtain the garland from Amphitrite°; Poseidon lies in 
graceful ease.on his couch, his lower limbs clad with the 
himation, his right hand raised high on his trident; it is a 
genial representation of the imperious sea-god in a friendly 
and placid mood, but there is no striking expression of 
character in the face (Pl. V): (4) a vase in the Cabinet des 
Médailles at Paris“, with a representation that may refer to 
the same story of Theseus’ visit to Poseidon; the latter is 
seated and greeting his son, and the draped and sceptred 
figure expresses the majesty of the high god, but here also the 
countenance is lacking in depth of characteristic expression 
(Pl. VI): (c) the Ruvo vase, in Naples, on which the death of 


* Baumeister, Denkmaler, 3, Fig. derived from Mikon’s picture in the 
1536; Overbeck, Afias, xii. 5. Theseion at Athens: vide Miiller-Wer- 
P Vide coin of Tenos, Coin Pl. A,12. _nicke, op. cit. a. 14, 2. 
© Robert in his Medyia has proved 4 Mon. dell. Inst. 1. 52. 
that the vase-painting is at least partly 
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Talos is depicted, of late fifth-century style*; Poseidon and 
Amphitrite are grouped together in loving union, she leaning 
familiarly on his shoulder, and the expression of‘inner life on 
the countenances is somewhat more profound than is the case 

in the last two examples (Pl. VII). 

' No doubt the school of Pheidias were as strenuous and 
imaginative in dealing with this as with other figures of the 
Olympian pantheon; and the remains of the Parthenon 
suffice to convey to us some conception of their Poseidon- 
type. Even if we possessed nothing more than Carrey’s 
drawing of the central figure of the west gable, we might feel 
that anthropomorphic art could reach no further than this 
in its attempted embodiment of the resistless strength and 
elemental energy of the sea; but, besides the drawing, we 
have the wonderful breast in the British Museum, a master- 
piece as regards the expression of animated physical power, 
and a monumental rendering of Homer's phrase. 

We should expect to find a very different representation of 
the god in the peaceful group on the frieze, and we can 
recognize him with practical certainty in the bearded deity 
who sits in intimate converse with Apollo», resting his left 
hand on a trident that was indicated in painting, and letting his 
right fall idly by the seat of his throne (Pl. XXXIV). There 
is a forcible simplicity and a certain tranquil self-confidence 
in the figure; but the subtle characterization that marks the 
other divine personalities is lacking here, and neither in the 
pose, nor in the arrangement of the drapery, nor in the display 
of forms, is there the same elevation or effect of majesty as in 
the form of Zeus on the other side of the central group. It 
was evidently the intention of the sculptor to present the 
nature of Poseidon as on a slightly lower plane than that of 
Apollo or the supreme deity; the brow shows the noble 
Pheidian treatment, but the cheekbones are more strongly 


* The epigraphy as well as the style Apollo, but also by a process of elimina- 
points to Attic work of the close of the tion, for no other figure in the frieze 
fifth century. can advance any pretensions to his 

> He is discovered not merely by name. 
internal evidence and his grouping with 
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marked than in the other heads. The group in which he finds 
himself has a certain cult-value as showing the historic associa- 
tion of Poseidon Apollo and Aphrodite, the divinities of the 
later Ionic stratum which deposited itself above the bed-rock 
of the oldest Attic religion, and with which the personality 
and the myth of Theseus were connected. 

Looking at the art of the fourth century, we find that the 
literary record concerning its sculpture shows us Scopas Praxi- 
teles and Lysippos working once at least on this theme; but 
no figure of Poseidon is mentioned as standing out among 
their masterpieces, although the group of Scopas in which he 
appeared, and which is usually interpreted as the apotheosis of 
Achilles, receives Pliny’s enthusiastic praise*. On the other . 
hand there was a famous type of Poseidon at Athens, painted 
by Euphranor in his group of the Twelve deities, in which he 
was said to have depicted him in a style so majestic that his 
imagination failed him when he tried to find a still more 
august type for Zeus». This is, in fact, the only Poseidon in 
antiquity that is singled out by the literary verdict. 

Only a few monuments have descended to us from this age 
that are of significance for religious art. Chief among these 
will be the bronze from Dodona, in the British Museum, if we 
can be sure that it represents Poseidon rather than Zeus; and 
the somewhat troubled expression is in favour of this belief 
(Pl. VIII). The sea-god must then be imagined to be 
resting his outstretched right hand on his trident, and to be 
holding a fish in his left. The head reminds us of the Zeus 
of Ocricoli, the hair, though less violently treated, forming a 
framework to the face. If this interpretation is correct, then 
it was the emotional art of the fourth century that invented 
the characteristic expression for the Poseidon-countenance, 
the look of melancholy or of restless perturbation. But some 
doubt must remain as to this, owing partly to the paucity of 
the evidence, for fourth-century coins with any ideal repre- 
sentation of Poseidon’s head are rare; nor do those that may 
be quoted clearly show this peculiar trait. For instance, a 


* Nat. Hist, 36. 26. > Valer. Max. 8 11. 
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coin of Messene, in Sicily, undoubtedly of this period *, pre- 
sents us a countenance serious and even stern, with deep 
eye-sockets and strongly marked forehead, but there is no 
melancholy or trouble in the face (Coin Pl. A, 9); nor is this 
found on a coin of Nisyros of the later part of this century, 
which shows a striking type of Poseidon, with such character- 
istic traits as the wilder beard and the upturned glance. 

As regards the vase-paintings of this century, there are 
but few that contribute any new trait to the development 
of this type. Near to, or just before the beginning of this 
period, we may place the Kadmos vase of the Berlin Anti- 
quarium °, with Doric inscriptions in an almost complete Ionic 
alphabet, and perhaps a product of Tarentum (Pl, IX): 
Poseidon, gazing on the combat between Kadmos and the 
dragon, is standing with his foot on a rock, his right hand on 
his hip, his left resting on the trident, his hair crowned with 
laurel, and a himation folded about his lower limbs and over 
his left shoulder. There is character in the pose, but nothing 
distinctive in the face. This is the elder bearded deity; but 
the youthful type, though very rarely chosen, was known to 
the vase-painters of the fourth century, as also to the earlier 
artists, for we find on a late vase in Naples a beardless 
Poseidon standing before Amphitrite’. But the most impres- 
sive representation of the god that this branch of art has 
bequeathed us from this period is to be found on the 
Kertsch vase, already noticed in the chapter on the monu- 
ments of Athena®, where he figures in the Attic myth of the 
contest between the two divinities for possession of the land 
(Pl. Xa). The form of Poseidon here has no doubt been 
derived from the Pheidian work in the west gable of the 
Parthenon: the god is striking downwards with his trident, 
full of wrathful energy; his face is dark and stern, and his 
hair rises erect above his forehead. The whole form is adapted 
to the dramatic occasion, but the wild treatment of the hair, of 


® Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Sicily, p. 107 Overbeck, Atlas, xii. 8; Gerhard, 
(Overbeck, Miinztaf. V. 10). Etrusk. Campan, Vasenb. Taf. C. 

> Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Caria,’ Pl. 34. 4. @ Overbeck, Adidas, xiii. 15. 

© Furtwiangler, Beschreibung, 2634; * Vol. 1, p. 334. 
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which this is the earliest example, becomes a typical and 
characteristic trait in the later centuries. 

Of the larger plastic representations of this deity that the 
fourth century created no original example has been pre- 
served ; the marble statues in our museums are mainly Gracco- 
Roman copies. But it has been supposed that we can affiliate 
some of them to master-works of this period, and that an 
original statue of Lysippos has inspired the later copyists, to 
whom we owe that special type of Poseidon, in which he 
appears resting his foot on some support, such as a rock or a 
dolphin, and leaning forward, with one hand resting on his 
thigh and the other grasping the trident. The earliest ex- 
amples of such a pose are offered by the Kadmos-vase men- 
tioned above, which may be dated near to 400 B.C., and 
next by the coin of Demetrius, which is thought to com- 
memorate his naval victory in 306 B.c.* (Coin Pl. A, 10); and 
from this time onward the motive is prevalent on coins, gems, 
and in statuary and painting®. These facts seem to speak to 
some famous original dedicated in some central locality, and 
we naturally think of the Isthmus of Corinth. Now Corinth 
is one of the states that used this type for her later coins; and 
that it was derived from some image of Poseidon that stood 
in his temple on the Isthmus is rendered probable by the 
evidence of the well-known Vienna cameo°, a work of Graeco- 
Roman glyptic, that presents Poseidon as the central figure 
in this attitude, standing with his foot on a rock, as it were, 
between two seas, with a two-horsed chariot on each side of 
him as emblem of the Isthmian games, and with various local 
divinities or personifications in the field (Pl. X b). 

It is a common assumption that this Isthmian original was 


®* Head, Hist. Num. p. 202; Over- 
beck, X. M7. vol. 3, Miinztaf. VI. 2. 

> Cf. Coins of Patrai R. 66°, Samos 
R. 78, Corinth, Imhoof-Blamer-Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus. Pl. D. 53; for 
other examples in Roman period vide 
Overbeck, op. cit. Miinztaf. VI. 3-6; 
id. Gemmentaf, 2. 3-6: Mai, Prcturae 
Vergilis, Pl. 43 (showing very late 


survival of the motive) ; mosaic in Pom- 
peii, Overbeck, op. cit. p. 313. 

© For detailed discussion of the work 
vide Wieseler, A/te Denkmaler, 2. 75° 
(who doubts the connexion between 
the cameo-figure and the Isthmian cult- 
image), and Wernicke, Archdol. Ansetg- 


1899, p. 199. 
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a work of Lysippos*; and it seems in itself likely that so 
fine an observer of natural truth and character should have 
selected for his ideal of the sea-god an attitude so characteristic 
of the mariner. But the evidence that he did so is somewhat 
weak and indirect. It is only Lucian who speaks—in a quite 
casual way—of a bronze statue of Poseidon, made by this 
sculptor for the Corinthians °°; but there is no indication that 
it was intended specially for the Isthmian shrine, for there 
were other temples and other statues of Poseidon in Corinth. 
The theory can only maintain itself strongly if we can discern 
a marked Lysippean character in the surviving Poseidon 
statues that show the pose in question. The three well- 
known examples are found in the Lateran Museum, the 
Albani Collection, and in the Augusteum in Dresden®; of 
these the first and the last are close replicas of the same 
original, but in the Albani statue the pose of the arms and 
legs has been shifted from right to left, and the head is 
turned towards its left. The forms of the head are generally 
the same in all three; the hair is raised erect above the 
forehead to fall in thick clusters that encase the cheeks, the 
lips are slightly parted, the centre of the forehead is strongly 
marked and protruding, the eyes seem gazing into the dis- 
tance; and all three bear a distinct resemblance to the head of 
Zeus from Ocricoli, which is generally regarded as of Lysip- 
pean character. The expression of the countenance will be 
best gathered from the accompanying plate, showing the head 
of the Lateran statue (Pl. XI). As compared with the 
Ocricoli bust, it gives the impression of a personality forcible 
and energetic, but of a lower grade of divinity; the energy 
revealed is physical rather than intellectual. 


* Vide Lange, Das Motiv des aufge- 
stutsten Fusses,s. 41 ; much of his argu- 
ment proving that the Isthmian cult- 
image was by Lysippos is unsatisfactory : 
he gives no adequate explanation of 
Pausanias’ silence ; nor is his assump- 
tion justified that Lucian selects in each 
case the most famous type of each divi- 
nity consecrated in the most famous 
centre of worship. The only direct 


evidence that Lysippos carved a statue 
of Poseidon in this posture would be 
the notice of a statue found at Siena 
published by Lorenzo Ghiberti (vide 
Mem. dell. Inst. 1837, p. 69), ‘il nome 
del maestro era Lysippo e aveva in sulla 
gamba in sulla quale ella si posava uno 
‘‘alfino”’; but we cannot test the au- 
thenticity of the ascription. 
> Overbeck, Atlas, xii. 29, 30, 31. 
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We may believe that the original work from which these 
statues descend was a creation of fourth-century art; and as 
the treatment of some of the forms in these heads and partly 
the expression recall the Apoxyomenos to our minds, we 
naturally think of Lysippos. But the whole question of 
Lysippean art has taken a new departure since the discovery 
of his statue at Delphi, and cannot be discussed in this place. 

The monuments just described suggest that the artists of 
this age were partly guided by the conception of the general 
physical resemblance between Poseidon and the Supreme God. 
And it is likely that this was maintained occasionally in the 
treatment of the drapery. Another statue of Poseidon, in 
Dresden (Pl. XII}, which has been wrongly restored, with a 
head of the benevolent type of Asklepios*, shows us the god 
in a pose full of imperious dignity, standing erect but sup- 
ported, his left foot on a dolphin; the arms are missing, but 
his right hand was evidently grasping the trident as a sceptre, 
and from certain marks it appears that his left was touching 
the drapery by his left thigh. In the imposing treatment of 
the muscles and in the display of the broad chest the old 
tradition has been followed; and the himation is arranged 
about his limbs, as it usually appeass in the draped statues of 
Zeus, only that it leaves bare the left leg from the knee down- 
wards. All thisis skilfully calculated for the decorous display 
of physical power. The statue, which, as Wernicke has 
pointed out >, appears to be a reproduction of the cult-image 
of Antikyra, is probably a copy of a work that belonged to 
the end of the fourth century. 

Even in the next age the more tranquil and decorous type 
of Poseidon occasionally survived. A coin of Tenos, of the 
earlier part of the third century, gives a representation of the 
god that in pose, drapery, and treatment of the head assimi- 
lates him very closely to Zeus (Coin Pl. A, 12). But usually 
his pose becomes more restless, the expression in his counte- 
nance more passionate and strained, and the art aims at more 
explicitly conveying in his type an allusion to the physical 


®* Vide Wemicke, Archdol. Anseig. > Op. cit. 
1899, p. 201, Fig. 2. 
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nature of the sea as poetically conceived : and this accords with 
the trend of later Hellenistic art. 

The original of the Lateran statue had probably already 
taken into account the wet matted hair; and this is a striking 
feature of the fine head of the coin of Antigonos Gonatas or 
Doson *, which shows the damp tufts falling over the forehead 
and a garland of seaweed round the head; but the expression 
is still somewhat subdued, grave rather than wild: the forehead 
is swollen but not violently, the mouth slightly open. Other 
coins of this century accentuate the characteristics of this 
type: the deep eye-sockets, the protuberance of the fore- 
head between them, the wavy bend of the hair, the parted lips 
mark the Poseidon heads upon the coins of Bruttium (Coin Pl. 
A, 13), Brundisium », Hiero II °*, and Boeotia ¢, and produce the 
impression of atlens passion °, 

A few works of sculpture that are either originals or copies 
of originals of the Hellenistic period are worth noting. In 
the Central Museum at Athens there is a torso and head of 
Poseidon‘ of a good period, as is shown by the warm and 
liquid treatment of the pectinal muscles and abdomen 
(Pl. XIII); the countenance shows the characteristic expres- 
sion and features; as the body is inclined to the left and the 
left shoulder uplifted, it is likely that the left hand was sup- 
ported on a trident. Later than this and of inferior workman- 
ship, but still showing the warm touch of the Hellenic 
chisel, is the colossal Poseidon in the same museum, found 
at Melos&, with a dolphin by his side (Pl. XIV). The 
left hand holds a fold of the himation, the right held the 
trident ; the forms of the body are largely and softly treated 
with some delicacy of detail ; the head is high and not very 
broad ; the beard falls in separate wild strips. Though the 


* Vide Coin Pl. A, 13. p- 13 (Zeus), and p. 14 (Poseidon). 


DR, 1104, Kavvadias, Glypfta, no. 258, who 
© Overbeck, Miinztaf. V. 12. regards it as Asklepios. 
@ Ib. no. 4. © Vide Collignon, Buli Corr. Hell. 


© The overstrained and excited ex- 
pression is found also in some of the 
Zeus-heads on the later coins; cf. 
Macedonian coins of the second cen- 
tury B.C., Brit, Aus. Cat. ‘Macedonia,’ 


1889, Pl. 3. It was found near the 
headless statue with the inscription 
@co8upidas, but no evidence as to the 
date of the Poseidon can be drawn from 
this. 
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surface of the countenance is very defaced, one can discern 
the characteristic features, the swollen forehead, the deep 
eye-sockets, the convex centre of the eyeballs. The expression 
is fierce and defiant, and the whole pose somewhat theatrical. 
We may compare the theatrical pose and the wild imperious 
countenance of the bronze statuette of Poseidon in ‘Vienna, 
a late copy of a Hellenistic original *. 

The head in the museum at Syracuse showing Greek 
treatment, but probably of the early Roman period”, is 
remarkable for the expression of wildness and yearning in 
the face (Pl. XVa); we may suspect Pergamene influence 
here, for something of the same mental quality is seen in the 
countenance of the young Triton of the Vatican, a work of 
undoubted Pergamene affinities. This look of restless longing 
becomes in the later period characteristic of the sea-powers, 
and the expression sometimes degenerates into a sentimental 
languor, as we see in a bronze statuette of Poseidon with his 
head drooping wearily to one side °. 

The Chiaramonti head in the Vatican is of very peculiar 
character, and is in fact unique among our monuments of 
Poseidon (Pl. XV b). The god is recognized by the wavy 
matted hair and the high and swollen forehead, but the 
sculptor has given him the appearance of a weather-beaten 
ancient mariner or dAtos yépwy, rather than of the Olympian 
sea-deity: the deeply-furrowed features bear the imprint of 
storm and wind, and a forcible naturalism is attained at the 
expense of divine characteristic. The original was probably 
a work of the late second century. 

The plastic monuments need not be further traced, for the 
Graeco-Roman sculpture merely carries on the Hellenistic tra- 
dition of this type*. To the development and diffusion of it 


* Sacken u. Kenner, Broncen, Taf. 6. 
1; Overbeck, op. cit. vol. 3, Taf. 3. 1. 

» Vide my article on ‘Sicilian Mu- 
seums, Hell. Journ. 1891, p. 58; 
Miiller-Wernicke, Denkmaler, Taf. 15. 
4; Reinach, Recuet! de tites antiques, 
Pil. 235 (who notes its Pergamene 


° Figured by Braun, Budllettino-An- 
nali dell Instit, 1854, Tav. 18, and 
Overbeck, op. cit. Taf. 2. 2; the bronze 
seems to have disappeared. 

4 A work of good Graeco-Roman 
period showing the excited type of fea- 
tures is the Poseidon in Holkham Hall 
(Michaelis, Aard/es, p. 305). 
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much had probably been contributed by the art of painting 
which dominated sculpture in the later ages of Greece. At 
least the beautiful mosaic in Palermo with its striking and 
imaginative representation of the head and bust of the god 
suggests an original painting that might have been produced 
as early as the fourth century (Pl. XVI). And it was easier 
for painting to do justice to the later, more naturalistic, ideal 
of Poseidon; the most salient example, apparently little 
known, of this mode of conceiving and depicting the divine 
powers of the sea is an admirably preserved mosaic from 
Carthage now in Vienna, which shows us the head of a sea- 
deity with hair and beard as if of red and light green seaweed, 
and with deep eyes coloured dark blue and tinged beneath 
with green ; the passion and ynrest of the sea is in the eyes 
and in the pose of the head. 

Such a theme is fascinating for art, but belongs to nature- 
worship rather than to ethical religion: and the monuments 
as well as the literature suggest that the personality of 
Poseidon did not appeal so strongly as some others of the 
Pantheon to the moral and intellectuai enthusiasm of the 
Hellenes. He was always closer to the material than to the 
spiritual world. : 
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7 Hom. J. 7. 445: Wooeddwv évocixbur, 

13. 43: Tlove:ddwy yainoxos éyvuciyatos. 

7- 452: rov & émaAncovra To €yd xal PoiBos *AndAdas 
Hipp Aaopedorr: moXiccapev abAncapre. 

12, 27: aitos 8 évvogiyaws ~ywv yeiperot tpiaway 
yyeir’, éx 8 dpa mdvra Oepethia xvpact mépre 
dirpay nai Adwy, Ta Oécay poyéovres ‘Ayatoi. 

15. 187: 

Tptis yap r éx Kpdvou eipev adeAdeoi, obs réxero ‘Péa, 
Zevs cai dys, tpitaros 8 “Aidns, évépoaow dvdaocoy. 
tptx6a 8 dwayra dedacra, éexaoros 8 eupope ripns* 

} tos é€yay FAaxoy wodujy Gra yatdpev aiei 
wradAoperwy. 

2. 478: Gupara cai xehadyy txedos Ail repmixepatye, 

_ “Apet 8¢ (dyny, ordépvov 8€ Toceddwr. 

(Cf. Cornut. 22 xadeiras etpvorepvos 6 Mocedév 84 rd tAdros rou weAdyous.) 

23. 306: *Avridoy’, # To pév ce véov wep dvr’ edidncay 
Zevs re Tloveddwv re cai ixxociwwas edidatay 
Tayroias. 

Cf. 277. 

Od. 9. 528: 
Avs, Lloceidaoy yasnoxe, xvayoxaira. 

? Hom. Hymn 22: 
"Audi Toaeddeva, Gedy péyay, dpxop aeidey, 
yains xunrnpa xai arpvytrowo Gaddoons, 
wdvrwv, os & ‘Edixeva cal eipeias éyes Alyds. 
8:x6a rot, "Evvociyae, Geoi syn» édacayro, 
txrewy te Sunrip tueva, owrnpd re mer. 

Cf. Hom, Epigr. 6. 

* Aristoph. Zgu. 551: 
“Inne dvaf Uscedoy, ¢ 
xadxoxpérey insey xrvmos 
wai xpeperiopds dvdaves 
_ wai xvavépBodos Goal 
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wiobospdpos spuipes, 
pepaxioy & dydda dap- 

apuvopévay dy Epynaow 

cat Bapudapovovvrey, 

Seip’ 7AF ds yopdy, & ypvaorpiaw’, & 

SeAhiver pedewy, LToundpare, 

& Yepaiorce tat Kpdvov, 

Doppiovi re idrrar’, éx 

réy dAd\ey re Oewy *AGny- 

aiow mpos td wapeotds. 

* Poseidon the Horse-God. 

® “Immws, 19 (Potidaia), 24, 29, 30 (Thessaly), 40% (Onchestos), 
45* (Athens), 48 (Kolonos), 554 (Corinth), 64, 64°-8 (Arcadia: cf. 
Demeter, R. 41—Thelpusa), 65 (Elis), 66° (Patrai), 82° (Rhodes), 
114 (Argolis, Illyria). 

b ‘Imwnyérns at Delos, 45". 

© ‘Immroxovpios at Sparta: vide Artemis, R. 18. 

d Himer. Or. 3. 10 ‘Immeioy THocadava tipaow “EXAnves wal Oiovow 
eri "lobup rp Ged, Sexvvovres airdv Hvioxov kui éy adrois Trois cydApaow, 

Poseidon a god of vegetation. 

5 II, gurdApsos: vide Demeter, R. 16. 

@ Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 676 A dpucdrepos of beot ris Sypas Kal yorijou 
xugs Soxovow dpxns elvas xal Hocedavi ye puradpip nal Arorvoy Aerdpiry 
mavres ws Enos eineiy of “"EXAnves Ovovar. 

b At Athens, 45P; Troezen, 584; Rhodes, 115; Poseidon with 
I'7 Kaprodépos at Kyzikos, 86; Troezen, 58%. Cf. Ritual, 116. 

6 II. @vxios, 113% Il. 'Aogddws (?a god of earthquakes): Plut. 
Thes. 36 rov Geo bv "Acdadccoy xal Tarnoxoy mpocovoud{oyer. Macr. Sai. 
1.17, 22 Neptunum quem alias ’Evociy6ova id est terram moventem, 
alias "Acdadiwva id est stabilientem vocant. Cornut. Compend. c. 22 
yatnoxos Adyerac 6 Loveday xal Gepedcovyos Und river Kai Gvovow aire 
"Achadeip THocedin moddaxov. Vide 45° (Athens), 62> (Sparta), 62° 
(Tainaron), 75 (Syros), 82* (Rhodes), 86 (Kyzikos). 

7 II, Tasdoyos. 

® Arion, Frag. Bergk, 3, p. 80 “Yyuore Gedy wevree xpvoorpiawva 
Iidcedov, yatdoy’, éyxipor’ ay Gpay. 

b Dion. Halic. 2. 31 xadeira 8¢ 6 Oeds @ ravra émiredovos Kavoos tnd 
*Peopalwr by... Mocedava ceciybovd gacw elvai rues, al did rovro txo- 
yeip reripnrbar Boy A€yovoww, rs rhy yyw 6 Beds obros tye. ym bE xai 
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Erepoy oida Adyor dxovey .. . Hocedan yap dpavy Bwpsy ov8aychs yas 06 
tp’ ‘Enver of txd BapBdpev xabidpicba, Vide 40 (Onchestos), 
45/ (Athens), 55 (Corinth), 61 (Thurea), 62° (Therapne), 62° (Tai- 
naron), 6af (Gythion). xapai{ndros (Athens), 459, god of earthquakes 
66> (Helike), 98 (Apameia in Syria). 

Poseidon as god of rivers and springs: 55°, 628. 

* 8 Aesch. Sep/. 309 v8ap re Atpxaioy evrpepécraroy ropdray dowy tnow 
Hoceday 6 yautoxos Tybvos re maides. Cf. Pind. O/. 6. 58 "AAged péoog 
earaBas éxddeooe Moceday evpuBiay, dv rpdyovov. Hesych. s.v. "EmaAnpmos : 
6 Hoceday (leg. erAiumos or éemdydnos). Cf. 43, 624. Cornut. 22 
Aéyeras (Hlocvecdiov) rapa ress cai yuppayerns cal xpnvovyos. 

b As sea-god: ’Enaxraios, Samos, 78. UeAdyws at Athens, 45°; 
Rhodes, 82°; Uerpaios, 24 (Thessaly); ¢ép6ycos, 83 (Karpathos) ; 
TIpoonAvorws, 604 (Argos); Idvrios, 32 (Elateia); 62¢ (Tainaron). 
Cf. 34, 55, 624 f, 64>'4, 97, 100, 107. 

* Deity of the family and clan: Plut. 730 E of 8@ ag’ “EAAnvos row 
wadaov cat Larpryeveip Uooedamn Gvovew. 0. TeveOdcos, 60° (Argolis), 
62> (Sparta). 0. Awpariras, 62> (Sparta); Warnp, 49 (Eleusis) ; ; 
"EpexOevs, 451 (Athens) ; parpios, 33 (Delphi). 

© Political titles: "‘Apyeios, 80 (Rhodes, Nisyros) ; Bacwdevs, 58> 
(Troezen); ‘EAtwcénos, 66>, 87-88 (Ionia); Aaoiras, 65 (Elis); MModsov- 
xos, 58% (Troezen). 

1 War-god: Il. rporaios, 96 (Ptolemais); cf. 104 (Selinus). Cf. 
Herod. 7. 192 roice 8¢ “EAAnot of tpepooxdnot ... eonpawoy mavra Ta 
yevopeva wepi thy vauryiny. ol 8é ws ervovro, Tlocedewn Ewrnpe evéduervi 
nai owovdag mpoxéavres Thy TaxioTnY Onicw emetyovro én rd ’Aprepiovov.. . 
wept To "Aprepiooy évavAdxeor’ Hocedéwvos Swripos emwvupiny and rovrou €ért 


nai és réde vopiforres. Cf. R. 52. 
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The Euxine and Thrace. 

%* Phanagoria: C.J. G. 2123 lepeds Hovesderos (imperial period). 

** Pantikapaion: vide Aphrodite, R. 1061 (Hocedar Fwcivews). 
Latyschef, Jnscr. Rey. Bosp. 2123 [rov ard] Tocedavos [xlui ald’ 
“Hpaxd ovs Bacwda BaowWéer péyar rou cvpravros Boomépou TiBéptoy "lovAcoy 
Zavpoparny, vidy BaowWéws ‘Pooxoumdpidos (time of Tiberius ?). 

™ On the coast east of Heracleia Pontika rd Mocei8eov: Arr. Peripl. 
Cc. 13. 
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% The Thracian Bosporus: Aristid. 1, p. 35 (Dind.) ei pé» rais 
alaBodais rou Evfeivou wdvrov .. . lepd re abrov [Mocedévos| nai repévy cai 
Boopoi. 

%* Byzantium : vide Aphrodite, R. 1. Cf. Hesych. Miles. Consfantr- 
nop. 12 Tooedavos dé nat "ArdAd\wvos, Ss Haci, cvvepyourray aroixodope: 
ra reixn, Dionys. Byz. Anapl. Fr. 9 nai Uocedavos veds apxaios dv map’ 
8 nal durds, emiPeBnxds 8¢ +9 Oaddrry (in the vicinity of the city). 

Macedonia. (In upper valley of the Haliakmon) Ash. Mitth. 1902, 
Pp. 316 ’Ayopaias "Avyriydvou Hocadan xal 'Audirpiry edxny. 

17 Amphipolis, head of Poseidon on coins after 168 B.c.: Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘ Macedonia,’ pp. 46, 49. 

8 Pella: 2. p. go. 

1 Potidaia: 73. p. 99 ‘ Poseidon Hippios, naked, on horseback ; he 
holds trident and reins; beneath horse, star’ (circ. scoBc.) Cf. 
Herod. 8. 129 rov Hocedéwpos ds rév yndy xal rd dyadpa rd ev rp mpoaoreip 
noéByoay otros téy Llepoéwy, 

 Thessalonika: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Macedonia,’ p. 111, head of 
Poseidon with trident (after 168 B.c.). 

1 Poseidonion, promontory of Pallene : Thuc. 4.129; Livy 44.11. 

Thessaly. 

3 Strab. p. 330 (Fr. 32) ra 8¢ dxpa TomeiBov pew 7d peragtv Madtaxov 
Kai {TLKOU, 

* Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 133 9 loropia apd Depexvdy’ ve, Gyoiv, 
6 LleAias rq Locesdcm nul mpocire rave mapeivas. 

* Pind. Pyth. 4. 138 mat Howedavos Merpatov [Medias]. Cf. Schol. 15. 
Tlerpaios rysara: Hoceday mapa Gerradois, Gri daresay ta Spy rd Gerradica, 
Aéyw 37 ra Teun, werroinne 8: abrady énerpéxew rdv srorapdy Unvecdy (so also 
Herodotus, 7.129). £4. Mag. p. 473, 42 5.0. “Immos 6 Mooe3dar" ore 
Soxet mparov inmov yeyevynxévas Sicupoy év Geccarig, rH Tpaivy mérpay 
raicas’ G6ev lepov Mocedwvos Ierpaiov xabidpura ¢v GercaXig. 

* Larissa : Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1321, 1322, dedications Horedoivn 
Hal p|aravaiov. 

* Thebes in Phthiotis: C. /. G. 176g ®AdpSporos ... Docedan 
(third century B.c. ?). 

** Inscription from Hestiaiotis, Collitz 333 HWoredans Kovepig. 


** Kierion: Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thessaly,’ p. 15, head of Poseidon on 
coins after 300 B.C. 
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* Serv. Verg. Georg. 1.12 (ut) a Thessalis Neptuno equestre certa- 
men memorent institutum. 


* II. “Iuyus: Hesych. s. 2. "Iupas’ (evgas, Gerradot. “Ipyuos, Dovedar 
& (upos. 

*! Lokris Opuntia: terracottas in British Museum, dedications to 
Athena and Poseidon, circ. 450 B.c. 


Phokis. 


* Elateia: C. J. G. Sept. 3. 119 enfranchisement contract, fourth 
century B.C., émyeAnrai: ’Abdva Zeis ‘Eppas "AmdAXow Toreday Xaperes. 
130 [ovrig ‘Immopedovre Mocedan Kpdvou viet | 7 médts evéapérn roved? 
dvd6nxe Ge | yysOeovs corjpas (fourth century B. c.). 

* Delphi: vide Apollo, R. 118. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 65, 
inscription at Delphi mentioning 1d Woreddnoyv (on the terrace above 
the Pythion). Aesch. Zumen. 27: 

WAacrov re myyas «at TWocedavos xpdros 
radovca kai réAcioy vYioroy Aia 
éreara pavtis és Opdvous xabi{ave. 


Hesych. s.o. Updévews' Tovedev. Poseidon Sparpis in inscription con- 
taining the regulations of the phratria of the Labyadai (circ. 400 B. c.), 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 8, B, 10 rav 8¢ papov pepdvrov dvdeEduevos wot 
rou ‘AmdAAwvos Kai rov [oresdavos rov dparpiov xal rov Aids Marpwiov, 
? I. "Apo8evs: Schol. Lycoph. 617 otra ey Aehdois reparat. 

* Antikyra: Paus. 10. 36, 8 ‘Avrexupevor 3€ clot péy avdputvres ev r7 
Gyopg xaAxoi, gore Of oguow emi ro Aen Hocadan ov péya lepdv, Aoydow 
qxodopnpevoy Aidors* Kexoviara 8¢ ra evrds. 1d 8¢ dyarkpa spOdv yadrxouv 
wexompevoy, BéBnxe 8¢ emi Sedpine rp érépe trav modmy Kard TovTO 8é Exes THY 
xtipa emi rq pnpe, ev 3¢ ry érépg xeipi rpiawa €oTw aire. 

% Lokri Ozolai: Paus. ro. 38, 8 (at Myonia) Mogvedavds dorw inép 
ry wow Tépevos Kadovperoy THoceddmov, ev 8¢ airp vads Hocedavos’ rd de 
GyaApa és dpe ovx hy. 

* Aetolia: Steph. Byz. Horsavia’ més Alradias. 

*” Epiros: Strab. 324 pera 8¢ “Oyynopor Hoceidior xal BovOpwrdv. 

* Korkyra: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thessaly,’ pp. 143-157. Coin-types: 
Poseidon : head bound with laurel or fillet, second century B.c.; p. 152, 
with loose spreading hair. C. J. G. Sept. 3. 690 iepdx Hocedavos (third 
century B.C.). | 

Illyria: vide Ritual, 114°, 
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Boeotia. 

3 Ki, Mag. 547 ‘EXuénoy rip [ocedéva eipnxer[“Ounpos| ard ‘EXtxevosy 
és ’Apicrapxos Bovderas’ érei 7 Bowwria Gdn lepd Hocedevos' ov yap apeoxes 
dwd ‘EXixns. Paus. 9. 31, 3 (near the top of Helikon) 9 rot “Imrov 
Kaoupévy Kpnvn’ tavtny rdv BedAepodpdyrov woijaal paow tmroy, éwmeyyavoaryra 
éwAn ris yas (cf. R. 665, 2). ? At Aigosthena: C. J. G. Sept. 1. 43 

cult of ‘ Posidonios,’ possibly a hero-cult). 


© Haliartos-Onchestos. 
®* Hom. J/. 2. 506: , 
"Oyxnoréy GO lepdv, Woar8niov aydady ddcos. 
b Hymn Herm. 186: 
"OyxnardyS adixave xidy, wodunparoy dAcos 
dyvov épsodapayou Tasndxov. 
Hymn Apoll. 231 : 
’Oyxnordy... 
6a veodpns medos dvanvées dyOdperss sep 
€Axwyv Gppara xadd, xapal 8 édarip ayabds wep 
éx B8idporo Bopay dddyv epxerar’ of Be réas pey 
neiv’ Gyea Kporéovow avaxropiny aduevres. 
el 8¢ xev Appar’ dynow dv Grad der8pnern 
immous yey Kopeovot, Ta 8€ wAi(vavres éBour* 
ds yap ra mporie doin yeved* of 8¢ dvaxre 
eSxovra, didpov 8é Beot rére poipa pvddoces. 
Schol. Hom. JJ. 23. 346 Wooedady, éparbels "Epuwvos, xal peraBadov rv 
avrov guaw eis imroy, épiyn xara Bowwriay mapa ry Tidoveg xpqyn’ 7 oe 
Zyxvos yevouern immov éyévvncey, bs... ."Apeiwv éxrnOn. Kompeds 8€ ‘Addprov 
Bacevwr . . . €AaSe Bdpor abréy rapa Llocedapos. 

© Strab. p. 412 'Oyxnords & doriv, Grov rd "Aupicrvomxdy cumipyero €y 17} 
‘AXaprig mpos ri Koraids Aluvy nal rep Thvepixe wedi . . . txev Hocedeovos 
lepdy nal abrd Widdy. 

d Paus. 9. 26, 5 wdAews epeima "Oyynorov' act 8¢ évravéa olkpoa 
Hoce:daevos aida ’Oyxnordy’ én’ eno 8¢ vads re xai dyadpa Hovedavos dAci- 
mero Oyxnoriou xai rd dAgos, & 87 xai “Opnpos éryvecey. 

© Head, Hist. Num. p. 293, coin of Haliartos, .c. 387-374 (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘Central Greece; Pl. 7. 15), obv. ‘Boeotian shield, on 
which trident’; rev. ‘Poseidon-Onchestios naked, striking with trident.’ 

“| The Minyan Orchomenos: vide s.v. Kalaureia, 58¢. 

“ Thebes: Hesiod, Scut. 104: | 

raupeos *Evvoolyasos 
bs OnBns xpndepvow trea preral re wdAna. 
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& GO isms sovropedwy dvat 
lyGuBdry paxava, Hoceday, 
énxidvowy mévoy, exidvow didov, 
C. I. G. Sept. 1.2465 Ocoxnd ‘Eppaiw "Idpeva Toreddov Epmvdno |] (? circ. 
300 B.c.). ? Thebes: coin-type, circ. 288-244 B.c. Poseidon naked 
to waist, holding dolphin and trident, seated left on throne, at the side 
of which Boeotian shield, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Central Greece,’ Pl. 6. 1. 


Euboea. 
* Aigai: Hom. //, 13. 21 (vide R. 66): 
Aiyds’ tba 8¢ of [Hocedden) KAvra depara Bérbecs dips 
xpvoea pappyaiporra rerevxarat, apOira aici. 
Strab. 405 Alyds ras év EvBoig, dv ais rd rot Hocvedavos lepdy rov Aiyatov, 
Hesych. s. v. Alyai* yjoos mpés 7 EvBoig, iepdy Mocedavos, 


‘8a Chalkis: Zph. Arch. 1902, p. 31, sacrifice to Poseidon men- 
tioned in the iepds duos of fifth century s.c. Cf. Monuments of . 
Poseidon, p. 61. 


“ Geraistos: Schol. Hom. Od. 3. 178 ériaro 6 Movedav ev Pepaore. 
Aristid. vol. 1, p. 35 (Dindorf) 6 é Tepasorg Aysjy xal lepdy rod Bod ob 
nai “Opnpos peprnras dy ’Axaiay vdoTe Kal rq arém\w to e€ “Tiov. Lucian, 
Zeus Trag. 25 4 ov airds [Mocvedév| repieides dv dv Tepaorg rov ddtéa rov 
€€ ’Qpeod ipaipovperdy cov tiv rpiaway, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 404, 
inscription mentioning temple, rov Mocedavos rov Tepaoriov. Schol. 
Pind, O/. 13. 159 é» EvBoig Tepaioria ... dyerat Hocadan. 8a rdv oup- 
Bayra xeyava dy Tepaorg. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Etpimos* Hocvedar, 

“ s Karystos: head of Poseidon on coins second century B.c., Brit. 
Mus. Cat.‘ Central Greece,’ p. 104. 

Attica. 

* Athens, 

® Strab. 397 ‘Axrip péy ydp awd ’Acraiovés hace [xexAjobat] , . . Mocet- 
Sevtay re xal "AOnvas ard ray énavipoy Gear, 

b Pollux, Onomast. 8, 109 ai qudat . . , ent EptySoviov [perwvopdobn- 
gar] Aras 'Abnvais Hovedondas ‘Hpaorids. 

© Dispute between Poseidon and Athena for the possession of the 
land: vide Zeus, R. ro7i. Cf. Athena, 17%: vide R. 118. Strab. 
396 (from Hegesias) dpe ryy ’Axpénohw xal rd wepirris sprains éxeihr 
onsesoy, Paus, 1. 24, 3 wewoinras 8¢ wal rd urdy ris éAaias ’AGnva xai 
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xipa avahaiver Mocedéy, Cf. infras.. Arcadia (Mantinea). C.J. A. 3. 
209 (Hove: Sava xara ériraypa ro beod ’Awivys éwolnae (private dedication 
found within the Propylaea, ? first century B.c.). 

d Plut. Theseus 36 nat yap Movedaeva rais éySdas riyécs. 

e Poseidon in the formula of the public-oath: vide Demeter, R. 67 
(oath of Heliasts). Jb. R. 69 (oath of alliance). Cf. C. J. A. 2, add. 
66> ["Opsve v7 rdy Aia| xual “HAsoy ral Hocedm (oath of alliance between 
Athens and kings of Thrace against Philip (356-355 B.c.). 

f I. "AoddAeos: Aristoph. Acharn. 682: 

ols Hoveday aaddreds dor  Baxrnpia. 

& Schol. 23. Hooedey adoddAeos map "AOnvalos riparas. 

bh 1. *EAdrns: Hesych. s.9. 6 Hocedav dv AOnvas. 

i 11. "EpexOevs: vide Athena, R. 178 and p. 271, notea. C.J. A. 
1. 387 (inscription fifth century p.c. found near Erechtheum) ’EmeréAns 
Oivoydpns Zwevavrov HepyacnOey Lovedau.’Epeybei dvebérny. [d. 4. 556° 
(mutilated decree of Erechtheid tribe concerning sacrifices, fourth 
century B.C.) r@ Hovedém nai rq 'EpexOei. 1b. 3. 276 lepeis Hovedévos 
Taindyou wat "EpexOews. 815 6 lepeds Hocedavos 'Epexbéws Taumsxou (time 
of Nero). 

k 11. Inmos: Jb. 1.196 (schedule of accounts fifth century B.c.) 
Hoce:davos ‘Imriov. 

1 II, Kadavpedrns: Jd. 1. 273 Uoredevos Kadavpedrov (schedule of 
accounts fifth century B.c.). 

m I]. Kusadns: Hesych. s. 07. Kusadys Dooedév dv Abnvgow éryaro. 
(Cf. Apollo Kuvmos at Athens, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica.) 

n ? IL MeAayOpos: Lycoph. Cass. 766 gy récos 8 trvos AaBor AnOns 
MéAavépow éeyxdiBévr’ “Immnyérnv. Schol. 15. MédavOos b¢ 6 Hoceadey wap’ 
’AOnvaiots, ‘Ismryerns b¢ 6 abrds rapa AnAloss. | 

© II, Weddyos: C. J. A. 4. 1845, 1. 16 (decree of BovAn, fourth cen- 
tury B.C.) émawecas roy lepéa rod Hocvedavos rov Ledayiou. 

P IT. SurdApos: Jb. 3. 269 lepéos Hocesdivos Suradpiov (late). 

Q Il, Xapai{pros : 1b. 3. 77 (inscription at Oxford, late) Hoowdevos 1 
iorapévov mémavoy xosvixcaioy Swdexdypadroy Kcabnuevoy, Tlovedam xapat(nrp 


mpddrov. (Cf. Orph. Argon. 934 the dragon guarding the golden 
fleece called deipa xaparfnroro Ards.) 


Attic Demes. | 

“ Aixone (on the coast not far from Phaleron): Ash. Mitth. 
1879, 202, formula of oath, ») rév Aia 97} rv Hovadé vf) ry Anuntpa, in 
inscription B. Cc. 325—4. 
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“ Agrai: Bekker’s Anecd. Graec. 1, p. 326 KAci8npos €v mpare 
“ArOidos’ ra péy obv dye ra rov 'IAcocou mpds dyopay EldeiOua. rp b¢ dydy 
waha dvopa roure os wiv “Aypa xaXeira, ‘EXixdy, xal 1 éoxdpa tov Hoce- 
Bévos rou “EXxeviou én’ dxpou' cai dv re rerdprp els 1d lepdy 1d pnrpadoy 
vd é» “Aypas. . 

* Kolonos. U. “Immos: vide Athena, R. 17f, 17%; Apollo, R. 42%, 
Soph. Oecd. Col. 712: 

& mat Kpdvov, ov ydp vy» és 
763° elaas abyny , dvaf Moce:day, 
tnwoow Tov dxeoripa xadwiy 
sperac: raicde xricas ayuais. 

* Eleusis. 0. Warjp: vide Athena, R. 178°; Artemis, R. 18; 
Demeter, R. 176, 2055 (the Eumolpidai descended from Poseidon) ; 
Demeter, R. 18 (participation of Poseidon in the Haloa); Poseidon 


with Demeter and 4 [ais on the way between Athens and Eleusis, vide 
Demeter, R. 42. 

® Lakiadas: vide Athena, R. 174. 

8! Peiraeus: Plut.842 A rov Mocedavos dyava rroceiy dy Tespacet, rucA‘oy 
Xopay ovx Edarrov rpioy, 

* Sunion: vide supra, R. 3. Schol. Od. 3. 278 [Zovmnov] lepdv etpn- 
tas wapa rd dvarebeiocOas rp Docadem. Herod. 6. 87 fy rotor "AGnvaiows 
werrnpns énl Zouvip. Skyl. Perzp/.: Miiller, Geogr. Graec. Min. 1, p. 46 
Loumor axpernpiop Kai reixos’ lepdy Movedevos. Cf. inscriptions found in 
Poseidon’s temple at Sunion, Zp4. Arch. 1900, p. 134 orjca rd 
Widiopa dy rp lepp rod Mocedavos (third century B.c.); cf. p. 145 
orgoa év req lepp tov Hocedaivos| Zwrhpos éxi Lovviov, third century B.C. 
C.J. A. 1. 208 (fifth century B.c., schedule of accounts) Hocedavos 
exi Zourig. 

* Aegina: R. 58°, vide Hekate, R.7. Plut. Quaest. Conv. p. 741 A 
dy Aiyivg bw rov Ards [nrrapevov Tocedeval, 

% Megara: C.J. G. Sepé. 1. 47 Wooeisea mvypny (? fourth century 
B.C.). 

& Corinth: vide Athena, R. 17°, 1. Tadoxyos with Athena Hippia. 

® Aristid. 1, p. 36 od pay otre ye Pidov ovdey ode ayannroy aire obre 
ripsov, aos 5 “lrOpot ovros Kai d3e 6 x@pos, xai Tour’ éy® Kal dpxeia Dlocvesdaepos 
nad «al Bacieiay cal avAny .. . kal d6ppnrnptov. 

b Paus. 2. 1, 6 A€youas 8é cat of KopivOios Hocedava édOeciv ‘HAXip wepi 
ras yas de audurBirmow, Bpudpewy 8¢ ScadrAaxryy yevecbar odicw, "Iobpdr pey 
nai doa ravry Sudcarra elvas Tocedavos, ray 8d dxpay “Hdip ddrra ray iwep 
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rns wédews. ...§ 7 eABdurs Be €s rod Geod rd lepdy rovro pév aOAnTaY wxn- 
cdyroy ra “IoOuia éornxacw elxdves, rovro 8¢ mervey dévdpa dori wegurev- 
peva... Te vag 3¢ dvrs péyebos ob peifovs éerrnxacs Tpirwves xadxoi. xai 
dydA\pard ¢orw év rq mpordg, dv0 pév Lovedévos, rpirov d€ "Apdurpirns rai 
@dAagaa, xa) avryn xaAnh. 1a 8é Er8ov ef’ Hpev avéOnxev “Hpwdns 'AGnvaios, 
immous récoapas émixpucous mAnv rev émAa@y’ Swrai 8¢ odiciv eiow dA€pavros. 
nai Tpirwves 800 mapa rovs tous eici ypvooi, ra per lévw eAehavros xai 
otro’ rep 8¢ dppars ’Apdirpirn cai Hoceday éperrjcact, xal mais cpbds éorw 
érri SeXqivos 6 LaAaipwr’ edépavros 8é cal xpvoot cal otra menoinvra, TH 
Babpy 3¢, éf’ of 1d Eppa, pean pew éreipyaotas OdAaooa avexovea 'Adpodi- 
Tnv maida, éxarépwbey d¢ elow al Nnpnides xadovpevas’ ravras Kal érépets ris 
“EAAd80s Bopots oida dvyras.... § g rov Hoedavos S¢ ciow érepyacpevos 
tp Badpe xai of TuvSdpew maides, Sri 33 ournpes xal odo: vedv cal ardponwy 
eloi vauriAopevwy, da dé GAdNa dvdxecras TaAdnvns dyaApa nai Gaddeons, cai 
tmmos eixacpévos xires ra pera ro orépvory, “Ind re Kai Bedde $ nal 
6 twos 5 Unyaoos. Ch. 2. 1 rod mwepiBddou 8€ doriw évrds Ladaipovos év 
apirrepG vads, dydApara 8¢ ev alr Toceday xal Acvxobéa wai airés 6 Tadai- 
pov. (Cf. Zeus, R. 404, dedication to Ino and Melikertes and Buésos 
Kpovidns = Poseidon.) 


© Paus. 2. 2, 7 (in the agora at Corinth) gxoddpnrat xpnvy xai Moceder 
én’ aity xaAxois cat 8eAgis td rois rociv dors tov Hocedavos adueis Tdwp. 
2. 2, 3 ev de Keyxpeas ... dni rg eptpart rq dia ras Badacons Mocedovos 
Xadnoty dyakpa. Lucian, /up. Zrag. 9 adda oé pev, & 'Evvociyae, yaAxovy 
6 Avourros Kai revnta éroinoey, ovn éxdvray rére Tey Kopwbier xpucdy, 


d Himer. 3. 10 trreov Hocedava ripdsow “EdAnves xal Ovovow dy rp 
‘lobpe rq ep, Sexvvovres airdv Hvioxoy Kal év avrois Trois aydApacw. 


© Plut. Zhes. 25 rév dyava [ra “IoOpua] rparos €Onxe [Cyceis]. . .“loOuta 
tT Locedau dedoriunOeis dyew rovs“EdAnvas’ 6 yap émi Meduxépty reGeis 
alrdé&, vunrds éSparo, tederns Exov padrrow fh Oéas cai wampyupicpou rafw. 
“Enos S€ hacw én Ixeipwwe ta “loOca reOnva .. . of 3€ Simy, ov Exeipwva.. . 
“Erafev ovy xat Suwpicaro mpds rovs Kopivbious *AOnvaiey rots adixvoupevars éri 
ra “IoOua wap€xev mpoedpiar, dcov dy rémov eniayn xaraweracOew +d Tis 
Gewpidos veds icriov, ws “EAAamxos xai “AvSpay 6 “AXixapvacets icropnxact. 

f Strab. 380 eni 3¢ rq "IoOp@ eal rd Tov "IoOpiov Mocedivos iepdy aAces 
mirvades cumpedpes, Orou Tov dyava tev ‘loOpleov KopivOsos cuveredour, 

€ Plut. 675 B (Sympos. §. 2) éxet roivuy [ev rep HoAdcuevos BiBAlw wepi 
ray dv AeAois Gnoavpay| eipyrere yeypappévoy, &s dv re Tixverig Oncavpe 
XPvcory avéxeiro BiBXiov, "Apiorouerns avdOnpa rhs 'EpvOpaias wountpias, loOpta 
vevexnvias. Hyg. Fab. 2 huic (Melicertae) quinto quoque anno ludi 
gymnici fiupt, qui appellantur Isthmia. 
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8? Poseidon Aapaios in the Isthmus: Pind. O/. 13. 69 xai Aapaip 
yw Gvey raipoy apyavra tarpi Seitoy, 

b Herod. 9. 81 (dedication of spoils after battle of Plataea) rq 
"loOpip Oey Sexarny, an’ hs éxrdanxus Locedewr éfeyevero, 

* Epidauros: dedication to Poseidon Hippios, Cawvadias, Fouzlles 
55; on coins of Caracalla, Poseidon standing with dolphin and trident, 
Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese,’ p. 159. 


® Troezen: vide Halikarnassos, R. 91. 


® Plut. Thes. 6 fv 8€ Adyos tnd rov HirOéws siadobeis, ds ex TMocedéivos 
érexvoOn [Onoers!. Lloveidava yap Tpor{nuot o¢Bovras Siahepdvres, xal Geds 
etrds éarw airois Hoovxos, @ cai xapmay andpxovras xai rpiaway énionoy 
€xoves Tov vopioparos. 

b Strab. 373 Tpoiln» iepd ears Mocedavos dd’ of xai Hooedwvia rote 
éAeyero. Cf. Paus. 2. 30, 8 ’Aériow 3¢ rév “AvOa.. . mapadaBdvra thy apxny 
Ty érépay Tey néAcwy Hocedwrdda dvopdaca; cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Tpoctny. 
Head, Hist, Num. p. 371, coin-types of Troezen, circ. 4907388 B.C., 
head of Poseidon, trident. 


© Tlovedav Baowevs: vide Athena, R. 17>, 


d 11. SurdAjmos: Paus, 2. 32, 8 fori 8 ew reixous xal Hoceddvos lepav 
Svrodpiov" pyvicavra ydp adios tov Hocedava moiy haciy dxapmoy rip 
xepay, Duns és ra onéppara xal rev durey ras pifas xaOiavoupéms, és 8 
Gvoiaus re eifas ai evxais ovxere CApny dyjxev és THY yqy. 

e In Kalaureia, the island off Troezen: vide Apollo, R. 118. Cf. 
Paus. 2. 33, 3 fore & ody Hocedavos lepdv évraiba dywv, leparas 8¢ aiT@ 
wapOevos, €or dy és Spay mpoedOy ydpov, rov mepiBorou 8 evris xai 7d 
Anpooberous priya ort, 

f Strab. 374 fy 8¢ xal "Apdiervovia ris rep) 1d lepdv rovro érra médewy 
ai pereixov ris Ovoias* foav 8¢ ‘Eppidy Emidavpos Alywa ’AOnvas Lpacceis 
NavmAceis "Opxoperds 6 Mevvecos. ovr 8€ érexparnoey 7 Tysi) Tov Geov rovrou 
wapa Trois “EAAnow Sore cai Maxeddves dvvacrevovres fon péxpt Setpo épvdar- 
réy wes thy doviiay. Inscription (? third century B, c.) found in Kalaureia, 
Ath. Mitth. 1895, p. 288... pnvos Tepatoriou edofe rois modiras rov 
Gpyvpiov xai rov ywpiov ob dvéOnxay "AyacuwAns xal Nexaydpa tp Uovedave 
éwipeAnras xaracraca: vo, oiriwes rd re apyuptov éxdavercourrt ... kal Ovoovvre 
te Tlooedan lepetov réXetov cai rp Act rp Tornps lepetoy réAecov, Bwopdv éoaa- 
pevos wpo ray eixdvwy aitay mol rp Bovdevrnpip: vide Artemis, R. 18. 
Head of Poseidon on coins of Troezen: Brit, Aus. Cat, ‘ Peloponnese,’ 
p. 176, Pl. 31. 3. 

® Hermione, 58°: vide Artemis, R. 34. C.J, G. 1223 lepéa Geov 

G 4 
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Tovedavos xal warépa ris wddews (late period). Paus. 2. 34, 10 évratéa 
) mporepa wddus rois ‘Eppuovevow fv. dors 8¢ oguos nai viv érs lepa airoht, 
LlocesSevos pev éxi ris axrgs ty apxy. Cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Hermione. 


© Argolis (vide R. 114, Ritual). 

® Nauplia, R. 58¢: Paus. 2. 38, 2 olxcorjs ¢yévero aris Navm)cos 
Tocedavos Aeydperos cal "Apupowns elvat. Deiseras 3¢ xal rexay Er epeima 
cai Tloce:davos lepdy cat Acpeves elciy dv Navriig. 

b Temenion: 23. § 1 Hocesdavos lepdy ev Tyevip rerolyras xal *Adpodi- 
TNS Erepoy. 

¢ Near Lerna: 20. § 4 gor: 36 éx Aépyns xal érépa rap’ avriy ddd TH Oddac- 
aay éri xwpiov & Tevéatoy dvopdovcr, mpds Oaddocn 8 rov Teveciov Hoce- 
8avos iepdy dori ov peya. 

d Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 4 évrat6a Hooedards dorw lepdv érixknow 
IIpooxAvoriov’ ris yap xepas roy Hocedava émixAvoa rHy HOAANy, Ore “Hpas 
elvat Kal ovK aitou ri yy “Ivayos cal ol curducdoavres Fyvecar. 

* Thurea in Kinuria: Roehl, Jnscr. Graec. Ant. 79 (Laconian 
inscription fifth century) rade dvixad Aapever rq aire rebpimry avros 
doxioy ev Taféxp rerpaxy’ ... xai Tootdasa Aapover évixn Oevpia oxrdncy. 

® Laconia. 

® Therapne: Paus, 3. 20, 2 Hocesdévos lepdv erixAnow Tatadyov. Cf. 
Xen. Hell. 6. 5, 30 mpunddoy of brreis cig rév ireddpopow eis Tasadyou 
xara rages. Cf. the preceding inscription. 


b Sparta. I. ’Aog¢ddtos: vide Athena, R. 174 and 38> (inscription 
Jate period). Cf. Aristid. 1, p. 29 Ards Serjpos ruyay cal Hoaedavos 
Avs adedgdov ’Acdadiov. HH. TeveO\cos: Paus. 3. 15, 10 rou Oearpou d€ ov 
néppw Togedavds re lepdy ors Tevebdiov xal nppa KAeosaiov rov “YAAov cui 
Oi8aAov. Il. Awparirns : vide Apollo, R. 27% Paus. 3. 14, 7 wapa rou 
“AAxwvos TO npgoy Tove dards dorw iepdy, Awparirny 86 érovoudfovew ; vide 
Artemis, R. 18 Hoce:déy ‘Imroxor'pios. Cf. the hero Hipposthenes (? =) 
Poseidon, Paus. 3. 15, 7 wAnaiow d¢ darcy ‘ImrocGévous wads, ¢ yeyovacw al 
moAAai vixas mdAns® o¢Bovoc 8é ex pavrevparos rdy ‘Imrocbemny dre Tocvedan 
Tyas vepovres, II, Tawdpios: Paus. 3. 12, § (on the road leading out 
of Sparta called Apheta) rovray 8¢ ob wdppw répevos Hocedavos Tavapiov, 
C. I. G.1374 lepéa xai andyovor TooWavos (Roman period). Cf. 1349. 


¢ Helos: Roehl, J/aser. Graec. Ant. 79 xai Wootdaa Aapdreav évixn 
“HAe. 


d Boiai: Paus. 3. 23, 2 WAcovrs ex Bowsy rv éxl my axpay rns Madéas 
Any dori cvopadpevor Nupdasoy nai Hocedévos Zya\ya dp6dy. Cf. coin 
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quoted Hell. Journ. 7, p. 68, Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. Comm. 
Paus. Pl. O. 16 ‘Poseidon naked, standing, holds in right hand 
dolphin, in left trident.’ 


© Tainaron: Strab. 363 é» 8€ rq xdAm@ ris mapaXias 7d pév Taivapoy 
axry dotw éxxeiuévn To iepdy Eyovoca row Hocedavos év dces pupevov’ mAn- 
ciov 8 doriv dyrpov, 8¢ ob tov KépBepor avayOnva: pubevovew id’ ‘Hpaxddous 
é€“Asdov. Cf. Paus. 3. 25, 4 éml 8€ 17 dpa vads eixagpévos omndaly, Kai 
apd avrov Tocedaros dyahpa’® éroincay 8é ‘EXAnvay rivés wos ‘Hpuxdis dvayayou 
ravry Tov “Aiov rév xuva, ofre td ynv S800 81a tod onndaiov depovons. .. . 
Hesych. s. 2. Ta:vapias’ mapa Aaxedatpovlos éopriy Hocedmvos, xal €v airy 
Tawaptoral. Plut. de Ser. Num. Vind. p. 560E 6 yap doxreivas év ri 
paxn tov "Apyxidoxoy .. . exBAnOeis rd mpawrov tnd tHs Ivias, as lepdy av8pa 
réy Movody ayypnxes, eira xpnodpevos Nirais trict Kal mpoorpomais pera 
Sixasodoyias, exehevcOn wopevbels emi tHv rov Térreyos otxnow, Idcacba ry 
rou ’ApxiAdxou Wuxnv’ rovro 3 hy 6 Taivapos’ éxei yap acw éAbdvra pera 
ordAdov Terrtya roy Kpnra médw erica kai xarounoat mapa rd uyoropneioy, 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 45 wap xOdmov “Aida ordpa, Taivapoy eis lepav Eddapos 
€ABey vids lrmdpxov Moceddwvos dvaf, rév ror’ Evpora Tirvod 6vyarnp rikre 
Kagucov wap’ 3xyGas. Schol. Aristoph. Zgu. 1222 pepetras rods Eikwras, 
dray oredavact tdv Hocedava. Schol. Acharn. 509 Tatvapdy eon ris 
Aaxemans dxpwrnpiov, ev @ ordpsov hv xarayov els “Acdov. évraiOa 8¢ fy ai 
Hocedaévos lepdy "Aodadeiov . . . rovs EiAwras olxéras xabecOevras ev rp icp 
rov Hlogedaevos rov Tawapiouv ovdey Seicayres dveidov Aaxe8atnduor Kai dia 
rovro éddxovy évayeis elvar, Cf. Eupolis, Frag. 140 (Kock) répevos 
Hore:da Movrie, referring to the worship of the Helots at Tainaron. 
Roehl, Jnuscr. Graec. Ant. 83 dvéOnxe ‘Exépvdus Neapéray rp Tooidan’ 
epopos "Apiorevs (Circ. 423 B.c.): the temple a depository of political 
documents, vide C. /. G. 1335; Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4594. 

f Gythion: Paus. 3. 21, 8 Anunrpos lepdy dyov cai Mocedavos dya\pa 
Tasadyov. by» 36 dvopdfovos Tubedras ydpovra, olxeiy év Oardoon pdperor, 
Nypéa dvra evpoxoy (coin of Gythion, period of Caracalla, with ‘ Posei- 
don naked, standing, holding dolphin and trident,’ Hell. Journ. 7, 
p- 66. 


6 Aigiai: Paus. 3. 21, 5 évravOa fore pév rip xadovpérn Tocedavos, 
gore 8¢ éxi ry Aluvy vads cal dyaApa rod Geov. rovs B€ lyOuvs dedoixacw é€as- 
peiy row Onpevoarra ddiéa yevérOa Aéyovres €£ dvOparov, 

b Poseidon Iepatorios (7?) : Thuc. 4. 119 Myvds év Aaxedaipon Tepacrtiov. 
Steph. Byz. s. v. Taivapos* médts dé Tawdpov rov Tepaiorov perv adeAgou, 
Asds 3¢ wasdds. 


i Xen. Hell. 4. 7, 4 oworday roov pera rd deirvoy fon ywopever, éoccev 
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6 Oeds. ai of perv Aaxedardmos dpfdpevos awd rev wept Sapociay savres 
Upmoay Tov wept row Tlocede matava. 

*§ Messene: Schol. Hom. Od. 11. 28g NoAeds 6 Hoce8avos xai Tupovs 
wais, éfedacGets id LeAlov rov ddeAgou ris ‘IwAxov adixero eis Meconmy... 
cal... Thy IvAoy xrife ... 9 loropia mapa Depexvdy. Paus. 4. 2, 5 NyAéa 
rov KpnOéws rov AidAov Hocedavos 3¢ ewixdnow... pevyovra €€ ‘IwAxov 
IleAiav. Vide Ritual, 1124. 

* Arcadia: Dion. Halic. 1. 33 (at Rome) dwedegay [of "Apxades] 3€ 
cal Hocedan répevos ‘Irmip cal thy éopriy ‘Imoxpdrea pév map Apxader, 
Kavoovddta 8€ td ‘Popaiwy Acyspeva Katreorncayro, év 7 mapa ‘Popains ef 
€Oous éAwiovew Epywr trros xal pets. 


@ Asea, with Athena Soteira: vide Athena, R. 17°. 


b Kaphyai: vide Artemis, R. 47. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus. T. 13, Poseidon with dolphin and trident. 


¢ Lykosura: vide Demeter, R. 119. 


d Mantinea: Pind. Ol. 10. 69 (84) a» immows 8¢ rérpagw awd Mayri- 
véas Sapos dAipobiov. Schol. 2d. ‘Artppobov yap émBeruxas roy Tovedavd 
gyno. Bacchylides, Frag. 2 (Kenyon) Moceddnov os Mavrivées rpiddovra 
xarxosaddroow €v doniow gopedyres. One of the tribes at Mantinea 
called Hogoidaia, Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1203. Paus. 8. 10, 2 (on 
Mount Alesion, between Tegea and Mantinea, vide Demeter, Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Arcadia) wap& rot dpous ra écxara rot Mocedavds ears tov 
‘Inmlov To iepdyv, ov spéow oradiou Mavriveias. ra 8€ és rd lepd» rovro ¢ye 
Te axony ypadew Kai Soot pynuny GrAAot wept avrov rerolnyra, rd pew 87 lepow 
rd éh Hpdy gxodouncaro ‘Adptavis Baoweus, émornoas rois épyaCopernis 
érénras dvdpas, as pyre évidor res és Td iepdy Td dpxaiov pyre Tay épetioy re 
aurov peraxcwoiro. mépif dé éxédeve Tov vady odas olxodopeicOas roy Kadir. 
ra 8¢ €€ dpyns ro Nocedam rd lepdy rovro ’Ayapndns A€yorras nai Tpopomos 
mowjoas, Spuay EvAa épyacdpevos xai dpudcavres mpos GAAnAa, eaddou 8¢ és 
auré eipyorres avOparrous Epupa pew mpo THs €addou mpoeBdAovro ovver, pirow dé 
Stareivovow epeovy, . . . haiveras 8¢ nal Alruros 6 ‘ImmdOov .. . duaxdWas 
avroy écedOav és Td lepdv. xal sroinoas ovx Sota erupAwOn re dumeadvros és 
rovs dpOadpovs alr@ rov Kuparos xal avrixa emAapBave rd xpedv avrdv. 
Oaddoans 8¢ dvapaiverOa xia ev rq lepp rourp Adyos écriy Gpxaios. ¢omxdra 
8¢ cal "AGnvatos Acyouow és ro Kiya rd év "Axpordda, xal Kapa» of MvAaca 
éxovres és rou Oeou rd lepdv by pura rH emtxapig nadovow "Ocoyea....§ 5 
wépay 8¢ rou lepov rov Tlovedavos rpdmatdy éott Aidov wewoupévoy awd Aaxe- 
Saipoviwy cai “Aydos. 8. 11, I pera dé 1d lepdy rov Hlovedavos yepioy 
tnodeferai oe Spvay wAnpes, xadovpevoy IéAayos.... § 2 ef Bé awd rou lepow 
tou Iloceavos és aptorepay exrparnvas OeAnoeas, oradious re Flas padword 
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wou wévre xal én rou LeXiov buyarépav aditn rovs rddovs. Polyb. g. 8 rd 
tov Lloce:davos lepdv, & xeiras xpd ris méAews ev evra oradios. Inscriptions 
of Roman period dated émt lepéws rov Hovedavos, Le Bas Foucart 352 k, 
3520 (Dittenb. Sy//. 444). Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Hell. Journ. 7, 
P- 99, coin of Mantinea (autonomous), ‘ Poseidon naked, striding with 
trident, sometimes a dragon before him. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese,’ 
Pl. 35. 4, Poseidon seated on rock with drapery over knee; dolphin 
and trident (third century B.c.). 

© Megalopolis: vide vol. 5, Hermes, R. 27. Paus. 8. 30, 1 sAncio» 
d¢ Fon rhs WéAews Tlocedavds éorw Endrrovu vads. €Aettero 3€ rov aydAparos 
H «epadn. 

f Methydrion: Paus. 8. 36, 2 gore 3€ ¢v Mebudpio Mocedards re ‘Innlov 
vads. Orchomenos: 8. 13, 2 Oéas 8€ avrd&t dfia mnyy re ad’ hs Sdpevorras 
xai Ilovedaves dors xal "Adpodirns lepa® AiBov 8é ra dydApara, 

6 Pheneos. I. “Immos: vide Athena, R. 16™; Artemis, R. 48. 
Vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 379, coin-type of Pheneos, horse grazing. 

bh Phigaleia: vide Demeter, R. 40. 

i Tegea: vide vol. 5, Hermes: Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. Cf. private 
dedication, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1901 (25), p. 276 ’Aynoias avéOnxe 
Hooedavt. 

k Thelpusa: vide Demeter, R. 41. 

1 Trikolonos: Paus. 8. 35, 6 wddts 8€ Foav xat of TpexdrAwvoi sore. 
pever 8¢ aurd&s nat és nuas ers emt Adhou Tocedaves lepdy cai dyadpa rerpa- 
yevor xai Sérdpov mepi 1d lepdv ear ddoos. 

™m ?Pallantion: Head, Ast. Num. p. 352, trident on Achaean 
federal coinage. 

* Elis. At Olympia, Poseidon “Immus: vide Hera, R. 46>. 1. 
Aaotras: vide Zeus, R. rog>. (Cf. Herodot. 4. 145-148 for Minyan 
settlement in Elis.) Strab. 343 rd Sapicdy pera ravra, drov rd padtora 
Tyseepevoy Tov Lapiov Mocedavos lepdy grrs 8 Gdcos aypteAaiwv méwv, 
éxepedouvro 8 atrov Maxiorios’ otro 8¢ Kal ryy éxexetpiay émiyyeddov, ty 
xadovet Lapiov’ ouvredovar 8 eis rd lepdy mavres Tpipidco, Cf. vol. 5, 
Hermes, R. 32. 

“ Achaea. 

® Aigai: Hom. //. 8. 203: 

ol 8¢ roe eis ‘EXixny re xa Aiyas dap’ dydyovacs 

wodAd re Kal yapievra. 
Pind. Nem. 5. 37 (66) Woveddwva bs Alyaber wort crerdy Oapd vioceras 
"leOusy Awpiay: temple of Poseidon and Aphrodite, vide Aphrodite, 
R, 35. 
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b Helike: Strab. 384 efapOev iwd ceacpoo rd méAayos KarexAvce kai 
atriy xal rd lepdy rou ‘EXcxoviov Tocesdavos, y xal vi» rt ripmow “loves xai 
Gvovow écxet ra Tlamdna, péepsnra 8¢ ws bwovoovol tives raurns ris Ovcias 
“Opnpos Stay pp “‘ avrap 6 Gupdy dicbe nai Fovyev, as Gre ravpos Fpvyev AAno- 
pevos “EXixescoy audi dyaxra.”  rexpaipovrai re vewrepow elvar ris ‘lomxnys 
Grosias roy ronThy, pepynuevoy ye tis Llavtomays Ovoias fy dv ry Upureoy 
Xopg ouvrerovow “loves rH ‘EXixwvig Looe dave, drei xai avroi of Hpinpeis €€ 
‘EXians elvat Aéyorrat® cat 31) spos Hy Ovciay ravrny xabiotaow aydpa veov 
Ipujvea roy ray iepwy emipeAnodcpevoy, .. . vopi{ovas xaddrepeiw wepi thy 
Ovoiay ravrny “lwves, Gray Oudpevos 6 ratpos puxnonra’ of 3 dvyraéyovres pera- 
épovow els thy ‘EXixny ra AexOevra rexpnpia wept tov ravpou cai ris bvoias 
~» karexAvaOn 8 fy ‘EXixn dvoly reat mpd rey Acuxrpixay. ‘Eparocbéwns 8é 
cai aurds ideiy Gyo tov rémov, nal rovs mopOpéas Atyeww os ev rH wdpy ops 
dornxes Tocedav xddxeos, €xwv lrmdxapmoy dv tr xetpi xivduvoy Géporra rois 
ducrueiow. .. . P. 385 “Halodos 8¢ nai ddAns ‘ENXiens pepsnrat Oerraduxis (cf. 
Hes. Seu. 381). Head, Ast, Num. p. 349, coin-type of Helike, circ. 
400-373 B.C., ‘head of Poseidon diademed within a circle of waves’: 
on rev. trident between dolphins. Schol. Hom. J//. 20. 404 ‘EXtcoviop 
audi dvaxra roy Hocedava, froe Sri dv ‘EXcxdve Spec rs Botwrias rysarat, 7 ¢v 
‘“EXixy’ paddov oly mapa roy ey ‘EXixy. ... NyAeds 6 Kddpou xpnopdr AaBov 
droxiay éorei\evy els MiAnroy nai rq Kapiay é€ "A@nvav nal rie 'Axaixis 
‘EXlens. sapayerdpevos 8€ els ri» Kapiay lepdv Tocedavos idpvcaro cat dé 
rou éy ‘EXixy repzevous ‘EXexomov mpoorydpevoe.... 1) loropia mapa KXero- 
darn. Paus. 7.24, 5 évravéa Seyro ‘EXixy wddus, cal “Ioow lepdy dyteraroy 
Hlocedév0s fv ‘EXcxwviov.  Stapepernxe 8€ adios... oéBeoba Uoredava 
*EXucomov® nal MaAncios re idvre exit ry myyqy rip BiBdida Docedavos mpd 
ris médews eorw ‘EXtxwviov Boyds, xal ocavros év Tép wepiBodds re xai Bays 
ors rH ‘Edixwvip Oéas Gfws (vide R. 87). 

c Patrai: Paus. 7. 21, 7 mpds 8¢ re Acuem Hoceadards re vads cai 
dyadpa ¢orw dpbdv dAifov. Tlooedan ... rocalde és dwavras yeysvaow 
émudjnous ... WeAdyewos xat ’Aopdduds re xal“Immos. dvopdoba 8é “Irmo 
tov Gedv weiBocro per dw res xut ew’ alriats dAdais. eyo 8¢ edperny innixns 
Svra ard rovrov oxeiw xal rd dvoua eixa{w (cf. Aphrodite, 30%). Imhoof- 
Blumer-Gardner, Mum. Comm. Paus. Q. 19, coin-type of imperial 
period, Poseidon standing with right foot on rock, trident in left, 
copy of statue in temple. . 

d ?At Rhion: Paus. ro. 11, 6 (dedications of Athens at Delphi, 
with inscription referring to the victories of Phormion) yewéoOas d¢ awd 
Tay vaupaxiey tourer Kai Ovoiay nod cai rq Hocadan ext rp cpopaloperp 
“Pig. 
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The Islands, 
North Aegean, 


* Lesbos (vide Ritual, R. 111): Hesych. s. 0. EAdpmos and "Edvrios* 
Hogedév év AécBy. Steph. Byz. s.v. Mecordvrios ... ovrw ev Epo riparat, 
wore: rs AdoBov. C. 1. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 2. 484, long inscription 
mentioning the priest Unorias ’Ernpitas Hocedaros Muyiw xal Muyias 
(cf. 136 lpea Mnorias), Jb. 71 ra Mooidea, mentioned in decree of 
late period. Jd. 95 fragmentary inscription dedicating a fountain to 
Poseidon, and mentioning a »acs. On coin of Mytilene, imperial 
period, Zeus, Hades, Poseidon, with inscription Oeol dxpatoc MuriAnvaiwy, 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 488. Cf. Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 358, inscription 
found at Mitylene : 


Znvi Oeoy imdrp waveronyn xai TWAovrore 
n0¢ Lorveddwr mavacdaXios avéOnxe 
Zwcipn ovpavioto Geo cwbciou mpovoias, 


* Chios: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 323, doubtful dedication to 
Poseidon. Strab. 645 év 8 rp mepind@ defidy thy vacov zxovrs dxd Tis 
wddews wperoy pey €ort ro Hoceidtov. 

The Cyclades. 

@ Amorgos: Ash. Mitth. 1876, p. 330 leparevoarra Asis nal “Hpas 
xat Hogedevos (? second century B. C.). . 

™ Delos: Verg. Aen. 3. 73: 

gratissima tellus Nereidum matri et Neptuno Aegaeo. 


Strab. 373-4 pact rév Gedy rovroy dAddfacGa: mpds pév Anrd rv Kadavpiav 
avriddévra Andov, mpds 'ArdAdova 8¢ Taivapoy ayriddévra TvOm° “Eqopos 8€ rai 
row ypnopov Ayes ‘"lodv ros Andy re Kadavupeiay re veperOat, HvOe rz’ irya- 
Bény wat Taivapoy nvepdserra.” C. J. G. 2271 (decree of thiasos of 
Heracles, ? first century B.C.) rais ovvredecopévats Ovoias rp Hocedan. 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 77 Tov Bopdv rov Tocedavos rov dv AcXdrpet, | 
Mogideca in Delos in month Poseidon: Jb. 1890, p. 495 (B.C. 279). | 
? Hovedér ‘Immryérns: R. 455. 16. 1883, p. 468, dedication, ‘Popny 
Gedy evepyéery rd xowwdy Bypvrioy Tocedamnacrar, 

™ Keos: Ath. Mitth. 1877, p. 144, oath of Keos dictated by Athens 
B.C. 363—2 ») ror Aia vy thy ‘AOnvday vy) Tov Llocede vy ryv Anyunrpa. 

™ Melos: C. /. G. Inscr. Mar. Aeg. 3. 1096 (dedication found 
with statue of male figure near harbour) Gcodwpisas Aaorparov Hoge 
dams (circ. 300 B.C.). 

*8 Mykonos: vide Ritual, 113% Month Hoceded»: vide Demeter, 
R. 9. | 
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™ Naxos: Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 741 A dy Ndfp 34 bed rod Avovi- 
gov |Hrreperoy Hovedéval. 

% Syros: C.J. G.add. 2347) Mocedévos "Acdadeiov (? inscription on 
boundary-stone, ? fourth century Bs. c.). 

% Tenos: Strab. 487 Tivos d¢ rw per ob peydAny exe, rd 8 lepdy rov 
Hocedavos péya ev ddces ris médews ew Oéas dftor, dv @ wai éorardpia 
meroinras peydda, oneeiov tov avvépxecbas mAnOos ixavdy rev ovrOvdrrey 
atrois dorvyeréver rd Mocedteona. C./.G. 2331 év[r@ lepg rov Hocedaros 
nal] ris ’Apdurpirns ... Hoctdelov nal Aroruoiay rq cyan [réy tpalypday 
(? circ. 200 B.c.). Cf. 2332, 2329 (decree awarding crown to be 
deposited) ¢v rg lepg rot Hocaudavos. C.1.G. Sept. 3. 97 (Elateia) 3636 6a 
T> Koy Tov Doxéov ray vacoy dovdoy elpev. Tac. Ann. 3. 63 Tenios 
eiusdem (Apollinis) carmen referre, quo sacrare Neptuni effigiem 
aedemque iussi sint. JM. ’Iarpés in Tenos: Clem. Alex. Proér. p. 26 
Pirdxopos 8é ev Thvp Hovedavd gnor ripacba larpd»y. Jd. p. 41 row Tede- 
giov tov "A@nvaiov, és dynos BiArdxopos, epyow eloiy aydApara eyvearnyn 
Hocedavos xai "Apdirpirns €v Thvp mpooxuvovpeva. 

™ Thera: Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 11 Kddyos xara (nrnow Elpeonns ris 
adeAPis oreAAduevos mpovopusocGeis ry wow avéxrice Tlocedeves nai *AGnvas 
lepdy airdht, os loropet Ocdppacros. Arch. Anz. 1899, p. 183 (inscrip- 
tion of middle archaic period) [Moced8éy] Tadoyos. Cf. C. J. G. Ins. 
Mar. Aeg. 3. 441 Uocedavos, 

Middle and South Aegean. 

7 Samos: Strab. 637 é» deft per ody rpoondéover mpds ri» médew fore 
7 Tloceidiov depa... txe 8¢ vedyv Tocedevos. Hesych. s.v. "Emaxraios’ 
Hocedav ¢v Sapp. Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘lonia, Pl. 37. 12, p. 308, 
coin of Trajan Decius, Zeus and Poseidon standing naked facing one” 
another, Poseidon with trident and foot on rock. 

79 Kos: vide Ritual, R. 113, 118. 

#0 Nisyros (at this time a Rhodian dependency): C.J. G. Ins. Mar. 
A eg. 3. 103 émi vavdpywr KAewvaiou 'AxectSpcrov Evéapou Hocedars *Apycion 
cai “Apes xaptornpeoy (referring to the Rhodian-Cretan war, B.C. 153). 

" Telos: C.J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 37 UWeredavos. 

& Rhodes. 


® II, ’Aodddeos: Strab. 57 (referring to rise of volcanic island 
between Thera and Therasia) pera rjv savAay rov sdbovs éOdppycay 
mp@rot “Pédiot Oadarroxparotyres dximpoondevoas Te rén@ Kai Tocederes 
’Aodaniov lepdy idpvcacGa xara ri vyoov. Cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 542, 
Rhodes, coin-type imperial period, Howeday ’AopdAews standing before 
altar, holding dolphin and trident. 
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> Diod. Sic. . 58 [Ka8pos] f8pvcaro xara riv vicov rod Geov rovrov 
Téperos, Kal Tev Dowixoy amédin€ Twas Tos émipeAncopevous. obros d¢ Kara- 
peyerres ‘ladvcios dcverdAecay cupmodirevdpevor rovras’ €€ by havi rovs lepeis 
xara yevos d:adexerOa ras iepwovpas. 

eC. I. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 705” [iepevs] Tores8avos xupytelov 
(Kameirus, third century z.c.; cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Knidos) 
tb. gos. 

d II. durdApsos: vide Ritual, R. r1g. 


© C.1. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 786 [iepeds] Mor:8avos Taio [? MeAayiou} cal 
“Immiov (Lindos): vide vol. 5, Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Rhodes. 
= Karpathos: Arch. Epigr. Mitth. Oester. 1893, p. 103 (inscription 
from Karpathos, dedication of Rhodian general, early second century 
B.C.) Nexaydpas . . . orparyynoas—Torerdan UWopbpip, C.J. G. Ins. Mar. 
Aeg. 1. 1032 avabépew és rd lepdy rov Moredavos rod TopOyivy ordAapy 
AHivay (first century B.c., decree of the city Brykos). 1033, 1. 25 
dvaberayre pia pev [ordda] éu TMopOup év rp lepp rod Movedavos, pia dé éy 
Tlorsdaip év rp icp ras "A@dvas ras Aw8ias (decree of d xowa d Moratéwv). 
* Crete: Apollod. 3. 1, 3 gnoas 38¢ Mivws mapa beay ryy Bacideiay 
eAnpevat, yap rov morevOnva, épn, eine dy etEnra, yerdoOa. xai Tove- 
Scene Oucoy, no~aro raipoy avadhayyva éx trav Bvbav, trocydpevos xarabvcew roy 
davévra. tov b¢€ Tlocedavos raipor avevros air@ diarpenn tyv Bacideiay 
mapéAafe’ rov 8¢ ravpoy eis ra Boveddia mépas, COvoev Erepov. C. I. G. 
2554 (oath of alliance between Latos and Olus) ’Opvw ryv ‘Eoriav . . . 
xai roy Hooceddy. Priansos: Head, Hrs’. Num. p. 404, Coin-type circ. 
350-300 B.c., Poseidon standing with himation around him, holding 
_trident and dolphin. Rhaukos (town between Gortyna and Knossos), 
Coin-type, Poseidon standing by his horse, holding trident (fourth 
century B.c.), id, Hist. Num. p. 405; Gardner, Zypes, Pl. 9. 3. 


asia Minor coast. 

a Sinope: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pontus,’ p. 98, coin-type, seated 
Poseidon with trident, circ. 300 B.C. 

b Bithynia: Ptolem. 5. 1 rd Hocidio» dxpov, near Nikomedeia. 

* Kyzikos. 0. ’Acdddws: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 454 (oracle 
from Delphi) 6 debs txpyoe . . . Gvoat nui xaddAcepjoa THocedan "Acpadeip 
Tg Kapwoddpy (? second century B.c.). Hell. Journ. 1902, p. 128, 
dedication to Hocedmn "IoOpig, first century a.p. Cf. 26. 1906, p. 28, 
dedication to Poseidon found near Miletopolis. 


Tonia. 
* @ Herod. 1. 148 rd Hanadmndy dors ris MuxdAns x@pos ipds xpos dpxrop 
rerpappevos, xow] €Lapaipnpévos id Idver Tovedewn ‘EXcavip, 1.143 al d€ 
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dveddexa médses . . . ipdy Wpvcavro éxi otwy aitay, r@ otvopa Mevro Tanw- 
mor ¢BovAevoarro 8€ abrov peradoivas pydapoiow dAdows “lovey. ovd 
é8enOnoay 8€ ovdapyol peracyeiv, dre pi) Zuvpwaion, Paus. 7. 5, 1 xpdvep oe 
Uorepoy Kai “loves peresocay Suvpvaios rov dv Tamwvig ovddAdyov. 7. 4, 10 
Tevopeons 8¢ dmaddayys roNuou Xios, adixéoOar ryvxavra és penny “Exrope 
@s odas xal“Iwor dor ovvOvew és Tlandamov’. . . rocavra eipnxéra és Xious 
“ova eUptoxoy’ ov pévrot exeiwd ye etpnxe xa’ yyriva alriay Xiot redovow és” lwvas. 

b Strab. 639 mparov 8 doriv éy rH wapaXig [’Eqeciay| rd Handnor rpict 
oradion tmepxeipevoy ris Oaddrrns, Grov ra Llamama, cow) wampyupis TOY 
"lover, cuvredetrar r@ ‘EXixovip Hocadan nui Ovoia. lepevras dé Upinveis. 

© Diod. Sic. 15. 49 xara rip Iwviay dvvéa wddas ei@bercay Kowny rovei- 
cba cvvodor thy T&y Tlavwviey, cai Guoias ovrOvew apyaias xai peyddas Hocer- 
8am wept thy dvopalouerny Muddy» évy épnup térp. vorepoy 8¢ modeuow 
Yevopevay Epi Tovrous rovs rérous ov Suvdpevos Torey Ta Llamamna peréOecay 
THY twaviryupw eis dadaAn raroy, ds hv wAnoiov ris "Edecov. wépavres be 
Oswpots Ilv6ade ypnopovs €AqBow adidpypara AaBeiw amo ray dpxaiwy xai 
Tpoyorxay avrois Bepav €€ ‘EXixns. 

d Ephesos: vide Ritual, 1124. C. J. G. 3028 of é» ’Edéow épyarat 
mponudeirat mpos re Hocadan, Teos: R. 66>. 

e Priene: R. 66>. Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia, Pl. 24. 8 Poseidon 
head with trident on coins of third century B.c. 

*8 Caria. Miletos: R. 66%. Schol. Lycophr. 722 ’Emmevs 6 Mooes- 
day mrupa Manoios riypara, Polyb. 16. 12 rov ris MaAnolas Hocediou = 
temple of Poseidon at the northern extremity of the bay of Iasos. Strab. 
633 Tov d€ NyAdws emi rp Locedig Boyds pupa deixyvra:, Vide Apollo, 
R. 2008, 

*° Worship of Znvo-Locadayv in Caria: vide Zeus, R. 41; temple of 
Osogos at Mylasa: vide R. 644, 

‘© (?) Karyanda: vide Le Bas, Asse Mineure 499, inscription, circ. 
100 B.C., mentioning a ravpaderns in connexion with bull-combats in 
a festival of (?) Poseidon: the flesh given to the priest. 

 Halikarnassos: C.J. G. 2655 éo€e rg BovAg xat re Sup... pera- 
ypawas éx ris apxaias ornAns THs mapeordons rots aydApacs rois Tov Ioces- 
Savos tov ‘IoOpiou robs yeyernudvous amd ris xrivews xara yevos lepeis rou 
Hocedavos rov xaridpubévros td ra&y rihy arrouiay éx Tpofnvos ayaydvroy 
Hocedén xat’Andddomn, (Cf. Strab. 374 “AvOns 5 spoxaréxesy [Tporfqra] 
mevoas “AXtcapvacdy éxricey.) 

* Knidos: vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s. 0. 

* Lycia. I. ‘E&paios, Zernp: vide Apollo, R. 31. Cf. C. 2. G. 
4267 (inscription from Xanthos, late period) Hocvedtan «iy Mavoodov 
*“AdaBdpxov, 
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*Se ? Attaleia in Pamphylia: Bret. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lycia, &c., p. 110, 
Pl. 23. 1: coin-type, Poseidon standing with himation over left 
shoulder, resting on trident. 

* Cilicia. 

® Aigai: vide Aphrodite, R. 57. 

b Cf. C. I. G. 44114, inscription from Cilicia, late imperial period, 
mentioning vady rov Mocedaves, 

© Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. § 193 (Miller, Geogr. Min. 1, p. 485) 
axpeornproy Hogeidiov ard Mavdavns oradio §', Herod. 3, 91 (city Poseidion 
on borders of Cilicia and Syria). 

© Syria. 

@ (Near Laodikeia): Strab. 751 Hoceidioy roXixvn. 

b Berytos: vide R. 70. 

* Ptolemais: Athenae. p. 333 of wepi rv Zaprnddva [rov Anpunrpiov 
orparrydy| . . . eOvoay Hocedtan Tporaig mpds rots mpoacreios ris méAews 
(from Posidonios). 

Asia Minor, interior. 

* 2?Phrygia, Dorylaion: Ash. Mitth. 1894, p. 313 (inscription of 
late period) : 

Aaivedy pe réxvacpa écopas dina yépovra* 

Once 8 ‘AwodX@rls avdOnpa TMoceddon, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 479 Ad nal Wooedav nai ’AGnvG nal sacw 
Geots evxapiornptoy Kai rorapp Ebpp xvduvevoas Kal Siagweis ev rpde tp réry. 

a Lydia: Poseidon standing with right foot on dolphin, left arm 
resting on trident, right on knee—on coins of late imperial period of 
Nysa in Lydia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lydia,’ p. 183, Pl. 20.11. Coins of 
Thyateira-Smyrna: 7d, p. 321, Pl. 41. 6 ‘ Poseidon resting right foot on 
prow, holding in extended right dolphin, leaning with left on trident.’ 

* Apameia in Syria: Strab. 579 ’Amdyea pév mpd ras MiOpaddrov 
orparelas éoreicGn wodAdns ... didwep elxds dort xal rov Moved riypacbas 
wap’ aivois xainep pecoyatots ovat, kai dd KeXasvov rov Hocedavos éx KeAat- 
vous puis Tey Aavaidwy yevourvou xexAno Oa: rHy méAtv exovupoy. 

Egypt, Africa. 

* Alexandria: Hocedéev “Icbpsos inscribed on coins of Nero, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 719. 

10° Inscription of king of Aethiopia, second century a. D., xarj\ Go» 
els rv AdovAny te Ad cal rg “Apes cal te Toceadan Ovowoa trip ray 
trefopévev. Cf. Diod. Sic. 3. 42 (rd Moceidecovy, promontory in Arabia, 
at the south-east corner of the Red Sea) odros dvopdfera: Moceideor, 
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pvoapudvov Hoceadian MeAcyip Bopdy "Apicrevos rou weppOevros vd Iroke- 
paiov pds xaraoxorny Ths cos ‘Qxeavov sapnxovons ‘Apafias. 

101 Cyrene: Hesych. s.v. DeAAdmos* Tocedar éy Kupnyy. Schol. 
Lykoph. 749. 

03 Carthage: R. 114° Polyb. 7. 9, oath of Hannibal in treaty 
with Philip, ¢vavriov Ass nal “Hpas cat "Ard\Awvos’ evavrioy Aaipovos 
Kapynvoviey, xai ‘Hpaxdéous xat’IoAdou’ évavriov”Apews, Tpirwvos, Hovedavos’ 
évayriov,..‘HXiou xaixeAnyns cal Tis’ évayrioy rorapéy xai Newpdver nat Vdarwy. 

Sicily. 

108 Messana: vide Coin Pl. A, 9. Diod. Sic. 4. 85 ‘Haiodos 5 soin- 
mys prow ... dvamerrapévov Tov meAdyous ’Qpiwva mpocxaoa ro xara Thy 
Hedapida xeipevoy axpwrnptoy cat To Tépevos rov Hovedavos xaracxevaca:, 
Tisdpevoy ind Tay éyxwpiov dahepdvrws. Cf. Aristid, 1, p. 59 (Dind.). 

1% Selinus: C. J. G. Sic. Jt. 268 8 ras beds rwcde mxdvre rot 
SeXwevrioe’ did tov Ala vinwpes cal Gd ror SdBow «al oid “Hpaxdrea cai od’ 
"ArddXwva xal 8ut Toredava nai dd Tuvdapidas cai 8: ’AGavaiay xai 8 Mado- 
dépov nal dia Hacixpdrecay wal dud rds GAdws Oeds, dud 8é rdw Ala pddiora 
(circ. 450 B. C.). 

108 Syracuse : 23. '7 dpxtov BovAns cal... xal ray EANwv woderav® ‘Opriw 
ray ‘loriay ra» Supaxoiay xai rév Ziva] rév "OAdpmov . . . al roy Hocedava, 
Cf. C. I. G. 5421 ebxopémny oe Geois oreplavapdpoy «fre Ulocaday (late). 


Italy. 

106 Rhegium : Strab. 257 rov Moce:daviov, ris ‘Pryiver orvdidos. 

107 Posidonia (Paestum): Head, ist. Num. p. 67, coin-type of 
archaic period, ‘ Poseidon naked, with chlamys hanging loosely across 
his shoulders, wielding trident. A sea-monster or pistrix sometimes 
as an adjunct symbol.’ 

108 Sybaris: Jd. p. 70, circ. 453-448, ‘ Poseidon brandishing trident 
(coin-type of Sybaris in alliance with Posidonia). 

10 Tarentum: Hor. Od. 1. 28, 29 Neptunus sacer custos Tarenti. 

10 Bruttit: Head, His#. Num. p. 77, coin-type, B.c. 282-203, 
‘ Poseidon standing, resting on sceptre, one foot on capital of column. 
Cf. Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. Bd. 3, Miinztaf. V. 1, head of Poseidon, 
third century B.c. 

« Brundisium: Head, op. cit. p. 43, head of Poseidon (Overbeck, 
op. cit. Miinztaf. V. 13). 

Ritual: vide R. 7», 29, 56, 58%, 58° (maiden-priestess at Kalau- 
reia), 664 (sacrifice to Poseidon and Theseus for naval victory), 82>, 
84,90. Demeter, R. 176 (Eleusis). 
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m2 ? Human sacrifice: Pind. Jsthm. 3.'91 xpavios appa Edvwv vady 
Togedavos epepovra oxeos (combat of Herakles and Antaios in Libya). 
Cf. Plut. Afor. p. 163B yxpnopot yevoudvov rois olxi{oves AéoBov, dray 
€ppars wAdovres mpootixywow, & xadeiras Mecdyeov, tére évravéa Nocedan 
yer ravpor, "Audurpirn 8¢ nal Nnpnior (@oay xabtéva: srapbévoyv. Athenae. 
466 C (quoting from Antikleides) ypnopds fv atrois xabciva: dvardéovras 
tT} Llocedan és rd wedayos rrapGevor. 

Animal sacrifice. 

13 Bulls. 

® Hom. //. 11. 728 (sacrifice of the Pylians) : 

da Ad petavres tmeppevet iepa xadd, 

ravpoy 3 ‘Adda, ravpoy 3¢ Hoveddev, 
Cf. 20. 404 (vide R. 66>). Od. 1. 25: 

Gyrideoy Tavper Te Kai dpyeay éxarduGns. 
Ib. 11. 130: 

péfas lepa nada Tloceddwre dvaxre 

dpvedy ravpdéy re ovey + emBrropa Kdmpov, 

b Cornutus 22 @vovow airg ravpovs mappéAavas 8a rv xpotay Tov 
gedayous, Cf. Philostr. /mag.2,16. Arr. Anad. 6.19, 5 évravOa ravpous 
re addgas [’Adéf£ardpos| rp Hocedan apace és rv Oddaccay, Cf. Serv. 
Aen. 3. 18: tempestati atras pecudes, candidas serenitati immolant. 

¢ Hesych. s. 2. Tavpea’ doprn ris ayoudn Mooedaves, 

d Athenae. p. 425 € wapa 8¢ "Eqecioss of olvoxootvres 7Oeos TH Tov Moces- 
8av0s éopry ravpoe éxadouvro, ds ’Apepias gyoiv, Artemid. Oneir. 1. 8 
ravpus 8¢ xara mpoaiperw ev "lovia naides Eqeciov dywvi{ovrat nai ev Arriny 
wapa rais Geais EXevoin ,.. cal év Aapiocy médes tHs Geccadias oj ray 
narowourrey eiyeveorara. Cf. R. go. 


u3 Rams, sheep, lambs. 


® Dittenb. Syllog. 373 (at Mykonos, Macedonian period) Hoodeavos 
dveodexcdres LlovewWave Tepeviry xptds xaddsorevov Aevads evdpyns. 6 xprds els 
wédy ovx elodyerat , .. T7 alTa Nuepg Llocedan Sui auvds Aevxds evdpyns* 
yuraxi ot Oey. 

b Collitz, Déalect-Inschr. 3632 (Kos, 189-167 B.C.) 6vdvrav xat 
gxavonayeiaOwy roi xwmofvoras tT Moredan nai Kp oly... xai ‘Pédp... 
Ovdéere 8¢ xard raid xal roi peraBodo roi ey rois lyGvow . . . Kal rol vewdAxoi 
eo kal 6 pavapxos K.T.A, 

14 Horses: R. 29. 


® Sext. Empir, ‘Yorum. 3. 221. Vide Apollo, R. 274°. 
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b At Argolis: Paus. 8. 7, 2 gore 3¢ 4) Aivy ward rd PewiAdior xadoupevor 
rns "ApyoAldos, vdep yAucl dx Oardoons dvepyduevov. 1d 8¢ apyaioy xni 
xabiecay és ry Aimny rq Hocedavs trmous ol Apyein cexoopnpévous Koherote: 
Dio Cass. 48. 48 6 Séfros ... rou re Hovedavos vids évrac éricrevey eiva:, 
kat oroAny xvavoedi andioaro, 1 inwous re, kal Se ye reves hac, cat dvSpas és 
roy ropOpoy (avras évéBane. 

© Illyria: Serv. Georg. 1. 13 nonnulli Saturno cum suos filios 
devoraret pro Neptuno equum oblatum devorandum tradunt: unde 
Illyricos quotannis ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis inmergere. Cf, 
Diod. Sic. 13. 86 [ApéAcas] rq Hocesdave wAnGos lepeiov xararovricas (? the 
Hellenic Poseidon). 

118 Swine-sacrifice at Rhodes: C. J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 905 
Oevdaciov éxrg lorapévov Toreadam Suradpip ts réAeos Oowsras (third cen- 
tury B.C.). 

ué Fish: Polyaen. 6. 24 (sacramental feast near Lampsakos) iy6is 
apOdvas emsBddrev rq rupt xa) olvoy srodly émuorévdeww os Hocedan Gvorras. 
But cf. Plut. p. 713 E (Quaest. Conv. 8, 8) del of Movedavos iepeis, obs 
lepopynpovas xadovpev, lyOis ovx éabiovaw 5 yap Bede A€yeras urdApcos. 
Athenae. 297 e ‘Avriyovos 6 Kaptorws év re mepi Adkews rovs adiéas Aeyes 
Gvoiay éniredovvras rp Tocedav td thy rev Guyver Spay, Gray evaypnrect, 
Gieww te be rdv mparoy dAdvra Guvvoy, cai ri Ouvoiay ravrny xadeioOa 
Guvvaia, 

17 Bloodless offerings: R. 459, 58% Feast of Uporpvyaa: vide 
vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 4st. 

18 Days of sacrifice: eighth day of the month at Athens, vide 
R. 454, ? second of Boedromion, Plut. p. 741 A (Quaest. Conv.) rip 
Sevrépay rov Bondpousmvos nycpavy efapovpey ov mpds Thy ZeAyny GAN ore 
raury Soxovcww épicat mepi ris xepas of Geoi, At Kos: Paton and Hicks, 
43> "Aprayriov 8 Moveadana. Id, 401.14. Aexarg (Taxipou| Hore dan 
€pepor| dpveva at Mykonos, twelfth of Poseidon, R. 113. 

19 The priest descended from the god at Sparta: R. 62>. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF POSEIDON-TYPES 
ON COINS ; 


10 Byzantium (cf. R. 16): Zph. Arch. 1889, Ui». 1, no. 18, Posei- 
don seated on rock, with left hand on trident, in right a tunny 
(Tiberius); for other types see 23. pp. 77-78. Head, Azst. Num. 
p- 230, fourth-century types, bull on dolphin, trident; third-century 
type, Demeter’s veiled head with corn-crown on qbverse, Poseidon 
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naked to waist, seated on rock, holding trident and aplustre, on reverse 
(Coin Pl. A, 4). 


121 Corinth : Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. Pl. D. 
60, Poseidon standing naked with trident and dolphin, copy of statue 
on the mole of the harbour: 25. D. 52, 54-56, Poseidon enthroned. 


12 Tenos: Coin Pl. A, 12, Poseidon enthroned, with left arm raised 
on trident, dolphin in extended right, himation round waist and lower 
limbs, circ. 300 B.c. (Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘Crete,’ Pl. 28. 10). Coin 
Pl. A, r1, Poseidon standing with dolphin and trident, and himation 
round lower limbs and over left shoulder, bunch of grapes in field, 
third century B.c. (7. no. 17). 

™ Caria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, Pl. 18. 9, iaiiveaeen 
second century s.c., head of Poseidon on obverse, trident on reverse : 
1b. pp. 164, 165, 174-175, coin-types of Tabai, Poseidon standing 
with left hand on trident and right foot on dolphin: Poseidon holding 
statuette of seated female figure with sceptre (coin of Gallienus). 

14 Galatia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Galatia, coin-type of Apameia of 
Seleukis, on reverse Poseidon standing clad in himation, with patera in 
right hand, ieft on trident, dolphin at feet. 

128 Cilicia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lycaonia,’ &c. Cilicia, Anemurion, 
p- 41, Pl. 7. 4, Poseidon standing, with dolphin in right, trident in 
left (imperial period). Kelenderis, p. 59, Pl. ro. 17. Similar type 
with lighted altar at feet (imperial period). Korycos, p. 68, Pl. 12. 5, 
Poseidon standing, with foot on prow, in right dolphin, in left trident. 
Similar type at Zephyrion, 2d. p. Ixxvi. At Soli-Pompeiopolis, 2d. 
(imperial period). 

1% Alexandria: Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Alexandria, pp. 108, 119, 162, 
Poseidon resting on dolphin holding sword and trident, p. 300. 

7” Tarentum: Evans, Horsemen of Tarentum, p.67, Pl. 5. 1, fourth 
century coin-type, the boy Taras appealing to his father Poseidon 
(Coin Pl. A, §). 

18 Sicily : head of Poseidon on coins of Katana, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Sicily, p. 51; of Solus, p. 144; Tyndaris, p. 236 (all of late period 
of decline). 
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CHAPTER IV 


APOLLO-CULTS 


THE most striking personage of the old Hellenic religion 
that remains to be studied is Apollo. The investigation is 
always attractive for the student of pure Hellenism, and is of 
value also for the general history of European ethic and reli- 


_ gious thought. Being certainly the brightest creation of poly- 


a 
€ 


theism, he is also the most complex ; so many aspects of the 
people’s life and progress being reflected in his cult. It may 
not, indeed, present us with the highest achievement of the 
Hellenic spirit in religious speculation: for instance, to trace 
the gradual evolution of ideas that made for monotheism, we 
must turn rather to the worship of Zeus. Nor, again, did it 
attempt to satisfy, as the Dionysiac and Eleusinian worships 
attempted, the personal craving for a happy tmmortality which 
was appealing strongly to the Hellenic world before the diffu- 
sion of Christianity. Currents of mystic speculation, coming 
partly from the East, and bringing new problems concerning 
the providence of the world and the destiny of the soul, scarcely 
touched and in no way transformed the personality of Apollo. 


A Panhellenic god, he survived almost down to the close of 


paganism as a brilliant and clearly-outlined figure of the 
genuinely national religion: and in reviewing his cults one is 
surveying the career of a people in its transition from the 


__lower barbarism into the highest social and intellectual life. 


We have the right to assume an ‘ Aryan’ origin for him, 
although we cannot explain the name. None of the various 
etymological theories and guesses are worth mentioning, 
except that one perhaps which connects ’AaéAAwy—in its Doric 
form ’AzéAAw»—with améAAa, a Doric word denoting ‘assembly,’ 
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éxxAnola as Hesychius defines it*. On this view, Apellon 


would have originally been the Dorian deity of the political __ 


meeting, adopted at an early period by the Ionian and other 
tribes, with the corresponding and normal change of the vowel 
‘e’ into ‘o’: or else dméAAa or amdAAa may have been an 
aboriginal word for ‘assembly,’ common to all the Greek com- 
munities, and everywhere the source of the name of the pre- 
siding god. The importance of the theory is that it would 
prove the political character of Apollo to have been his from 
the beginning. But there are etymological difficulties: the 
word dazé\da would give rise to such a personal derivative as 
*AzeAAaios », not to an uncontracted form such as ’A7éAAwp: in 
fact neither the form ’AmdAAwy (’AméAAwy) nor andAAa (a7éAAa) 
can normally arise the one from the other, though both may 
possibly be derivatives from the same root. And we shall also 
find reason for supposing that the aboriginal Apollo had more: 
to do with wolves and boars than with political meetings.. 
Deserted then—as often happens—by etymology, we can never- 


theless gather some interesting ethnologic conclusions from ; 
We discern that Apollo came into Hellas — 


legend and ritual. 
with the invaders from the North®, and aided by the light of 
two records we can perhaps follow the double trail of his south- 
ward pilgrimage, the record concerning the Hyperboreans® 
and that about the sacred way from Tempe to Delphi. The 
former is no fairy-tale, though wild illusions have arisen about 


® The theory occurs first in Plutarch, 
and some modern writers seem tacitly 
to accept it: see Bull. Corr. Heil. 1895, 
P- 44 

» The month ’AweAAaios in Macedon 
and Delphi should be derived directly 
from the dwiAAa, not from ’AwdAAoyv. 
The dweAAasa mentioned in the Delphic 
inscription containing the rules of the 
phratry of the Labyadai are the name 
of a festival or festive offerings com- 
memorating the admission of the adult 
to the assembly of the citizens, and are 
not explicitly associated with Apollo at 
all, as the writer in the Budletin de Corr. 
Hellén. 1895, p. 44, assumes. 


© The thesis has recently been main- 
tained by no less a scholar than Wila- 
mowitz-Mollendorff, that Apollo is a 
deity of the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
the Asia Minor coast and the islands, 
Hermes, 1903, p. 575; but his statement 
is too slight to be considered a serious 
ethnographic discussion. The same view 
appears in Hommel’s Grundriss der 
Geogr. u. Geschichte d. alt. Orient, p. 53, 
who adduces the place-name ‘AwrépAa, 
from which he thinks ‘ Apollo’ is derived; 
certain etymological reasons are against 
this equation, and he does not consider 


the ethnographic facts of the cult of . 


Apollo Avseios, 


H 2 
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it. The foolish etymology of the name, as if it designated 
those ‘who live beyond the north wind '—for which Pindar 
and Herodotus are our earliest authorities, and which has not 
become wholly obsolete yet—has been answerable for much 
misappreciation of the real value of the facts: the Hyper- 
borean story has either been regarded as an unaccountable 
dream or as a vague reminiscence of a prehistoric trade-route 
from the Danube regions southwards. 
} But the furthest northern points to which we can push back 
<~| the cult of Apollo are Illyria, Thrace*, and Macedon. And 
no peoples dwelling in the well-known districts immediately 
to the north of Greece could be naturally designated as the 
people ‘ who live beyond the north wind.’ We note, too, that 
this mysterious folk are not regarded as barbarians, and nearly 
all the features of their legend are marked with Apolline 
associations: they sacrifice asses to their god, and we have 
now evidence © suggesting that the ass was actually a sacrificial 
victim in the Delphic cult ?"**: they throw themselves in old 
age over a rock into the sea*, and we have clear testimony 
that human sacrifices were thus devoted to Apollo at Leukas 
and in Cyprus*5"°: a narrative in Ovid tells us that the 
Hyperboreans in Pallene adorned themselves with light feathers, 
and then dived nine times in the Tritonian lake’, and the 
merciful Leukadians, in later times, attached feathers to the 
human victim to break his fall: the Hyperboreans were long- 
lived according to the legend, and Pliny mentions the town of 
Apollonia on the summit of Mount Athos, whose inhabitants 


old Hellenic stock mixed with Eranian 
elements. 


® The wide diffusion of the cult of 
Apollo in Thrace in the historical period, 


vide Geogr. Reg. s.v., may be regarded 
as an inheritance from an aboriginal 
period : the figure of Apollo may have 
emerged when the Hellenes were in 
Thrace, or may have belonged equally 
to Thracians and Hellenes: Thomas- 
chek's Dse alten Thraker takes the view 
that Thrace was his original home. 
Hommel, Grundr. der Geogr. u. Ge- 
schichte d. alt. Oritnt, p. 33, regards 


> 2he Thrako-Phrygians as possibly an 


> It is true that Abrens would alter 
tos éyos in the Amphictyonic inscription 
to dwos (Dialect. a, p. 484), regarding 
the ‘o’ an error of the stone-cutter ; 
but he does not discuss the question. 
Only one such error of ‘0’ for ‘Q” is 
found in the inscription. For the Hy: 
perborean sacrifice vide Pind. Pyth. 100 
53; Clem. Protrept. p. 25 P. 

© Plin. 4. 26, § 90. 

4 Ov. Met. 15. 356. 
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were called the MaxpéSio.*: and when we are told that the 
Hyperboreans were a just people and strict vegetarians », we 
may remind ourselves of the bloodless and vegetarian ritual 
of Apollo Tevérwp in Delos?’*, There seems, then, a certain 
method in these quaint stories, which touch at many points 
on real Apolline ritual. Again, ancient writers, in spite of 
the fallacy of Herodotus, were not always inclined to place 
the abode of this people in the dim background of the un- 
discovered north: Servius assigns them to Thrace ?*>, but 
earlier and better authorities speak of Thessaly, Dodona °, and 
Delphi as their various habitations*. Finally, their names, 
when the story attaches any names to them, are all Greek @: 
we hear of Pagasos, Agyieus *, and Loxo®, which remind us of 
Apollo Mayasirns, Apollo ’Ayuevs, and Loxias, and of the 
maidens Hyperoche and Laodike at Delos #424 who brought 
the offerings trem the Hyperboreans to the sacred island, while 
Delphi treasured the memory of two Hyperborean heroes, 
Hyperochos and ‘Apdéoxos, the last, perhaps, an abbrevia- 
tive of "Auaddoddxos‘, ‘the receiver of. the wheat-offerings’ : 
finally, the Delian maidens who, according to Herodotus, came 
to the island with Apollo and Artemis, and whose names, Opis 
and Hekaerge, are derived from cult-names of the two divini- 
ties, were Hyperboreans according to the Cumaean poet 
Melanopos, Callimachus, and others &. ; 

And one important fact of ritual, important also for the 
ethnologic question, emerges clearly from the Delian narrative 
given by Herodotus **7¢; that in the historian’s own period, 
cereal offerings ® were coming to Delos in time for the early 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Athos. Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, p. 2810, 
>» Hellanikos Frag. 96, Miiller, © Vide Artemis, R. 79* : Themisto, 
F. 7. G. the bride of Apollo and the daughter of 


® Dodona, a xapiow raw “TwepBopéew 4. the King of the Hyperboreans (Steph. 

frag. from Thrasybulos and Akestodora” Byz. s. v. TaAdewra), is a Thessalian 

Miiller, F. H. G. 2, p. 464. name, given also to the wife of Atha- 
¢ With the exception of Abariswhose mas. 

legend came into vogue after the Hyper- h He speaks of them merely as ‘sacred 

borean story had been entirely blurred things wrapped in wheaten straw’; and 

and dishgured. Pausanias tells us no more, but Calli- 
* Artemis, R. 79*. machus speaks more clearly of the 
f Paus. 1, 4, 4: vide Crusiuns in ‘straw and the sacred corn-stalks’ (R. 
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summer-festival of Apollo, arriving by a circuitous route from 
the north and starting as he believed from the ‘ Hyperborean ’ 
country, and accompanied, or supposed to be accompanied, by 
sacred couriers called Ileppepées. Now in all these facts there 
is something definite and tangible, and they cannot be simply 
ignored. We have the right to suppose that the ‘ Hyper- 
boreans’ were not a people at all, but real ministers of the god 
who performed certain sacred functions for north Hellas. The 
brilliant explanation given by Ahrens ®* of the meaning of the 
name throws light on the darkness: he notes the name of the 
Macedonian month “YzepSeperatos, the last month of the year, 
and therefore falling probably in midsummer and about the 
time of the harvest, derivable also immediately from no other 
word than trepBepérns ; he notes also the North Greek equation 
of 8 and ¢, and concludes that the form “YzepBdpeo is merely 
a lengthening, due to mistaken popular etymology of ‘fxép- 
Bopo, which equals “Yxépopou, a possible variant of ‘T'wephepéra, 
a name for the sacred ministrants who carry the cereal offerings 
from one community to another, and whom Herodotus calls 
Tleppepées >. This deduction has won some acceptance, and is by 


242%"), No doubt it is to these 
that Kratinos alluded in the Delsades 
—the Hyperboreans ‘reverencing the 
offerings beneath the open heaven’ (R. 
242°). 

* De Graec. Ling. Dialect. 1, p. 341: 
he compares the name of the Cretan 
month (3, p. 340) “‘TwepBéperos: the 
month “YwepBeperaios was adopted into 
the calendar of Pergamon—see inscr. 
published in Athen. Mitth. 1902, p. 80. 
A curious reminiscence may be preserved 
of the connexion between the word 
‘YwepBeperaios and the Hyperboreans 
by the Paraemiographi, vide RK. 2: ‘the 
word is used of those who have lived 
beyond the ordinary age of man, for it is 
the name of the last month of the Mace- 
donians.’ If the proverbial phrase 
referred to in this citation was in general 
vogue, it is more likely to have arisen 
from the story of the long-lived Hyper- 
boreans. 


> The text of Herodotus suggests 
that these were a real body of officials 
living in his own time, not heroic figures 
of a past mythology: and he probably 
understood the name to mean ‘the car- 
riers from place to place,’ just as he 
afterwards speaks of the Hyperborean 
Abaris ‘carrying round’ the sacred 
arrow Trop olardy wepépepe (4. 36): O. 
Schroeder's objection, Archiv Relig. 
Wiss. 1904, p. 73—that the word by its 
form should have a passive meaning is 
not final, for such compounds occasion- 
ally oscillate between active and passive 
senses (cf. dvapephs, active in Aristotle, 
Phys. 4. 9, 2). But the narrative of 
Herodotus itself suggests that in his 
time there were no actual couriers escort- 
ing the offerings along the whole line of 
their route: the weppepées may have 
been the name in the fifth century for 
those who brought them from their last 


stage. 
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far the most interesting contribution made by philology to the | 


solution of a problem of Greek religion*. We can trace back 
the name itself to the eighth century B.C., but we cannot say 
when the false etymology first arose’, or when the name 
acquired this ex hypothes: fictitious ethnic significance. Accept- 
ing Ahrens’ explanation, we can draw some interesting conclu- 
sions bearing on the ethnology of the cult from the antiquity of 
the word and the legends attaching to it. It appears that in pre- 
historic times certain settlements of the Apolline worship along 
the northermost border of Hellas were in the habit of sending 
first-fruits for the god to some famous cult-centre of his worship 
further south. In the earliest times we should suppose that 
this could be none other than Delphi, which was already famed 
for its wealth in the days of Homer, when, as far as we can 
judge, Delos was still obscure. The most ancient temple of 
Delphi was built of laurel-wood from Tempe, according to the 
legend, and built by Hyperborean architects, Pagasos and 
Agyieus*. And the ‘ Pythian way’ that led from Tempe past 
Larissa through Thessaly and the old Pelasgiotis, touching no 
doubt at Pherai, and thence proceeding through the country 
of the Ainianes and the old Dryopian settlements of Oeta, 
through Doris and the territory of the western Locrians to 
Delphi, must have been a route of ancient pilgrimage connect- 


-—— .« 


o—s 


lags ee 


ing places that were hallowed by associations with the earliest | 


- O. Schroeder, op. cit., in a recent 
discussion of the whole question pro- 


as living eomewhere at the circumference 
of the Greek world: it seemsthat Alcaeus 


poses another explanation : he assumes 
a ‘pre-Hellenic’ word Béprs = ‘ moun- 
tain,’ and interprets ‘Y'wepAdpea as ‘ those 
who live above the mountains,’ that is 
the ‘heavenly folk’: but apart from the 
doubts that might be raised conceming 
this etymology, I do not find that his 
paper throws much light on the ques- 
tions of ritual and ethnology. 

» Herodotus (4. 33) states that the 
Hyperboreoi were mentioned by Hesiod 
and gy the epic poet of the Epigoni: 
the ‘author of the Homeric hymn to 
Dionysos (1. 29) refers to them as a 


definite people imagined by him perhaps 


conceived of them as a people living in 
the north of Greece, probably in the 
region of Tempe (R. 256%, vide infra, 
p. 104). It may have been in the sixth 
century, the flourishing period of the 
Ionic colonies in the Black Sea, at a 
time when the poetry and legends asso- 
ciated with the nemes of Aristeas and 
Abaris arose, that the transplantation of 
the Hyperboreans to the country north 
of Scythia, the dim land ‘beyond the 
north wind,’ took place (cf. Herod. 4. 
13-15). Pind. O4 3. 31 gives the first 
example of the false etymology. 
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_ period of ‘the coriquering Apolline cult *@4,” Along this 
. route in late spring or early summer came the sacred Delphian 
boy who every ninth year, at the feast of the Stepteria, im- 
\ personated the young god returning from Tempe, purified and 
bearing the sacred laurel. And the poem of Alcaeus, para- 
phrased by Himerius*®4—speaking of the return of Apollo from 
the ‘Hyperboreans’ in midsummer, a time that would coincide 
‘ nearly with the Pythian festival—suggests that this triumphal 
return of the god was in some way associated in the people’s 
imagination with the procession along the Pythian way. We 
find then that the route led from and through countries 
that might properly be called ‘Hyperborean.’ It led from 
Macedon, where the presumable existence of the name vnep- 
Reperaion as a Synonym of “YmwepBdpeoc—if we may trust the 
Paroemiographi—and the designation of the harvest-month 
as umepBeperatos are, as we have seen, facts of crucial signi- 
ficance, and the later attested cults along the Macedonian 
and adjacent coasts* may be descended in part from a very 
leacient inheritance. Thessaly also was a land full of Hyper- 
borean traditions; the significance of the names of Pagasos 
and Themisto has been pointed out, while Crusius® has 
ingeniously suggested that the very name of Pherai alludes 
to the sacred ‘ carriers’: the antiquity and prestige of the cult 
of Apollo at Pagasai, where Kyknos was in the habit of inter- 
cepting the hecatombs that were passing by this place es route 
for the southern temple°, are attested by Hesiod *, and there 
Seems to be a legend of human sacrifice associated with it: we 
‘can therefore understand why Philostephanos of Cyrene identi- 
fied the Thessalians with the Hyperboreans as Mnaseas identi- 
fied the Delphians*. Possibly the cult-title of Kepdotos ‘the 
gainful’ at Larissa may allude to the god whose revenues are — 
swelled by the transmission of the first-fruits ; and the chief 
functionary in his ritual at this city was called the dpy:dagdyn- 
gdpos, a name reminding us of the laurel-bearing boy from 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace, ably regards this as proof that Pagasai 
Macedon. was one of the halting-points of the 

> Roscher, Lex. 1. 2831. Pythian way. 

© Miiller, Dortans, 1, p. 205, reason- : 
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Tempe, the human counterpart of the god*. As regards the 
other tribes whose territory was traversed by the Pythian way, 
the legends and the historical record sufficiently prove the 
very ancient and close connexion of the Ainianes and the 
Dryopians with Delphi ™ 144, Finally, that the Locrians were 
associated with the Hyperboreans is attested by the curious 
statement of the Scholiast on Apollonius, derived almost 
certainly from Hekataeus, that the latter were divided into 
three tribes, the Ozolai, the Epiknemidii, and the Epizephyrii*. 
We may further note that these ‘Hyperborean’ North Greeks 
are all mentioned in the list of communities that constituted the 
Amphictyonic assembly !** ; and we find in the constitution of 
this religious association a marked preponderance of the North 
Greek element, some of the leading Peloponnesian communi- 
ties being not represented, also the reflection of an epoch when. 
society was still tribal rather than civic. We may conclude{ 


then that the central point of the earliest Hyperborean or | 


North Greek Apolline ritual was Delphi, that the sacred way 
from Tempe thitherward was the route of the first Hyper-! 
borean offerings, and that this may have corresponded more or 
less with the line of the earliest southward migrations of the 
worshippers of Apollo. 

But these may have followed more than one path from the 
Balkans into the Hellenic peninsula ; another wave of invasion 
may have moved down from the Hadriatic through Illyria and 
Epirus to Dodona. It is a very significant fact that this tract 
of country lay on the route which the ‘ Hyperborean’ offer-. 
ings pursued in the historical times, and of which the goal was 
Delos. It seems for a moment that we are here treading on 
firmer ground. For there is no reason to suppose that the 
Delians deceived Herodotus, or themselves were ignorant of 
the places within or near the Hellenic border whence the offer- 


a” 


ings came *“2¢, Something then was being transmitted in the © 


fifth century along the Adriatic frontier of Greece till it reached 
Dodona, at which point, apparently, the carriers struck across 
the mountainous interior and finally emerged on the shores of 
the Maliac gulf; after which the offerings passed along the 


® Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thessaly. 


\ 
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‘Euboean cities of the Euripus, the last being Karystos, and the 


link between Karystos and their final goal was the island 
Tenos. If we are to find any vratsemblance in the first part 
of Herodotus’ statement, that the starting-point was Scythia, 
we may interpret this to mean that before his time the Ionic 
cities of the Black Sea were sending their quota and connected 
themselves at some point with an old Hyperborean chain of 
delivery. And his account may be thus reconciled on the 
whole with that of Pausanias 247‘, who informs us that the first 


‘ Hellenic station which received the Apolline tribute from the 
; Scythians was Sinope, whence they were then passed on by 


the Hellenes—he does not say by what route—till they reached 
Prasiai in Attica, and the Athenians finally escorted them to 
Delos. And in the later prehistoric and all through the 
historic period the sacred island attracted to itself the ‘ Hyper- 
borean’ offerings and most of the Hyperborean legend, and we 
hear no more of Delphi in this connexion. We are confronted 
here with many difficulties in the way of the ethnological 
explanation of the development of the ritual and the cult. 

The Delian foundation is probably later than the Delphian. 
Besides the evidence from the Homeric poems, which is of 
some value, we have fairly clear testimony that the North 
Greek cults of Apollo belong to the oldest period, and no such 
archaic institution can be found in his more southern worships 
as the Delphic Amphictyony. The oldest race in the Pelo- 
ponnese that were devoted to the god, the Dryopians, preserved 
a firm tradition of their aboriginal connexion with Delphi, and 
to them we may trace the leading worships of Apollo Pythaeus 
in the Peloponnese‘, and possibly the Karneian*. In Arcadia 
the god was obviously an intruder, and is scarcely associated 
with the oldest and autochthonous divinities: the incident at 
Pheneos, narrated by Plutarch", and the story of Leimon 
and Skephros °, suggest in fact a certain hostility between him 
and the aboriginal inhabitants. It has been shown already 
how frequent are the traces of ethnic connexion between 
Arcadia and North Greece ; there are some slight indications 


* Vide infra, pp. 132-133. > 557 D. (de ser. num. vind, c. 14). 
© Paus. 8. §3, 3-3. 
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of a Dryopian settlement in Arcadia*, and the name of 
Apollo ’Oyxedras at Thelpusa ®, as well as the religious asso- 
ciations of this district, which have been examined in a former 
chapter, point clearly to Boeotia. Again, there are reasons 
for supposing that in the famous pre-Doric cult of Apollo of 
Amyclai, which will be discussed later, an immigrant god dis- 
possessed an autochthonous hero. Finally, in Attica his cult 
marks the Ionic settlement, and won no hold on the Acropolis 
nor any close association with the Zeus-Athena worship, and 
cannot, therefore, have belonged to the aboriginal Hellenic 
religion of the land. 

From the analogy, then, of these facts we may regard the 


legend of the birth as valueless for the chronology of the cult. 
And the general direction of Ionic migration makes strongly 
for the belief that the Delos-temple was the later foundation. 
The fame and power of the Apolline worship in the island 
were entirely due to the Ionic expansion, and we cannot find | 
any clue that might enable. us to trace it back to a pre-Ionic 
period. We may believe that in their North Greek home the 
Tonians were already ardent worshippers of the god, and had 
already won the right of membership of the Delphic Amphi- 
ktyony before they moved southward and over sea: and as in 
a former chapter reasons have been given for the assumption 
that they once had settlements in Boeotia, so here a thread of 
connexion may be discerned between Delos and Boeotia in the 
name of the Delian month Tadafiev and the cult of Apollo 
Faddfios in the latter district 4. Both the cult and the name! 
of the month are unique, and the coincidence is not likely to i 
be accidental®. We may assume then that the Delian temple 
and worship arose at a time when Ionic colonization was 
pushing across into the eastern waters of the Aegean: for, as 
Strabo tells us, Delos was a very convenient resting-place for 
®* Immerwahr, Xult. Myth. Arkad. route down the Euripus, as also in all 
p. 137- probability the Delian personages Opis, 
» Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Arcadia.’ Achaiia, vide vol. 3, p. 488 and De- 
* The name and the temple of Delion _meter-chapter, vol. 3, pp. 71-72, and 


on the Boeotian coast are probably to R. 60. 
be associated with the Hyperborean 


: 
priority of Delphi as probable, and may disregard the Delian : 


— 


or 
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those who were sailing from Greece to Asia, and the Delian 
legend of the Ionic Theseus and the Cretan Ariadne suggests 
that the island was in very ancient days a post in a trade-route 
that joined Attica and Crete. We may also conclude that as 
it was the Ionic yévn of the Attic tetrapolis who in the main 
achieved the Ionization of Athens, so it was a branch of this 
same stock that settled at Delos, for only in Delos and Attica 
is Apollo known to have been zarpgos or Tevérwp ™ ®; and it 
is also probable that the settlement of Delos took place before 
Athens became Ionic, as the only ancient Attic cult of Apollo 
Delios was in the Tetrapolis 1°*8, “We can easily understand 
that this new and brilliant foundation of the Ionic religion might 
attract the offerings of the Ionic communities even away from 
Delphi. The statement then of Pausanias is entirely credible 
'that offerings came from Sinope to Prasiai on the Attic coast, 


_and were carried across thence by the Athenians to Delos 747°. 


And an interesting inscription from Sestos of the second cen- 
tury B.C.* supplies a confirmation that may not have been 
noticed hitherto: certain games are mentioned, consecrated to 
Hermes and Herakles, and performed in a sacred building or 
enclosure called ré “Y'wepBeperatov. We have here in an official 
state-document the preservation of the Macedonian synonym 
for the “Y7épBopor or the “YrepBdpeor: for it is natural to explain 
the name in the inscription of Sestos as a designation of the 
spot or the building where the ‘ Hyperborean ’ offerings were 
landed or lodged for transmission, if they were coming through 
the Hellespont, or where the state of Sestos collected and 
dispatched its own to join the contributions from the Black 
Sea that may have come to Byzantium and then been trans- 
mitted by land along the Thracian coast. In any case, the 
fact that in the second century the name of trepBepérar, of the 
meaning of which there can be no doubt, was still preserved at 
Sestos to designate the carriers of the sacred tribute, furnishes 
strong additional support to Ahrens’ brilliant theory. 

We cannot say. whether the route given by Pausanias 
converged at some point on the north-eastern coast with 
that which Herodotus gives us on the authority of his Delian 


® Dittenb. Sy//. Jnscr. 1st ed., no. 246. 
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informants, or whether it was entirely independent, a specially 
Ionic pilgrims’-way. Certainly the historian’s description 
carefully omits all reference to Prasiai or Athens; but this 
silence may reflect the local jealousy of the Delians in the 
middle of the fifth century, when they had not yet entirely 
lost their religious autonomy. It was from the Marathonian 
tetrapolis that the signal was given for the dispatch of the 
Athenian theoria to Delos; and it_was here, as we have seen, 
in the oldest Ionic settlement of Attica, not in Athens, that 
the Attic temple of Apollo Delios was.erected. And Prasiai 
might well have been a post in an old Delian route that came 
from North Greece by Euboea and the Euripos; and the 
Mycenaean finds at this place prove it to have been a pre- 
historic settlement of some importance, while the legends 
concerning Erysichthon * attest its very early association with 
Delos, an association probably independent of Athens. 

But, in the Herodotean account, what is hardest to understand 
is the reason why the Northern Greeks of Thessaly and the 
Macedonian border, and the communities of the north-western 
shores should have come to select Delos as the goal of their 
offerings, if this—as has been argued—had originally been 
Delphi. For why should the prestige of the later Ionic! 
foundation have persuaded the non-Ionic peoples of the north: 
to neglect the older shrine in this matter of the Hyperborean y) 
oblations? We could explain it if we found traces of a bitter 
rivalry between the two Apolline centres, which at an early 
period might have lowered the authority of the Delphian. 
But we do not find any. It may indeed have been some slight 
feeling of jealousy that moved the Delphic oracle to encourage 
the claims of the Boeotian Tegyra, as against Delos, to be the 
birthplace of the twin-divinities >. Yet the relations between 
the Pythian shrine and the island-temple appear to have been 
cordial, and the latter loyally acknowledged the religious 
hegemony of the former, regarding it as a pious duty to 
hospitably entertain all Delphians”, and never attempting to 
' © Paus, 1. 31, 2 (tomb of Erysichthon | 18, 5. 


at Prasiai, who was buried there on his > Vide Plut. p. 412°. 
return from a Geapla to Delos), cf. 1. 
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compete with the former as a seat of mantic inspiration. In 
Attica the organization of the Delian service was associated 
with that of the Delphian ?& ‘, and in various ways the Pythion 
at Athens with the temple of Delos*; we have also a record of 
the conjoint celebration in the island of the Pythia and Delia 
by Polykrates the tyrant 15°. In fact we may believe that the 
Ionians, to whom the Delian worship owed both its foundation 
’ and its brilliant prosperity, had been from of old, when still 
in their prehistoric North-Greek home, closely attached to 
Delphi, and would not be. severed from their old allegiance 
by the new cult-centre that they themselves had created. 
Moreover so far is it from being true, that the Pythian cult 
paled at all as the Delian rose to its zenith, that on the con- 
trary the Ionic colonization which gave birth to the latter, 
‘helped to exalt the prestige of the older oracular shrine; and 
the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese brought it a further 
increase of power. Yet Delos became the ‘hyperborean ’ 
depository not only for the Ionians but for the Northern and 
North-western Greek stocks: perhaps because the transmarine 
expansion, in which most of the communities took part, 
suggested the convenience of finding a central island home 
- for the. propitiatory cult of their leader Apollo, who had 
become a god of the sea while retaining his character as a 
god of the harvest. ‘Later, we find the ‘ Hyperboreans’ 

vaguely relegated to the west >, perhaps even to the south-east, 
of the Mediterranean world ; and this is just what we should 
expect, according to Ahrens’ explanation; for the Greek 
communities of the western waters, as well as those of the 
Asia Minor coast, if they sent offerings to either Delphi or 
Delos would be called ‘hyperboreans,’ so long as a reminis- 
cence of the original meaning of the word survived. Hence 
it is that Olen, who ‘came from the Hyperboreans 2,’ 

appears dimly as a Thessalian, an Achaean, or a Lycian°; 

and we may conclude that Lycia, hellenized by Apollo- 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delos. Hyperborean land. Crusius, op. cit. 

> Vide Crusius in Roscher, 1, p. 2816. pp. 2818, quotes Apoll. Rhod. 2. 674, as 

© There is only this indirect evidence supporting it, but the citation appears 
for the identification of Lycia with the to me to have no such significance. 
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worshippers in a very early prehistoric period, sent back its 
‘hyperborean’ quota to Delphi or Delos. Nevertheless the 
northern element in the legend of the Hyperboreans is always 
dominant, and herein lies its value for the early ethnology of 
the cult. [In no other worship of Greece do we find at so 
early a time a similar ritual of pilgrimage and dedication to 
a distant shrine. | A glimpse is presented to us of a prehistoric -- 
period, when religion had already transcended the narrowest 
local and tribal barriers, when various Hellenic communities 
were already worshipping the same divinity and acknowledging 
to some extent a religious centre: when tMe nascent inter- 
national law, which was religious in its origin, threw its aegis 
over the pilgrim-couriers, the mepdepées or wtmépBopo or 
UmepBeperac who travelled from place to place collecting or 
transmitting the oblations, and bearing the arrow as the 
badge of their tutelary god just as heralds carried the staff 
of Hermes, and who were reputed to be pious because they 
were sacrosanct. 

The ethnological question need not be pursued further at 
present: but a summary statement of it might emphasize 
the following conclusions which a minute examination of the 
phenomena will be found to confirm. The Apolline worship 
at a very early, though perhaps not the earliest, era of Hellenic 
history had struck deep roots in North Greece, and from 
thence spread its branches southwards and across the sea: 
of wider compass than Poseidon’s, it was already in some 
sense the common property of the leading tribes in the north, 
Thessalian-Achaeans, Ionians, Dryopes, and Dorians, before 
the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese and before the great 
colonies were planted along the Asia Minor coast; and hence 
in the later era of expansion it became a leading cult in the 
cities of Aeolis and Ionia, and dominant in the Dorian Penta- 
polis: the Peloponnesian Dorians were devoted to the cults 
of Apollo Ivéaets and Kdpveios, but both these they probably 
found already established there by an earlier Dryopian immi- 
gration, while the Amyclaean Apollo was the divinity of the 
Achaean®, the Messenian Apollo Képvdsos probably of a Minyan 


* The Amyclaean cult had travelled to Cyprus probably in connexion with 
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population ®"®; and Apollo Lykeios who gave his name to 
Lycia belonged to the oldest stratum of the religion, and his 
cult was the common heritage of many races *. 

We can now inquire into the personality of the God, noting 
his characteristics in the earlier and later periods. Although 
he may have entered Hellas already a deity of the political 
community, yet some of his worships preserved a reminiscence 
of savagery and wild life. and we may regard these as 
aboriginal. The bow, his constant attribute, may have marked 
the divinity of the tribes who lived mainly by the chase. And 
of such a stage the cults of ’Aypatos at Megara, | *Aypérns 
at Chios and Ad@ptos in Kalydon may be distant survivals *°, 
Even in the later period the wild-wood and the cave were 
regarded here and there as his proper haunts: in two cities 
of Cyprus he was worshipped as ‘YAdrys, ‘the god of the 
wood,’ and inscriptions from the vicinity of Paphos dedicating 
a grotto to him under this name, and the cult travelled over 
to Egypt *. By a coincidence we again find the cave-dwelling 
god at a spot called *YAa near Magnesia on the Maeander, 
where a striking ritual was practised of which Pausanias has 
preserved the record®: the very archaic image of Apollo, 
dedicated in a cavern there, inspired supernatural powers in 


the priests, who were able to throw themselves from pre- 
' cipitous heights, to pluck up tall trees by the roots and to 


Ts teats 


carry them on their shoulders along dizzy paths. Such 
phrenzied possession, that lifts the worshipper above the 
ordinary level of humanity, was rarely found in the Apolline 
religion of the historic period, and would belong rather to 


some early ‘ Achaean’ migration from 
Laconia, which may also have brought 
to the island the cult of Apollo ‘EAeirys, 
from the Laconian Helos: see Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Cyprus: Steph. Byz. s.v. 


“Edos: Meister, Die gricch. Dialecte, 3, 


p. 129 (from Deeke), cf. Rev. d’ Et. grec. 
1889, p. 231. 

® The cults of Apollo ‘Aypaios, 
"Apxnyérns TvGos at Megara (R. 6, 64, 
148), of Apollo (? Ka6déporos) at Sikyon 
(R. 222°, Geogr. Reg. s. 7. Sikyon, cf 


Artemis, R. 79°), Apollo Teneates at 
Tenea (Geogr. Reg. 5. 0.), "EmBarhpios 
and @edpos at Troezen (R. 38, 145, 
273°), as well as the chief cults of Argos, 
seem all to belong to the pre-Dorian 
period, so far as their legendary asso- 
ciations are an indication. In the scanty 
list of Elean and Achaean cults we can 
find no ethnographic clue, except that 
we may interpret the Elean Apollo 
@épyuios as Aetolian, vide p. 167. 
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the votaries of Dionysos; but we may regard it here as an 
aboriginal tradition that has followed the Thessalian colonists 
to their new home, and that descends from a time when Apollo 
in North Greece was still a deity of the wild wood, and when 
his ritual was marked with the savage ecstasy of wood-magic. J 
The fashion of using the cave as a shrine’ was still in vogue 
in the Mycenaean period—witness the Dictaean cave of Zeus 
with its Mycenaean hoard of votive-offerings—and did not 
wholly die out under the later civilization. It survived 
naturally in some of the chthonian worships; but Apollo ~ 
was not ‘chthonian’; and probably at the beginning of his 
Hellenic career, and certainly by the time he arrived at Athens, 
he had shaken off most of his savagery, and had become a 
deity of the higher political life. Therefore it is all the more 
surprising to find him still worshipped at Athens as a cave- 
dweller_as late as the Roman period*; beneath the northern | 
rocks of the Acropolis, which were called Maxpai, was the © 
cavern which Euripides mentions as the scene of the union 
between Creusa and Apollo, and which, through the legend 
of Ion, was associated with Delphi and the Ionic settlement 
of Attica, and intimately connected with the official and politi- 
cal life of the state. In Hellenic life it often happened that the 
trace of the primitive fact still survived in the higher social 
organism ; but there are special facts which will be examined 
below » explaining why the political deity of Athens should 
still haunt the cave. 

To the same aboriginal period the worship of Apollo 
Avxewos’ must have belonged. The history of this title is more 
curious than that of any other in Greek religious nomen- 
clature, the name of the country of Lycia probably, and 
the French Lycée obviously, being derived from the appella- — 
tive of a primitive god of wolves. For this is etymologically, _ 
at least according to the data which we have to work on, the 
only right explanation of Agxeios, and the other theory that | 
derives the word from an assumed form Av«cyn=‘light,’ which | 
appears in dydiAvcn and Av«dfas, is etymologically unsound. : 
Serious error has arisen both among the older and younger 

® Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica. » Vide pp. 156-157. 
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school of mythological inquirers*, by ignoring the well 
attested law of adjectival formations, by which noun-stems 
in o [e] give rise to adjectival forms in eos [tos] and stems 
in a to forms in ‘ats.’ Therefore the forms Avxewos and 
Avxaios cannot be explained, as they usually are, by reference 
to the same noun-stem: the former can designate a wolf-god, 
and cannot designate a light-god; the latter can designate 
a light-god, but not originally or except by false analogy a 
god of wolves: and what else these two terms could re- 
spectively mean we cannot with our present material discover. 
Now, through a natural error of popular etymology, the 
wolf strayed into the legend of the Arcadian Zeus Avxaios 
and possibly into his ritual: but the animal is far more in- 
timately at home in the legend and the ritual of Apollo 
Avxewos®, It was the wolves that led Leto in her travail, 
_ herself in the form of a she-wolf, from the country of 
the Hyperboreans to Delos, or to the river Xanthos in 
Lycia™"; and Apollo may have been called Avuxnyevjs by 
. Pandaros in the //zad in the sense of ‘born from the she- 
wolf°.’ Apollo sends the wolves to nourish his own child, 
Miletos, in Crete’™™; and in the Argives’ legend, explaining the 
origin of their ancient cult of Apollo Avxewos, concerning 
the combat between the wolf and the bull on which hung the 
question of the sovereignty of Danaos or Gelanor, Apollo bade 
Danaos worship him as the chief deity of the community 
if the wolf conquered, but Poseidon (the bull-god) if the 
victory went to the bull. This is the story as preserved by 
Servius*; and even in the somewhat different version that 
Pausanias ?* and—with trifling variations—Plutarch follow, in 


* Examples are too numerous to b The orthography of the title of Zeus 


quote: I was under the influence of the 
same error when I wrote vol. 1, pp. 41, 
92; perhaps the first who set the modern 
classical anthropologist on a false scent 
in this matter was Professor Robertson 
Smith in his article on ‘Sacrifice’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The deriva- 
tion of Avseos from Aven ( = light) 
was rife in the Hellenistic period, vide 
Macrob. 1. 17, 37. 


never varies: Apollo's epithet Avceos 
is once—in an erroneous gloss of 
Hesychius—given as Aveaios"': but the 
classical writers and the inscriptions 
are entirely in accord as to the form. 

° Aven-yerhs can arise from the stem 
Auwo; cf. venyevhs, EAagnBddos, woAcya- 
Sénos, Vide Curtius, Greek Gram. Expl. 
pp. 165-166. 

° Aen. 4. 377 
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which the wolf appears merely as the symbol of the ad- 
venturous stranger, it is still the god who has sent his familiar 
animal There are certain transformation-stories also in which : 
Apollo himself takes this animal form: in this shape he slew 
the Telchines, and united himself with Kyrene. What is 
more important than these legends are the records that show 
that the wolf was occasionally his sacrificial animal; this is 
expressly stated by the Scholiast of Sophocles in regard to 
Argos "', and the story given by Pausanias 7 seems to point 
to some kind of sacrifice once offered to the wolves at Sikyon 
in the temple of Apollo Avxeios*. Being then the familiar 


\ 


animal, and at times the sacrificial victim, it is probable that , 


the wolf was in some way regarded as ‘the double’ or the 
incarnation of the deity. For the older theories that read 
symbolism everywhere fail to explain Apollo Avxewus: in a 
few legends the wolf may have symbolized the stranger, but 
there is no other legend besides the Argive attaching to Apollo 
Lykeios where the stranger appears at all. Perhaps the wolf 
may have occasionally been regarded as typical of death and 


~~ 


the lower world, and for this reason Hades or the demon-hero ' 


of Temesa may have been represented with wolf’s skin for . 
cap or mantle; but it is difficult to discern any genuine : 


chthonian feature in Apollo. 


Nor, finally, does the wolf in Greek mythology possess any 


astral or solar significance that we can recognize’. Probably, 
no symbolism was intended at all in this association of the 
animal and the god. 

We are very possibly confronted here with a remnant of 


direct animal-worship (or half-worship), upon which the cult ~~ 


of a higher god is engrafted: the primitive Greek may have 
made occasionally propitiatory offerings to the wolves, as the 
Acarnanians made to the flies*; and in fact we are told by 
a scholiast that a man who killed a wolf in Attica used ‘to 

® Prof. Robertson Smith—RXeligion of some modern writers, as might be 
Semsiles, p. 209—interpretsthe record in expected, have tried to attach a solar 
this way. symbolism to Apollo’s wolf. 

» Macrobius believed that in Egypt © Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 34, P. (so also 
both Apollo and the wolf were wor- at Leukas, Ael. Vat. An. 11. 8). 
shipped as solar beings, [R.7°]; and 
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make a collection’ for its burial *, that is to say buried it with 
costly and propitiatory offerings™®. We are at liberty to con- 
jecture that the wolf was once reverenced in Greece, as the 
sacred animal of a wolf-tribe, and that an Apollo Avxetos 
supervened upon or emerged from a tribal totem-cult. But 
there is no trace of a wolf-tribe in Greece, like the Hirpini in 
Italy», and animals are frequently reverenced by tribes that 
do not take them for their badge, nor can we discover any- 
thing clearly totemistic in the legend or ritual of Apollo 
Lykeios. But we win from it a glimpse of a very primitive 
period of religious thought when Apollo was still the wood- 
deity of a race of hunters and shepherds, and the fierce beast 
" ‘of the wood was regarded as his natural and sacred associate 
and occasional incarnation. And even the later and civilized 
Greece recognized in him the deity of the chase, who cherished 
the living things of the wild °, and to whom the hunter offered 
a thank-offering for his game °. 

We can now trace out the geography and the progress ot 
this special cult. Like the others, it doubtless travelled south- 
wards from the north. We may discern a trace of it on the 
old Hyperborean route that led from Tempe to Delphi, if we 
follow a clue that is afforded by the anonymous story which 
Servius preserves: ‘after the death of Python it was a wolf 
that first brought Apollo the laurel from that place which is 
called Fempe’**. But Apollo, or his human representative, 
came down from Tempe, bearing the purifying laurel ; it seems 
then to have been remembered that he once moved down that 
highway of Hellenic conquest in the form of a wolf-god. It is 
certain that the worship existed at Delphi’*, for in the well- 
known Labyadai inscription (fifth century B.C.) mention is 


® This is not really inconsistent with 
the statement of the Scholiast on Aris- 
toph. Av. 368, that an old Attic law 
ordered the killing of wolves and gave 
large rewards to the slayer. The Ainos 
seem to slay the bear freely, but are 


careful to propitiate him, vide Frazer, 


G. B.* 2. pp. 376 and 429. 
b The statement of Servius, Aen. 2. 
785, reveals a wolf-worship once prac- 


tised on Mount Soracte by a wolf-tribe, 
the Hirpini, who dance a wolf-dance. 


_ The wolf figures in hieratic Mycenaean 
‘art, and was therefore probably a sacred 


animal in the Mycenaean period: on 


- a Mycenaean seal in the museum of 


Candia we see two wolves heraldically 
grouped around a pillar like the lions 


- on the Lion-Gate. 


° Cf. Aesch. Ag. §5. 
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made of the sacrificial skins belonging to 6 Avxeios: and in 
the temple near the ‘great altar’ stood a bronze statue of 
a wolf, which as the cicerone informed Pausanias was dedi- 
cated to commemorate the following incident : a temple-robber 
had buried some treasure that belonged to the Delphic god 
on Mount Parnassos, and as he lay asleep there was attacked 
and slain by a wolf, which thereupon went every day to the 
city and by its howls at last attracted people to the spot, and 
the gold was recovered; the wolf was evidently inspired by 
Apollo Lykeios. It is possible—though the evidence of a late 
Orphic fragment is not enough to pronounce on —that it was 
as Avxecos or Auxwpevs that the god first delivered his Pythian 
oracles, as in other places we find the wolf-god dealing in 
divination. The cult is not found elsewhere in North Greece ; 
but it must have reached Attica at an early p.riod, where it 
flourished down to a late age*. An archaic inscription attests 
its existence at Spata near Marathon, and we may suppose it 
to belong to the earliest Ionic period ; the Lyceum at Athens 
stood on the south of the Acropolis, near the district known 


| 


as Agrai, and the temple-legend associated it with the early-| 
Pandionid period, while a story was told to explain its dedica- | 


tion, which savours perhaps—from a very long way off—of 
a primitive wolf-sacrifice>. It is difficult to discern what 
special character attached to the worship in Attica: we find 
Aeschylus in a well-known passage ’® appealing to Apollo 
Avxeos with a full sense of the original significance of the 
epithet: but the dogma that is sometimes maintained, that 
It expresses generally the darker and destructive aspect of 
Apollo in contrast to the brighter, is unproved and im- 
probable*®. The history of the Athenian building known as 
7d Avxecoy was chequered: by the fifth century B.c. it had 
come to be used as a gymnasium, and its precincts for military 
exercises especially of the cavalry; in the fourth century it 
was chosen for the school of Aristotle, and hence the name 
has survived in modern Europe. All this may have been 
pure accident ; we need not conclude that a god who was 


* Geogr. Reg. s.2. Attica, cf. R. 7», © Vide Soph. Electr. 1379. 
® Schol. Demosth. 24, p. 114. 
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originally wolfish had come to be regarded as a power to 
whom warlike manceuvres or philosophic lectures might be 
specially consecrated. But certainly at an early time the cult 
of Avxetos became as civilized as any other; and it is possible 
that at Athens he grew into a patron-deity of the law-courts. 
At least, this will be proved if it can be showa that the Attic 
hero Avxos, whose statue ‘in wolf's form’ stood near the law- 
courts, was merely a degenerate form of the god; but this 
question belongs to a separate chapter on hero-worship. For 
the present it may be enough to note that the deity under 
this title is nowhere explicitly associated with any legal 
functions or with any advance in legal ideas, as AeAdpinos 
was ; unless we choose to interpret a vague passage in Philo- 
stratus’ Heroicus, where Apollo Avxews is called @vfcos, as an 
indication tt. the wolf-god protected the exile and was there- 
fore interested in the higher law concerning homicide ™* ; but 
the context does not bear out any such interpretation. 

The grave of Nisos behind the Lyceum connects this cult 
with the Megarid, whence it is probable that Athens derived 
it. The records attest its antiquity in the Isthmus and in the 
Peloponnese '*-8, and we may regard it as a heritage from 
the pre-Dorian days. The Argive appears to have been the 
most prominent ’‘; its origin was, as we have seen, associated 
with the legend of Danaos*, whose throne was preserved in 
the temple amidst other monuments of great antiquity ; and 
_ still in the days of Pausanias the shrine was ‘the most re- 
-markable in the city.’ It seems that here was maintained the 
perpetual fire, which we find in certain Greek communities, 
as we find it in the Vesta-service at Rome, the symbol of the 
continuity of the state: and it is noteworthy that this is here 
consecrated to Apollo, though the Argive Hera, the elder 
deity, remains the chief divinity of the state. 

The current of Greek colonization, Aeolic and Ionic, bore 
the cult of Lykeios across the Aegean, and in Kalymna, where 
he appears to have been the chief god of the state», it may 

® So far as the temple-legend is worth > Vide Diod. Sic. §. 54; Hom. Z/. 2. 
anything, it suggests that the Danai 678: the lyre, the coin-type of Kalymna 
were a Hellenic tribe coming from the before goo B.C.: Head, Hist. Nun. 
north. P- 534. 
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have been planted by a Thessalian or Argive settle- 
ment **, 

But the most interesting ethnologic problem which the study 
of Hellenic religion and myth may hope to elucidate is pre- 
sented by the name of the country of Lycia. Some modern 
writers are inclined to derive the word from the appellative of 
Apollo that we are now considering *; but the theory needs to 
be submitted to a more searching criticism than as yet it has 
received. 

In the first place we have every reason for believing that 
Avxia and Avxio is Greek and not an aboriginal word adopted 
by the earliest Hellenic immigrants: for at no time did the 
natives call themselves by it, but their ethnic names were 
Teppirat, Tpeplrac [= Trihmili], or MiAva. The word being 
Greek, we should certainly suspect a connexion between it 
and Apollo Avxews, especially when we remember how fre- 
quently the names of places in Greece betray a religious 
origin, and how powerful must have been the influence of 
the Apolline cult in Lycia in the pre-Homeric as it was in 
the post-Homeric times. For in the //ad, the Lycian heroes, 
who are altogether of Hellenic character, are specially dear 
to Apollo and swear by Apollo Avxyyevjs, an epithet which 
may have meant for Homer ‘ Lycian-born,’ though originall 
it probably designated ‘ the son of the she-wolf.” The Helle- 
nization of Lycia goes back far into the prehistoric period, 
and we may believe this corner of Asia Minor to have been 
the earliest vantage-ground of Hellenism on the Eastern 
continent. The legends attempt to lift the veil for us, and 
we discover the greater value in them the more we examine 
them. The Hellenic settlement is represented by the names 
of Xanthos, Bellerophon, Iobates, Sarpedon, Glaukos, and 
Pandaros, and the immigration starts from Crete or Rhodes 


® Miiller, Dor. 2.2, § 3; Kretschmer, 
Einleitung, p. 370; Bury, History of 
Greece, p. 62, is doubtfal; Fick, Vorgrée- 
chische Ortsnamen, pp. 2, 132, believes 
in a‘ Hittite’ race of Lukki, from whose 
name and presence the names ‘ Lykia 


Lykaonia,’ even the Arcadian Lykaon 


and Lykosura, are derived: the ancients 
usually connected the name with the 
hero Avxos, the Athenian (Herod. 1. 
173; Pans. 1. 19, 3) or the Rhodian 
(R. 7°); but this Lykos is usually 
attached to Apollo Avs«eios. 
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with which Argos is associated *., These names are all Hellenic 
—with the possible exception of Sarpedon—and are connected 
with Lycia by no mere fiction of ballad-song or epic-poetry. 
Xanthos, the eponymous hero of the Lycian city, is the son of 
Triopas” from Argos. Bellerophon and Glaukos belong to 
the Isthmus of Corinth and the Argolid, where the cult of 
Apollo Avxceos must have been strong in the pre-historic 
period ; and they also won a firm footing on Lycian soil in 
pre-Homeric days. According to Alexander Polyistor it was 
Bellerophon who changed the name of the people from Tremili 
to Lykioi°, and his memory was maintained in the land by 
a later hero-cult which Quintus Smyrnaeus attests, and to 
which some lines in Glaukos’ speech in the Jad may refer 4. 
The passage in Quintus is specially valuable, for it proves the 
existence in Lycia of a hero-cult of Glaukas also, and it 
attaches to it a ritual-legend which is really a replica of the 
Thessalian-Lapith legend of the death of Kaineus. We find 
also that Pandaros and Sarpedon were worshipped in later 
times in Lycia*®, and the memory of the latter was cherished 
in Cilicia—a land closely connected with the former—by the 
cults of Apollo Sarpedonios?® and Artemis Sarpedonia‘, 
the deity taking a title from the favoured hero, as not in- 
frequently happened. Finally the names of Glaukos and 
Iobates were preserved as eponyms of a Lycian deme and 
tribe, while ‘Sarpedon’ survived as a personal Lycian name 8. 
This roll of ancestor-heroes then possesses a certain reality, 
and we may believe that they were brought to Lycia by the 


® Attica only comes to play a part in 
the Lycian settlement, because the Attic 
hero Lykos was well known and was 
sure to be connected with the name of 
Lycia. The version in Herodotus, who 
is our first authority for this connexion, 
may indicate that the Attic influence in 
Lycia, to which the later art testifies, 
was beginning to be strong in his day 
(1. 173). 

> Triopas has been regarded as iden- 
tical with the three-eyed Zeus of Argos, 
and if we could connect the divinity who 
appears under three forms on the Harpy- 


tomb from Xanthos with the Argive 
god (see A. B. Cook, Class. Rev. 1904, 
Pp: 75), we should have another clue of 
connexion between Lycia and Argos; but 
vide p. 287, n. c 

© Steph. Byz. s.v. Tpepiay (Miller, 
F. H. G. 3, fr. 84). 

4 71.6. 1943; Quint. Smym. 10. 158. 

* Strab. p. 665; C. 7. G. add. 4269; 
Schol. Arist. Vaud. 622. 

f Artemis, R. 79”. 

© Steph. Byz. s.v. TAadeouv 8ijyos. 
C.J. G. add. 4269°. 
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first wave of Hellenism that reached these shores. For we 
must connect them with the name of Avxto, which according 
to our lights we must maintain to be Greek, and intimately 
with the worship of Apollo; and this on close examination 
proves to be purely Hellenic in Lycia and not intermixed 
with barbaric elements, unless we choose gratuitously to 
regard the divination by the sacred fish at Sura 7% to be an 
alien trait. In fact the Hellenic element must have been 
stronger originally than the facts presented by the later 
period would suggest*, when it seems to have been almost 
submerged beneath the aboriginal. 

Now the legends, connecting the earliest immigrant settle- 
ment ultimately with Argos but immediately with Crete, and 
the Rhodian tradition, cited by Diodorus from Zeno the 
historian of Rhodes, that the Telchinian Lykos migrated from 
Rhodes and founded the temple of Apollo Lykios on the 
river Xanthos’, have a vraisemblance of their own, and 
accord with certain other legends and certain facts». But 
what we should immediately look for is evidence of the ancient 
existence of the cult of Apollo Avxetos in Lycia, in Crete, and 
Rhodes. And the evidence is only vague and indirect. As 
regards Lycia and Rhodes, we have merely the statement of 
the Rhodian historian *", and we cannot with certainty con- 
clude from it that a cult of the wolf-god existed in his own 
day at Xanthos; for it is not discernible on the Lycian coins®, 
nor in the records concerning the oracular shrines of the 
Lycian Apollo. In Crete there is certainly a trace of it pre- 
served by the legend that the Cretan infant Miletos, the child 


® The evidence from the place-names, 
especially Xanthos, corroborates this. 

» Daidala, the name of a mountain in 
Lycia and on the Rhodian mainland, 
Strab. p. 664: Xanthos worshipped in 
the Lycian city from Argos and Crete, 
C. J. G. 4269°, August. De Civ. D. 18, 
12, Steph. Byz. s. v. HayvO0s; ancient cult 
of Apollo, "EpvOiBios or “EpeOipsos in 
Rhodes and Lycia, R. 23; the Lycian 
alphabet accords with the Rhodian in 
the use of the non-Phoenician double 
letters (vide Kirchhoff, Studien, pp. 59- 


60; since Kirchhoff wrote, the Rhodian 
alphabet is found also to belong, like the 
Lycian, to the ‘ Western ’ Group). 

° The inscription ’AwéAAaw Avxcos on 
coins of the Imperial period merely 
designates the God of the country: vide 
Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lycia. One of the 
late Latin compilers of mythology pub- 
lished by Bode says indeed that Apollo 
was represented in Lycia as of wolfish 
form (R. 7"); but his treatise is full of 
absurdities and we cannot trust his 
authority. 
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- of Apollo, the founder and eponymous hero of the famous 
Carian-Ionian city, was suckled by wolves which Apollo sent 
to save him when he was exposed ’™: and the Lycian Sar- 
pedon was also regarded as one of the founders of Miletos *. 
But neither in Miletos nor in Crete have we definite record of 


the worship of Apollo Avxetos. 


Nevertheless the theory that 


is here being discussed is not discredited by this lack of the 
decisive proof: the legendary association of Rhodes and Lycia 
with Argos is an important fact, for this latter of all places in 
the Peloponnese was devoted to Apollo Avxeos, and it is 
a significant point that the Argive cult also possessed that 
oracular character which marked all the Apolline cults of 
Lycia™‘, and that both at Patara and Argos a prophetess 
: was the medium of inspiration. We may finally note that 
the Cilician city of Tarsos, which according to a strong tradi- 
tion was an Argive colony, worshipping Perseus as its hero- 
ancestor, preserved on its coins an archaic type of Apollo with 
= wolves™°. We find too that Lycian influences in Tarsos 
are independently attested by the worship of Apollo-Sarpe- 
donius at an oracular shrine, either in or not far from 
Tarsos, and the name of this city was associated with the 


myth of Bellerophon °. 


We may then hold as the most probable hypothesis that 
the name of Lycia arose from a very early Hellenic migration, 
starting originally from Argos and moving via Crete and 
Rhodes, of worshippers of Apollo Avxews, who themselves 
may have been called Avxewot, or—more probably °—may have 

_ given the name  Avxela to the ground which they first 
occupied on the eastern shore and on which they built the 
first shrine of their tribal god ; and we may further conjecture 
that this was on the coast near Xanthos and Patara. And if 


* Strab. p. 634, from Ephoros. 

> Steph. Byz. s.v. Tapods, quoting 
from Dionysius Thrax éy rq wept 
‘PéSov. An Argive inscription of the 
early Imperial period commemorates 
‘the renewal of the ancient friendship 
of the Aigiaii of Cilicia with our city,’ 
and speaks of the visit of Perseus to 


Cilicia, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, 
Pp. 422. 

° There is, so far as I am aware, no 
clear instance of a Greek tribe named 
directly after a deity or the appellative 
of a deity: but place-names so derived 
are very numerous. 
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the Ruka mentioned in the inscription of Rameses II are 
really the Lycians—a view accepted by most Egyptologists— 
then we have proof of the presence of Hellenes in Crete and 
on the eastern shore before the fourteenth century B.C.: a fact 
of primary importance for the ethnologic questions raised by 
Dr. Evans’ recent discoveries in Crete. 

Continuing now the survey of those forms of worship that 
belong to a more primitive life, we notice the frequency of the 


cults in which Apollo appears as the pastoral god, the deity of ~- 


the flocks and herds, being occasionally worshipped in con- 
junction with Pan and the Nymphs®, as in the recently 


= 


discovered cave-shrine of Vari in Attica* and possibly at . 


Gythion®, In Epidauros, Arcadia, and probably Corcyra, 
he enjoyed the title of Noytos, which no doubt originally 
referred to the pasture, though Cicero states that it was inter- 
preted in Arcadia as a designation of the god of law: while 
Servius informs us that the bucolic song was consecrated to 
Apollo Neépsos, descending from the time when he fed the 
flocks of Admetos®. in Dorian and Ionic communities we 
find the same functions assigned to him by means of similar 
appellatives 4; Laconia called him Qopaitos and Oopdrns, the 
giver of the seeds of life’, he became the goat-god in Naxos’, 
and in Arcadia, where as a powerful intruder from the north he 
usurped to some extent the place of the older deities Pan and 
Hermes, a temple was raised on the banks of the river 
Karnion to Apollo Kepedras, the god of horned cattle, himself 
perhaps imagined as horned }*: while at Patrai we hear of 
a statue representing him as standing with one foot on the 
cranium of anox**, This pastoral nature must have belonged 
to him in North Greece, as is evidenced by the legend of 
Admetos and by the cult-epithet of Paddéios, which, as Plutarch 
says, the Boeotians gave him believing that abundance of 


milk in their flocks and herds was a token of the presence © 


of the god in their midst #4. 

In this connexion, an important special question arises 
concerning the relations of Apollo with Aristaios, the hero 
of the pastures and many of the arts of husbandry. It seems 
* Vide Amer. Journ. Arch.7,1903. » Vide infra, p. 312. © Vide infra, p. 441. 
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that Hesiod, and in a sense Pindar too, identified the hero 
with the god, and we have proof that Apollo was called 
’"Aptotatos in Keos®. The question whether the hero was 
originally a distinct divine personage, or merely emerged from 
the higher god in consequence of the detachment of an 
epithet, will be considered elsewhere. It is enough here to 
note that the connexion or interdependence of the two is not 
always maintained, and that ’Apicratos—which must have 
originally meant the ‘son of ’Aplor, probably a synonym 
of Artemis-Kallisté—is not likely to have been in the first 
instance an appellative of Apollo. The union of the two 
probably arose in North Greece, and Pindar, who says that 
men will ‘consider Aristaios as Zeus and holy Apollo,’ 
describes the hero as ‘the follower of the flocks,’ dmdova 
pyAwv. It has been supposed by Reinach that these words 
may explain the Cypriote cult of Apollo ‘Omdwy Medav- 
@cos ©, which he would derive from an old Arcadian cult 
of Aristaios: the Cypriote dedications, however, do not 
throw any light on the meaning of the epithets®. 

Like most other Greek divinities, Apollo was worshipped 
in his turn as a god of vegetation, aiding the growth of trees, 
flowers, and the harvest. The laurel, the plane-tree, the 
tamarisk, even the apple-tree, are sacred to. him, and some of 
his appellatives are derived from them 1-17.43: of these 
the most important is sadynddpos™, which must be con- 
sidered in connexion with the ritual of the dagyng¢dpia®, We 
find the epithet at Larissa, Chaironeia, Eretria, Thebes, and in - 
the Attic deme of Phlye, and at Thebes and Larissa it was 
applied both to the god and to his human representative 
who walked in the festal procession carrying the sacred 
laurel-branch. The term and the ritual acquired a mythic 
allusion to the Hyperborean journey of Apollo who proceeded 
from Tempe to Delphi, bearing the sacred branch of purifica- 
tion after the death of Python. But probably the service was 
originally not mimetic, but purely ritualistic, like the carrying 


* Concerning MeAdy@&os there seems __ that it was derived from some Cypriote 
no better explanation to offer than that village or district named MéAav6a, 
of Mr. Hogarth’s Devia Cypria, p. 25, > Vide pp. 284-286. 
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} 
of the elpeotdvn, a piece of old-world vegetation-magic, the 


evergreen laurel-bough being borne as a fructifying charm. . 


The geography of the cult shows clearly its North Greek 
origin, and we may believe that the district near Tempe was 
probably its original home; it may have reached Phlye from 
Boeotia or Eretria *. 

Among the vegetation-cults, our attention is specially 
engaged by the Amyclaean Apollo, the divinity to whom in 
part at least the great Laconian festival of the Hyakinthia 
was consecrated ' #8, The latter will be examined in detail 
among the other festivals of Apollo towards the close of this 
chapter: As regards the god himself, we are told by Pau- 
sanias that the statue of Apollo at Amyklai was of a very 
ancient type, aniconic except for the head, hands, and feet, the 
head bearing a helmet and the hands a bow and spear; that 
this stood above a base which had the shape of an altar, and 
which was regarded as the grave of Hyakinthos, a bronze door 
having been let into one of the sides, through which offerings 
were poured to the departed hero before the sacrifice to the god. 

We are all familiar with the legend of Hyakinthos, part of 
which is probably late, and which is not relevant to the cult 
except at the one cardinal point—the death of the hero. 
Now at Amyclai the god was clearly enough distinguished 
from the buried Hyakinthos, and the distinction was marked 


in the ritual of the Hyakinthia. But at Tarentum ™ the tomb 


of Hyakinthos was sometimes called the tomb of Apollo 
Hyakinthos®. A similar question then must arise here as that 
which the Aristaios-cult presented: is the origina] deity of the 
Amyclaean worship an Apollo ‘Ydxiw6os, froma-whom, as the 
_appellative becomes detached, a hero Hyakinthos arises as an. 
emanation? or is Hyakinthos the name‘of an older aboriginal: 
deity or divine personage, whose cult was invaded by Apollo,’ 
with the effect that the older was partly absorbed by the. 
younger god? The question is of much more importgnce than 


* It is a coincidence worth noting that > There is not the slighttst feason 
the name and legend of Lykos occurs for tampering,with the text of Polybius, 
both at’ Phlye and Thebes; Paus. 4. as some wotld do. 
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the former one for the true understanding of the old Apolline 
cult ; and it is partly an etymological problem. 

To say no more than that the god and the hero were simply 
named after the flower is a trivial explanation that contents 


- no one. The Greek tdxw6os was a species of itjs, and it 
appears as a religious symbol, srobably as a badge of the 


. Earth-goddess, in Mycenaean religious art*. But if Apollo 


had taken an appellative from a favourite flower, we should 
not have heard of Apollo ‘fdxiw6os, but “‘LaxivOtos, or “TaxivOevs, 
or ‘Yaxw6orpépos as Artemis was called. The flower of course 
could be personified directly by the quick imagination of the 
people, and we should expect to hear a story of a beautiful 
youth, just as we have a Greek love-story about Daphne or 
Laurel. But there was no serious worship of Daphne. The 
Greeks could create these airy half-palpable forms, and 
quicken them with myth and art: but they were not trivial 
enough to make the personification of a flower the object of 
a national and earnest, even gloomy, worship, so imperious 
in its demands that warriors must suspend the course of a 
campaign, in order that they might return and bewail the 
death of a deified iris. 

At least the student who has worked 6n the old veins of 
religious thought will be slow to believe this ; and he will feel 
justified in his unbelief when he discovers that the particular 
flower does not appear at all in the record of the Hyakinthia 
or in the Amyclaean ritual of Apollo. 

The more scientific view of modern etymology is no doubt 
the true one, that the name of the flower and the name of the 
god or hero are derivatives from the same root, which appears 
in Sanskrit, Latin, Irish, and English, and in form and meaning 
corresponds to our word ‘young’: so that Hyakinthos was 
probably one of the many vegetation deities of the Greek soil, 
who dies and becomes a nether power, but being always 
‘young’ may have been regarded as the male counterpart of 
Kore. 

Now Hyakinthos, so interpreted, might certainly have been 
nothing more originally than an epithet of Apollo, who was 


® Vide A. J. Evans, //ell. Journ. 1901, p. 148. 
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undoubtedly a pre-Dorian deity of Amyklai*, and who at 
an early period was regarded as par excellence, a youthful 
divinity. An interesting gloss of Hesychius *5 informs us that 
the Laconians called Apollo the ‘boy-god, Kovpld:os—we 
may compare the worship of him as Kovpeos at Teos—and it 
goes on to state, if we accept a probable and slight emenda- 
tion, that this Apollo Kovpidios was also called rerpdyewp. A 
‘four-handed ’ Apollo seems at first sight a monstrous type, 
but its authenticity is confirmed by the trustworthy authority 
of the Laconian Sosibios, who wrote on the religious anti- 
quities of Laconia in the third century B.C., and who 
associates it with Amyclai *; and the title could easily have 
arisen from some double herme-representation, in which 
Apollo was grouped back to back with some other personage, 
whom Wide plausibly conjectures to have been Hyakinthos ”. 


Therefore, on this theory, Kovpid:os would be a later synonym © 


or translation for the original divine epithet “Yd«ivGos. 


Yet most writers agree with Rohde’s view that Hyakinthos | 


belongs to an older stratum of religion than the Apolline. | 


We should be almost compelled to admit this and to separate 
the two personages, if the word itself in respect of its suffix 
betrayed a non-Aryan formation ; and many modern philo- 


logists maintainth at Greek words ending in v@os (Perinthos, ! 


Korinthos, &c.) are formed with a suffix that does not 
properly belong to the Indo-Germanic system °, but may have 
come into Greece from Caria; Hyakinthos, therefore, must be 
relegated to the pre-Hellenic, pre-Apolline, and probably 
non-Aryan epoch. But this etymological dogma does not 
appear to be universally accepted, and the argument, which 
has certain flaws in it, cannot be pressed home. But other 
reasons than the etymological can be urged in favour of the 
original independence of Hyakinthos. He was essentially 
a chthonian power and worshipped with a gloomy ritual, and 


® Mycenaean remains have beenfound dyd» in Laconia, such as the Hya- 
in the excavation of the Amyclaean site, kinthia, follows from Hesychius’ gloss, 
vide Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 18. R. 101, 

» Lakon. Kult. p. 96: that Apollo © See Kretschmer’s Zinleitung in die 
rerpaxeip was president ofsome national Geschichte d. griech. Sprache, p. 403, 
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with évaylopara, the offerings consecrated to the dead. Now 
such a character is wholly alien to Apollo. This god is 
interested in pastoral work and agriculture, like all deities of 
. early society, and he attracts to himself a certain vegetation- 
* yitual. But he never becomes a subterranean personage, or 
_ familiar with the shadowy powers of the lower world: 
‘Apollo loves the joy of the song and the music: but dirges 
and wailing are the portion of Hades, sings Stesichorus ** ; 
‘ He is not one to be present with those that lament,’ as the 
chorus in the Agamemnon say to Cassandra; scenes of death 
and sorrow were as a miasma to him, and therefore the 
Argives, in fulfilling the ancient ritual of the éyxyiopea, im- 
mediately after their mourning for the death of a kinsman 
was ended, extinguished their fires as if polluted by the death, 
and by sacrament and expiation purified themselves to 
Apollo 23>, In fact, no aspect of the Apolline character is so 
strongly marked as his love of the daylight and of the genial 
mood. But is this a later development, and had he also once, 
like so many other Greek divinities—even the sky-god Zeus— 
a chthonian or darker side? It is hard to attain to certainty 
in these discussions, and we can only weigh probabilities from 
the facts that are recorded. We are familiar by this time 
with the sort of ritual and legend that were likely to attach 
to the under-world or buried deities; the nightly sacrifice, the 
mystery, the swine-offering, some story of death, are character 
istic of them. Now we have only two doubtful instances 
of a sacrifice to Apollo by night, namely in the divination- 
ritual at Argos and Klaros?*:19¢; there are only three 
examples of the offering of the wild boar—perhaps a 
Dryopian tradition*—and the domestic pig was used in- 
deed in the lustral ceremonies owing to the influence of 
ancient tradition, but was not his ordinary sacrificial animal, 
and was specially forbidden in the service of Thasos **; there 
are no Apolline mysteries”, nor any genuine story or ritual 


® Vide infra, p. 133. Reg. s.v.): as far as I know the strange 
> There was, if we may trust Artemi- title has never been explained or even 
dorus, a cult of Apollo Mugr7s at the noticed: it might possibly be due to 
Lydian tqwn of Daldis (vide Geogr. Mithraic influences; Apollo-Helios was 
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suggesting clearly the death of the god. As regards the last 
point the question may have to be raised again in respect of 
the Thargelia and Karneia, and the statement just made may 
appear to conflict with the citations given from Porphyry and 
Mnaseas*! ; according to the former Pythagoras inscribed an 
elegy on the grave of Apollo at Delphi, in which he made 
him out to be the son of Seilenos, slain by Python, and 
buried in the tripod; while Mnaseas, the historian of Patrai, 
gravely informed his readers that Apollo had been struck 
with Zeus’ lightning and slain, and carried out to burial 

“by a lower class of undertakers.’ It is difficult to deal with 
stuff like this, or to say which is the more worthless, the late 
Pythagorean forgery, in which Apollo is confused, perhaps 
deliberately, with Dionysos, or the nonsense of Mnaseas, 
perhaps the silliest of the euhemeristic writers, who may have 

been here confusing Apollo with Asklepios. Ideas of death 

and resurrection, or descent into the lower world and periodic . 
ascent, attached to the cults of Dionysos, Adonis, Aphrodite, . 
Demeter-Kore, Semele, and many heroes and heroines of - 
vegetation. Apollo, though some of his functions belonged — 
to the same domain, seems generally to have escaped the 
contagion of such ideas. We must say that they did once 
attach to him, if we believe him to have been identical with 
Hyakinthos. But we ought not, except under compulsion, to 
frame a hypothesis that clashes with normal Greek ritual. 
And there is no compulsion here; for the supposition that 
Hyakinthos was an independent personage is equally simple, 
and accords better with the facts of ritual. This is further 
confirmed by the entire lack of any evidence that the 
Amyklaean Apollo had any ‘vegetative’ character at all— 
his type was that of the war-god and he was worshipped as 
the god of song®* ; also by the legend of the Hyakinthides, the 
Attic maidens who have nothing to do with Apollo, but are 
the daughters of the Laconian Hyakinthos, and who like the 
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established at Thyatira, and the syncre- on, 2, p. 3031). 

tism Apollo-Helios-Mithras occurs in * Vide ritual of the Hyakinthia, pp. 
the inscription of Antiochus of Com- 264-267. 

magene (vide Cumont, Roscher’s Zezt- 
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, earth-goddess Aglauros sacrifice themselves for their country. 
i There are two other personages of Greek myth and cult who 


may be interpreted as youthful heroes of vegetation, and who 
like Hyakinthos come to an untimely death, Linos and Ske- 
phros ; and it is interesting to note that both these are associated 
with the cult of Apollo ’Ayvieds*; the reasons for this association 
will be considered when we discuss the meaning of this title. 
As a deity of the higher agriculture, we find Apollo 
worshipped with such appellatives as 2irdAkas, ‘the protector 
of corn’ at Delphi **, as Ilopydmtos * **, the ‘averter of locusts’ 
among the Boeotians and probably the Aeolic communities of 
Asia Minor; as ’Epv6(Buos, the ‘averter of mildew’ from the 
crops, like the Latin Robigus in a cult in Rhodes and Lycia, of 
which the ethnologic importance has been pointed out *%, 
The cult of Apollo Smintheus in the Troad and adjacent 
communities > may have had a partly agricultural character ; 
for according to one explanation ‘the mouse-god’ got this 
title because he drove away the mice from the corn, or sent 
them by way of punishment. But the question concerning 
its origin is of great interest and difficulty, and it will be 
better to consider it later in another connexion. Among the 
worships that aimed at securing his aid for vegetation 


- generally we may rank that of Apollo “Epcos on Hymettos™, 
| a@ term which we can only explain as a designation of 


the deity who sends the fertilizing dew, and we find him 
grouped there with other divinities of fertility ; but the form 
of the word is strange and the meaning hardly to be regarded 
as certain’, nor has Apollo any natural connexion with the 


‘ moisture or the fresh water necessary for vegetation 4. 


® Vide R. 48° and Artemis, R. 35. 

b Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tenedos 
and Aeolis. 

° It may have some connexion with 
the Athenian éponpopia: but it is hard 
to determine the meaning of this latter 
word ; Miss Harrison would explain it 
as the carrying of young animals 
(époaz). 

¢ Pindar (Pyth. 4. 523) may call the 
fountain Kyre, around which Cyrene 


was built, an "Awé\Awvos xpdva; and 
the temple of Apollo at Tilphossa 
was built near the Tilphossan water 
(Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boeotia) bat this 
only means that the vicinity of a foun- 


_ tain was the natural place to choose for 


a shrine. At Mitylene and possibly 


‘Olympia the cult of Apollo Thermios 
‘was consecrated to the god of the hot 
‘springs (R. 41); but his connexion with 


these was probably accidental or may 
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m these cult-records and from the wide diffusion of the 
Hyperborean ritual, we can conclude that the recognition of : 
the god as a deity of fertility, the protector of the pasture and : 
the tilth, was very far extended, and belonged to the earliest 
epoch of the religion. And this part of the exposition may close 
with some consideration of Apollo Kapveios 2”, whose warship 
presents one of the more difficult problems fos the student of 
Greek religion. 

Something may be gained by considering the etymology of 
the name. An important gloss in Hesychius 2" preserves an 
old word Kdpvos which he defines as cattle or sheep, and 
which may have been originally connected with the stem of 
Képas, and therefore meant specially the ‘horned’ animal. 
Thus we find the ‘horned’ god Apollo Kepedras worshipped 
on the banks of the river Karnion by the borders of Messenia 
and Arcadia 1°; and the sacrificial animals that we hear of as 
offered to Kool Kdpyewos are the ram ?"° and possibly the 
goat, though the boar was also prescribed at Andania ?", 
We may not feel sure of the etymology, but we may regard 
the god so designated as in his earliest days a herdsman- 
deity, and it is certain that he came to acquire, if he did not , 
originally possess, a certain interest in the higher agriculture; 
for the Karnean celebration at Sparta, a harvest-festival of the 
late summer, included a very interesting vegetation-ritual, 
which aimed at securing the fertility of the land, especially of 
the vineyard, and which wilk be more minutely examined in 
the chapter on the Apolline ritual. And here also, as in the | 
Hyakinthia, the nafve ritual of the peasant grows into or is 
artificially combined with a stately pageantry dedicated, to 
the god of war and poetry**4. For Apollo Kdpvewos was ! 
associated by the legends that were invented to explain his 
name and ritual with the story of the conquering march of | ! 
the Dorians from the north, and he himself at Argos was 
called ‘Hyijrwp, ‘the leader’ 774, a name that was also attached : 
to his priest who personified him in the Kdpveca **! 4, and who 


have arisen from his function asa deity temple of Apollo between Klazomenai 
of health (vide pp. 167-168): hot and Smyma (R. 41). 
springs also are mentioned near the 
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may have led an armed procession or chorus of ephebi*; for 
the dance of armed warriors survived in the ritual at 
Cyrene 5°, As regards the ethnology of the cult, it is 
usually argued, and with justice, from the statements of 
Thucydides and Pausanias, that it was the common inheritance 
of all the Dorian communities® 27"; and it is actually 
attested of a considerable number. The theory that the 
‘Dorian Sparta was its metropolis would certainly not explain 
its diffusion among all these so naturally as the hypothesis 

that it belonged to the Dorians in their original home before 
the migration that changed the face of Central Greece. But 
the Spartan worship of Kdpvetos Olxéras 2»27* claimed to be 

‘ pre-Dorian, and we have every reason to believe that an 
earlier wave of settlement had brought it into the Pelopon- 
nese. As has been noticed by Wide”, it seems to have struck 
roots in Laconia outside Sparta in those places on the south 
coast in the neighbourhood of the Taygetus where Dorian 
influence was least dominant, and he conjectures that it was 
brought in from the north by an earlier Minyan migration. 
But there is no trace of Kdpvews in those regions of North 
Greece where ancient Minyan settlements are attested ; and 
Minyan influences would not explain the diffusion of the 
worship in the Argolid, Sikyon, and Phlius. 

As we have seen, moreover, this people were specially the 
votaries of Poseidon, and it would be strange that it should 
have been they who brought Apollo Kdpyews into Messenia, 
and specially to the vicinity of the Arcadian border, and who 
in the Kapydo.oy &Acos introduced him into the mysteries of 
Andania °, where no trace of the great Minyan deity Poseidon 
can be found. It might be conjectured with more proba- 
bility that the pre-Dorian cult of Kdpyeos in the Peloponnese 

.: was Dryopian, if we are to name any special tribe as its 
earliest carriers. That the Dorians and Dryopians in their 


® The same name ’Ay7rep was applied > Lakon. Kult. pp. 86-87: his view 
to the priest who escorted the sacrifices that the cult was not really a Dorian 
to Aphrodite in Cyprus, and therefore tradition at all is contrary to the evi- 
it had not always a military significance: dence. 
Hesych, s.v. "Ayfrrop. © Vide Demeter, R. 246. 
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original and contiguous homes had possessed certain special 
cults in common is likely enough ; and in the Argolid and 
Messenia, where the worship was ancient and vigorous, we 
have clear records of early Dryopian settlements. Even in 
South Laconia, near Las, we have dubious traces of a place 
called ‘ Asine,’ a characteristic Dryopian name*. The con- 
jecture is supported by the curious sacrificial law at Andania 
(where the ancient name OlyaAla recalls the aboriginal region 
of the Dryopes in North Greece) which prescribed a boar as 
an offering to Apollo Kdpveos: the same oblation occurred in 
the Apolline worship on Mount Lykaion in Arcadia, where 
Immerwahr ° has already conjectured Dryopian influence, and 
also in Delphic ritual] 1*% 25>, We may here be on the track 
of an early ritual-tradition of the Dryopes of Mount Parnassos | 
which they retained in some of their southern settlements. 
The hypothesis that A pollo Kdpyecos was worshipped already 
by Dryopes and Dorians in their northern home seems best 
to explain his later career; and his worship may once have 
ranged over a wider area in North Greece than is recorded, 
as we hear of his familiar hero Kdpyvos in Acarnania?’, and 
there is a faint suggestion of the worship in the Aeolic 
Troad 77: moreover the Dryopian territory itself seems to 
have extended westward once so far as to include Ambracia°*. 
Recent theory concerning this special cult 4 seems inclined 
to explain it as arising from a contaminatio of the higher 
god, Apollo, with an old vegetation hero or daimon, Kdpvos, 
whose human representative, masquerading as a divine animal, 
was pursued by the peasant-votaries in accordance with a 
ritual of the widest European prevalence: the same pheno- 
menon having occurred here as in the Hyakinthia, the higher’ 
worship having been engrafted on a lower that was the 
independent product of a more primitive and gradually 
obliterated religion. If we accept this view the historical 
facts would still oblige us to maintain that this contaminatio 
* Cf. Polyb. 5. 19; Strab. p. 363. It copied his mistake. 
has been supposed, though for no very b Kulteu, Mythe Arkad. p. 137. 
good reasons, that Polybius misnamed ° Dikaiarch. v. 30, p. 459, Fuhr. 


Las ‘ Asine’ because of Mount Asia in 4 Vide specially Wide, Lakonische 
the environs of Las, and that Strabo <Xwlte. 
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had happened before either Dryopes or Dorians had left 
their northern homes. And thus our hypothesis starts from 
a very nebulous time. We ‘may again and again have to 
weigh a theory of this kind, wherever there is any evidence, 
against the rival view that sees in the hero the emanation 
of the divinity, as the hero Iv@aevs at Argos was a foolishly 
transparent emanation of Apollo. And the latter explanation 
is more in accordance with the facts about Kdpvos. Hyakinthos 
was a robust personage with an independent and peculiar 
ritual; but this Kdpyos, as distinct from the adjectival Kdpvetos, 
has no recorded worship and is a mere dream-figure, a pro- 
phetic &yyedos or a ddopa ’AtéAAwvos, the Acarnanian prophet 
who assisted the Dorian migration and was killed by a 
thoughtless Dorian*’. The figure of Kdpyos (or Kdpyvecos) 
' is probably, as will be shown later, a mere derivative from 
a peculiarly Apolline ritual. It is true that the Kdpvecoy 
at Sparta—a different building from the temple shared by 
Apollo Kdpvews, Eitheithyia, and Artemis Hegemone—is 
described by Pausanias as the shrine of Karneios Oiketas, 
and again a late Laconian inscription mentions a woman 
who held the priesthoods of Karneios Olxéras and Karneios 
Apopasevs 1,278; and in neither text is the name Apollo definitely 
attached to this personage. But is it reasonable to argue 
from this late evidence that we have here the survival of an 
aboriginal vegetation-deity of the pre-Apolline period, whose 
~ place had been usurped by Apollo more than a thousand years 
previously? The name Kdpvewos is obviously adjectival, as 
according to Dr. Usener’s theory were most of the names 
attached to many independent but vaguely conceived divinities 
in the Mediterranean religion. The validity of this theory may 
be considered in a later treatise ; for the present it may be re- 
marked that if Kdpve.os were really an adjectival term, supported 
by no personal substantive, it would be against analogy that 
other adjectival appellatives should be attached to it. In fact 
the phrase Kdpyetos Olxéras Apopateds almost compels us to 
supply the personal name ’AzéAAwy for this and for other 
reasons. We may understand that a pre-Apolline corn-daimon 
or herd-daimon might be called Apoyatevs, the runner, if he or 
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his representative was obliged to run in a ritual-race: but 
we cannot understand, according to the laws of growth trace- 
able in Greek religion, how he would have grown to the rank 
of Olkéras, the guardian of the household: for this functional 
title is of higher significance and on a level with ‘ Apollo 
"Ayueds’ and ‘Apollo Awparlms’ 44, It is hazardous, in 
dealing with the tangle of ancient polytheism, to pronounce 
with absolute dogmatism about any not insane hypothesis ; 
but we can say that if Kapyecos, whom we are asked to imagine 
as an ‘adjectival’ field-héero like Eunostos of Tanagra, really 
developed independently of the ‘Olympian’ order into a 
concrete deity of the household and state, this would have 
to be regarded as a unique and astonishing phenomenon. 
Meantime we shall be drawn irresistibly to accept the other 
and far easier interpretation by which Kdpyetos, Apoyzace’s, and 
Olxéras are explained as detached appellations of Apollo him- 
self, who, as we know, was actually called Apopaevs in Lace- 
daemon and Crete”, either as a hunter-god or because his 
priest representing him ran in the Karneia, and who had more 
right to the title of Olxéras than any single divinity of the 
polytheism. Through the inherent progressiveness of the 
Apolline cult, Apollo Kdpyewos could spontaneously develop 
into Olxéras, and all the more easily if his ancient agalma 
in Lacedaemon was an obelisk or pyramidical stone such 
as marked his cult at Megara*; for by this token Apollo 
Kdpveos would be inevitably equated with Apollo ’Aynets 
whose cone-shaped sacred stone stood before the house. In 
fact, we are never able to disentangle Kdpvetos under any form 
and in any legend from Apollo ; even the mysterious Kpdios 
Lrepparlas, whom we may interpret as ‘ Karneios of the gar- 
lands,’ appears in association with Artemis ?"‘, and the cult of 
Oiketas was mythically established in the house of Kpios, 
‘a prophet,’ perhaps a prophet-priest of the ram-god. At 
every point we are led away from the haunts. of the vegeta- 
tion-daimon back to the higher god. And the trend of the 
ritual evidence is the same, as will be shown later”. 
® Vide R. 27": the name Kapuds > Vide infra, p. 263. 
sufficiently attests Kdprcios. 
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The functional character of Apollo as a pastoral deity and 

a guardian of crops and vegetation, which we have been 
hitherto examining, is usually connected with the conception 
of him as a solar god: and this is conventionally assumed to 
have been his ahoriginal character. This view, which prevailed 
in antiquity, is still dominant in handbooks and monographs , 
| and is accepted by ordinary Greek scholarship as an article 


| 


' of faith. For the solar theory, which ruled so much of the 


2 | nineteenth century speculation on ancient polytheism, still 
‘dazzles many people’s eyes; and though we are sceptical 
now about interpreting every hero and all that he did as 

' solar, yet the ordinary and orthodox theory concerning Apollo 

; still regards him as an Aryan sun-god, who became so vividly 
personal, developing so marked a moral and spiritual individu- 
ality, that he left his element entirely and the original physical 

idea became gradually blurred and lost. A prtort, we ought 


to admit that this is very possible, nor ought a healthy 
eae eae the foolish extravagances of the solar-myth 
theory prejudice us against considering its relevance in any 
. given case. The Aryan stocks at certain periods may all 
, have worshipped the sun; and they may have created many 
sun-gods, and may then have forgotten or disguised them and 
again created others. But all that the student of Greek religion 
has to ask, in regard to the bearing of this theory on the Apolline 
cult, is whether in the historic period this deity was recognized 
as the sun-god by the ordinary Greek, or, if not, whether the 
most ancient myths, cult-titles or ritual reveal this as the pre- 
historic conception. As to the first question, all who look 
clearly at the facts must agree in a negative answer: the 


*e.g. Welcker, Griech. Gotterl. 1, 
p- 457, &c.; Preller, Griech. Myth. 1, 
p- 230 (Roberts’ note, 3 ibid., suggests 
caution); Roscher, Aus/ihkri. Lextk. 
‘Apollo’ (Rapp), and nearly all English 
scholars and archaeologists. O. Miil- 
ler's protest and appeal for a critical 
consideration of the question have almost 
been fruitless hitherto (Dortans, 1, 
pp. 284-291); but Sehrwald, der Apollo- 
mythus und seine Deutung in Berl, 


Stud. f. class. Phslol. 1895, raises some 
pertinent objections to the solar theory, 
but labours to prove his own dogma 
that Apollo is the ‘fresh air’; his treatise 
is a salient example of the fallacy of the 
‘ physico-deductive’ method in religious 
history. Gruppe in his Griech. Mythol. 
3, p. 1240, expresses the view that the 
identification of Apollo with the Sun- 
god was old but not aboriginal. 
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ordinary Greek did not identify or associate Apollo and \~“- 
Helios in cult or habitual conception: the earlier literature, 

the poems of Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric hymns, 
betray no consciousness of such identity or association. In 

a rather obscure passage Athenaeus seems to assert that 
Telesilla, the Argive poetess of the sixth century, wrote a 
popular ode of the type called the ¢iAnAcds, an invocation to 

the sun to come forth from the clouds, sung usually by the 
children in bad weather; and he speaks as if her ode was 
dedicated to Apollo; but Pollux, who describes the pndAtds 
more exactly, makes no mention of the latter god but only of 
Helios*!". The first to attest their affinity is the speculative + 
Euripides *!* who refers to it as an esoteric theory of the 
learned, who were already beginning their career of mis- 
naming and misunderstanding popular religious figures, - 
Another testimony, not much later perhaps, is the frag- 
ment of Skythinos, the iambic poet of Teos, in which the plectron 

of Apollo’s lyre is interpreted as the rays of the sun 54, 
Skythinos is here endeavouring to present in a mythic and 
personal form a concept of the Heraclitean philosophy ®, which 
he is reported to have set himself to reproduce in a metrical 
dress. The same dogma appears, though somewhat obscurely, 
in the fragment of Timotheus’ lyric® in which Helios is in- 
voked as an archer and with the invocation ‘Ie Had». But 
it was obviously for the most part an esoteric doctrine rather 
than a popular belief, though the learned Callimachus seems to 
have been angry with those that doubted it ®#*,_ In a passage 
in Plato’s Laws *!>, which has no historical value, we note the 
association of Apollo and Helios, the author mentioning an 
imaginary temple of the two gods‘; and we gather from Plu- 
tarch and Macrobius that the assimilation or identification of 
the two had become a commonplace of stoic exegesis and quasi- | 





philosophic theology ; and, though some people continued to be 
incredulous °, it imposed itself upon the later classic literature. 


* In the description of the combat ° Bergk, Fr. 13. 
with Python, Apollo is clearly distin- 4 According to Macrobius, Plato held 
guished from Helios, e. g. 1. 369. the view of Euripides, Saturn. 1.17, 7. 
» Bywater, Heracil. Fr. p. 68; cf. © Vide Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 400 C-D; 
Bergk, Frag. Lyr. Gr. 2, p. §07. Macr, I. 17. 
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Yet this speculative ancient theory is of no more value here 
than in its identification of Dionysos with the sun, or of Hera 
with the air. The solar theory was almost as popular with 
later pagan speculation as it has been in our own time; and 
it appears as if the sun-god did actually encroach upon some 
of the old cults in the later period, especially in the eastern 
parts of the Greek world where the influence of Mithras may 
have been strong ®. 

The facts of Greek cult, the only evidence which is of 
real importance for us, afford very meagre support to the 
conventional view. 

As regards explicit identification of Apollo with Helios the 
cults that attest it belong to Asia Minor; and the evidence, 
drawn from inscriptions or coins of Patara, Thyateira, Smyrna, 
Tralles *, and Phrygia, is mainly of the late Roman and in 
no case of the Hellenic period. Dio Chrysostom indeed speaks 
as if the Rhodians regarded the two gods as one *!!, but the 
record of the Helios cult at Rhodes fails to confirm his state- 
ment; which is further damaged by his affirming that Dionysos 
was included in this Rhodian Trinity. Such testimony coming 
from the latter days of Paganism proves nothing of the earlier 
period of worship, still less can it reveal the aboriginal 
character of the deity. We must look then to the cult- 
epithets and the ritual to see if we can discover in them any 
hint of this supposed elemental nature of Apollo. 

The Chian title Pavaios °°, assumed by Welcker to be of 
clear solar significance, is quite otherwise explained by the 
simple statement of Strabo that the temple of Apollo, where 
he was so styled, stood above the harbour of ®dva: in that 
island: it is then merely a local adjective °. 


* It is noticeable that Macrobius fluences: vide supra, p. 128, note b, and 


bases his faith in the identity of Zeus 
and Apollo with Helios on the syncret- 
istic symbolism in the cult of the Syrian 
Heliopolis: in the same passage he 
quotes the Orphic verses that blend 
Helios, Zeus, and Dionysos into one 
personage, I. 23. In certain cults we 
may have to reckon with Mithraic in- 


cf. Dieterich, Zine Mithras-Liturgie, 
p. 156. 

> Geogr. Reg. s. v. 

© In the passage in the Rhesus (Zeus, 
R, 29>) where the hero is spoken of asa 
possible Zeus @avaios, the epithet may 
be equivalent to éwipayijs, the ‘ revealed 
one.’ 
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The appellative AlyAjrns belonging to the Apolline cult of 
Anaphe might seem to imply sun-worship, though Apollodorus ; 
interprets it by reference to the lightning flash*; but it is 
valueless as evidence, for it is merely a later corruption of | 
an original ’AcyeAdras of which no one knows the meaning”. 

The worship of Apollo ‘Egos **, the god ‘of dawn,’ on a 
small island off the Bithynian coast does not seem, as far as 
the record shows, to have bélonged to an early period, and 
may have arisen from the ‘eastward position of his statue or 
temple which caught the first rays of the morning, or from 
a sacrifice offered to him at dawn”: in any case, the solar 
sense is by no means obvious, and if any really attached to 
the cult it might be due to Oriental syncretism. The epithets 
‘Opmddwy occurring in an inscription of Tenos, and ‘Qpfrns in 
Lykophron‘, are not known as terms of cult,and no more bear 
a solar meaning of necessity than the titles of Zeus and Hera 
‘Opddvros: they merely designate the divinities as lords of the 
hours or seasons, and the art-representations that group Apollo 
with the Hours were justified by the belief in his protection of 
fruits and agriculture. Certainly no one should base the solar 
hypothesis on such a title as [Ipodyios, which he enjoyed with 
Zeus in the cult on Hymettos **, originally a local epithet 
referring to the fine view from the temple, but acquiring 


perhaps an allusion to his prophetic powers. 
As the question concerning Avxewos has been already 
sufficiently treated, these very few appellatives are the only 


® If the story he gives us is genuine 
we might rather infer from it that Apollo 
was regarded on the island as a thunder- 
god, but the inference would be probably 
as unsound as the other. Miiller, Do- 
viens, 2. 6, § 3, interprets the Thessa- 
lian Apollo sara:Bdoi0s (R. 275) as a 
thander-god on the analogy of Zeus 
saraBdrns; but the word may refer to 
the return of Apollo from exile (cf. Pind. 
Nem. 4. 63 xarafaivey = to come to 
land or to return home), and the Paroe- 
miographi understood it as designating 
the god to whom the returning exile 
would pray. 


b We may compare the Cretan epithet 
“Evaupos, if we trust Hesychius (R. 33). 
It is probable that Apollo ‘Ayuevs was 
greeted when men first left the house in 
the morning, but there is no recorded 
instance of a sacrifice to Apollo at 
dawn ; though it was a common Hel- 
lenic custom to pray to Helios at this 
time (vide citations in Roscher, op. cit. 
Helios, p. 2024). In spite of Plutarch’s 
statement we do not find that the cock 
was a common symbol of Apollo 
(R. 32). 

° ¢. L. G. 2342; Lykophr. 352. 
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ones of all those attached to him—and the list is a very 
long one—that can claim a moment’s consideration in be- 
half of the theory, with the important exception of DoiSos. 
The record of this word is interesting. In Homer it appears 
as the most frequent synonym and fore-name of Apollo, 
ZY’ ' and thence it passes into the later literature. But it never 
appears as a hieratic cult-epithet, there is no clearly attested 
worship of ®otBos ’AndédAAwy or of PotBos*, except perhaps 
‘one of late record from the Carian Termessos*!™, Neverthe- 
_Z| less one cannot but suppose that Homer derived the term 
-~ | from some ancient cult or at least from popular phraseology 
that was consonant with cult. And if oi8os can only be 
interpreted in a solar sense, it will give the strongest support 
to the view that at least in pre-Homeric or Mycenaean days 
‘..the god possessed a widely recognized solar character. Now 
modern etymology agrees that the word contains the root of 
dos, ‘light,’ and it would therefore be a natural epithet of the 
sun. But heroes or deities need not have been solar because 
they were called ‘ bright,’ nor would those who interpret the 
Sanskrit ‘ Devas’ as ‘ the bright ones’ maintain that they were 
all sun-gods. In fact we cannot be sure that otBos was not a 
poetical expression .for the radiant beauty of the ‘golden-haired 
son of Zeus,’ or for his unstained purity which is O. Miiller’s 
~view”; and this last explanation is strongly supported by 
Plutarch’s interesting statement that in his own day the Thes- 
salians habitually spoke of the priests who carefully kept 
‘themselves in seclusion (or taboo) on the dies nefasti as 
-- { potBovopovpevor, and he seems therefore to have had some 
_ ground for his statement that ‘the ancients used the word 
‘ in the sense of “pure” and “ holy ”’$1™, We may then know 
' the root-meaning of ®oiSos, but we cannot say we know 
the exact original significance of the word in its application 
/ to Apollo, and it gives no real support to the solar or to any 
other theory concerning him. It is to be noted meantime, 
that the word is never applied to the personal Helios, and 

' © The inscription ‘App:dexarig @o:. word was more probably #offp. 


(Prott-Ziehen, Leg. Graec. Sacr. 14) is > Dorier, 3.6,§7. Hesiod applied 
restored by von Prott as @ofBqy; the the epithet to water, Frag. 78. 


a 


bit, 
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only once in ancient literature is it used as an epithet of the 
sun’s heat". 

Nor can we base the solar hypothesis on the name of 
#olfn, which designated a dimly-remembered pre-Homeric 
goddess, whom Hesiod includes in the Titan dynasty: a 
vestige of her cult survived near Amyklai, where the Ephebi 
offered sacrifices to the war-god in the ®PofSatov, and a lake 
was named after her in the neighbourhood of Troezen. We 
do not know on what authority Aeschylus places her among 
the pre-Apolline divinities, who in turn ruled the oracular 
shrine of Delphi'!?: he supposes that Apollo borrowed his 
name from her, but following Hesiod» he calls her the 
‘daughter of earth’; and nothing in her legend or genealogy 
clearly reveals any solar trait. | 

Apart from evidence derivable from names, we might look 
to legend and consider whether the Helios-myth and the 
Apolline touch at many points. Such discussions have 
become ennuyant to most English scholars ; and at this point 
it is perhaps sufficient to say that the stories told about the 
one god are not—with one possible exception °—told of the 
other: that no sane criticism can find any solar meaning in 
the legend of Apollo's exile from heaven or his visit to the 
Hyperboreans or his periodical absences or returns, or even 
his combat with Python 4, 


® Aesch. Prom. 22 fAlov polBp pdocyi. 

®* Theog. 136. Antimachus also 
called her la:nfs (Hesych. s.v. T'a:nfda). 
The derivative words in Greek such as 
aide, guBéto, poirpa (Hesych. 
5.0. = wabdprpa), poiByrhs, poBtyrwp 
(A@as, vide infra, p. 303), all imply a 
feminine stem ¢oi8n, and were probably 
independent originally of @oiBos ’AxdA- 
Aew; but they all express the kindred 
ideas of prophecy and purification, vide 

92. 
a Apollo loses his oxen, as Helios 
does, though the circumstances are 
different ; the stealing of divine cattle 
may sometimes be a solar story, but need 
not always be. 


¢ If the Python-combat were meteoro- 
logical symbolism merely, the myth of 
the conflict between light and darkness, 
as Schwartz and others have supposed, 
we should expect to hear of it elsewhere 
than at Delphi; and Bouché-Leclercgq, in 
his Histotre de la Divination, does in fact 
regard it as an aboriginal Apolline myth 
having no special local connexion. But 
there are no proved traces of it anywhere 
except at Delphi: those that Schwartz, 
Urspr. der Mythologie, p. 98, tries to 
find elsewhere are illusory: if the men 
at Tegyra in Plutarch’s time claimed it 
as their own local myth, they were 
probably prompted by rivalry to Del- 
phi (R. 183). Rohde in his Psyche 


¢ 
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Nor are the attributes and emblems of the two divinities 
such as to suggest any affinity of nature. Apollo has little to 
do with horses or the chariot, but the Aryan or at least the 
Hellenic sun-god was pre-eminently the charioteer; while on 
the other hand Helios was rarely imagined as the archer-god. 
And it is not justifiable to regard such emblems as the lion or 
griffin as proofs of a solar symbolism in the Apolline worship ; 
for we are not sure that in the hieratic art of Egypt or Assyria, 
whence early Greece may have derived one or both of them, 
these animal-types possessed an exclusively solar signifi- 
cance*, though in Egypt and Syria they occasionally served 
as ‘supports’ of a solar cult, and they seem to have been 
invested with the same meaning in the Mycenaean pillar- 
worship of Crete and Cyprus. But the Greeks could 
not have derived any definite dogma about the griffin from 
the monuments of Egypt and Assyria; for these could 
have only familiarized them with it as a heraldic emblem 
of divinity in general. Nor do we know that its association 
with Apollo was earlier than the sixth century B.C.; and 
we find it attached to other divinities that have no solar 
significance. 

As regards the lion, we find this emblem on the fifth-cen- 
tury coins of Leontini® beneath a head of Apollo, and the 
connexion may be not merely decorative but hieratic, though 
we cannot detect a solar or prove any other significance in it. 
On the Milesian coins from the fourth century onwards the 
lion appears looking back at what may be a star or a sun 4. 
But even if this was evidence enough that the animal was 


enters a protest against the physical 
interpretation of the Python-myth. This 
legend in fact bears only a superficial 
resemblance to the other Aryan or non- 
Aryan stories concerning gods or heroes 
who fight with snakes: and comparative 
mythology does not help us here, for 
the Delphic snake has a peculiar local 
history of his own, vide chapter on Ge, 
vol. 3, pp. g-ro. 

® Vide Furtwangler-Roscher'’s Lexs- 
kon, s.v. Gryps, 1, p. 1770, 


> Vide A. J. Evans, Hell. Journ. 1901, 
pp. 149 and 161, Fig. 41. 

° Head, Hist. Nueme. p. 130. 

¢ Op. cit., p. 504: Miletos may have 
borrowed from Crete, with which she 
was mythically connected, a Mycenaean 
art-motive : cf. the gem published by 
A. J. Evans in Mycenaean TJree and 
Pillar Cult (Hell. Journ. 1901, p. 161), 
showing two lions looking backward 
with sun or star above. 
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a solar (or astral) emblem at Miletos, it would prove nothing 
about the god on the obverse of these coins, still less about 
his aboriginal character. 

The evidence from ritual is equally slight and inconclusive. 
It may have been true, though it is attested by very late 
authority only, that in the Pyanepsia, the Attic autumn festival 
of Apollo, as at the Thargelia, sacrifice was made to Helios 
and _the_Hours*!»; but associations of the most diverse 
divinities are so frequent in Greek ritual that very little can be 
deduced from them concerning the question of original affinity. 
It would indeed have been surprising that Apollo, with his 
marked interest in agriculture and vegetation, should never 
have allowed some recognition of Helios in his worship. Yet 
the two Attic festivals, Pyanepsia and the Boeotian Daphne- 
phoria, are the only celebrations where we note it. The 
latter is a very interesting and important festival, which 
will be examined in detail in the next chapter’: the 
record exhibits certain features which we may call solar, 
reflecting, however, sun-magic rather than sun-worship. But 
they do not force upon us the belief that in the Boeotian 
Daphnephoria Apollo was recognized as Helios, or that this 
had at least been his primeval significance. The other cults 
of Apollo Daphnephoros reveal nothing that points to solar 
symbolism, but occasionally a reminiscence of the purifying 
march from Tempe, or a simple vegetation-ritual. 

Behind the purely Hellenic period of religion lies the Myce- 
naean, which may be alien, or more probably—to some extent 
at least—proto-Hellenic. Rich discoveries have already been 
made in this domain by the first European authority on the 
subject, Dr. Arthur Evans; and we are eagerly expecting 
more from his excavations and pen. He already discerns 
a strong solar element in Mycenaean worship, and some at 
least of the indications to which he has been the first to point 
may be taken as proofs that some form of sun-worship was 
more in vogue in Mycenaean Greece than in the later period *; 


* Op. cit., p. 108, Fig. 4, sun and ing, beneath goddess with flowers and 
moon in the sky, armed deity descend- worshippers, cf. p. 161, Fig. 41. 
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and indeed the historic Helios himself in Greek legend and 
public worship has somewhat the air of a faded divinity of the 
past. Now in a spear-bearing male divinity, on a Mycenaean 
signet-ring from Knossos, descending through the air with rays 
issuing from his shoulders, Dr. Evans would recognize the 
prototype of the Amyklaean Apollo*. But the mere coinci- 
dence of the spear-attribute is an argument of slight weight ; 
we should be more tempted to accept this interesting theory 
if the seal had been found at Amyklai, or if we could discover 
anything ‘solar’ in the record of the Hyakinthia. At present 
we may be content to conclude, from the Mycenaean material 
hitherto presented to us, no more than this: that in several 
ancient centres of Mycenaean civilization sun-worship was 
sufficiently diffused to make the chances considerable that 
here and there Apollo or another god of later arrival might 
step into the place of a Helios or take over his ritual, just as 
many a Christian saint or other personality of the Christian 
religion stepped into the place of the dispossessed pagan 
divinity or hero. Here, as elsewhere, the quest after the 
original significance of forms is hampered by the frequent con- 
tamination of cults: the tracks cross and recross, the writing 
is written over afresh >. 

From all that has been said the conclusion appears to follow 


_ that Apollo-Helios was a late by-product in Greek religion 


rather than the god of the aboriginal cult. 

The discussion is important, apart from the necessity of 
always examining afresh a conventional belief of scholarship, 
science, or religion ; for the career of a religion which is mainly 
based on transparent nature-worship may be widely different 
from that of one whose personalities are concrete, moral, and 
supra-physical. 


® Op. cit., p. 170, Fig. 48, cf. descend- 
ing figure with Mycenaean shield and 
rays (7) behind his shoulders, p. 174, 
Fig. 50. 

> The Cypriote-Laconian Apollo 
‘Edciras (Geogr. Reg. s.v. Cyprus) is 
identified in the bilingual inscription 
with the Phoenician Raésaf, and Meister, 


Die grieh. Dialecte, 2, p. 207, givesto 
the latter a solar significance: the ety- 
mology on which he relies seems un- 
certain, and in any case the Greek 
question about Apollo is not likely to 
be settled by any discussion concerning 
Rabééf, 
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We can now follow without much difficulty the broadening 
and upward-rising path of Apolline cult. As his worshippers 
transmit his worship to newly-settled coasts and about the 
islands of the sea, he becomes a sea-faring god, and his titles 
begin to savour of the sea *4~*, He is hailed as the ‘ island’ 
deity (Nacidras) by the Locrians*°; men pray to him on 
embarking and disembarking * 5° 88, and thus he might some- 
times be grouped with Poseidon, who once at Tarsos seems to 
have handed over his trident to him *#, The appellative 
’Axraios or “Axrios, which he enjoyed at Parion, Leukas, and at 
the entrance of the Ambraciote gulf, marks the worship on the 
cliff & the deity to whom thé mariners sailing beneath might 


pray *’, Thucydides and various inscriptions attest the. 


— 
“ 


importance of the cult at Actium, the temple Being a political N 


centre of the Acarnanian confederacy, where no doubt the old 
Actian games were celebrated. But when this Actian shrine 
had witnessed the great victory of Augustus, a new city arose 
in the vicinity as the conqueror’s thank-offering, Nikopolis, to 
which the games and no doubt in great measure the cult were 
transferred, and a new temple was built on the hill above it. 
Yet nothing distinctive of a maritime deity is discoverable in 
the ritual, unless we put this interpretation upon the ancient 
custom of throwing down human victims from the promontory 
of Actium: which may perhaps with more probability be 


explained as a vegetation-rite ; while at Parion Apollo "Axraios | 
seems to have been merely a god of divination. Historically, . 


the most important of this group of worships is that of Apollo 
Aeddinos **. Etymology, as well as certain facts of the record, 
forbid us interpreting the name as derived from AcA¢ol, and as 
meaning simply the ‘ Delphian®*.’ Properly the word should 
mean the Dolphin-god, and we can rest content with this 
explanation. When the spring brought the season for naviga- 
tion, and the mariners set sail under the guidance and protec- 
tion of Apollo, it would be natural to regard the dolphin that 
gambolled round the ship as the temporary incarnation of the 
god. Yet there is nothing that points to any real animal cult 


® On the other hand it has been held that Delphoi is itself an abbreviation of 
Acrdinos: vide p. 186 n, a. 
FARNELL, 1V L 
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here, or still less to any prevalent theriomorphic conception of 
the deity: the dolphin plays no part as a sacrificial animal in 
the Greek Apolline ritual, though Servius asserts that his 
body or his effigy was carried solemnly in a Roman ceremony 
that he associates with the custody of the Sibylline books and 
regards as Apolline#®°. There is no trace of the sacredness of 
the dolphin in the Mycenaean period, and the worship of the 
Dolphin-god was probably one of the later cult-developments. 
The evidence points strongly to Crete as its cradle. It was in 
the guise of a dolphin playing before the ship that Apollo led 
his Cretans to the shores of Delphi, there to organize or rather 
to reorganize his worship, and he bids them build an altar 
there on the strand to himself as AeAdinos, the altar bearing 
the same name”, An independent legend of some value, 
though of much later authority, is that which Servius preserves 
concerning Ikadios, whose name betrays the priest of Apollo, 
‘the god of the twentieth day,’ who comes to the Delphian 
shore on the back of a dolphin from Crete *#° And in Crete 


itself we have indubitable ancient traces of the cult, especially 


at Knossos and the neighbourhood of Mount Dicte**5, From 
Crete it probably spread past Thera, where it is attested by 
a very archaic inscription **‘, and reached Aegina and Athens. 
We may suppose that it was from the latter district that it 
spread upwards along the shores of the Euripos 54 to Thessaly, 
where the worship of Artemis AeAgwla is to be explained as 
a reflex of her brother’s®. In Athens it is associated with the 


. legends of Aigeus and Theseus, thus belonging to the Ionic 
' stratum of cults, and especially with the latter’s Cretan voyage ; 
it is therefore one of the links in that strong chain of half- 
‘ historic legend which binds together Crete and the Cyclades 
‘ and Athena*, It is also a fact of importance that the . 


Delphinion at Athens gave its name to a law-court, where 
cases of justifiable homicide were tried; we could the better 


/ understand this if we supposed that to the Cretan Delphinian 


cult was attached some cathartic ritual for the purification of 


* AeAginos should surely replace p. 123 
Aédgeios in H. Hymn. Apfoll. 1. 495, > Artemis, R. 79°. 
vide Allen and Sikes, Homeric Hymns, 
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blood '°2, And we have strong reason for believing that at _- 
Delphi at least the purification ceremonies were Cretan in ~ 
origin, and were associated with the coming of Delphinios*. 
And again in Aegina the worship of Aphaia, or Dictynna- 
Britomartis, preserved some genealogical reminiscence of the 
Cretan Karmanor who purified Apollo. from the blood of 
Python®; and it is most natural to suppose that the Apollo 
Delphinios of Aegina arrived from Crete as the cult-brother of 
Aphaia*. The worship of the Dolphin-god was especially 
prominent in Aegina, where a special festival was dedicated to 
him and a month named after him, falling probably in the 
middle of the spring and corresponding to the Attic Muny- 
chion *°-4, That the Aeginetan Delphinios was associated 
with the Cretan Aphaia-Dictynna is on general grounds most 
probable, though direct proof is still wanting, in spite of the 
recent discoveries concerning the Aeginetan shrine of this 
interesting goddess. Plutarch vouches for the frequency of 
this association in the Hellenic world‘, and we can partly 
corroborate his statement. Apart from Aegina, we find at 
Athens a certain Artemis Delphinia connected with Apollo 
Delphinios and the Delphinion law-court ®; and we may sus- 
pect that this sea-goddess was a transformation of the Cretan 
Dictynna: and as we find the latter at Sparta and Massilia, so 
in these places also we have clear proof of the worship of the 
god. His shrine at Massilia, according to Strabo, was ‘ common 
to all the Ionians **»’; and it seems that Miletos transported 
the cult to the Black Sea **-!, Whence did the Ionians 
obtain it, from Crete directly, or from the Attic metropolis? 
Either view is possible, for there is nothing to prevent us 
believing that it was already implanted in Attica before the 
days of the Ionic emigration to the eastern shores, 


* Vide p. 360. ad Apoll.\\. 514-517; the cult of Apollo 
> Pans. 2. 30, 3. Smintheus may have been of Cretan 
* The part played by Crete in the origin, vide pp. 165-166; most important 
early development of the Apolline are the Cretan associations of the cathar- 
worship was very important; it is pos- tic ritual, cf. R. 111. 
sible that the Paean was of Cretan origin @ Artemis, R. 131', 
as the Spartans believed, possibly also * Artemis, R. 79>. 
~ the vépos, vide R. 225; cf, Hom. Hymn 
L 2 
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These few but important maritime cults of Apollo® are not 
to be explained by any natural affinity of the god with this 
element. They probably arose from his prominence as the 


- deity of colonization, whom the emigrants would bear with 


them as their patron and the protector of their voyage. 
Hence the feast of Delphinios naturally fell when the season 
for navigation opened, and hence it was in their spring-month 
Delphinios that the Aeginetans offered sacrifice to Apollo 
Olxtoryjs and Awyarirns, the ‘ founder of the colony,’ the ‘ builder 
of the home * 4,’ 

These two latter cults belong to that group which have now 
to be considered, and which reveal the high significance of the 
god for the social and political life of the race. From a very 


life, and in a sense as xovporpédos, not that like Artemis and 
the Geal xovporpépo: he cared for the tender tasks of child- 
nature, or like Hera and Demeter for the ceremonies of mar- 
riage >, but because it was he who gave strength and comeliness 
to the growing boy, and to whom the parents might dedicate 


<the male child **; and to such a function his appellatives of 


—, 


Kovpléios and Kovpeos probably allude * **. This sympathy 
with the young male life appears in the Homeric and Hesiodic 
conception of Apollo. 

The pledge of his divine protection for the household was 


_7 the agalma of 'Ayueds that stood in the open way outside the 


' door of the dwelling, whether private or public **. 


The 
appellative was therefore functionally equivalent to that of 


* Among these we may probably 
include the worship of Apollo Mupraos 
at Cyrene (R. 43), attested by an inscrip- 
tion of the early Roman Imperial period; 
this is the opinion of Boeckh in his note 
on the inscription and of other scholars; 
the title could be legitimately explained 
as brought originally from Thera which 
lay in the ‘ Mare Myrtoum,’ and where 
we have very ancient proof of the mari- 
time Apollo (R. 34). The form of the 
word does not suggest any immediate con- 
nexion with the name of the promontory 


Muprdovoy or Muprovca in the vicinity 
of Cyrene (Apoll. Rhod. 3. 507, Callim. 
sn Apoll. 91), nor any with the myrtle- 
tree, which we do not know to have been 
ever consecrated to Apollo; the appel- 
lative of Apollo Muprdrys in Cyprus 
(R. 43), discovered by Mr. Hogarth, is 
doubtful, for it would not normally arise 
from the Greek forms pvproy or pupros. 

>It is possible that the marriage 
ceremonies at Mykonos included a sacri- 
fice to Apollo (R. 369°), but I can find 
no other instance. 
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Gupaios, which designated the god who made propitious men’s 


exits and entrances; and such a cult would naturally arise 


from a primitive social conception of the ‘threshold-covenant,’ 
the importance and prevalence of which has been shown 
by a recent writer, by which the householder exchanged 
pledges with the guardian-divinity %. Now there are various 
reasons for believing that this worship of ’Ayuet’s Apollo 
belonged to the earliest period of his religion, and that the 


” 


many different stocks who possessed it brought it with them © 


as they came down from the north in succeeding waves of 
migration, and did not borrow it from some leading tribe after 
the settlement of Greece‘*®*-& In the first place except at 
Megalopolis ‘*>, where the half-human Herme-column of 
Apollo *Ayuets marks a later development, the agalma was 
always aniconic, a cone-shaped pillar among the Dorians, 
according to the authority quoted by Harpokration, or a more 
rounded stone of altar-shape as apparently at Athens; the 
former type must also have been prevalent in Western Greece 
as the coins of Corcyra‘**4, Ambrakia‘***, Orikos>, and 
Apollonia * € attest °. 

We are thus carried back at once to the age of stone and 
pillas-cult to which, as Dr. Evans has shown 4, the period of 
Mycenaean civilization belongs: and in fact, if we may trust 
the evidence, to the most primitive stage of that cult when 
pillar and altar and divinity were not clearly distinguished, 
the same name ’Ayueds being given to the god and the column 
or the altar-stone®. We are confronted with the same interesting 
phenomenon in the Latin worship of Jupiter Lapis and the 


Threshold - Covenant, 


® Trumbull, 
Pp. 97 and 134. 

© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Illyria. 

* It existed also at Halikarnassos and 
at Megara, as the coins of the Megarian 
colony, Byzantium, attest (Geogr. Reg. 
s.v. Thrace); and we may believe 
that it was to be found in Corinth on the 
same evidence of the coins of her colonies 
in North-West Greece. 

« Mycenaean ‘Tree and Pillar-cult,’ 
Hell. Journ. tol. . 


* We gather from Harpokration and 
Photius (R. 48), as well as from Aristoph. 
Thesm.|. 489, that the altar at Athens was 
called "Ayuevs, and no doubt Harpo- 
kration’s contention that the phrase 
found in Demosthenes’ Mesdias and in 
Aristophanes’ «oa» dyuds refers to 
the altars dyuds, and not to the streets 
d-yuids, is correct: ‘to fill the streets with 
the reek of sacrifice’ is too vague an 
expression for Greek ritualistic termi- 
nology. 
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Arcadian of Zeus Kaxzdéras*; but I know of no other clear 
instances drawn from classical religion ». 

We may draw the same inference, that the name ’Ayurevs 
belonged to the earliest stratum of the Apolline religion, 
from the association of the word with the Hyberborean legend, 
and from the establishment of the cult along the Hyperborean 
route through IIlyria®. And on this view we shall be tempted 
to reject the supposition that the name originally designated 
the deity of the city or the city’s streets: to explain ’Ayneds, 
our imagination may turn back to the prehistoric epoch when 
the god—or the priest bearing his emblem—marched at the 
head of the immigrant tribe down its perilous path of con- 
quest, just .as Apollo Kdpvewos was also ‘the Leader ’ who went 
before the Dorian host, and whose image at Megara was also 
an aniconic stone of pyramidical shape*”*®. And we shall 
find that this earliest conception of Apollo, as specially pro- 
 tecting the tribe on its migratory Journey, explains the later 
evolution of his-character as pre-eminently the deity of coloniza- 
tion. Then when the stocks had conquered and settled their 
new home, and the village and the city arose, the god ‘ who had 
led the way ’ was gratefully remembered by the erection of the 
*Ayueds, the columnar symbol of his presence, on the plots of 
land which the tribes partitioned—as at Tegea ***—or before 
the house in the street. “Ayueds now becomes a title of civic 
and political significance, becomes in fact identical with Ipo- 
orarnptos, which was an appellative attached at first to Apollo 
because in the literal sense he ‘stood before’ the house, but 
afterwards marking his higher character as guardian of the 
community *°, as [Ipoordrns or TpoptaAag © 51, 


® Vide vol. 1, pp. 45-46. 

b The legend and cult of Artemis at 
Boiai in Laconia shows us the divinity 
identified with the tree (Artemis, R. 11°), 
and we naturally recall the Chaeronean 
worship of the sceptre as a divinity 
(vol. 1, p. 17, R. 6). But in these 
records there may be some slight in- 
accuracy or looseness of statement that 
might materially affect the religious 


deduction. Certainly the developed My- 
cenaean ritual had come to distinguish 
between the sacred pillar and the divi- 
nity; vide Evans, op. cit. p. 170, and for 
Semitic parallels p. 114. 

* Its antiquity at Delphi, a specially 
Hyperborean centre, is attested by the 
name of the Delphic month "Ayeos, 
vide Wescher-Foucart, Jnscr. ré&entes 
a Delphes, 178, 405. 
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Thus ’Ayueds belongs to public as well as private cult *, but 
in ordinary classical literature the term generally denotes the 
agalma before the house of the private citizen. A lingering 
reminiscence of the older significance may be detected in the 
frenzied cry of Cassandra in the Agamemnon on Apollo 
Agyieus, whose symbol may indeed have stood before the 
palace, but whose name rises to her lips because she thinks 
of the long journey across the sea by which the god has led 
her to die. 

We may finally note that the aniconic emblem of ’Aynieds, 
from its resemblance to a sepulchral monument, may easily 
have come to be misunderstood, and at times accidentally 
associated with a legend of death or a buried hero. For 
instance there was a column above the grave of Linos at 
Argos *8°, which Pausanias calls ’Ayueds, and we may remind 
ourselves of the semi-aniconic agalma of the Amyklaean god 
above the grave of Hyakinthos. Again the story of the death 
of Skephros at Tegea was celebrated in the festival of 
Apollo Agyieus there, and the hero was then ceremoniously 
lamented “°°. These three figures may be explained with 
probability as vegetation-heroes, who come to an untimely end 
and are annually bewailed: in the ritual of Skephros, we seem 
to discern with certainty the imitation of an ancient act of 
human sacrifice. Now if these field and harvest-heroes were 
supposed to be buried in the land, and it was usual to erect 
the emblem of ’Ayuevs on the tribal or individual allotments, 
the cult of the latter might often be attracted accidentally into 
the legends of the former; or at times the hero's grave- 
monument might be simply mistaken for the pillar-form of 
the god. It is possible then that part of the many-tissued 
tradition of Apollo’s relations with such personages, may 
have been suggested by the juxtaposition or the occasional 
misinterpretation of cult-objects ». 

®* The Athenian IlvAmpol erected his 121: but his suggestion seems to go 
altar before the steps of the Propylaea further than I should be inclined to 
(R. 48 *). follow; I cannot regard Hyakinthos 

> Something of the same idea has any more than Linos as a mere emana- 
occurred to Dr. Evans in his paper on tion of the pillar-god Apollo. 
‘Mycenaean Treeand Pillar-cult,’ pp.130- 
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, The Greek worship of Apollo Agyieus is the only one in 


‘the many-sided Apolline religion that we may call in some 
sense a cult of the household. For it is noteworthy and 
characteristic of the god that he does not cross the threshold 


oe of the private house, and that no part of the inner domestic 


o 


life was consecrated to him, as it was to Hestia and Zeus. 
Apollo is eminently a social deity, but his functions are public. 
Nearly all the higher growths of the civic and public organiza- 
tion are reflected in his cults and titles, and the lower also 
though somewhat more faintly. The worship of Apollo 
Emixépacos among the Ainii, whose laws prescribed that 
whoever purchased a house should sacrifice to this divinity, 
carries us back to the days when he was merely the patron 
of the village-community 5%. And even when the brilliant 
development of the Polis had left such primitive organiza- 
tions far behind, an Apollo Kapaos might be remembered 
with reverence in the Prytaneum of such a modern city as 
Naukratis, in the sacred gathering of the leading functionaries 
of state and church 5°. No doubt he occasionally exercised 
some supervision over the genfes and the ‘ gentile ’ institutions. 
At Athens, indeed, these were mainly under the sanction of 
Zeus and Athena who were specially called @pdrpro, a title 
never attached to Apollo: still it appears that his festival, 
the Thargelia, was the occasion or one of the occasions when 
the adopted son at Athens was presented to the members 
of the gens®* and the phratry “!", and the temple of Apollo 
Patrods is specially mentioned as one of those to which the 
son after such presentation must be taken by his father, as 
an additional token of his legitimacy™; we must therefore 
suppose that some part of the gentile ritual was associated 
with the god who was also the ancestor of the Athenian state. 
And the ceremonies proper at adoption and birth would no 
doubt be specially consecrated to Apollo, if, according to a local 
legend, he happened to be regarded as in some sense the 
ancestor of the particular phratry, a belief of which we 
have two instances in Attica *, 


* This would be more usually done at the Apaturia: see Schol. Arist. 
Ack. 146, 
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It is therefore all the more remarkable that in the record of 
the Apaturia, the chief festival of the Ionic phratries, the name 
of Apollo is not mentioned at all. Of the gentile ceremonies 
and sacrifices in other states we know little; but a valuable 
inscription of the fifth century B.C., discovered some years 
ago at Delphi, and already touched upon, gives us a detailed 
account of the social organization of the Delphic phratry 
known by the name of the Labyadai. We find the members 
offering sacrifice to Apollo in the month of Bukatios, and on 
the seventh of Busios 8, and he is one of the three divinities 


in whose name their officials take oath: yet the chief events _ 
in the life of the individual, birth, maturity, marriage, were 


not celebrated by any offerings to him, and Poseidon is named 
as the Ppdrpios Oeds of their union, and Zeus is their ancestral 
god. It has been suggested in a former chapter that this 
clan was an alien group, the result of some unrecorded im- 
migration from Thessaly. and if so their constitution may 
have materially differed from that of the other Delphic 
phratries *. 

But in any case the main interest of the Apolline religion 


lies more in its intimate and varied relations with the highest: - 


social organization, with the internal and external life of the 
state. And here we must first notice a special class of these 
public cults, which is perhaps the most important for ethno- 


graphic reasons, in which Apollo is revered not merely as one : 


of the leading political divinities, but as the divine ancestor 


of the community, as [larppos ™. It was specially, perhaps - 


solely, at Athens that he enjoyed this position». We have 
Plato’s emphatic statement that no Ionic community called 
Zeus their Geds Tlarpgos: ‘but Apollo is our father-god, on 
account of the birth of Ion;’°* and so in Plutarch’s Life of 
Alcibiades the Athenian distinguishes his Apollo Tarpgos 
from Athena ’Apynyéris, the foundress who gave her name 


® Vide Poseidon-chapter, vol. 3, p. 38. (R. 31): but whether this ancestral cha- 
_ > We find a mixed cult of @eds"HAsws _racter belonged to Helios or Apollo here, 
Tidhos "AwéAAew Tupspvaios at Thyateira, and how it arose, we do not know. 
and this divinity is called 46 spoxarap 


— 


Ye 
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to his city*. We gather from Pausanias® that his temple stood 
in the Kerameikos, and before it was erected a statue of Apollo 
’Adre€lxaxos **, That the political importance of this worship 
was of the very highest is attested by much indubitable 
testimony, showing that participation in it was a test of Attic 
legitimacy and the higher rights of citizenship. There is the 
interesting statement in the Aristotelian Pofteza that at the 
anacrisis of the archons, the question was asked of the archon- 
elect—whether he possessed the worship of Zeus ‘Epxetos and 
Apollo Patrods, and where the shrines of these deities were, 
to which he had special access. And no doubt the drift of 
this question was to discover whether he was a legitimate 
member of one of the Attic gentes and had been legally 
admitted into the phratries*: for in a fragment of one of 
Deinarchos’ speeches, an individual—probably the defendant 
—is asked whether he has ‘ phratores’ and the altars of Zeus 
Herkeios and Apollo Patrods; and that these two separate 
worships were common to all the gentes appears from Demo- 
sthenes’ speech against Euboulides, where the plaintiff declares 
that the ‘phratores’ and the members of his gens—yevvfjrac 
’"Amdd\Awvos Tlarp@ov cat Ards “Epxefov—can witness in his 
favour. In this there is no real parallel to the dogmatic 
tests which modern states have. often imposed upon the 
claimants of full franchise or office: it only means that in 
the ancient Polis the gentile and civic status was suo ture 
a religious status, the admission to certain lepd constituting 
political legitimacy. It is a further proof also that the state- 
religion of Greece, as it is presented to us in the later period, 
is to a great extent a development of an earlier system of 
purely tribal or gentile cult. The ancestor-god becomes the 
god of the law-courts and the government in whose name the 
jurymen took oath, and to whom the archons dedicated the 
votive offerings commemorative of their office. 

But the special questions that now arise concerning the 


* Vide Athena, R. 35'. other temple in Athens which was ever 
> The passage in Pausanias is deci- officially called the shrine of Apollo 
dedly vague, but I cannot see any other Marp@os. 
probable interpretation. There was no ° Cf. supra, p. 152. 
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meaning and origin of this cult of Apollo are among the 
most perplexing and at the same time the most important 
for the student of Attic ethnography and religion. Kin- 


ship with the deity has acquired in more modern religious _ 
belief a purely metaphysical and mystic meaning, and this - ~ 


was understood also by the more advanced thinkers and 
writers of Hellenism. But in the earlier days, and in popular 
religion and mythology, the idea was physical, and, where it 
did not arise from ‘some act of sacramental communion through 
eating the same food, it rested on some myth concerning 
ancestral procreation. We must then understand Apollo 
Patrods as the ancestor in the flesh and blood sense: and 
to explain the origin of the cult and the title we can only 
look to Attica and to Attic myth. Euripides has made 
familiar the story of Apollo’s and Creusa’s love, the begetting 
of Ion in the cave on the north of the Acropolis, and his 
adoption by Xouthos. We have no earlier authority for the 
divine paternity of Ion, although the younger tragic poet is 
probably following the outlines of the story presented in 
Sophocles’ ‘ Creusa’: and as Herodotus does not appear to 
be aware of it, but twice speaks of Ion merely as the son 
of Xouthos, we cannot regard it as a pan-lIonic tradition®. 
Nor again can we say that ‘Ion’ was anything more than 
a mere eponymous fiction for the other Ionic communities. 
But in Attica his figure possessed a certain actuality; for his 
grave was shown in the neighbourhood of Thorikos not far from 
Prasiai on the east coast, and a fifth-century Attic inscription 
found on the Acropolis speaks unmistakably of a ‘temple of 
Ion.’ Nor is it likely that Sophocles or Euripides invented 
the motive of his affiliation to Apollo; had this been so, it 
is improbable that in Plato’s time it would have been accepted 
without question as an universal Attic tradition, and as the 
canonical explanation of the title Apollo Patrods. Further- 
More we can say that there is no other Attic myth recorded 
save the legend of Ion that could explain that title, and that 
it is very unlikely that the loquacious Attic mythographers, 


if they were aware of another more authentic explanation, 


® 5. 56: 8. 44. , > Paus, 1. 31,3: C. 1.4.1, 310 
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should have been able to conceal it*. As the traditional view 
then of the cult is the only one that we can deal with, we are 
driven to conclude that the worship of Apollo Patrodés is in 


- some immediate and intimate way connected with the question 


of the Ionization of Attica, a question on which modern 
opinion is divided, and upon which the study of cult throws 
perhaps a clearer light than any other method of discovery. 
The evidence from Poseidon-worship has already been dis- 
cussed; and it remains to consider the Attic Apollo from 
his ethnographic side. 

The latter god even more clearly than the former had no 
place in that oldest stratum of the religion which we can 
discover on the Acropolis rock, the religion of Zeus, Athena, 
Hephaistos, and Erechtheus. He never succeeded in scaling 
that sacred height, but at the best had to content himself 
with the narrow cave-dwelling at the foot of the northern side 
of the rock, which did not front towards the oldest quarter of 
the city. Nor have we the right to say that this spot was his 
earliest dwelling-place in the vicinity of Athens, and that he 
came first to this region in the guise of a savage cave-dwelling 
god. This grotto was associated with the story of Ion and 
with Pythian cult, and later with the political life of Athens; 
and the Pythian god, by the time when he started on his 
travels, belonged already to the higher civilization. The proofs 
of actual cult attaching to the Acropolis cave come merely from 
the Roman period, and the only votive tablets found there are 
those of the Thesmothetai and the Polemarch, who tender their 
thanks to Apollo troaxpaios, or bn’ “Axpats, or bd Maxpais, on 
the completion of their year of office. We can discover then 
nothing here but a political cult of which the testimony is late, 
and which sanctified the spot because of its associations with 
the myth of Ion and with the Ionic constitution of the state; 


® The legend of Apolloand Creusais "AwéAAew Kuvvecos are transparent fic- 
the only real Attic legend of Apollo: tions of the popular etymology, vide 
the traditional Apolline myths do not Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. 
touch on Attica: the slight stories con- > The statue by Pheidias before the 
cerning the birth of the twins attaching Parthenon of Apollo Haprémos does not 
to the cult at Zoster and to that of belong to cult (R. 24). 
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and not far below lay the Town Hall and the Bouleuterion. 
The cave was, indeed, a very unlikely spot to choose for a 
worship of this advanced political type, unless there was some 
strong reason prompted by myth; but it was a natural place 
in which to locate such a love-legend as that of Apollo’s and 
Creusa. In this case then it seems better to believe that myth 
preceded and suggested cult, though in most cases the relation 
between the two is the reverse. 
certainly also [Iv@tos, styled so in Attic official vocabulary, 
and connected with Delphi by strong legendary and other 
ties *, and Apollo Tarpqos [v6@cos is also Aagyngdpos 1", a title 
which at once suggests Delphi and: the procession from 
Tempe. But Apollo [Ivé:os comes no nearer to the Acropolis 
than that Pythian temple on the Ilissus®, and very near lay 
the district of Agrai, a gathering-place for immigrant cults, 
where the worship of Poseidon Helikonios and of also Aphro- 
dite betray the presence of the Ionic settler. And what 
most clearly reveals the Ionic character of the Pythian cult 
is its prominence in the Marathonian Tetrapolis, attested by 
a fragment of Philochoros’ treatise on the Tetrapolis, from 
which we learn that the prophet of the Pythiai or Pythiastai, 
the officials who had some ancestral right of supervision over 
the cult, waited at Oinoe and consulted the omens in the 
Pythion there°, before the Pythian procession started from 
Athens for Delphi!5*‘. And some evidence of the prevalence 
of Apollo-cult in this region is afforded by the local inscrip- 
tions 4, 

But the very name of this district as well as the legends 
concerning Aigeus and Theseus constrain us to believe that it 


Apollo the Ancestor is 


® It is to be noted that the Gecpodéra: 
swore over the stone in the agora that 
if they transgressed any part of the con- 
stitution they would offer an expiatory 
statue at Delphi (R. 54). 

» I have discussed the topographical 
question of the Athenian Ivor, arguing 
against Dr. Dorpfeld’s view that there 
were several Pythia, in Class. Rev. 1900, 
PP- 371-372- 

© Miiller, Dorter, 2. 2, 2, § 14, sup- 


poses that Philochoros is speaking of 
the Oinoe on the Attic Boeotian border, 
north of Eleusis: but asthe Scholiast who 
quotes him refers explicitly to the altar 


. Of the Pythian god at Marathon, and 
“is quoting from the treatise on the Tetra- 


polis, the statement in his authority 
must have referred to the Marathonian 
Oinoe. 

@ Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. 
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was the early home of an Ionic settlement ; and further we 
have noted that the grave of Ion was not far from Prasiai, 
which was one of the halting-places:on the pilgrim-way, down 
which the Hyperborean offerings journeyed uniting Delos 
and Delphi with the North. Another Pythion is discoverable 
on the sacred way between Athens and Eleusis, probably at 
the site of the modern Daphni, which the foundation-legend 
connects with Delphi and the Kephalidai gens, two of their 
immigrant ancestors having sacrificed at the bidding of the 
oracle to Apollo on this spot, and soon after gaining Athenian 
citizenship *. 

Another cult that seems to have been the ancestral heritage 
of an Ionic gens was that of Apollo Kurjewos or Kévvecos, the 
eponymous deity of the Kuyyia, a gens whose home we have 
reason to conclude was at Halai®. The legend about them is 
mostly worthless, but we gather this fact about them that 
they had the tunny-fishing at Halai, and devoted part of the 
proceeds to the service of the god. But a maritime Apollo at 
Halai is in all probability of Ionic connexion. 

Other Apolline cults in Attica that we can trace back to an 
alien source are such as that of Apollo Delphinios, of which 
the meaning and probable origin has already been examined : 
Apollo Tedupaios near Athens°, apparently an importation by 
the Boeotian Gephyraioi; Apollo Acovvedsoros at Phlye, a 
very mysterious and hitherto unexplained title, which however 
may suggest a connexion of the worship with Delphi, where 
the Dionysiac and the Apolline cults were so closely related ; 
and it is to Delphi also and to Delos that the Phlyasian cult 
of Apollo Daphnephoros points, which we may therefore 
assume to have been Ionic !™,. We can say little of Apollo 
Lykeios, though we have some evidence suggesting that 
he came from Megara; and we know less still of the local 
Attic cults of Apollo Agyieus at Acharnai, whose worship 
was administered by sapdotro: °4, of Apollo Kepxvoveds at 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Aeolis (Temnos) 
> Ibid. We have traces of the same and Corinth. 
cult-name at Corinth and in Aeolis, © Vide Geogr. Reg. s. 9. Attica and 
but nothing is clear about it, vide Demeter-cults, p. 7o. 
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Eleusis *, of Apollo Epicabets or "EptOdceos, and cannot deter- 
mine their antiquity or their gentile and other significance ». 

We may maintain that all these stood entirely outside 
the proto-Athenian religious system, but it would be rash 
to assert that all are of Ionic origin or affinity, or that 
some other very early Hellenic migration into Attica may 
not have brought in an Apollo among other tribal deities. 
We have before noted the evidence that already in the 
Mycenaean period there was a pilgrimage route bringing the 
Hyperborean offerings to Delos down the Euripos, ignoring 
Athens but touching at Prasiai, and we may with reasonable 
colour thus explain the origin of the Apolline worships at 
Delion and at Oropos with its Delphinion. Now this Hyper- 
borean ritual may also have been connected with the earliest 
Ionic migration into Attica, which may have come by sea 
down the Euripos or followed the easy land-route from 
Boeotia by Oropos, which would have led them to occupy 
the Tetrapolis®. And this country must be regarded as their 
earliest Attic home, whence we may believe they spread down 
the east coast to the south of Prasiai where we find the grave 
of Ion. In this Ionic settlement of the Tetrapolis, which 
may have happened in the early Mycenaean period and may 
have been distinct from a later Troezenian migration 
associated with the legend and name of Theseus, was rooted 
the worship of Apollo Pythios Patrods and no doubt the 
legend of the paternity of Ion. And when—probably at a 
much later date—Ionic influence begins to penetrate Athens 
itself, the Athenian constitution had to reckon with a new 
divine ancestor. 

Having weighed the facts of Attic cult that have been pre- 
sented, we are in a position to estimate the extent and the force 
of that influence. We find clear evidence from the gentile 


* The epithet seems to show Apollo 
associated with or supplanting some 
tribal or family cult ofthe Eleusinian 
hero Kerkyon. 

P Vide Geogr. Reg. s. 2. Attic. 

* It is interesting to note the close 
cult-connexions between Brauron and 


Aulis (vide vol. 2, p. 440). If the Ionic 
route led from Oropos over the slopes of 
Parnes into the Tetrapolis, we should be 
inclined to connect Apollo Naprfacos 
with this early migration, vide Geogr. 
Reg. 5. v. Attica. 
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and state-cults that Athens was not wholly absorbed by the 
Ionic wave, and that part of the social system that survived 
till the latest period was non-Ionic. A few Ionic gentes, with 
Apollo as their ancestor and political deity, make their way 
into the Athenian state and absorb the higher offices, and Ion 
is the first Polemarch; then by a legal fiction all the Attic 
yéyn take over Apollo Tlarpgos, and thus pretend to Ionic 
Apolline descent, a pretence at open variance with many of 
their own genealogical myths*. That the fiction was neces- 
sary as a proof of political rights shows how strong must have 
been the ascendancy of the genuine Ionic yém who really 
possessed the cult. Therefore it is all the more singular that 
the Attic phratry-system remained on the whole proof against 
the inroads of the Ionic deities. The Ionians may have given 
the name ’Azarodpia to the festival; but the institution of the 
dparpfa and the ¢pdrepes is not distinctively Ionic, but is 
found in non-Ionic communities such as Delphi and Kos, and 
it probably existed in Crete”, so that we may regard it as 
aboriginal Hellenic. And the divinities of the Apaturia and 
the phratric ritual remain those of the proto-Athenian circle, 
Zeus Athena and Hephaistos; and, while Dionysos gains a 
slight recognition, neither Apollo nor Poseidon play any real 
part herein, nor is Apollo ever mentioned in the account of 
the Apaturia in other Ionic communities. It is strange that 
the religious history of the yéyy and the ¢parpla: should have 
been so distinct, if they really were concentric social systems. 
The study of the Attic Apollo Tarp@os leads to another 
conclusion of some ethnographic value, the same indeed as 
that which we have seen reason for deducing from the worship 
of Poseidon-Helikonios. As far as our record goes, the cult 
of Apollo [arpwos existed in no other Ionic community *, 


® The affiliation of Apollo to Athena 
and Hephaistos, designed to put him 
on the same footing as the ancestor 
Erechtheus, was merely a product of 
learned mythographers and deceived no 
one. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. § 37, 59. 

> Vide Zeus, R. 102. The name of 
the month @pdrpros, implying the exis- 
tence of the phratric system and the cult 


of a phratric deity is found in an inscrip- 
tion of the Aeolic Kyme; Collitz, 
Dialect. Inschr. 311. 

* Servius’ vague statement conceminy 
the worships of Apollo Ddzpios * cannot 
be taken into account, as we cannot 
corroborate it. The title, if it existed, 
could not have been derived, as Servius 
suggests, from the city of Patrai, and need 
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and nowhere else save in Attica was Ion a real figure and 
regarded as the son of the god. We hear indeed of Apollo 
Tevérep in Delos; his altar upon which no blood could be 
shed was reputed to be most ancient, and there are reasons 
for connecting it with the earliest Attic-Ionic settlement of 
the island. But in Ionia, on the other side of the Aegean, 
Apollo THarp@os is nowhere found*, and Poseidon Helikonios 
is the chief Pan-Ionic divinity. If there was no other evidence, 
the facts of cult would suffice to suggest the inference that the 
Ionization of the Asia Minor shore was not the achievement of 
the Attic-Ionians alone. 

But whether the supposed ancestor of the community or 
not, Apollo was for most of the Greek states pre-eminently a 
patron-deity of the Polis, ranking in this respect by the side of 
Zeus and Athena. And this political character of his was no 
later development, but belonged to a very early period of his 
religion. Even the wild wolf-god had entered the civic life 
before the Dorians had conquered the Argolid: in his temple 
at Argos the sacred fire was always burning, the ancient 
Aryan symbol of the permanence of the state. When Calli- 
machus sings of Apollo ‘Phoebus rejoices in the founding 
of cities, and he himself welds together the foundations,’ he 
speaks with full knowledge of Greek cult ®. Homer regarded 
him as a master-builder, and Theognis hails him as the deity 
who ‘ strengthened Megara with her towers, as a grace to the 
son of Pelops’ ®. Or it is Apollo who leads the emigrants 
to their new home; and either as the city-builder or the 
leader of the colony he becomes ’Apxnyés as at Ilium ®, or 


not have signified the ancestor-god, Héstoire de Milet. p. 210). A supposed 
but merely the hereditary deity of the Apollo Mpéyovos in Thrace is a very 
land. donbtful figure (R. 56). The only other 

® The legend of Miletos, the epony- state that we know to have possessed the 
mous hero of the great Ionic city, might cult was Tarsos (R. 54); the evidence 
have been expected to have planted the is late, and the title may have been 
cult there; for he was the son of Apollo, attached to him in order to substantiate 
but his myth is Cretan or Carian, and the myth of their Argive descent, or it 
left no trace in Ionic cult. Why the may represent a genuine tradition attach- 
Galatian tetrarch, a pure Celt, should ing to an ancestral Apollo Lykeios, vide 
have addressed the Didymean Apolloas p. 122: cf. p. 153, n. b. 
Tar ggos is hard to say (vide Haussoullier, | 
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*Apxnyérns as at Megara *, Halikamassos ©, at Erythrai and 
Attaleia ©, in Caria and Phrygia ®°', and in Sicily ®, or 
Iponyérns in Lycia™!, Mpoxaényéuwy in Kalymna”™, Meradpyrwp 
at the Pisidian Antioch ®’, whither the phratries had migrated 
from Magnesia on the Maeander under the leadership of the 
god who ‘transplants the phratries’ to their new home’; while 
the Hellenic adventurers who penetrated to the furthest shores 
of the Euxine have left a record of their divine guidance 
in a newly discovered dedication to Apollo ‘Hyeuey ™, ‘the 
Leader.’ Such names are the impress left on cult of the 
great and varied movement that Hellenized the Mediterranean 
and Asia Minor, in which work the Pythian oracle was a 
prime agent. Its part in this policy of development will be 
considered later; for the present it may be remarked that where 
Apollo was honoured by the title of Kriorns, ‘the Founder,’ 
as at Apollonia in Epirus, Thurii, and Cyrene ™, the colony 
was probably indebted for its settlement to Delphic guidance ; 
and that most of the numerous cities called Apollonia— 
Stephanus counts twenty-five and his list is not complete— 
were probably founded at the suggestion of the oracle, and 
therefore were called after the name of the colonizing god of 
Delphi or Didyma ”°. 

But Apollo was probably a leader of migrations before he 


~ himself settled at Pytho, or at least before the Delphic shrine 


became famous, The significance and the great antiquity of 
the Agyieus cult points to this; and some of the earliest 
Hellenic tribes that reached Lycia, Crete, and Cyprus were 
escorted by other forms of Apollo, such as Lykeios and Amy- 
klaios®, Among the most famous settlements of which Apollo 
was the protecting deity were those of the Aeolians and Dorians 
on the Asia Minor coast and neighbouring islands, 

Of the prevalence of his worship in the Aeolic colonies in 
Lesbos, Tenedos, and the Troad we have ample testimony 
from ancient texts, coins, and inscriptions®. ‘ Along the whole 


® This is the probable interpretation Cyprus. 
offered by Kem who publishes the © Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tenedos, 
inscription. Aeolis. 

b Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete and 
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of this coast as far as Tenedos,’ Strabo says, ‘Apollo was 
specially honoured, under such titles as Smintheus, Killaios, or 
Gryneus’: and he adds that the temple of Apollo KtAAaios 
was first founded by the Aeolic colonists in the Adramyttene 
territory near Chrysa. And the whole country of the Troad 
must have been ardently devoted to the Apolline religion 
before our //iad was composed. Homer not only knows of 
Chrysa and the Sminthean Apollo of Tenedos, but he even 
regards Troy itself as a favourite cult-seat of the god’s, and 
thus he is led to the curious and embarrassing conception that 
Apollo is throughout the sworn enemy of the Achaeans. It 
does not immediately seem that we can draw any conclusions 
for the history of early Greek religion from this Homeric 
paradox. But there are reasons, as will soon be shown, for 
supposing that some very early form of Apolline cult had 
reached the Troad, possibly from Crete, before the ‘ Trojan 
war, that is to say, before the Aeolian-Achaean migration, 


\\ 


which the new comers may have adopted. Nevertheless we , 
only can understand the remarkable prevalence of these wor- | 
ships in the Aeolid territory if we believe that the Aeolians — 
and Achaeans brought their own native god, and not merely -: 


found him there on their arrival, And this belief seems 
inevitable when we reflect that they came mainly from 
the ‘Hyperborean ’ lands of Thessaly, where such a cult as 


that of Apollo of Pagasai was of immemorial antiquity and | 


high prestige. Only it must be observed that the traces of | 


cult-affinity between the Aeolic colonies and their original 
home are very faint, so far as we can discern from the record, 
far fainter than is the case with Ionia. Most of Apollo’s Aeolic 
titles are purely local, derived from place-names on the Asia 
Minor coast and adjacent islands, MaAdets, KtAAatos, OupSpaios, 
Tpuvevs*: none of them reflect the higher common religion of 
Hellas, and no cult seems to have served as a rallying-point 
for Aeolic unity. The strangest and most difficult to explain 
is the worship of the Sminthian god". His chief shrine was at 


* Vide Lesbos and Aecolis, Geogr. by De Witte, Revue Numism. 1858 
Reg. (vol. 3), 1-51. 
> Geogr. Reg. s. v. Acolis ; vide paper 
M 2 
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Chrysa on the coast near Hamaxitos, itself perhaps an affili- 
ation of an earlier shrine that was founded at another Chrysa 
on the Adramyttene Gulf. The more recent temple contained 
the famous statue by Scopas representing the deity with 
a mouse beneath his foot: in a later period the temple and 
worship were administered by Alexandria Troas, whose coins 
are memorials of the cult-statue and cult-title. But there were, 
according to Strabo, many other ‘Sminthia,’ both on the adja- 
cent coast-line and even in some remote and non-Aeolic 
communities, such as Rhodes, Lindos, and Keos*. The earliest 
Hellenic home of the cult may well have been Tenedos, where 
Homer places it, and where its temple is mentioned by Strabo: 
and this island may have been one of the earliest Aeolic 
conquests across the sea”, 

Now the name of Smintheus is a perplexity for the ethno- 
grapher, and suggests an interesting problem for anthropology. 
There is no reason to doubt the traditional Greek interpreta- 
tion that derived the name from oplv@os, a word meaning 
‘mouse’ in the Cretan and Aeolic dialect®°. Therefore we may 
venture to speak of Apollo Smintheus as the mouse-god, 
reserving for the future discussion on ritual the question why 
he was so called. For the present it may be noted that one of 
the popular legends that explained the title represents the 
deity as the protector of agriculture who relieves the husband- 
man from the plague of field-mice4: and we may observe, by 
way of comparison, that the few other appellatives found in 


[cHar. 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Keos, Rhodes, 
Aiolis. Coins of Rhodes show the rat 
as emblem; vide De Witte, op. cit. pp. 
30, 38. 

b We note Strabo’s observation (p. 
604) that according to some authorities 
not Apollo but Kyknos ‘the Thracian’ 
was the father of Tennes: in this story 
of Kyknos, who whether in Tenedos or 
the Troad isderivable from Thessaly, we 
see the earliest imprint of Aeolic occupa- 
tion in the Eastern waters (vide infra, 
p- 273); we find too the Thessalian 
Leukothea in the genealogical legends 
of Tenedos. 


° There is no place-name known 
which could have given rise to ZpurOevs: 
Stephanus indeed gives us Xpir@y as a 
wéAcs Tpotas, but this seems merely a 
fictitious name arising from the worship : 
the Scholiast on //tad, 1. 39, vaguely 
refers to ‘Sminthos, a place in the 
Troad,’ but does not seem to believe 
that the place-name explains ‘Smin- 
theus’’ Apollo. 

« The mouse on the coins of Meta- 
pontum—associated perhaps with the 
locust—seems to allude to the corn- 
trade; vide Head, Hest. Num. p. 66, 
cf p. 3x (Cyme). 
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Acolic cult that mean anything certain, Nazaios 14, Adxetos 7 in 
Lesbos, Tlopvonfwy #5, have a merely physical or natural conno- 
tation, and belong therefore functionally to the older stratum 
of Apolline cult. 

But the question that arises now is of some historic impor- 
tance. Did the Aeolian immigrants, who were undoubtedly 
an Apolline tribe, bring with them this ‘Sminthian ’ cult, or 
did they find it already powerful in their new home and adopted” 
it as their chief worship? Perhaps nothing solid can be ex- 
tracted from the thin and misty evidence: but certain facts may 
be useful to bear in mind. There is no trace whatever of the 
cult of Smintheus on the mainland of Greece *, nor of any kind 
of reverence paid to the mouse”, nor even of the popular use 
of the word op(lvos to denote this animal*. We must, indeed, 
always recognize how very fragmentary our record often is: it 
is quite possible that the word and the cult were old Aeolic, 
and were brought originally from the mainland, where they 
did not happen to survive. But we have Polemon’s authority 
for the fact that opivOos was in popular use in the Troad, and 
fairly strong testimony also that the word belonged to the 
_ Eteo-Cretan language. Now this, combined with certain other 
facts, suggests the hypothesis that the cult of Smintheus in the 
Troad and its vicinity was pre-Aeolic, having been brought 
there by a very early Hellenic or quasi-Hellenic colonization 
from Crete‘, For one prevalent explanation of the title con- 


® It is found no nearer than the island with proper caution: it is not corrobo- 


of Keos (vide Geogr. Reg. s.v.). Was 
it accidentally seeded there, or did it 
travel here from the Euripos when Keos 
was under Eretrian rule (Strab. p. 448) ? 
De Witte, op. cit. p. 4, supposes Strabo 
to assert its existence at Tenea near 
Corinth, but Strabo only says that the 
Teneates came from Tenedos, and ‘ both 
Tenea and Tenedos worshipped Apollo 
equally’ (Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tenea). 

» Pollux in his section on numis- 
matics—Onom. 9, 6, § 84—mentions 
that the Argives stamped the mouse on 
their coins; Mr. Lang, Custom and 
Myth, p. 110, refers to this statement 


rated by our coin-record, and in any 
case would prove nothing, vide supra, 
p- 164, n.d. Is piv in Pollux’s text a 
palaeographical error for Bour ? 

¢ Aeschylus uses the word in a curious 
line of his drama ‘Sisyphos,’ Fr. 226; 
Lykophron, 1306, in connexion with the 
legend of the Cretan settlement in the 
Troad; Alexandrine erudition familiar- 
ized the learned with the word, cf. 
Anth. Pal. g. 410. 

4 Conway in Annual of British 
School at Athens, 1901-1902, pp. 144- 
145, calls attention to the connexion 
between the Chryse in the Troad where 
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nects it with the arrival in the Troad of the Cretan Teukri, 
a tradition attested first by Kallinos, and accepted, though 
with some dissent, by later writers*. The myth is not without 
its ethnographic value. The possibility of very early Cretan 
relations with Tenedos and the adjacent coast is a point of 
inquiry that might be more fruitfully pursued than it has been 
yet’. For the present it is enough to say that the cult of 
Smintheus certainly existed in Crete and Rhodes, and if Crete 
had been its original home, whence it travelled to Rhodes and 
to the pre-Aeolic Troad, we should best understand its preva- 
lence in the latter island, and also the very strong ‘Trojan’ 
proclivities of the Homeric Apollo.. 

Leaving then the question whether the Sminthian worship, 
which became the chief political cult of Aeolis, was originally 
Aeolic as one at least open to doubt, in other parts of their 
Apolline religion we may trace some connexion between the 
eastern Aeolians and their original home. At Korope in Thes- 
saly was a prophetic shrine of Apollo, apparently of great 
antiquity and fame, where a peculiar mode of divination was 
practised with the tamarisk: no doubt a reminiscence of this 
ritual was preserved by the Lesbian cult of Apollo Mupixaios, 
of which the temple-statue represented him with a branch of 
the tamarisk in his hand '**._ A passing reference has already 
been made to the cult of Apollo ©épytos in Lesbos: it is per- 
haps more than a mere coincidence that the same worship 
occurred at Olympia in Elis *!, a country which contained 


Apollo ZpiGevs lived and the island 
of Chrysa off Crete: he accepts 
Kretschmer’s view that these words 
with the ending »@us are pre-Hellenic. 

® Vide Strab. 604: Lykophron and 
Aelian adopt it, Cass. 1303-1308, Naf. 
An, 13._5. 

> Dr. Evans has called attention to 
the significance of the double-headed 
axe on the coins of Tenedos, and we 
may note the curious part played by the 
axe in the legend of Tennes, the mythical 
founder, and its later sacral character 
in the judgement-court of Tenedos 


(Suidas, s.v. Tevédios dvOparwos; for 
other references see Roscher’s Lexikon, 
a, p- 1698). And the appearance of 
Hemithea in the island-legend is reason 
for suspecting a Cretan-Carian strain. 
The Apollo-Lykeios cult in Lesbos may 
possibly be derived from very early 
Cretan or Lycian influences. The town 
north of the Scamander called Gergis 
that claimed to be founded by the rem- 
nant of the Teukri had its own Apollo 
and native Sibyl (vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. 
T. 
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originally an Aeolic population*. There is no doubt that in 
Lesbos the appellative came to refer to the warm springs, for 
the inscription that contains it was found in a Lesbian bath, 
which was consecrated to Artemis Qepula. But we may be 
allowed to doubt whether this was the original meaning of the 
title as applied to Apollo: for we hear of no hot springs in the 
Olympian Altis where the altar of Apollo ©épyos stood ; had 
there been any in the vicinity, they might have suggested an 
easier explanation of the word than that which Pausanias 
adopts: misled by what he knew of Elean dialect, he suggests 
that ©épuros was a local variant for the Attic Oécptos, and 
designated the god of law and order. But the etymology is 
quite unsound”. There are only two possible explanations of 
©édpuos: either it means the god of the hot springs, a mean- 
ing which will apply to the Lesbian, but is not known to be 
relevant to the Elean worship; or it marks the deity of 
the Aetolian Thermon or Thermos, where recently the 
ancient temple has been discovered which Polybius mentions °. 
Its situation was impressive and central, and its name might 
well be borne across the seas by any migration that went forth 
from Aetolia. We-are specially told by Strabo, quoting 
Ephoros, that the shrine at Thermos was a national meeting- 
place for political purposes, and that it contained an inscrip- 
tion commemorating the ancestral connexion between Elis and 
Aetolia: also that in Elis there was an inscription of like 
significance on the statue of Oxylus, who came over from — 
Aetoliz4. This being so, we are surely justified in regarding 


® Strab. p. 333. 

> Pausanias’ mistake was natural 
enough; but it is surprising that so 
careful a writer as Dr. Frazer in his 
commentary on Pausanias should have 
so misunderstood the law of ‘rhota- 
cism’ in the Elean dialect as to endorse 
the latter’s crude etymology : a glance 
at the inscriptions which he quotes 
would have revealed his error, for all 
the dialect inscriptions of Elis show that 
the ‘rhotacism,’ when it existed, was 
only in the ‘auslautende’ sigma (vide 


Meister, Griech. Dial. 2, p. 49), affect- 
ing only the terminations; the dialect 
form of @ecpds in Elis would have been 
OeOpyds (or reOpds). Meister follows O. 
Miiller (Dorians, 2. 3, § 2) in deriving 
6épyuos from the supposed Elean word 
Oéppa (cf. Hesych. s.v. @dppa: dea, 
éxexepia); but this would have given 
rise to an epithet @épyaos, and the 
Hesychian gloss is very vague, and has 
no clear local reference. 
© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Aetolia. 


4 pp. 463-464. 
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the Elean cult of Apollo Thermios as derived from the name 
of the place in Aetolia, and as a very interesting corroboration 
of an ethnic tradition*. Now the Lesbian worship is only 
attested by a single inscription of the Roman period ; but 
records of ritual or custom that really descend from primaeval 
days are often preserved by late and isolated texts. And this 
Lesbian Apollo was apparently connected with the hot baths”; 
so that it might be by pure coincidence that an appellative was 
selected for him here that happened to be the same in form 
as the Elean, though differing in meaning. Such coincidences, 
however, are very rare in Hellenic religious nomenclature : and 
it is conceivable that Apollo Oépysos of Lesbos was originally 
the same as the Aetolian and Elean, and that his cult had 
been brought across the sea by some Aeolic immigrants who 
had lived in the vicinity of the Aetolian shrine°. 

It seems, then, that the special religious ties that connect the 
Asiatic Aeolians with their original home are faint and few; 
but such peculiar and insignificant cults as those of the tama- 
risk—Apollo and Thermios, are often more important for the 
question of ethnography than those more impressive worships, 
like the Pythian and the Delian, that range freely over a wide 
area regardless of special tribal affinity. 

The Aeolic Apolline worship was certainly powerful, and no 
other in this region appears to have competed with it; yet so 
far as it is presented to us it seems somewhat backward and 
local and lacking in the higher interest of the Attic, Delphic, 
and Delian: although Lykeios and Smintheus acquired the 


® The suggestion that we must con- 
nect the Apollo @épjuos of Olympia with 
the Aetolian Thermos has, I find, been 
made by M. Soteriades in the ZfA. 


Arch. 1900, p. 167, n. 1, in his account | 


of the excavations; but the writer 
curiously perverts the true relation of 
the facts, not daring to reject Pausanias’ 
statement about 6¢pyuos = Oédojos; he 
thinks that @épsuos is the parent-word 
and @édpyos the derivative (!), and that 
Apollo @épyuos went from Elis to 
Aetolia. 

> The inscription is said to have been 


found in the baths, and one of those 
that mention Artemis O«pyla refers 
specially to ‘the fountain’ (vide Arte- 
mis, R. 79°) ; but others, published in 
Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 238, 241-243, 
mention the temple of Artemis O«pyia 
and the Bouleuterion before it, and the 
Ocpuidxa wavdyupis: this worship of 
Artemis seems then to have had the 
dignity of a state political cult, and 
Apollo may have had his part in the 
panegyris. 

® For Aeolic population in Aetolia 
vide Ephoros in Strabo, pp. 433 and 464. 
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usual political character that marks this divinity. What is 
perhaps most significant is the lack of any recorded connexion 
between Aecolis and the Pythian shrine: in this family of Greek 
states, and almost in this alone, there is no mention of Apollo 
Pythios or the games called Pythia*: the Aeolian god prophe- 
sies to his own people in his shrine at Napai !** or Gryneion 197 
or in his Sminthia”; or if they wished to hear him at his best 
they sometimes went to Branchidai 7, 

The conclusion we might draw from these facts accords 
with other historical indications: namely, that the Aeolic 
colonization was a very early event, and, though not so early 
as that which Hellenized Lycia, was prior to the migrations 
which established the Dorian and Ionian colonies in Asia 
Minor: and that it went forth from Greece before the great 
Pythian cult had ripened into the maturity of its strength. 

In Ionia the Apolline worship appears more varied and 
more extended than in Aeolis, and more closely related to the 
central Hellenic shrine. For we find the Pythian cult in a 
large number of Ionic states '"5, and the political and religious 
influence of Delphi in Ionia is proved by more than one 
example*. We have indeed no legend concerning Delphic 
suggestion of Ionic expansion eastward 4; but if we regard the 
settlement of Delos as one of the earliest results of this move- 
ment, we must consider the Delian cult as a proof of that 
predominance of Apollo among certain branches of the Ionic 
stock of which we have already noted the evidence from 
Attica, and as an indication of the very early relations of 
Ionians with Delphi: for, as has been shown, the ties between 
the sacred island and the northern shrine were strong from 
the beginning. The Homeric hymn to Apollo is eloquent 
concerning the glory of Delos and the splendour of the Ionic 


1v] 


© At Zeleia in the Troad we find Pythia 
mentioned, but we have no reason to 
regard this as an Aecolic state (R. 173). 

» Vide Geogr. Reg. s. uv. Lesbos. 

¢ The Phokaeans consult the Delphic 
oracle conceming the acquisition of 
Leuke (R. 272): the twelve cities con- 
cerning the removal of the Panionion 


(Poseidon, R. 87°). 

@ Maximus Tyrius may have believed 
that the Athenians consulted the god 
concerning the Ionic migration; cf. 41, 
1 Aapeis wept TleAowovyfoou parrevd- 
pevor ff AOnvaios wept lavias ruvOardpevor, 
but we cannot say that he is referring to 
any definite tradition. 
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panegyris there ; the glowing lines would lead us to believe 
that here rather than at Mykale was the true Panionion, and 
so great was the prestige of the worship that at comparatively 
early times it had penetrated even the non-Ionic communities °, 
and the oracle of Branchidai appears to have interested itself 
in its propagation», But it was specially the Ionians and the 
neighbouring island-states that formed a religious confederacy 
to administer and protect the Delian temple #**", and the shadow 
of this amphictyony survived even after Athens had acquired 
supreme control®. The choice of this island as the centre of 
the great Athenian confederacy in the fifth century may have 
been suggested partly by geographical reasons ; but was dic- 
tated no doubt by the recollection of the political importance 
once attaching to the cult that had served as the rallying-point 
for the Ionic states of the islands if not the mainland, and that 
had attracted the reverence of many Dorian states®. The later 
history of the Delian temple forms for a time a special chapter 
in the record of Attic religious economy. Apollo of Delos 
loses his political significance, and his external activity be- 
comes rather that of the financier: he owns lands, houses, 
and potteries, and lends considerable sums to states and 
individuals *®, Later, when Athens had lost her control, Delos 


®* Apollo AfAos at Erythrai, R. 7, 
Paros, Amorgos, Chios (Geogr. Reg.) : 
in non-Ionic states, Kalymna, Kos, Nisy- 
ros(?), Syme (Geogr. Reg. SonuthAegean), 
Boeotia (Orchomenos, Tanagra, Geogr. 
Reg.), Laconia (Geogr. Reg.). Mes- 
senia sends chorus to Delos, circ. 
yoo B.C. (R. 263"); month Addcos in 
Rhodes, Paton and Hicks, /nscr. of Cos, 
p. 24. The temple in Laconia called 
7d Afdoy by Strabo appears to be the 
same as that called 7d “Emdfpdsoy by 
Pausanias; and Wide, akon. Kult. 
Pp. 93, would interpret the latter word 
as the temple of ‘Aw. ’EmdhAros 
( = Tipodyios, pavaios): but the word 
could better signify ‘looking towards 
Delos’; and the local legend told of a 
xoanon being washed up there from 


Delos after the Mithridatic sack. 

> Vide Geogr. Reg. s.y. Kalymna. 

° In the fourth-century inscription on 
the ‘Sandwich’ stone the Athenian 
commissioners who had supreme control 
are called by the deceptive name 
"AOnvalaw 'Ayuguervover (vide Geogr. 
Reg. 5.7% Delos): the latter word 
points back to an earlier amphic- 
tyony in the real sense, and in the 
same stone there is mention of the 
"Apugucrvoves ‘Aydpiav, though it is not 
clear to what privileges the island- 
states were admitted. Mr. Hicks’ com- 
mentary (Mansa/, pp. 142-143) is silent 
on this point. 

¢ Vide Paton and Hicks, op. cit. 
p- xxiv. 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delos, 
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reaped the benefit in the third century of a revival of religious 
piety quickened by political ambition, when Rhodes gained 
her maritime ascendancy and the islanders that followed her 
lead imitated her example of sending rich offerings to the 
temple: and early in the third century we find a xowdy rov 
moray with a vyclapyos at their head interesting themselves 
in the administration*. The lustre of her ancient sanctity 
still clung to the island, and her religious prestige scarcely 
diminished in the Hellenistic period. 

As Apollo was the chief god of the Ionian Delos” and 
of paramount political ascendancy in the Ionic constitution 
of Athens, we might have expected to find him the chief 
deity of the Ionic confederacy in Asia Minor. As we have 
seen, this was not the case. The twelve Ionic cities were held 
together by the cult of Poseidon Helikonios, and we do not 
know that Apollo had any part in the Apaturia, which was 
the other test of Ionic membership. Officially, then, Apollo 
does not represent Ionia in the hierarchy of cult: nor is he 
ever called [lamdévos except in a late and doubtful Athenian 
dedication *®. Yet the social and public significance of his 
cult in some of the cities was very high, probably higher 
indirectly than Poseidon’s ; and it is likely that the solemn 
meeting at the Panionion near Mykale never rivalled the 
splendour of the Delia. It is clear that at Miletos, owing 
mainly to the powerful influence of the Branchidai shrine, 
Apollo was the divine counsellor of the state, though Artemis 
had a place at his side as Bovdala and BovdAnddpos*®. The 
functionary called the cregaynddpos of Apollo was the epony- 
mus of the Milesian official year 2°°'; and a fourth-century 
inscription shows us the people of Miletos meeting in their 
assembly to carry out the advice of their prophet-god con- 
cerning a proposed change in their religious service ?*. As 
regards Milesian colonization, it is probable that some of the 
expeditions went forth under his direct tutelage: as the 


* Bull, Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 120; and Leto, but remained always the 
Homolle, Les archives de ’Intendance chief divinity, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
sacrée & Délos, p. 44. Delos, Artemis, R. 79*. 

>» He shared his cult with Artemis ° R, 200°; cf. Artemis, R. 81>, 8a. 
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clearest testimony of this we have the great temple of Apollo 
Milesios at Naukratis*, founded probably in the seventh 
century B.C., and the cult of Apollo [Ipoordrns at Olbia © 
whose temple appears to have been the depository of state- 
documents. And the archaic type on the coins of Sinope with 
the emblem of the tripod might be a reminiscence of the 
Branchidai cult». An interesting appellative of the god in 
the worship of Branchidai is PiAjotos or PiAros §8 209£ marking 
him as the guardian of friendship and social intercourse °, but 
popularly explained by the story of his love of Branchos: it 
may be merely a curious coincidence that Arrian 4 found near 
the Sinopian colony of Trapezus the worship of a mysterious 
personage called Philesios, who was locally associated with 
Hermes ; or it may be that again in these regions, where 
Milesian influence was so strong, we come upon a local cult- 
figure that descends from Branchidai. 

We gather then that Apollo’s was the leading political 
worship of the leading state of Ionia. Yet he was not wor- 
shipped as its founder, the Ionic settlement being here as 
elsewhere associated with Poseidon Helikonios*. The Apol- 
line descent of the hero Miletos is not an Ionic legend, and 
the foundation of Branchidai itself was in all probability 
pre-Ionic. It is possible that Erythrai, alone of the Ionic 
cities, honoured him with the title of ’Apynyérns‘: there is 
no ascertained fact concerning the origin of this city that 
might serve as explanation, but the existence of this cult 
of Apollo the Founder, if clearly proved, would be some cor- 
roboration of the legend that speaks of a pre-Ionic settlement 
of Cretans with Lycians and Carians§, that might have brought 
Apollo Lykeios to Erythrai™. 


* Geogr. Reg. s. v. Egypt. published it assamed that we must 
> Ibid. s.v. Euxine. supply ‘AwéAAwyos; but we find the 
° Cf. Apollo Bénos at Chios (R. 59). title ‘Apyxryérys applied elsewhere to 
@ Peripl. 2. the Tyrian Heracles, whose temple in 


* The altar of Neleus, the ‘Ionic’ Erythrai was famous. The same in- 
founder of Miletos, stood in the Posei- scription mentions another shrine, 
dion, vide Poseidon, R. 66° and 88, vady vou "AwéAAewos éwi Gaddocy. 

€ The inscription (R.65) gives us only © We note that Apollo was 'Apyryérns 
the word ‘Apxnyérev: the writer who of the Carian Telmessos (R. 67). 
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There were other influences on this coast, besides the estab- 
lishment of Poseidon in the Panionion, that worked against 
the hegemony of Apollo. It has already been noted on the 
chapter on Artemis how deeply rooted in Asia was the pre- 
Hellenic religion of the goddess of fertility, who under 
different titles sometimes took on the form of Artemis or 
Aphrodite in the eastern borders of the Greek world. One 
of her incarnations was no doubt the Ephesian Artemis ; and 
it seems that the Apolline cult in Ephesos paled before the 
lustre of this worship of the goddess, who is here his rival 
and superior rather than his twin-sister. The records about 
the Ephesian Artemis are no doubt incomplete: but so far 
as they present us with a true image of her, we gather that 
in her temple and ritual Apollo was ignored. This subordina- 
tion of the god to the goddess may be detected, in a lesser 
degree, at Magnesia on the Maeander, where Artemis Aevxo- 
gpunvn was the ’Apynyérts, the chief state-goddess, whose idol 
stood in the hand of Zeus Sosipolis*. No doubt the Apolline 
cult was also in high honour with the Magnesians, who did 
not forget that they were originally colonists sent out by the 
god of Delphi and who offered sacrifice to Apollo Pythios 
on the altar of Artemis”) 2%, But the inscription found at 
Magnesia and referring to its colony of Antiocheia ‘ad Pisi- 
diam’ speaks of the god himself who is called Meragpyrwp 
as the Stephanephoros of the goddess*’. It is very strange 
to find here the function and title attached to Apollo that was 
usually borne by the high-priest of the goddess. The Carian 
city of Iasos offers an exact parallel ; here also Artemis was 
the supreme city divinity, and here too we find Apollo in the 
subordinate position of the divine minister °. 

But in the Dorian Hexapolis the political status of Apollo 
was higher, as he occupied the same position in this ponioaTacy 
as Poseidon Helikonios in the Ionian. 

The temple of Apollo Triopios by Knidos was the religious 
centre of the cities Knidos, Kos, Ialysos, Lindos, Kameiros °: 


* Arch. Anreig. 1894, p. 80. R. 91; for Apollo as her credpaynpdpos 
> For Artemis ’Aorids of IJasos, the vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Caria. © 
wpoxabryé pow ris woAews, vide Artemis, © Geogr. Reg. s. v. Doris. 
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Halikarnassos had once been included in this religious com- 
munion, but had lost the privilege—not for the frivolous reason 
that Herodotus gives—but no doubt on account of the in- 
creasing strength of the Ionic element in this city*. Probably 
the Halikarnassians from the beginning were not of pure Dorian 
blood ; for, coming from Troezen, the colony might easily 
contain an Ionic admixture, and thus we find that Poseidon, 
the Ionic-Troezenian deity, is their leader as well as Apollo’. 
Such exclusion on the ground of impurity of blood would be 
a serious step, affecting political relations ; and it is a salient 
example of the tenacity with which the tribal idea was main- 
tained in the state-religion. Similarly in Kos, where the 
Apolline worship was very powerful, we find the state taking 
special pains to exclude from the tribal worship of Apollo and 
Heracles those members of the tribes whose legitimacy was 
doubtful °. 

To return to the Peloponnese before concluding this survey 
of the political cults, we find little that is worthy of remark 
as concerns Elis and Achaea: the significance of Apollo 
©dputos has already been discussed; the Elean worship of 
Apollo ’Axéowos the ‘ Healer,’ whose temple is mentioned as 
one of the most striking objects in the Elean agora, appears 
to have possessed a civic importance #?°, 

In Achaea the only impressive cult appears to have been 
that of Apollo Oeofévos at Pellene, who took his name from 
the annual festival at which he was supposed to give hospitable 
entertainment to the other deities 2®°4. Perhaps the record 
is at fault, but the evidence from the Achaean coins conveys 
the same impression 4, that in the polity of the Achaean states 
the god had by no means as high a place as Zeus, Athena, and 


® Vide Paton and Hicks, /sscriptions 
of Cos, p. 17. 

> The interesting inscription cited, 
* Poseidon,’ R. 91, speaks of an ancient 
list of those who by right of descent had 
held the priesthood of Poseidon from 
the foundation of the city, and of the cult 
of Poseidon founded by ‘those who led 
the colony’ from Troezen in honour of 


Poseidon and Apollo. Anthes, the 
mythic founder, belonged to the pre- 
Dorian stratum of Troezenian legend. 
The ‘Apxyyéow at Halikarnassos may 
have been the foundation-festival of the 
two deities (R. 68). 

© Vide Geogr. Reg. & v, Kos, 

¢ Vide infra, p. 379. 
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Demeter, or as was assigned him by the Lacedaemonian and 
Argive communities. | 

A prominent political deity in the society of the old world 
must be supposed to assist the arms of his people and to be 
interested in legal administration. And Apollo is sometimes, 
but not prominently, a war-god. His martial character was 
expressed by the Homeric epithet xpvodopos, ‘armed with sword 
of gold,’ and was recognized in some fiery lines of Sophocles ® 
and by a few cult-appellatives such as Bondpdptos in Attica 
and at Thebes, ‘the god who charges with the battle-shout’ ; 
with which we may compare ’EAéeAevs, a name attested by 
Macrobius *!) 82; Zrpardytos in Rhodes, perhaps QOovpios in 
Boeotia *? 9, Even *Ade€(xaxos the ‘averter of ill’ was a 
word that could allude to battle as well as disease. It 
was natural and not uncommon to offer prayers to him 
before the fight and thanksgiving after victory °°: the Paean 
hymn, a Ze Deum Laudamus, which the Achaeans sing after 
the death of Hector, is not said by Homer to have been con- 
secrated to Apollo, but it probably was ; and the Paean-shout, 
which in historic times was the usual signal for battle, seems 
to have been explained in the Athenian legend as an invocation 
of the god**. Nevertheless the later Greeks when they raised 
the paean before closing do not appear to have been conscious 
that they were crying on Apollo; it was rather "EvudAtos *, 
the god who inspired the battle-rage, whose name was on 
their lips**. And Plutarch even blames the Megarians for 
commemorating their victory over the Athenians by a dedica- 
tion to Apollo of his statue bearing a spear *”. The Megarian 
monument merely reproduced a type which was of very ancient 
descent in the Peloponnese, being found at Amyklai and the 
Laconian Thornax, and traceable perhaps to a Mycenaean 
original». In fact, though every Greek divinity, like every 
mediaeval saint, might occasionally be called upon to give help 
in fight, and though Greek myth and art might represent 
Apollo waging battle with the powers of disorder, the Giants 


® Xen. Anab. 5. 2, 14. South Laconia associated with Artemis 
» Vide pp. 125,144. Note the mys- ‘Acrpareia (1 = Astarte), vide Artemis, 
terions calt of Apollo “Aya(émos in R. 79°. 
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or the Amazons, yet not even in Homer and still less in the 
more civilized periods was he technically and functionally a 
war-god. And Servius is on the whole in accordance with the 
Greek religious feeling when in his appreciation of Apollo he 
maintains that he is specially devoted to the arts of peace, and 
is only distantly concerned with war’. Being interested in the 
nurture of the young and in any art that has beauty for its 
aim, we find him occasionally worshipped as a deity of the 


_ palaestra, at Athens,, Delphi, in Crete and Laconia for in- 


stance *°-10l, But here again he fs no departmental god: 
the special charge of the gymnasia belonged to Hermes and 
Heracles. 

On the other hand, Apollo has a deep concern with law 


* and law-abidingness. Perhaps his worship as “Opios at Her- 
~"“ mione®> had some reference to the sacredness of property, 


like that of Jupiter Terminus and Zeus “Opios. A third-century 
inscription, probably referring to the Carian city of Alabanda, 
attests an interesting local cult of Apollo ‘Iodrios which seems 
to denote the ‘god of equal civic rights *,’ a counterpart perhaps 
to another that existed at Alabanda of Apollo ’EAe6épws, 
‘the god of political freedom’ *, a title that may have had a 
special reference to some deliverance from the peril of war 
or from some foreign yoke. 

The name and the history of the court at Athens called 
rd ért AeAgdivlp throws the most interesting light on the legal 
aspect of the Apolline religion. It stood as the name tells 
us ‘ by the Delphinion, the temple of the dolphin-god whose 
origin we have traced to Crete. Both temple and law-court 
were associated with the arrival of Theseus from Troezen », 
and the former with his Cretan voyage, for he visited it as a 
suppliant on the day before he started. The Athenian law- 
courts that dealt with homicide had usually a foundation-legend 
attaching to them: and the story was told about the court éni 
AcAduwiy that it was here that Theseus pleaded on the charge 
of slaying the Pallantids, and his plea was that he had slain 
them lawfully in self-defence: therefore the court retained a 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Caria. 
> Paus. 1. 19,1; Plot. Vit. Zhes. 14, 18. 
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special jurisdiction in cases where homicide was confessed but 
justification was maintained. This advance in criminal juris- 
prudence marks always a new era in civilization, and perhaps 
no step in the evolution of law is comparable to this in im- 
portance: so long as the theory of the blood-feud shapes © 
men’s ideas concerning manslaying, the society remains bar- 
baric: it is only civilized law that weighs motives, and in such 
a serious matter as homicide allows the plea of justification. 
Much in the Attic code dealing with murder or manslaughter 
shows the survival of barbarism: but at some time before the 
period of Solon, Athens had made this momentous advance, 
and we find it associated with the legend of Apollo Delphinios 
and the Ionic Theseus, just as the sister-court rd émt IlaAAadly, 
where cases of accidental homicide were tried, attracted to 
itself the legend and name of Pallas Athena. In this civilizing 
of the older barbaric code, were the effective causes secular 
and utilitarian only, and the religious associations merely 
accidental ? or was the religion itself stimulative of moral and 
social progress as in certain other lines of human evolution 
it may be proved to have been? The latter hypothesis will 
commend itself to those students of social anthropology who 
are aware of the enormous difficulties that beset every advance 
in early social thought. The question will be considered — 
again in relation to the cathartic ritual, with which the 

Cretan god and the law-court of which he was president 
were probably connected °. 

Another department of ancient Hellenic Jaw which 
intimately concerned social progress was the regulation of 
slavery and the system of enfranchisement. As regards the 
former, we find that in the more humane Greek states religion 
served in certain ways to ameliorate the lot of the slave, while 
enfranchisement like most other formalities affecting status 
was often made a quasi-religious act, being performed before 
an altar with the deity as witness. An inscription from 
Thespiai gives us an instance of this, recording that ‘ Saon 
sets free Ateas in the presence of Asklepios and Apollo’? ; 
and this may have been the usual method of enfranchisement. 

® Vide infra, p. 305; my Abbert Lectures, pp. 139-152. 
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Here the god appears as a witness and a guarantor of good 
faith, and might sometimes have the legal right to exact a 
fine if the status of the freed person was afterwards attacked*. 
At Delphi such a form of manumission might be called an 
avadeots, and the person thus manumitted became iepds xai 
dvépanros, sacrosanct, that is to say, as touching his liberty ». 
But a very large number of inscriptions, discovered many 
years ago at Delphi, belonging to the second century B.C., 

, represent Apollo in a different light, as one of the principals 
| in the transaction, as himself purchasing the slave, not in order 
| ‘ to retain him in his temple as a iepddovAos, as might happen in 
‘/ other circumstances, but to set him free®*. The two docu- 
; ments cited 1° are typical of the group: ‘On these conditions 
. Nikias the son of Kallon sold to Apollo Pythios a male slave 
whose name was Sosandros, a Gaul by race, at the price of 
four minae of silver, according as Sosandros entrusted the god 
with the transaction of the sale, on condition that he should 
be free and immune from seizure all his life, doing what he 
likes and running away to whomsoever he likes. But if any 
one lays hands on Sosandros with a view to enslave him, let 
the seller Nikias and the guarantor Xenocrates maintain for 
the god the terms of the original sale. ... Witnesses: 
priests of Apollo (two names)... (archons . . . private 


individuals).’ 


There is nothing fictitious in the main transaction: real 
money passes, the god pays the full market-price which varies 
in each case, the owner certifies that payment has been made 
in full, and the slave goes free, though the freedom may be 
conditioned by certain duties that might devolve upon the 
dmekevOepor. But where did the money come from? The 
god of Delphi was no abolitionist, but a slave-owner like the 
average Greek: nor were his funds available for charitable 
purposes. The survey of all the inscriptions shows clearly— 


* Vide Dittenb. Syil.? 843. 

> Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 2097. 

© Vide Foucart, Mémoire sur [affran- 
chissement des esclaves par forme de 
wente 2 une divinité, Paris, 1867, a 


fairly sufficient statement of the religious 


and legal questions involved: but he 
does not explain why the slave could 
not deal with the master directly. 
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what is not often clearly realized—that in these cases it was 
the slave who bought his own freedom out of his own savings 
or earnings; and we may make a fairly certain guess as to 
the reason for the employment of this religious machinery. 
A slave who had saved up his own price might go straight to 
his master and offer this sum for his freedom; and in the 
case 198 recorded in one inscription, this seems to have 
actually happened*. But it was a hazardous proceeding, 
for of course there was legally nothing to prevent the owner 
gratefully accepting the money and keeping the slave. As 
the latter had no rights of property at all, there appeared 
only one way open: he went to the temple and ‘entrusted 
the god’ with the purchase money, and with the transaction of 
the sale. It was open to the priests to defraud the slave, and 
he would then have no redress ; but they would be committing 
sacrilege if they did, for the money was a sacred deposit ; and 
they would be spoiling a good business, for doubtless the slave 
paid them for their services, and it is evident that such 
applications were exceedingly numerous. The owner might 
of course refuse to let the slave go at that price or at any 
price ; but in any case he could not get at that money unless 
he freed the slave, or in technical language ‘sold the slave to 
the god.’ It is a skilful application of religion to the purpose 
of solving a perplexing legal knot. We find isolated instances 
of the same interesting procedure in other cults”; but no 
deity was so much in request as the mediator between the 
slave and his master as the Pythian Apollo. 

It is impossible to fully appreciate the political significance 
or any of the higher aspects of the Apolline cult in 
Hellas, without a special study of the Delphian. And it 
remains now to give some account of the latter, although 
a complete discussion of all the questions that arise in near 


® Collitz, of. ct. no. 2071. Dit- the slave had ‘put down 200 Alexan- 


tenberger’s note on this inscription, 
Syll2 848, is unsatisfactory: he thinks 
that in this case the slave who 
has been manumitted gratis is com- 
mended to the protection of the god ; 
but he leaves out of sight the fact that 


N 


drine drachmae,’ a fair market-price. 
>In the cult of Apollo Naowras in 
Boeotia, R. 40: of Dionysos at Nau- 
paktos, C. /. G. 1756-1757: of Askle- 
pios at Amphissa, Dittenb. Sy//.? 844. 


2 
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or remote connexion with it would require a separate 
treatise. 

The Hyperborean legend discussed above reveals to us, if 
it has been interpreted rightly, the great antiquity of the 
Apolline settlement at Delphi, or Pytho, as the place was 


_' ' called in the pre-Homeric and Homeric days. Yet the oracle 


was not founded by the god but inherited by him from.a still 


' older cult. The sacred history of the shrine has been faith- 


fully handed down ; we may accept the unanimous testimony 
of antiquity that Gaia, the Earth-goddess, was the original 
possessor, and the significance of the tradition of Ge-Themis 
and the snake has already been considered. We cannot yet 
apply accurate chronology to the ‘ Mycenaean’ era, and we can 
only affirm that at some very early epoch in the Hellenic 
period, before the movement of the tribes across the seas, 
probably before the Peloponnese was fully Hellenized, Apollo 
came to Pytho and won possession and the name of [v6t0os *. 
The constitution of the Amphictyonic league itself, as we 
have seen, carries us back to very ancient days, and the 
wealth of the Pythian temple had become proverbial for the 
Homeric world. 

It may seem difficult at first sight to explain how the 
temple in the gorge above Crissa became the Panhellenic 
centre of divination. The traveller, indeed, who visits it at 
the right time and in the right mind, by sunset or by moon- 
light, will probably believe that no other spot in Europe has 
been framed by nature to work so strongly as the hollow 
ravine of Delphi upon the religious temperament. Even now 
the place seems haunted, and can evoke under certain condi- 
tions feelings of enthusiasm and thrill to which the ancient 
spirit of prophecy was somewhat akin. If the modern man can 
feel this, no doubt the ancient could, though it was his fashion 
to be more reticent about such matters. But we should not 
suppose that originally Delphi was chosen out as an oracular 
seat, merely because the impressiveness of its natural sur- 


* Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de Divi- Delphi as the Cretans brought Delphi- 
nation, 3, pp. 58-59, supposes that the nios; but the name Pythios had no exis- 
Dorians brought Apollo Pythios to tence or meaning apart from Pytho, 
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roundings might have lifted men’s hearts to commune with 
God. There must have been some special physical features 
that marked out the spot for mantic purposes ; but it is hard 
to decide with certainty what these were. The current local 
story appears to have been that certain shepherds happened 
to discover a cavern there, and were overpowered and thrown 
into an ecstasy by the fumes that arose from it?8 Earth- 
quakes may have long ago obliterated many of the ancient 
landmarks ; but the only cavern we know to have existed 
there is that of Castalia, and that poisonous exhalations, such 
as carbonic acid gas, ascended from a cleft in the ground pro- 
ducing certain disordered mental and physical effects, is a 
tradition which only late authorities attest, and which raises 
certain geological difficulties*. At any rate such a spot was 
destined to become oracular; the cavern would have been 
originally consecrated as the shrine of Gaia or Ge-Themis, 
with Poseidon possibly for her husband and the snake as her 
embodiment; then, attracted perhaps by the growing im- 
portance of the oracle, an Apolline tribe seized and trans- 


Re Since writing my whole account of that there was no inner cave or large 


the Delphic oracle, 1 have had the 
advantage of reading Mr. Oppe's in- 
teresting article on ‘The Chasm at 
Delphi,’ in Hell. Journ. 1904, p. 214, in 
which he disposes of the stories about 
the mephitic gas, and endeavours to 
prove that there never was a ‘ stomion ’ 
or cave in the temple itself. I agree 
with much in his article, but not wholly 
with his handling of the literary evidence: 
for instance, Aesch. Choeph. 806 & péya 
valew orépuov refers in my opinion to 
Apollo more naturally than to Hades to 
whom the prayer would be quite inap- 
propriate and impossible for a Greek ; 
nor can I admit his view that Plutarch's 
discussion of the Pythian oracle, and of 
the theory of vapour-inspiration is in- 
consistent with the existence of a chasm 
in the temple. What is really incon- 
sistent with it, as he rightly insists, are 
the recent French excavations which 
have laid bare the foundations and floor 
of the fourth-century temple ; it is clear 


subterranean chamber; but neither the 
excavations nor the geological con- 
siderations that Mr. Oppé urges exclude 
the possibility that there was a small 
crack in the earth and floor through 
which aslight draught of air might some- - 
times be felt. This would explain the 
exaggerations of later authors, which 
Mr. Oppé hasnot satisfactorily explained ; 
and it would account for that passage 
in Plutarch to which he does not allude, 
de defect. Orac. 43 ’Anéd\Aam Kai TH 
wkovus dvéBecay rd xpyorhpioy oldpuevoe 
THy Bdbeow wai xpdow prov rh yp 
Tov frsor ad’ Hs xpépecOa rds payrixds 
dvaduudoes : this certainly appears to 
show that Plutarch, who was so well 
acquainted with the facts of Delphi, 
believed that the inspiration in the 
temple was due to vapours from the 
earth. 

> Vide vol. 3, pp.g-10; vol. 4, pp. 
37-28. 
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formed it. Its subsequent remarkable development may be 
ascribed no doubt partly to the skill and vigour of its internal 
,administration, but also largely to two other causes: to its 
association with the Hyperborean offerings, if the hypothesis 
put forward above is correct, and to the geographical ad- 
(“vantages of its position. For secluded as Delphi may appear, 
f it was the most convenient centre for all the leading Greek 
(communities, since it was easily approached by two paths 
from the north and the east, and from the Peloponnesian states 
and the cities of the Isthmus by the easy passage across the 
Gulf of Corinth. 

The Delphic cult of Apollo was probably in its first stage 
the possession of a single tribe; its importance must have 
rapidly developed, for at a very early time, before the Dorian 
settlement of the Peloponnese®, its administration passed 
into the hands of that famous Amphictyony of tribes, which 
was originally organized for the worship of Demeter at 
Thermopylae, and which has been partly discussed in a 
previous chapter. Its predominant members were of 
Aeolian, Dorian, and Ionian stock!*°-125, and it preserved to 
the end its character as an association of North Greeks, as 
well as its tribal organization which was never obliterated by 


the rise of the great cities”. 


® In Strabo’s account (R. 130) the 
Amphictyonic organization was ascribed 
to Acrisios of Argos. 

b Vide Grote, Ast. Greece, vol. 2, 
p. 30, &c. In the sixth and fifth 
centuries Sparta must have dominated 
the Dorian vote; yet Sparta’s name is 
never mentioned in any Amphictyonic 
document earlier than the Aetolian 
supremacy, Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 
2513: in the fourth-century inscription 
concerning Phokis (R. 123), the Dorian 
lepopyfyoves are from the Dorians é« 
pyrpowéAews and from ‘Argos, not from 
Sparta; and in the days of Pausanias, 
the ancient Doris still contributes one, 
but so little did the Peloponnese count 
that Argos, Sikyon, and Corinth unite 
together to elect one representative, and 


This confederacy, which was 


the name of Sparta does not occur in 
his list: aceording to his authority the 
Spartans had lost their vote on account 
of their alliance with the Phokians, and 
Athens, Delphi, and Nikopolis were the 
only cities that sent annual representa- 
tives: the cities of the other é6vn chose 
them by rotation. Strabo’s account is 
of less value: like Herodotus he calls 
the representatives [vAayépo: (or TuAa- 
y5pa:), and speaks only of wéAcs, not of 
éévn. The normal constitution of the 
earlier period is best shown by Aeschines 
(R. 121), and the Delphic inscription 
of the fourth century B.c.(R. 122): the 
voting unit is the vos, not the wéAis, and 
each @@vos has two votes; no cities of 
the d6vn are mentioned except Histiaia 
and Athens as representing the Jonians, 
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perhaps the first instance of its type in Greek history *, was 
at first instituted for a religious purpose, but political results 
of importance were likely to follow from its institution. The 
part that it played in the external political history of Greece © 
—by no means a happy part—is not our present concern. 
But the question concerning the contribution of Greek religion 
to the development of political morality arises of necessity 
when we study this Apolline organization. It is very 
important to note that all Greek, probably all ancient inter- . 
national law was associated with religion in its origin. The ~ 
herald was sacred because he represented Hermes: a city 
might secure itself from attack by winning recognition as sacro- 
sanct: free intercourse at border-markets was made possible 
by the choice of a specially sacred spot for the purpose: and 
the perpetual feuds of the different tribes were suspended by the 
éxexeipia or the holy truce which prevailed when they met for . 
common worship or festival. Now the Delphic Amphictyony 
developed this ie exetpla into a higher international obligation. 
According to the version of the Amphictyonic oath pre- 
served by Aeschines !#! the members bound themselves ‘ not to 
destroy any city of the league, nor to cut any one of them off 
from spring-water, neither in war nor peace, and to war ; 
against any who violated these rules.’ How ancient this 
formula may have been we cannot determine’. If it was in 
vogue in the time of Solon, the intertribal pledge was not 


Argos the Dorians of the Peloponnese, 
and Delphi. Much of this system, 
modified greatly during the Aetolian 
supremacy, survives in the time of Pau- 
sanias, though the voting power has 
somewhat changed: the Ionians are 
still represented by Athens and Euboea. 
There is no sign that the Asiatic Greeks 
were often represented : we may believe 
that the Amphictyony was instituted 
before the colonial expansion (‘Aygi- 
«tioves, the original form of the word, 
cf. Paus. 10. 8,1, preserved in the fourth- 
century Delphic inscriptions, = ‘the 
dwellers around’). The only Ioniccom- 
munity other than the Attic and Euboean 
that occurs in the list of lepoy»hpoves is 


Chios, to which the Aetolians gave a 
distinguished position at Delphi in the 
latter part of the third century : vide 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, p. 624, &c. 
But Aeschines’ words, De Fals. Leg. 
§ 116, suggest that Eretria or Priene 
might in their turn send one of the 
Ionian lepopyhyoves. For the Am- 
phictyonic inscriptions, vide Collitz, 
Dealect. Inschr. 2501-2536. 

* Poseidon’s Amphictyony at Kalau- 
reia might perhaps claim an equal 
antiquity. 

> Grote believes in its great antiquity, 
thinking that the reference to the water 
indicates a very primitive society: vol. 2, 
p. 32. 
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strong enough to save Kyrrha; and it was shamefully broken 
in later times. Nevertheless here is an ideal of Hellenic unity, 
germinating from the religion, that under favourable cond?- 
tions might have built up the fabric of a larger society than 
the free Greek states ever developed. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the league was politically weak; it appears inspired 
by some spirit*of Panhellenic patriotism, in its condemnation 
of the traitor Ephialtes!*°; but in order to legalize their 
cognizance of such a case, they must have been able to 
represent his treachery as sacrilege against the god. There is 
nothing in the history of Greece to justify the exaggerated 
statement of Tacitus?*4 that in the earlier days of Greek 
expansion, the Amphictyonic assembly possessed a supreme 
and far-reaching jurisdiction. Their primary and natural 
function was to protect the temple and the temple-lands ; and 
it is to this more special task rather than to the duty 
attributed to them by Aeschines of maintaining international 
law, that the Delphic formula refers, which is preserved in a 
fragmentary inscription of the year 380 B.C. 1%: the hiero- 
mnemon * swears in the name of Apollo Pythios, Artemis and 
Leto that he will righteously decide the law-suits ® that come 
under his cognizance, that he will faithfully guard the common 
funds, will protect the sacred lands, will see to the repairs of 
‘temple of Apollo Pythios and Artemis, of the race-course 
and the fountain in the plain.’ Finally, as an organization 
representing many communities and a great religious trust, 


® In the lexicographers the lepoyurh- 
poyes are not clearly distinguished from 
the wvAayépo. Herodotus only men- 
, tions the latter name, which seems 
vaguely to describe all those who met 
at the IIvAaia. But the Delphic official 
name for the representatives of the é6vy 
was lepopyhpoves, and muAaydpo: is not 
found in any Delphic inscriptions. But 
when Delphi was in the hands of the 
Aetolians, it seems that the lepopwfyoves 
were sometimes coupled in the decrees 
with the dyoparpoi (R. 126), whom we 
may regard as identical with the ruAayd- 
po. Welearn from Aeschines that there 


were three mvAaydpo: at Athens who 
served as assessors to the lepouytyor, 
but we must suppose that these four 
officials only represented one vote. The 
Aéypa ‘Audiarvéver preserved in the 
De Corona is probably spurious (R. 123). 

b These dicot must be understood of 
suits directly or indirectly concerning the 
sanctity of the temple, such as the 
famous case of Aeschines in behalf of 
Athens against the Locrians of Am- 
phissa, Aesch. «. Krnorg. § 116; and we 
must understand Strabo’s vague phrase 
Sina: 5oac wéAeoe wpds WEA eloiy in this 
sense (R. 130). 
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the Amphictyons might be consulted concerning the rights 
and claims of other temples; thus they decreed the invio- 
lability of the temple of the Samian Hera!‘, and of Zeus and. 
Apollo at Alabanda *. 

Limited, however, as their functions and power may have 
been, and contemptuously as Demosthenes might speak of 
the ‘ Delphic shadow,’ this Amphictyony remained the only 
institution in Greece that represented the highest politico- 
religious idea, the idea of Hellenic brotherhood; and it is) 
hence that we may explain Philip’s action in regard to it, and 
the carefulness of Augustus to secure for his new city Niko- 
polis a prominent position in this effete confederacy. 

Their functions never touched the actual administration of 
the oracle itself. This was left to the Delphians or those 
who lived nearest to the temple. If we give literal credence / 
to the author of the Homeric hymn, we shall have to maintain 
that in the seventh century or earlier the immediate ministers 
of Apollo, those who reported and interpreted his utterances, 
‘whatsoever he might speak with prophetic voice from the 
laurel beneath the hollows of Parnassos,’ were a guild of 
specially trained priests from Crete™!. Now there is no other 
literary testimony that directly confirms this assertion of a 
Cretan religious settlement at or near Delphi; the “Ooror, 
the ‘holy ones’ of Delphi, whose functions were identical 
with those which the hymn-writer claims for the Cretans, 
boasted their aboriginal descent. But the recent excavations | 
have proved that as early as the ‘Minoan’ period Cretc 
had relations with Pytho; and we must suppose that 
the Homeric narrative refers to something genuine, nor was 
prompted solely by the superficial resemblance in sound V 


® Geogr. Reg. s. v. Caria. 
> The lion’s head in porcelain found 


at Delphi is proof sufficient : a cast of 
it is in the Ashmolean Museum and 
shows absolute agreement in style and 
technique with the lions’ heads found 
by Dr. Evans at Knossos. The French 
excavations, when their full record is 
published, may throw further light on 
the question, if the sieve has been 


employed as well as the spade. The 
allusion in Pindar to an ancient Cretan 
fdayov at Delphi, of Daedalid style, does 
not necessarily bear on the point (Pyth. 
5. 55); but the story that made Pteras, 
who was said to be the eponymous hero 
of the Cretan Aptera, the builder of the 
second temple at Delphi, may be asso- 
ciated with a genuine Creto-Delphic 
tradition. 
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between Crissa and Crete ; and there is good reason, as has 
been shown, for believing that the cult of Delphinios was 
introduced into Delphi from Crete*, and with this and from 
the same source may have arrived a cathartic ritual, which 
was to play a prominent part in the history of the Apolline 
religion. We shall have to note more particularly below 
certain questions concerning the system of Apolline purification. 

We can now gather the facts together that bear directly on 
that which was the central mystery of the Pythian church, the 
delivery and interpretation of the oracle. The preliminary 
ritual itself was very seriously enforced, and is instructive to 
notice. It appears from Plutarch that the oracle could only 
be consulted once in the month !“8" ; at least we are sure that 
certain days were in themselves dmogpddes or tabooed 128°, 
And Plutarch believes that originally it was only once a year 
that the god deigned to speak to his worshippers, namely, on 
the seventh of the Delphic month Busios, which they regarded 
as his birthday, and as the day when the oracle was founded. 
This limitation of the seasons when the deity was willing to 
give counsel had obviously nothing to do with his dwodnpia: and 
émdyptat, his periodical departure from Delphi and his return: 
we must merely understand that on certain days he was 
especially favourable, and his most sacred day at Delphi as 
elsewhere was the seyenth, which we may suppose to have 
been the day of the monthly divination. 

Moreover, the preliminary sacrifice, necessary before every 
consultation », was used as an augury by which the propitious- 
ness of the god was tested. The animal was drenched with 
libations, so that his whole body might quiver and tremble?**?; 


®* On Kretschmer’s view, Geschichie 
der griech. Sprache, p. 420, that the 
name Delphi itself is derived from Del- 
phinios by a normal process of shorten- 
ing, we should ascribe the introduction 
of this cult to the post-Homeric period, 
for the name of Delphi itself is com- 
paratively late. Other philologists 
refuse to recognize in AeAgol a nor- 
mally shortened form of AeAginoy, but 
we may believe in a connexion between 


the change of the name to Delphi and 
the introduction of the Delphinios-cult. 
> We gather from the passages in the 
fon (R. 129*) that a public victim was 
offered for the whole crowd of applicants 
in general, and that each individual must 
also offer on his own behalf a sacrificial 
cake as well as a blood-offering, vide 
article by Legrand, Qsestions Oracu- 
laires: Rev. d. Et. Grecg. 14, Ps 47. 
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as not enough,’ as Plutarch tells us, ‘that it should only 
> its head as in other sacrifices.’ Until this sign was 
ed, the authorities would not fetch the Pythoness. Here 
interesting example of the idea that was fairly prevalent 
reek ritual that the divinity revealed his presence and 
tance of the rite by entering into the sacrificial victim 
nspiring its movements; the quivering naturally due to the 
water was put down to the divine afflatus. This was 
odily sign: the mental aptitude of the beast was tested— 
as elsewhere a not infrequent custom—by his willing- 
to eat certain kinds of food ?**», Heedlessness in this 
ceremony might lead to disastrous results, as we see 
Plutarch’s narrative of an incident that happened in his 
time: envoys from a foreign state had arrived to consult 
racle, but the premonitory omens were unpropitious, and 
>ythoness went to the seat of divination with reluctance : 
fflatus of the divinity, being thus untowardly inhaled, 
iced madness and subsequent death !28 1, 


regards the immediate organ of divine inspiration this 


-~j 


always a woman !*®, a rule maintained throughout the , 


: period of the Apolline and probably in the Ge-Themis 
1: and in these matters the rule about sex is of some 
tance, as has been shown*. The Pythoness must be a 
orn Delphian, but otherwise there was no rule as to 


e Demeter chapter, vol. 3, pp. 
. cf. my paper onthe sociological 
es concerning the position of 
a ancient religion, Archiv /. 
wsssensch.igo4. Thata woman 
r special conditions should be 
exercise the sacred function of 
iy medium is consistent with 
ested by Plutarch that women 
Jen ‘to approach the xpnoTh- 


the #vxés, the inner shrine, 
oe of sheep (R.129)- Did 
excluding women esta 

ater period? Legrand, Op- 


cit. p. 67, tries to explain the contra- 
diction of the texts by merely suggesting 
that women were kept at a slightly 
farther distance from the actual tripod 
than the men. The sacred fire at 
Delphi was tended by elderly married 
women (R. 128”); but in what part of the 
temple this was kept is not clear. At 
any rate it is difficult to believe that 
women wereeverexcluded from the whole 
temple; Legrand, ev. d. Zt. Gr. 13, 
p. 284, quotes from Collitz two instances 
of grants to women of the xpopayreia ; 
so that for all essential purposes of con- 
sultation they enjoyed thesame privileges 
as the men. 
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birth, or rank, or culture; and it is clear from Plato and 
Plutarch that whatever she might be in her moments of 
inspiration she was ordinarily by no means a striking per- 
sonage !*8¢; all that was required of her was general respecta- 
bility and a life ritualistically pure. There is reason for 
“believing that at one time virginity was a condition of the 

/ office ; for it was consonant with Greek ideas to imagine that 
for certain purposes the virgin was better suited as a 
vehicle for divine communication; but later, as youthful 
maidenhood was found to involve danger, the austere rule 
was changed for the milder ordinance, that the Pythoness 
should be a married woman above fifty years, but that she 
should always be attired as a maiden. In ritual, fiction is 
frequently as good as fact. What was really essential was 
that the vessel of divine revelation should during the period 
of ministration be preserved from defilement, for the associa- 
tion between ritualistic purity and the power of prophecy is 
world-old 178 4 !, 

Further, before exercising her sacred but dangerous 
functions, the Pythoness must carefully prepare herself by 
certain acts of ritualistic significance. It seems that she 
chewed some leaves of the sacred laurel, and then in the 
adyton drank water possessing a mantic influence from a fount 
which Pausanias calls Kassotis and which flowed under- 
ground 1885, The chewing the laurel may be regarded as 
a simple act of sacrament, whereby through contact with a 
sacred object she established communion between herself and 
the deity*. She would thus be the better prepared for the 
crisis of inspiration. But the water-drinking, which also 
might be thought a mere preliminary act, tending to purifica- 
tion, was evidently more than this, and must have been once 
regarded as an immediate source of inspiration at Delphi, as it 


® In the curious local legend of Chal- 
kedon the laurel had an ecstatic and 


once have been a prophetic tree, as the 
oak was at Dodona, and this might 


maddening power over those that came 
into contact with it (vide £ph. Arch. 
1889, pp. 89-91); only this was not 
connected with any Apolline worship or 
legend. But at Delphi the laurel may 


have been vaguely remembered by the 
poet of the Homeric hymn who speaks 
of Apollo ‘ prophesying from the laurel 
beneath the hollows of Parnassos’ (R. 
111). 
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was well known to be at Klaros. The original idea must have 
been that the divine spirit moved in the water and that thus the 
minister who drank from it became divinely possessed. We may 
define such a ritual as a mantic sacrament. But all this came 

to be considered merely as accessory, leading up to the great 
moment when the Pythoness ascended into the tripod, and, 
filled with the divine afflatus which at least the later ages 
believed to ascend in vapour from a fissure in the ground, 
burst forth into wild utterance, which was probably some kind 

of articulate speech, and which the “Ooo, the ‘ holy ones,’ 
who with the prophet sat around the tripod, knew well how to 
interpret. In all this we need suspect no charlatanism.J When 
the Shaman knows what he is expected to say or do, it is very 
difficult to suppose that his madness is wholly unfeigned and 
uncontrolled ; but there is no proof that the Pythoness was 
herself aware of the questions concerning which the con- 
sultants desired enlightenment ; these were probably for the 
most part delivered in writing !** and taken charge of by ‘ the 
holy ones,’ who themselves were sane enough. The ecstasy 
of the Pythoness was no doubt perfectly genuine, often ex- 
hausting and sometimes dangerous; the belief in the divine 
afflatus, by whatever means it was instilled, could produce 

a very powerful neurotic effect upon a susceptible temperament, 
excited beforehand by a course of mantic stimulants*. And, 

as usually the female is more responsive than the male, and |. : 
the uncultured than the cultured intellect, to certain influences . 
of religious mesmerism, the rulers of the oracle were well 
advised in generally selecting for the prophetic seat a virtuous 
woman of the lower classes!#8*. What was essential to | 
Delphic divination, then, was the frenzy of the Pythoness and . 
the sounds which she uttered in this state which were inter- | 
preted by the “Oo. and the ‘prophet’ according to some 
conventional code of their own °. 


® When the prestige of the oraclewas the“Oowuw and the Iv6ia rests on no direct 
at its height, we hear of two Pytho- authority, but on general probabilities 
nesses: the strain was more than one and a combination of evidence. It is 
could endure (R. 128"). not really contradicted by such common 
> This theory of the relations between phrases as 4 Ilv@ia xp (equivalent to 
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Now there were various modes of divination in vogue in 
early Greece, and Plato in the Phaedrus* well distinguishes 
two main kinds; one he defines as pavtexn évOeos, a divine 
madness, an ecstasy in which the human soul is possessed by 
the deity; the other a sane and rational procedure, the 
interpretation of birds’ cries and flights, and other signs, 
4H TGv eudpdvwy Cyrnots tod péAAovros da re dpvlOwy mrotovpéva 
xai ray GdAAwv onpelwy, being merely a science or art based on 
a false hypothesis, To these we may add a third, the 
process of divination through dreams or incubation, which was 
once in common vogue in Greece, especially in the pavreta 
consecrated to the chthonian powers. This is, indeed, some- 
what akin to the first species, because the dream was regarded 
as an emanation of the earth-spirit who dwells below, and who 
thus takes possession of the soul of the sleeper: only, the 
enthusiasm and ecstasy is lacking which marked the first. 
Now, as Rohde has pointed out, it is the second or rational 
method with which the Homeric world appears to have been 
familiar, and which is in Homer associated with Apollo. The 
Homeric prophet, such as Teiresias or Calchas, is quicker 
than his fellows at discerning certain signs, he is not at all 
prone to ecstasy or demoniac possession, of which there is not 
one word in either poem. And it has been maintained by the 
above - mentioned scholar that the Apolline divination at 
Delphi was also once of this soberer style, and that the wilder 
half-orgiastic element in it—whence arose the conception of 
the Po.8as and the PorS8drAaparros—was the deposit of a later 
age, when Dionysos had come to share Apollo’s Pythian 
shrine on almost equal terms, and the Pythia assumed 


éxpnoey d 6e6s) in Herodotus and others, 
nor by stories of the Pythoness being 
bribed (e.g. Thuc. §. 16): for according 
to the theory adopted in the text it 
would be the cue of the “Oosos to main- 
tain officially that the utterances came 
directly and spontaneously through the 
Pythoness from the god. If the latter 
had really a free hand and could say 
what she liked and could accept bribes, 


she would scarcely have been the com- 
monplace character that Plato and 
Plutarch were familiar with (R. 128°), 
and we must then reject the stories 
about the enthusiasm and frenzy, or 
regard her as a deliberate impostor. 

* p. 244. 

> Cf. pseudo-Plut. Vit. Hom. ccxii 
70 8¢ drexvoy wal ddi8axroy, ivuxma cal 
ivyGovcws pous. 
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something of the character of the Maenad*. No doubt there 
are strong points in this theory: at Delphi itself there were 
other modes of divination besides the ecstatic, and these 
might be supposed to represent the genuine Apolline tradi- 
tion: we hear of the fictitious eponymous heroes, Delphos 
and Amphictyon, as the inventors of the arts of soothsaying 
through the inspection of entrails, the interpretation of signs 
and of dreams. It has long ago been noticed that the use of 
the word dvapety for oracular utterance, probably also the 
words yxpac@at and xpyopes, seem to point to a system of 
prophecy or forecast much simpler and perhaps older than 
the artificial paroxysms of the Pythoness: to the fashion, 
namely, which we may believe to be old-Aryan®, of cutting 
notches, or making significant scratches on pieces of wood, 
or stalks, or beans, and drawing them at haphazard either for 
oneself or for the consultant. Such, no doubt, were the 
pavrixal Widow which, according to Suidas 1%", lay in some 
receptacle over the tripod, and which were supposed to leap 
automatically in response to the questions of the consultants ; 
and the functions of the Pythoness would seem to be entirely 
dispensed within this process*. The story of the Thessalians 
sending beans to Delphi, inscribed with the names of different 
people, from among whom the deity was requested to choose 
their king, illustrates the use of 7 31a Wygdev pavtixn and the 
original sense of dvatpety ; for the destined candidate is he 
whose bean the Pythoness ‘takes up’ !28 >, 

We may admit then that divination by drawing lots was an 
Apolline method‘; but there are, as we shall see, many other 
different methods practised in the various oracle-seats of this 
god; and the dogmatism that affirms that demoniac possession 
was entirely alien to his proper style is over-confident. In all 
stages of religion, early as well as late, enthusiastic commu- 
nion with the godhead, where the inspired mortal becomes the 

® Psyche, 3, pp. 56-61: in all essen- taminate two quite distinct methods. 
tials his theory had been long ago ¢ Apollodorus gives what may be a 
anticipated by Bouché-Leclercq, A/is- genuine legend that Hermes learned 4 
toire de la Divination, 3, p. 88. &a Yhoow pavtieh from Apollo: S107. 


» Cf. Tac. Germ. 10. 3. 10, 2; cf. Zenob. 5. 75. 
© Suidas, in his citation, seems to con- 
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mouthpiece of the divine power, is one of the most popular 
as it is certainly the most impressive means of prophecy, 
though sceptics might mock at the afflatus of the ventriloquist *. 
No doubt the usual procedure in Apollo’s oracles was sane 
and sober ; but besides the disputed instance of the Pythoness 
at Delphi, we find a record of the enthusiastic style of pavyricy 
as in vogue at Argos, where the prophetess of the Pythian 
Apollo was obliged to drink the blood of a lamb sacrificed 
by night °, and became ‘ possessed of the god’ through this 
blood-communion 7*!, and Plutarch gives us a story of the 
Argive priestess of Apollo Lykeios breaking out into a frenzy 
of ominous clairvoyance’. It has been suggested on a former 
page that the wild orgiastic ceremonies of Apollo’s priests at 
Magnesia on the Maeander may have been a survival of an 
early Thessalian ritual marked by savage ecstasy of self- 
abandonment. The cultivated Hellas of history tended to 
sober and refine the older worship, but some slight taint of 
primitive wildness clung still to most of their divinities, and 
to Apollo among the rest. And his worshippers who brought 
him to Delphi may have brought with them the frenzied 
prophetess; or—for all we can say—they may have found 
' her there drawing inspiration from Ge-Themis. But in no 
case do we need Dionysos as a deus ex machina to solve 
the question. 


and the conclusion has been drawn that 
the office of the prophetess was only 


® Note the satire in Plutarch on the 
éyyaorpluvOo: who pretended to have 


the god within them (R. 128°). 

> Cf. the mantic ritual of drinking 
bull’s blood at the prophetic shrine of 
Ge at Aigeira, vide Ge, Geogr. Reg. 
s.v. Aigai (Achaia), vol. 3,p.11. The 
record of the Argive custom would lose 
its value as evidence of ancient ritual if 
we believed it to be a late innovation ; 
and it has been held to be so, because 
an inscription belonging to the ‘Pythian’ 
temple has recently been discovered at 
Argos (R. 141), which speaks of the xpo- 
gira: and the wpoydynies, but makes no 
mention ofthe prophetess; the inscription 
appears to be of the third century B.C, 


instituted at some later period before the 
time of Pausanias in imitation of Delphi. 
The argument is fallacious, for silence 
does not prove a negative, and the pro- 
phetess at Argos could have coexisted 
with the prophets and the ‘expounders,’ 
as she coexisted at Delphi with the 

‘prophet’ and the ‘holy ones’; it is 
also in itself improbable, for at a late 
period there would have been no motive 
for instituting so singular and primitive 
a ritual as the drinking the blood of the 
bull; neither this nor the nightly sacri- 
fice could have been inspired by Delphic 
example. 
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What strikes us as most alien to Apollo in the Delphic 
ritual is the idea that the source of the inspiration is in the 
subterranean world, for he of all Greek deities has no part or 
lot in this. In fact, according to the interesting story given 
by Euripides, he protests strongly before his father against the 
Earth-goddess being allowed to continue her oracular practice, 
in rivalry to his own, of sending up prophetic dreams into 
the brain of his sleeping consultants '!3. This was ‘ chthonian’ 
divination ; but so also was the inspiration which at least the 
later ages of Greek paganism accredited to the Delphian Apollo. 
We may believe then that this last trait in the ritual had been 
inherited by the Pythian Apollo from the older system *. 


If a full history of the oracle could be written, it would. 


be mainly the history of the generations of those ‘holy ones,’ 
in whose hands the Pythoness was merely a tool; and it would 
record their varying attitude towards the national politics, 
ethics, and religion. The oracles they dictated, if a full list 
of them had been preserved, would reflect with singular 
clearness the average mind of Hellas; for these priests must 
be regarded as representing the better average character of the 
mation, not as inspired teachers with any advanced dogma or 
a definite mission. 
who set up the Delphic worship on a pinnacle apart from other 
Hellenic cults, and who regarded Delphi as a missionary 
centre and its ministers as enthusiastic propagandists, has now 
been abandoned by most. There were undoubtedly tendencies 
in the Apolline cult, as in others of Hellas, making for higher 
civilization, for social order, for a conception of ritualistic 
purity that had moral potentialities, and especially for a genial 
development of the intellectual life. But it would be wrong 


* We may also raise the question 
whether the name Méd:ooa for the 
Delphian priestesses descends from the 
older cult of Gaia; for it seems to have 
been specially in vogue for the priestesses 
of Demeter. It might really have become 
@ generic name for the ministrants of a 
prophetic or mystic cult: Professor 
Robertson Smith suggested that the 


PARMELL. IV 


humming sound made by the priestess 
in her frenzy explained the word ( Journ. 
Philol, xiv, p. 120; cf. Demeter, vol. 3, 
p- 93; Artemis, R. 133; Cook in Hell. 
Journ. 1895, 1-24). 

» We know that collections of oracles 
were made in ancient times for historical 
purposes, vide Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 
p. 403 F. 


O 


The attitude of scholars such as Curtius, ~ 
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to regard these influences as always radiating directly from 
Delphi; in many other communities they were at work, and 

_Apollo was not the sole source of them. 

But it is also true, as we have seen, that in the very early 
period Delphi was an important religious centre; and as 
colonization pushed the outposts of Hellenism to the far ends 
of the Mediterranean world and beyond,a movement in which 
the oracle played a most important part, cult-relations were 
naturally established between distant communities and the 
Pythian temple-state. That she cherished these vigorously 
is sufficiently explained by obvious utilitarian motives, and we 
need not impute to her a specially lofty purpose or a disinter- 
ested devotion to an ideal beyond the range of the ordinary 
Greek priesthood. 

(~ Doubtless, in her zenith, she had very great influence; and 
if Greek international relations and Greek temperament had 
been other than they were, it is conceivable that Delphi might 
have exercised an almost papal power in the sphere of politics 
and in the realm of conscience. 
|” The institution and recognition of an oracular centre brings 
religion into immediate and continual relation’ with politics. 
And the practice of consulting the various oracles on matters 
of public as well as private import, was certainly in vogue 
during the Homeric period. In the Odyssey® it is naively 
suggested that the suitors should be guided by the Ards 
Oéutores, which in that context mean the utterances of 
Dodonaean Zeus, as touching the question whether they 
should slay Telemachos ; and though a political consultation 
of the Delphic shrine is only once mentioned by Homer, and 
that in a comparatively late passage, yet its wealth which had 
become proverbial in his time must be supposed to have arisen 
from the services it rendered to the Homeric or pre-Homeric 

‘communities 11° 

Now the habitual consultation of an oracle by the state puts 
a very powerful weapon into the hands of the priesthood: and 
it is found that in primitive societies the priest by a dangerous 
use of divination can defy the king and can sometimes hold 

* 16. 403-405; cf, 14. 326. 
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the individual’s life at his mercy*. Perhaps in prehistoric 
Greece the germs of a conflict between church and state may 
have existed in the occasional variance between an oracular 
priesthood and the royalty; there seems, for instance, an 
ominous hint of this in the question put by Nestor to Tele- 
machos—‘ Art thou dispossessed of thy own free will or do 
the people hate thee in the town, in obedience to the voice 
of God?>’ for the Oeod dugy certainly alludes to an oracle, 
which might command or tempt the people to fall away from 
their allegiance. According to an anecdote in Plutarch®, the 
Ainianes, when they lived in the Cyrrhaean plain, were ordered 
by an oracle, probably the Delphic, to stone their king, 
apparently as a piacular offering in time of drought™. But 
we might regard a case of this kind, not so much as a sacer- 
dotal persecution of a dynasty, but as a time-honoured ritual 
of human sacrifice ordained or sanctioned by the shrine, a 
principle of religious policy of which Delphi furnishes us only 
too many examples‘. At all events in the ordinary Homeric 
society, as depicted in the great poems, there is little sign of 
sacerdotal aggression ; the king, being himself half-divine, is 
greater than the professional priest ; the latter might only 
protest when backed up by some powerful chief, who might, 
for instance, tamper with an oracle in order to supplant a 
Telemachos. _ 
Greek history is not stained with the sins of priestcraft at 
least; nor is there any proof that the ‘holy ones’ of the Delphic 
oracle ever used their power and their opportunity for political 
aggrandizement, for the oppression of states, or for the persecu- 
tion of individuals: though we can detect occasional partiality 
in their deliverances, usually for Sparta which was devoted to 
them, at times even for Athens or the Alkmaeonidai, In the 


* According to Diodorus (3. 6) the ing the shrine and massacring the 
priests of the oracle at Meroé informed priests: at the Arabian Saba the kings, 
the Aethiopian king when it was time if they were seen outside the palace, 
for him to commit suicide: their mes- werestoned by the people ‘in accordance 
sage was never disobeyed till the time with an oracle’ (3. 47). 
of the Ptolemies, when a king, who had > Od. 3. 215. 
had the advantages of Hellenic educa- © Quaest. Graec. 26. 
tion, replied to the message by destroy- ¢ Vide infra, p. 208. 

O 2 
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well-known oracle quoted by Herodotus* concerning the 
Spartan attack on Arcadia, Delphi appears at first sight 
-to be claiming a power to dispose of territory, and we are 
reminded for the moment of the mediaeval Papacy ; but really 
it is the Spartans who are aggressive, not the god or his min- 
[eters ; their voice is on the side of righteousness, and Spartan 
ambition is rebuked. In fact, the Delphian state, from whose 


! 


“oldest families, except during the short period of Phokian 


usurpation, the “Oovot were derived, was too insignificant to 
be tempted into dangerous schemes for the increase of their 
temporal power. The prophet and the ‘holy ones’ were secure 
and affluent, as long as the prestige of the temple was main- 
tained. The oracle might be used for political purposes by 
leading members of the Amphictyonic council ; but so far as 
the Delphic ministry is concerned, who alone interest us here, 
we cannot discover in the oracles that are recorded, whether 
genuine or fictitious, any definite political idea of which they 
were the propagandists. As a conservative and aristocratic 
caste, they would probably conceive a genuine. dislike of 
tyranny, though time-serving motives might induce them to 
supply a somewhat favourable ypyopds to a powerful dynasty 
like the Kypselidai>. The crusade they imposed upon Sparta 
“against the Peisistratidai does not appear to have been dis- 
interested. On the other hand, according to Herodotus they 
administered a strong and manly rebuke to the tyrant Klei- 
sthenes '°58, and it was believed in later times that the god 
had looked with an evil eye on the great Sicilian tyrants of 
the fifth century®. We may regard as merely fictitious the 
oracular verses ascribed to the Pythian oracle by Diodorus, 
praising the ways that lead ‘to the honoured house of free- 
dom’ 1°, as well as the very constitutional Pythian speech 
preserved by the same compiler in which the oracle contrasts 
the tyranny of Arkesilaos at Cyrene with the milder and freer 


* 1. 66. 

> Herod. 5. 92: we may believe too 
that the tyrants were careful to stand 
well with the oracle, and were lavish in 
contributions which would have their 
effect (R.138*): cf. the story in Athenaeus 


of a favourable oracle on behalf of the 
life of Phalaris, 602 B. 

° Plut. p. 403 D (de Pyth. Orac. 19), 
cf. his story of the indignation of the 
Pythian oracle against Procles, the 
blood-stained tyrant of Epidauros. 
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rule of Battos*. We need not believe that the ‘ holy ones’ were 
really responsible for more than a very small portion of the 
sayings imputed to them. Nevertheless these fictions are of 
value as showing the kind of political character and temper 
that Greek antiquity early and late associated with the Delphic 
god. It may well have been a result of the prehistoric tradi- 


tions of the Amphictyones that the average Greek regarded | 


the Pythian Apollo as representing, however ineffectually, a 
certain ideal of political concord and the zs gentium: and 
anything: delivered by the “Ooro: in flagrant violation of this 
would be likely to shock the public conscience», But all the 
evidence available, and especially their cautious attitude on 
the fence during the Persian invasion, shows the Delphic priest- 
hood as men who were not likely to offer themselves as the 


champions of any great national cause or ennobling political — 


idea. 

It is not hard then to understand why the oracle never 
achieved and probably never aspired to great secular power. 
But in certain departments of the public life of Hellas its 
influence was weighty and fruitful. 

In the first place, the Pythian Apollo had a reputation as 
a legislator, as himself a source of public law. There is no 
reason to doubt that the shrine was occasionally consulted in 
the earlier and even later historical period as to the best mode 
of government ; though such consultations were no doubt rare 
and probably resorted to because of some intestine feud and 
consequent bloodshed that may have needed purification®. In 
answer to such inquiries we sometimes hear of the oracle itself 
suggesting a legislator or arbitrator, as Zaleukos was said to 
have been suggested to the Locrians*, and Demonax of Man- 


®* 8, Frag. 30. 

» The Ambrakiots worshipped Apollo 
Pythios the Saviour, and according to the 
late writer Antoninus Liberalis regarded 
him as the author of all good law and 
justice, and the stayer of civic strife 
(R.154). It is not improbable that the 
Athenians consulted Delphi concerning 
the Sicilian expeditjon, and that the 


oracle frowned on the project, though 
the quaint story about Hesychia may be 
a late afterthought (R. 138°). 

© We have seen the Corcyraeans con- 
sulting Dodona after their civic mas- 
sacres concerning the means of obtain- 
ing political harmony (vol. 1, p. 40). 

¢ Schol. Pind. O/, 11. 17, quoting 
from Aristotle's Aoxpay TloNreia, 


f 
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tinea to the Cyrenaeans'*1°, And the Delphic priesthood, 
with their unique opportunities for getting special local in- 
formation, were well qualified to make such recommendations. 
They might even at times venture to convey some vague hint 
as to the lines on which legislation might proceed; at least, 
one might detect a liberal tendency in the oracle delivered to 
the Megarians, pera réy tAEWrywv Bovreicacba, ‘to take the 
majority into their counsels,’ although the Megarians inter- 
preted it quite differently >. But it is not to be believed 
that any political code in whole or part was ever inspired 
by the interpreters of the Delphic god: they had neither the 
political experience necessary for such functions, nor any 
reason for burdening themselves with a task so delicate and 
‘difficult. 

A self-reforming state or an individual legislator in the 
seventh or sixth century B.C. might be naturally inclined 
to ask the oracle to sanction or to bless the suggested code; 
and such Delphic sanction could easily give rise to a tradition 
_ of Delphic inspiration. It is thus that we may most naturally 
explain the legend concerning the oracular origin of the Spar- 
tan constitution*, a legend for which Tyrtaios was an early 
authority 18". Plato and later writers speak positively of 
the Pythoness as the teacher of Lykurgos, and, though Hero- 
dotus tells us that the Lacedaemonians themselves believed 
that he derived his code from Crete, the former became the 
accepted and traditional view, as we learn from the Paean of 
Isyllos®. Setting aside the Lykurgos-legend, which may be 
examined in a later treatise on hero-cults, we must assign due 
weight to the Tyrtaios-fragment preserved by Plutarch, by 
which we gather that certain early kings who introduced 
reforms into Sparta, were said to have derived from Delphi 
‘oracles and words of authority ’!8°*. This was probably no 
mere fiction of the reformers. The early connexion between 
Sparta and Pytho was so close that we can well believe that 


* This is practically Xenophon’s the god gave, and in this sense the 
view, who merely says that Lykurgos, Spartans could be said to use wdpor 
having framed his code, went to Delphi Mv6éxpnoro, R. 138°. 
to ask Apollo's blessing upon it; which > Eph. Arch, 1885, p. 71, 1. 69. 
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any reformer or legislator would assume the air of having a 
mandate from the oracle, and would bring a ypnopds as 
his credentials. But this is very far from saying that the 
Pythoness or the “Oovot were capable of drafting a code*. 

The story of Lykurgos sitting at the feet of Apollo has the 
same kind of value as the similar legends of Zeus and Minos, 
Zaleukos and Athena”: they are all of interest as indicative 
of the popular belief concerning the high divinities: and 
they mark out these as the special deities of a politically 
gifted people. For the student of religion the literal fact is 
usually of less importance than the idea. 

Was it because of his mantic character that Apollo appears 
in so many Greek states conspicuous as a god of the political 
assembly and council-chamber, for instance at Athens when 
his statue stood by Zeus BovAaios in the Bouleuterion®? It is 
possible that he already entered Greece as a deity of ‘the 
assembly’; and that this character of his developed spontane- 
ously in the various communities. But the evidence which 
might support this view is after all very slight; and on the 
other hand we are well assured that the hegemony which ! 
he won in the great states of Athens and Sparta rested on 
his unique position as the god of Delphi*. And, further, 
we may attribute the strong influence exercised by his cults 
in Thessaly, Boeotia, Argolis, Aeolis, Ionia, and Lycia to the 
Apolline oracles founded in these regions, of which many 


* There may still be scholars who 
like Bergk (Literaturgesch. 1, p. 336; 
Poet. Lyr. Gr. 3, p. 10, note; cf: 
Beloch, Hell. Gesch. 1, p. 336) believe 
in the Delphic origin of the Spartan 
code: he argues that Jf7pa means an 
oracular utterance, and that the prose 
phrpa quoted in Plutarch (vide Zeus, 
R. 156°) shows Delphic not Laconian 
dialect. The first statement is certainly 
erroneous: Afrpa is a purely secular 
word, though two passages in Plutarch 
may seem to interpret it as = payreia 
(R. 138%, and Zeus, R. 156°: in the 
Agis he uses it correctly); originally 
perhaps ‘the utterance of the king,’ it 
comes very early to denote a contract or 


treaty: it never occurs in a genuine 
religious context, nor in any Delphic 
inscription. As regards his second 
argument, it is not borne out by the 
very numerous Delphic inscriptions now 
published ; there is nothing characteris- 
tically Delphian in the: prose phrpa : 
note that it uses fey as infinitive of 
elu{ as compared with eTnev invariably 
found in the inscriptions, 

> Schol. Pind. O/. 11. 17; the god- 
dess inspires Zaleukos with his Locrian 
code. 

© Zeus, R. 110%. 

¢ In Athens Apollo Patrods was also 


the Pythian god. 
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were famous. For though a powerful divinity of the ancient 
state was not obliged to practise divination, oracular deliver- 
ances were obviously the easiest means by which a deity could 
, become the public counsellor. 

~ In matters of ordinary politics, the consultation of Delphi 
was by no means frequent; the usual occasions for resorting 
to it would be abnormal events such as drought or plague *** '. 
But one great chapter in Greek history, the chronicle of the 
colonial expansion that created greater Hellas, is throughout 
a record of the sagacity of the Pythian shrine. In fact, 
no modern Colonial Office has ever guided or encouraged 
emigration with such wisdom ang success as the prophet 
and the ‘holy ones’ of Apollo. We must, indeed, here as 
elsewhere, be on our guard against imputing too much to 
the spiritual power: and we must avoid the delusion of the 
supposition that Delphi was conscious of a unique mission. 
Dodona and no doubt Branchidai played a certain part in 
the same sphere of activity ®1; and though Delphi was far 
more frequented by the emigrant-leaders, we must not suppose 
that they always came ignorantly asking for advice: they 
may often have approached the oracle merely to ask for a 
blessing on a project already formed. Nevertheless the words 
of Herodotus are of interest and weight in this matter, who 
no doubt represents the average sentiment of the fifth century 
when he attributes the disasters that befell Dorieus to his ‘ not 
having consulted the Delphic oracle as to the land where 
he should go to colonize, nor having done any of the usual 
things ®.’ 

It is specially in regard to Libya, Sicily, and Italy that 
Apollo Pythios appears as the dpynyérns or director of emi- 
gration ® 74, 8!-85 | and according to the familiar stories in 
“Herodotus the happy choice of the site of Cyrene appears 
to have been due to the persistence of the well-informed 
oracle. 

And it is of interest to note that this function of Apollo’s 
appears to have descended from prehistoric times. The pre- 
valent legend concerning the Dorian invasion being directed 
or sanctioned by Delphi is not to be thrown aside; it would 
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certainly help to account for the very strong connexion 
between the shrine and the chief Doric states. The value 
of these quasi-historical myths is of course always liable to 
dispute; at the best they give only nebulous evidence in 
matters of external history ; but they are sometimes direct 
and clear witnesses in regard to early ideas and practices that 
may afterwards have died out. Now there is a certain set 
of legends of a distinct kind that reveal a fact of great interest 
for religious anthropology. The Dryopians, when they dwelt 
near Parnassos, were conquered by Heracles, and the whole 
population was dedicated as temple slaves to Apollo of Delphi; 
thereupon, through an oracle, he bade Heracles send them forth 
as a colony to the Peloponnese, where either in the Argive 
or Messenian settlement of Asine they preserved till late times 
the closest cult-associations with Delphi and Parnassos “¢, 
A similar tradition explained the origin of Magnesia on the 
Maeander: in a passage quoted from Aristotle or Theophrastos 
by Athenaeus they are called AeAg@év Amoco, colonists of 
Delphi: but their original home was the Thessalian Magnesia, 
where they were conquered by Admetos of Pherai and con- 
secrated to Apollo of Pytho, who sent them forth as his 
colonial subjects, perhaps imposing on them the duties of 
hospitality to all Delphians*—or, as the text says, to all 
travellers—who visited them in their new city”. Another 
legend that illustrates the ancient practice of dedicating a 
portion of the captives taken in war to the Delphian god 
is that which was told of the foundation of Kolophon, and 
the famous Klarian oracle: Manto the daughter of Teiresias 
and other Thebans, taken prisoners at the capture of Thebes 
by the Epigoni, are consecrated to the Delphic shrine, and 
sent out by the god to found a colony in Asia Minor ™. 
‘Doubtless the custom in its simplest form was practised in 
other cults, for it belongs to the widely prevalent rule that 
a tithe of the spoil should be set apart for the divinity ; but 
it is only in the Delphian worship that we find it connected 
with a scheme of colonization. A more valuable record still 


* O. Miiller compares a similar obli- resident Delphians (vide R. 75), Dorser, 
gation.on the part of the Delianstothe 32. 3, § 4. 
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is one that descends from the historic period concerning the 
foundation of Rhegium: the men of Chalkis in a season of 
dearth dedicated a tithe of their youth to Apollo, and the 
oracle sends them forth to find a home in the western waters, 
and we are told that the god was dpynyéms also of Naxos, 
the first Chalkidic settlement in Sicily ® 8 8%, The story of 
Rhegium preserves the only instance of a ver sacrum in Greek 
religion, and illustrates the truth of a statement made by 
Dionysius of Halikarnassos* that this was a Hellenic as well 
as Italic custom. And we have seen reason to believe that in 
the earliest period Apollo brought to Delphi the character 
of ‘ Agyieus, the traveller-god, who led the people on their 
migratory path ». 

\~- The direct influence of Delphi in the domain of religious 
law was even greater than in secular matters. In the con- 
struction of his ideal state Plato leaves to ‘Apollo of Delphi 
the greatest and fairest and most essential part of the legisla- 
tion, namely, the consecration of temples, sacrifices, and other 
cults of gods, demigods, and heroes; again, questions con- 
cerning burial ceremonies, with what service we must propitiate 
the dead to win their goodwill: for that god is from of old all 
men’s teacher on such matters, as he sits at the centre of the 
earth on the omphalos and expounds’ !**. And in the Laws° 
we find it laid down as an axiom that the legislator will not 
alter whatever has been established of indigenous or foreign 
cult, if it has received the sanction of the oracles of Delphi, 
Dodona, or Zeus Ammon. In regard to the supremacy in 
matters of religious jurisdiction claimed for Delphi, Plato 
does not seem to have been exaggerating, as his statement 

| can be illustrated by a large array of instances!**. In matters 

' of religious difficulty the consultation of the oracle was more 
natural than in purely secular concerns, in which the Greek 
intellect was not so likely to be clouded with superstitious 
fears ; but on occasions of great disaster, the fear was always 
rife in the post-Homeric period that some unseen power had 
been neglected or insulted, and the oracle alone could disclose 


* 1, 16, > Vide supra, pp. ToI-105. © p. 738 C. 
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the secrets of the unseen world. Hence the question asked 
of it took the common form ‘to what deity or hero must | 
we sacrifice?’ An interesting example is the consultation ot 
the Athenians on the occurrence of some prodigious sign in 
the heavens, probably a meteor or a comet. The oracle bids 
them sacrifice to all the Olympian deities, many of whom are 
mentioned by name, to make public offerings in the streets to 
Apollo and Dionysos, but specially to remember the dead, 
carefully observing the ritual proper at the family grave and 
propitiating the ancestor Erechtheus with national offer- 
ings 1538, Another curious state-document of Athens is an 
inscription® of the fourth century B.C., which prescribes the 
very careful measures to be taken to obtain for the city the 
true opinion of Apollo concerning the cultivation of part of 
the sacred land of Eleusis ; the elaborate precautions reveal 
no lack of faith in the divinity, but considerable mistrust of 
the ‘theoroi,’ or sacred legates, who are supposed capable of 
tampering with the response. A fact emerges here concerning / 
the machinery of Greek polytheism ; Apollo's oracle serves as 
a mediator between man and other divinities ; for the ordinary 
deity who does not possess an oracle cannot, or does not, 
communicate his or her will directly to the worshipper, though 
a preternatural sign might on rare occasions be given. Thus 
in the case just considered, the question at issue really con- 
cerned Demeter and Kore, but the Athenians can only dis- 
cover their wishes by asking Apollo, to whom the goddesses = 
would naturally confide them. 

In the dealings of the Pythian god with the national 
religion, can we discover any definite programme or propa- 
ganda to which the Delphic ministry were devoted? Lacking 
a political mission, did they discover a religious? Certainly 
they were under no necessity to propagate the worship of 
Apollo, for this was broadcast and deeply rooted in the 
Hellenic world before the dawn of history; and the con- 
sultants who sought Delphi were already filled with reverence 
for the Pythian divinity. Occasionally in the later period 
the ‘holy ones’ might find it desirable to impress upon 


®* Eph. Arch. 1888, pp. 31 and 115. 
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a particular state the propriety of offering joint-sacrifice to 
Apollo Leto and Artemis, a specially Delphic cult-group!©**. 
And no doubt in the beginning of its career, those who 
administered the Apolline oracle would have to struggle for 
its supremacy ; but there is no record of the means by which 
they secured it, apart from what we know and have already 
noted concerning the natural advantages of the place and its 
prior prestige. It is probable that Apollo was already a lead- 
ing oracular god before he won his seat at the immemorial 
Pytho. 

The colonies that Delphi either dispatched or encouraged 
would desire usually of their own accord to maintain cult- 
relations with the shrine ; or if they appeared indifferent the 
priests would no doubt urge the religious obligation upon them, 
and would omit no opportunity of inculcating the duty of 
sending tithes. Except in this very limited sense it is idle to 
speak of them as preaching the worship of Apollo. And it is 
important to remember that the proselytizing mission is a late 
phenomenon in the history of the classical religions, appearing 
chiefly as an accompaniment of a later wave of Dionysos-cult. 

As regards other worships, we hear from Xenophon what 
_was the administrative rule of the Delphic priesthood: they 
_adhere on the whole to the immemorial canon of religious 
conservatism ; the consultants are usually advised to follow in 
religious matters the ancient rule of their particular state, the 
“pvomos THs ToAEws 155, 

A powerful community such as Athens in the fifth century 
might win an utterance from the oracle in favour of some 
cult to which the former was specially devoted, in the hope 
that the other Hellenes might be induced to subscribe; 
for instance, a genuine-xpynopds seems to have been delivered 
urging the Panhellenes to send dmapyal or the first-fruits 
of harvest to Eleusis!*3", But there is no sign that the 
oracle was enthusiastic for the spread of Demeter’s cult in 
general*, or for the Attic mysteries, or for any mystic 


* When the consulting state was rally occur to thé oracle to advise them 


suffering from a bad harvest—a common to pay more attention to Demeter or 
motive for consultation—it would natu- Kore: e.g. Paus, 8. 42, 6 (oracle given 
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dogma concerning the life after death. A very interesting 
Amphictyonic decree of the second century B.C. recognizes 
the proud claim of the Athenian state to have been the 
earliest home of law and culture, and by the introduction of 
the mysteries to have led men from savagery to civilization, 
and to have taught the lesson that fellowship and trust are 
the greatest of blessings. The inscription is a remarkable 
panegyric on the past greatness of Athens, but it is not an 
oracular deliverance* ; nor except for that xpyopdés concerning 
the first-fruits is there any hint or suggestion that the Pan- 
hellenic development of the mysteries was aided by Delphi. 
Local causes that we can rarely hope to discern would often 
explain why the oracle would occasionally advise a consulting 
state to raise a shrine or ordain a sacrifice to a certain deity. 
We should expect that this would be one whom the com- 
munity had hitherto neglected or ignored ; for consultation 
usually implied distress, and the natural explanation of public 
troubles was that they were due to the resentment of some 
unknown spiritual power, whom the god alone could reveal 
to them. We could thus understand why the oracle may 
have ordered the Epidaurians in time of dearth to worship 
the hitherto unfamiliar or unknown goddesses Damia or 
Auxesia 334, As in the old religion a cult-name was a 
talisman, and as the public consultant’s question often took 
the form of asking to what deity or hero he should sacrifice, 
the ‘holy ones’ would be tempted to suggest a new cult-name as 
a new prescription, the old ones having lost their efficacy. 


And thus at times the oracle may have lent its sanction to the | 


introduction of new worships by way of experiment, though 
the only indication of this, outside the sphere of mere hero- 
worship, is the doubtful story preserved by Photius concern- 
ing the institution of Cybele-worship at Athens!?!, But in 
the instances that have been preserved of Oeot IIv@éxpnoro., as 


those were called whose cults were founded in obedience to a | 


Delphic oracle, we do not find that the oracular advice makes 


to the Phigaleians); cf. the Képy R.154°). 
TivOéxpnoros at Erythrai (Demeter, * Demeter, vol. 3, R. 185. 
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for innovation except in the direction of Dionysiac and hero- 
cults *. 

In respect of the former the Pythian shrine displays 
a certain enthusiasm, and used its influence to propagate it 
among those communities that had hitherto remained indif- 
ferent to it, and the ‘artists of Dionysos’ always received the 
warmest encouragement and protection from the oracular 
priesthood 1*5*, How far the ‘holy ones’ were moved by 
inner conviction in this matter, it is impossible to say. Their 
devotion is sufficiently explained by the very strong hold that 
Dionysiac worship had won over Delphi at a very early time: 
he became here the religious compeer of Apollo, and the 
__ latter’s ministers are deeply concerned in his cult. Therefore 

we must attribute much to Delphic influences in explaining 
his triumphant career throughout the Hellenic world; and 
both divinities work together for the cause of Greek art and 
music, of which the Pythian festival was the chief national 
expression. 
The development and history of hero-worship in Greece 
requires a long and careful study, and will be considered in 
‘ a later chapter. The supreme control in this important depart- 
ment of the national religion lay with Delphi; for though 
certain hero-cults may have been immemorial, descending 
from a period earlier than the establishment of the Apolline 
oracle, yet it seems that from the seventh century till the 
period of Alexander no human being would be likely to 
receive divine or ‘heroic’ honour after his death without its 
sanction. If we could be sure that this was an invariable 
rule, the god of Delphi would have occupied a similar position 
in this matter as the Papacy has occupied in Christendom in 
‘respect of the canonization of saints. And Plato’s words 
quoted above suggest that this was the case 4, Only, so 
great was the autonomy of the Greek city, and so com- 
paratively weak, even in religious matters, was the central 


_ ® For instance we find Képy Mv6é- introduced there from Delphi; for the 
xpnoros and Aphrodite Iv6éxpyoros at same inscription mentions other inde- 
Erythrai: but we can hardly believe pendent cults of both of them in that 
that these divinities were originally city (R. 133°). 
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national authority, that we may doubt whether the rule was 
rigidly observed that a mandate must come from Delphi 
before a state could or would grant the title and the position-7 - 
of ijpws to the defunct citizen or benefactor*. Certainly the 

oracle had little or no direction of the later obsequious wor- 

ship of the Diadochi and Epigoni; but for the period of 

Gteek independence Plato’s account expresses what was 

the general rule. Cults of epic heroes, of heroes of agri- 

culture, statesmen, oekists, warriors, and athletes—we find 

examples of the Pythian encouragement or institution of all | 
these 855, Even the family-ritual at the grave is specially 

enjoined in the Delphic pavrefa delivered to the Athenian state, 

which has been mentioned above; and it may be that the 

Aetolian festival of Xoaf (like the Athenian Xoes,a Feast of 

All Souls) was instituted by the same authority °. 

Various motives may be suggested for this policy of the 
oracle. The Delphians themselves were touched by the new 
religious ideas that from the eighth or seventh century onward 
quickened this religion of the dead; and they themselves 
possessed local worships of this type. They were also 
devoted to Dionysos; and certain of the conceptions that were 
attached to his worship, the doctrine of immortality and of 
happiness after death, afforded a natural soil on which hero- 
cult could grow. Further, the superstitious terrors of the 
shadowy world, from the sixth century onwards, seem to 
have been appealing more and more strongly to the Greek 
imagination ; on occasions of public disaster or distress, men 
would be apt to suspect the pijys of some angry or neglected 
ghost : and the form of question mentioned above that was so 
often put to the oracle by the consulting state seemed to 
invite the prophet to suggest the name of some important 


Dodona, the Thessalian cult of Achilles, 


® Note the Bithynian inscription of 
the Roman Imperial period, Bud. Corr. 
Hell. 1901, p. 87: the title of fipas is 
conferred by the ‘judgment of the 
Boulé.’ 
» Suid. s.v. Xods. We have oaly 
one doubtful instance of a hero-cult 
being established by the oracle of 


vide Philostr. Herork. p. 741; but the in- 
scription containing the question put by 
the Corcyraean state (Zeus, R. 13%) 
shows that Dodona might have con- 
tributed something to the spread of 
these worships. 
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departed spirit that might be propitiated with a new cult. 
And the ministers may have genuinely believed that the 
encouragement of the tomb-ritual of the family made for the 
stability of the social system, on which the prosperity of the 
state depended. Finally, it made greatly for Pythian 
prestige, if the rule became more and more prevalent that the 
shrine should be consulted before the recently defunct could be 
canonized. This then must count among the causes that led 
Delphi to look with favour on this later growth of Greek 
religion. It may also be true that the oracle endeavoured to 
keep it somewhat within bounds. At least the oracle con- 
cerning the ‘ heroizing’ of Cleomedes, in which this athlete of 
doubtful reputation was pronounced ‘the last of the heroes, 
suggests that the ministers of the shrine may have felt that 
the glorification of athletes—a great evil for Greece—had 
one quite far enough *. 

So far as it has here been traced, their religious administra- 
tion was at least harmless and innocent: and in assisting to 
propagate Dionysiac worship, they were working, however 
unconsciously, to bring about a new era in religion. But one 
heavy charge has been brought against them, that seems true 
at least of the earlier period of the oracle’s history. The 
savage fashion of human sacrifice, that was deeply rooted in 
Europe as in other countries, and that under changed forms 
survived our middle ages, was practised sporadically in Greece 
till the later days of the Roman Empire. If we may trust 
a certain number of representative legends, we must admit 
that it was distinctly encouraged by Delphi: instances from 
prehistoric times }8” are such as the sacrifice of the Locrian 
maidens to propitiate Athena of Ilium, of the daughter of 
Erechtheus at Athens, of Menoikeus at Thebes, the offering 
of the youth and maiden in the worship of Artemis Triclaria 
at Patrai, the blood-ritual to obtain water in the territory 
of Haliartos; at Potniai we hear of an ancient sacrifice of 
a beautiful boy to Dionysos ordained by the Pythian god, 
though he afterwards allows the citizens to substitute a goat®, 


® Vide Paus. 6, 9, 7. ® Vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 76°. 
> Vide Diimmler’s Delphika. 
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a solitary instance of such a merciful commutation under 
Delphic sanction. The barbarous ritual at Patrai was ended 
not by any word of Apollo's, but by the coming of Dionysos ; 
and a Laconian tradition parallel in dramatic form and to 
acertain extent in idea to the story of Jahvé and Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac*, shows the abhorrence of Zeus: for the 
offering of the human life. But there is no legend of any 
protest against the evil custom made by Apollo or his 
prophets. The instances quoted above are myths, it is true: 
but for the purpose of our investigation into prehistoric thought 
and practice, myths are facts. And Pausanias gives us an ex- 
ample from the earlier historic period, from the time of the first 
Messenian war, namely a Delphic ypnopds bidding the Messe- 
nians sacrifice a maiden of the stock of Aipytos}®’._ There is 
no reason to doubt its genuineness, though the occasion of its 
utterance may be a question ; being delivered in iambics, it 
belongs to a comparatively late period >. 

It is true that in this matter, Delphi may have been no 
worse than the other oracle-centres ; for Dionysius of Hali- 
karnassos © attests very positively that an ancient Dodonaean 
oracle was preserved at Dodona, prescribing human victims in 
the Italian ritual of Jupiter and Saturn; and as most of the 
legends speak of an oracle as ordaining or sanctioning such 
practices’, we may take it that they belonged to the tra- 
ditional policy of the Greek pavreta. This is not hard to 
understand. The prophet and soothsayer in Greece were not 
likely to be as the prophets were among the Hebrews, in 
advance of the morality of their age: they belonged rather to 


® Vide vol. 1, pp. 93-94. oracle, if we put this aside, is the 


» Bergk, Literatur-Gesch. 1, p. 335, 
calls this xpnopos, ‘ eine handgreifliche 
Falschung’; but he does not say why : 
Pausanias may bave found it in the 
works of Myro of Priene, a writer of 
whose veracity he had a low opinion 
(4. 6, 4): even if Myro invented it, 
which we have no right to say, it shows 
at least what people of Myro’s period 
thought about the Delphic policy in 
ritual. The earliest proved iambic 
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Cnidian, mentioned by Herodotus, 1. 
174. 

° Ant. Rom. \. 19. 

¢ It was an oracle that ordered the 
human sacrifice in the Athamantid 
family (Zeus, R. 25): in the worship of 
Artemis at Brauron (Artemis, R. 32): 
Pherekydes slain by the Spartans, and 
his skin preserved by the kings, «ard ve 
Adyov, Plut. Pelop. c. 13. 
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the sacerdotal class, and were therefore more prone to cling to 
an older order of ideas and especially to an older ritual which 
the better minds of the nation had left far behind. It is 
certain that to the average Greek by the fifth.century B.C. 
these sacrifices had become abhorrent: but in times of dire 
peril, the fatal thought might arise that the gods might be 
angry because the ancient rite had been abandoned ; then ‘the 
prophet’ would be ready to come forward and demand the 
enforcement of the ancient code*. We need not wonder then 
that Delphi should have lagged behind the advance of Greek 
ethics in this respect. 

On the other hand we find the name of Delphi associated 
with one momentous reform in ritual-thought. It has been 
already noticed” that the protest of the Hebrew prophet 
‘against the current view that the sacrifice was a bribe to the 
‘deity, that the more lavish sacrifice was the more potent 
bribe, finds a parallel in Greek religious philosophy, which at 
times insisted that the ‘widow's mite’ was more acceptable 
‘ than the costly offering of the rich, And the Pythoness was 
made responsible both by Theophrastos and Theopompos for 
this temperate and spiritual conception of acceptable ritual: 
the god was said to prefer the cakes offered from the wallet 
of the poor man of Hermione to the oxen with gilded horns in 
the hekatombs of the Thessalian, the simple cereal gifts of the 
Arcadian Klearchos to the pompous and luxurious piety of 
the Magnesian from Asia 6, One may doubt® whether the 
actual Pythian priesthood were really so willing to sacrifice 
thus the material interests of the sacerdotal class; but 
whether these oracles are genuine or not, it is an important 
fact that the philosophers of the fourth century imputed to 
Delphi a higher and innovating ideal. 


* It is the prophet who forces upon 
Themistocles the sacrifice of the Persian 
captives to Dionysos Omestes, Plat. 
Them. 13; compare the interesting 
discussion in Plutarch, Peep. 21, con- 
cerning the dream of Pelopidas, which 
bade him offer a maiden to the Aeve- 
tpides xépar; finding the council divided 
in their opinions, the prophet here sug- 


gests a happy compromise, for which a 
Incky accident gave the opportunity. 

> Vol. 1, p. Tor. 

* Theopompos at least should have 
had a critical knowledge of what was 
genuinely Delphic, as he made a special 
collection of the historical ypropol: 
Plut. de Pytkh. Or. p. 403 C. 
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As regards its influence on private morality and in the 
sphere of conscience, the work of the oracle appears to have 
seen beneficent and its standard high. Our only test are | 
>ertain utterances quoted by ancient authorities: and we can- 
aot be sure of the absolute genuineness of these, especially 
is we have reason to suspect that collections of moral maxims 
compiled from a variety of sources were often made to pass 
for deliverances of Delphi*® But the question of genuineness 
would only be of importance if we were writing a history of 
che actual sayings and doings of the ‘holy ones’; it need not 
arise if we are only concerned, as we are here, with the general 
eas that attached to the oracular god, and with the: way in 
which he was supposed to speak to his people. The moral 
saws inscribed in his temple may have been the aphorisms 
of certain philosophers and ethical thinkers; but no doubt, 
yeing there, they were often ascribed to the inspiration of the 
deity, and influenced the popular imagination about the oracle. | 
Apollo, then, appropriates to himself many of the higher ethical | 
deas of the nation, and belief in the oracle may have aided 
she advance of popular morality in several important directions. 
Of great interest is the response quoted by Herodotus, in which 
‘he Pythoness denounces the contemplated perjury and robbery 
of Glaukos®: the terrified sinner repents and immediately 
staves forgiveness, but is informed that to tempt God was of 
qual guilt as to commit the actual crime '***, This saying 
s a landmark in the history of Greek ethics, for it raises the _| 
uestion of inward sins of the will. Its value is not dimin- 
shed by the reflection that the temple which served in some 
sense as a common bank of Greece, was interested in main- 
ining and proclaiming a high morality in the matter of 
rusts. Another xpnopds, directed against the murderers from 
sybaris, strongly enforces the idea that those whose consciences 
were stained with blood-guiltiness ought not to approach the - 
zod of purity 1°", The ritual of purification and its influence 


® Vide Schulz, Die Spritche der b The oracle appears to be genuine, 
Delphischen. Sule: Philologus, 1866, and may have been preserved at Sparta; 
». 193, and Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit. 3, according to Herodotus’ account, it 
» 185. was not much later than 600 B.C. 
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on ethics are part of the general study of Apolline religion 
and will be considered at the end of this chapter. The con- 
cept of ritualistic purity, while it fostered the germ of a moral 
ideal, was frequently in the spiritual history of the ancient 
peoples a barrier against moral progress, The oracle of 
Delphi, once the champion of ‘ purity’ in the old-world Phari- 
saical sense, the denouncer of the morally innocent Oedipus 
as utterly unclean, at last advanced with the march of Greek 
ethical thought, and was believed to speak consoling words 
to consciences burdened with the tyranny of the old formalism. 
In the story of Aelian, a Greek, who has accidentally slain his 
dearest -friend while bravely defending him against robbers, 
hurries heart-broken to Delphi to see if he can cleanse himself 
from the stain of innocent blood; for by the older code he was 
altogether dvayvos or unclean. But better words greeted him 
than those which denounced Oedipus : ‘ Thou slewest thy friend, 
. striving to save his life : his blood hath not defiled thee, thou art 
even purer of hand than thou wert before’ 8**, The same idea, 
that holiness is a spiritual fact, independent of ceremonies and 
lustration, is conveyed by two epigrams preserved in the 
Anthology such as might have been inscribed at the entrance 
to the temple, but which have been handed down as the xpyopot 
ris TIv6ias 1894; * Oh stranger,’ the first says, ‘if holy of soul, 
enter the shrine of the holy god, having but touched the lustral 
water: for lustration is an easy matter for the good, but an 
evil man the whole of ocean canmot cleanse with its streams.’ 
The other expresses as clearly as Isaiah or the New Testament 
the uselessness of all‘ washing of hands,’ all external purifica- 
tion: ‘the temples of the gods are open to all good men, nor 
is there any need of purification: no stain can ever cleave to 
virtue. But depart whosoever is baneful at heart, for thy soul 
will never be washed by the cleansing of the body.’ ‘Somewhat 
similar to these is another Pythian epigram or utterance, which 
breathes the characteristically Hellenic spirit of éaeixeca or 
charitable reasonableness—the consultant was a priest who 
. under great temptation had broken his vow of chastity which 
his office temporarily imposed upon him; in remorse and 
terror he asks the oracle by what penance or sacrifice he can 
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avoid the wrath of the divinity, but the oracle comforts him 
with the answer, ‘ God pardons al] that man’s nature is too weak 
to resist’ 159°, We may see from such examples how the oracle 
might do good work by relieving the morbid conscience from 
the terrors of the older code, and by leading it to freedom and 
peace. They show us also the influence upon Delphi, or at 
least upon the tradition about Delphi, of the current ethical 
philosophy ; and the impress of the different schools of 
morals may be detected here and there in the views of life 
attributed sometimes to Delphic inspiration: when Cicero, 
in Plutarch’s narrative, approaches Apollo with the question 
how he might best win fame, he is advised ‘to take his own 
nature as a guide and not the opinions of the crowd’, 
We even find the Pythian god accredited occasionally with + 
direct encouragement of the intellectual and philosophic life?®*8._ : 
If the record then does not countenance the extravagant 
ideas about the oracle that Curtius entertained, it allows us 
to set down to its credit much public benefit, with but little _ 
harmfulness on the other side of the account. In the general — 
field of Greek history, its most beneficent achievements were 
in the sphere of colonization; it may also have aided salutary 
legislation here and there, and occasionally stimulated a certain 
public conscience against tyranny and oppression. In religion, 
it had no special mission, but a measure of enthusiasm for 
Dionysos, coupled with a conservative instinct.: Its morals 
appear to have been sound, and though complaints of its 
partiality were sometimes heard, there were no authenticated 
charges of gross corruption. It was not qualified to play a daring 
part in the national crises nor to originate great moral reforms, 
but it seems to have endeavoured to keep pace with such 
advance in moral idea as was initiated by the leading secular 
teachers of Greece. Finally, it is probable that at times it 
gave valuable help to the troubled conscience of the individual ; 
and yet Greece was spared the evils of the confessional ; for 
the consultants came from a distance, and the Delphic priest 
could gain no permanent hold over them, nor was sacerdotalism 
a besetting vice of the hierarchy of the old Hellenic religion *. 
* In this general sketch of the functions and administration of the Delphic 
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There are many cults of Apollo IIlv@cos and many festivals 
or IIv@ca in his honour found in various parts of the Greek 
world !4°-179, All these must be regarded as derivatives from 
Delphi or as arising because of the prestige of Delphic cult ; 
and there is no vratsemblance in the theory that regards [Tv6.0s 
as an aboriginal name*, in commemoration of which’ any 
locality migh¥ establish an independent worship. We may 
regard as.one of the earliest of these offshoots the Dryopian 


oracle, it has been necessary to omit min- 
ute points of technical discussion. The 
most perplexing are those connected with 
the wpopayreia (R. 131), and the position 
of the stranger consultant. The mean- 
ing assigned to ‘Promanteia’ by Photius, 
‘the right to consult the oracle before 
others’ has been usually accepted, but 
M. Homolle who published the inscrip- 
tion containing the rules of the phratry 
of the Labyadai, and was struck with 
its peculiar use of the word spoyavreud- 
pevov(R.131), suggests that spoyayreia = 
the ‘ right to consult the oracle in behalf 
of the stranger”: at least he assumes 
such a meaning in regard to this par- 
ticular passage. M. Legrand, in a 
detailed criticism of* this suggestion, 
Rev. @Et. Gr. 13, p. 281, endeavours 
to show that wpopyayreia more naturally 
means ‘ the right of prior consultation ’ 
in the decretal inscriptions and in the 
literary texts. But the two most con- 
vincing proofs that the word in these 
could not signify ‘the right of approach- 
ing the god in behalf of others’ appear 
to have escaped his notice: one is 
afforded by the inscription quoted R. 
131, ad fin, reeording that the Thebans 
are given the right of spopyayreia, ‘ first 
after the Delphians’; another by the 
Delphian decree concerning Sardis and 
its representative Matrophanes(R. 131), 
which he discusses without drawing the 
inevitable conclusion ; we find that both 
Sardis and Matrophanes possess the 
wpopayrela, yet it was necessary that a 
Delphian or the Delphic state should 
perform the preliminary sacrifices for 


him before he or Sardis could approach 
the god: the wpoyayrela therefore did 
not confer upon strangers the right to 
approach the deity without sponsors, 
still less to act as sponsors for others. 
The generally accepted meaning of 
wpoyayreia is shown then to be correct. 
And the decree about the Sardians 
proves more than M. Legrand seems to 
recognize: it demonstrates that every 
stranger consultant needed a Delphian 
to act as his spdtevos in introducing 


-him to the god, or at least regarded it 


as highly desirable to obtain one, and 
this accounts for the mention of wpdfevoe 
in the reference to the Delphic ritual 
in the Andromache (R.131): cf.a similar 
disability of the stranger in the worship 
at Miletos, vide R. 279. M. Homolle 
has done service, however, in calling 
attention to the peculiar use of spoparrev- 
¢o6a in the inscription of the Labyadai, 
but on the whole I prefer M. Legrand’s 
interpretation of the whole phrase as 
meaning ‘him who consults the oracle 
in behalf of private or public business,’ 
op. cit. p. 392. 
* This appears to be 

though not very clearly, by K. O. 
Miiller, Dorter, vol. 1, bk. 2. 1, § 2, 
who considers Tempe the cradle of 
the Apolline-cult, and the temple of 
Tiv@:ov on the summit of Olympus 
as ‘of the highest antiquity.’ Ives is 
to be explained merely as the local 
adjective of Tlvém (= the ‘place of 
inquiry’), vide Pauli-Wissowa, 5.9. 
Apollo, p. 5. 
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worship of Apollo ITv@os in the Argolic Asine*, which was 
established before the Dorian conquest, and on account of its 
sanctity and extreme antiquity was spared by the Argives 
when they destroyed the Dryopian city. It is probable that 
this was the shrine which the Dorians of the Peloponnese 
elected as the central point of their common worship of the 
god who had inspired and directed their migration”; it would 
naturally pass under the authority of Argos, but the other 
Dorian states retained certain duties and privileges in respect 
of it 142, 144. 

At the same time each of these had in all probability their 
own ‘Pythian’ establishment, Corinth being the only Dorian 
community in which we find no record of the worship. It was 
conspicuous at Argos; the temple on the Larissa was no doubt 
a Pythion, though Apollo’s official name appears here to have 
been ‘ Deiradiotes,’ the ‘ god of the hill’?*!, for the transparent 
legend spoke of a certain person called [Ivéaeds who came 
from Delphi and built it; and the ritual is to some extent 
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® Vide supra, p. 106. 

> It is usually taken for granted (e.g. 
by Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth. 1, 
p- 267, n. 2, giving references which do 
not prove their statement) that the 
Argive temple to which offerings were 
due from Epidauros and probably Sparta 
was that which Pausanias mentions on 
the Acropolis of Argos (R. 141). But the 
words of Thucydides are unintelligible 
if the common shrine were inside the 
city of Argos: he specially asserts that 
‘the Argives had the chief control over 
the temple’: there would be no need 
to tell us this if it stood on the Argive 
Acropolis; but it would not be a super- 
fluous statement if the temple stood at 
some distance and in a solitude on the 
sea-shore ; and, apart from the words of 
Thucydides, it is hard to see why other 
free Dorian states should have felt bound 
to send offerings to the local Pythion in 
Argos; for they all had their own wor- 
ships of the Pythian god, which could 
claim to be as old as the Argive. But 


the cult of Asine was admittedly pre- 
Dorian, and when the Argives destroyed 
Asine perhaps in the eighth century, 
other Dorian states may have wished 
to make the temple of Asine (which 
survived till the days of Pausanias) a 
quasi-Amphictyonic cult-centre. The 
records seem to show that at least the 
Epidaurians and Spartans at one time 
regarded an Argolic worship of Apollo 
Pythios in this light: it might indeed 
be supposed that Diodorus, who is our 
only authority for the Spartans, is writ- 
ing at random (R. 142), for he has com- 
piled the main part of his narrative in this 
context from Thucydides, who speaks 
of Epidaurians only. But whether he 
is right or wrong, we have evidence 
from Thucydides himself that the Spar- 
tans were specially interested in this 
temple; for in the treaty that they con- 
clude with the Argives they insert a 
particular clause regulating the position 
of the Epidaurians in regard to the 
worship. 
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a reflex of the Delphian. For the Argive Pythion, alone 
of all these branch-establishments, practised divination, but, 
as has been pointed out already *,a divination of a peculiar 
type: it followed the example of Delphi in choosing a woman 
—who must be living in a state of celibacy—as the organ of 
prophecy, and in the practice of monthly consultation ; on the 
other hand the Argive mantic ceremony is distinguished by the 
draught of bull’s blood and by the nightly sacrifice, which we 
find also in the oracular service of Klaros #°*, and which may 
be explained merely as arising from the very holy and danger- 
ous character of the sacramental inspiration. 

Still more conspicuous was the cult at Sparta !*° 255 where, 
though Zeus was the head of the ancestral religion represented 
by the kings and was himself BovAatos and ’Ayopaios », Apollo 
Pythios was the chief political deity; and the relations of this 
state with Delphi were most intimate from the earliest period 
onwards. The religious legend concerning the Lycurgean con- 
‘stitution has already been discussed. A special body of officials 
called ‘ Pythioi’ was appointed for the consultation of the Delphic 
god; the kings themselves had charge of the utterances, and they 
with the four ‘ Pythioi,’ two of whom were appointed by each 
king, formed a kind of Board for the supervision of the state- 
oracles 14°, The Board might no doubt occasionally convey 
a hint to the ‘holy ones’ what kind of xpyopés would be 
opportune, and Delphi was very amenable to Spartan influence. 
Some of the oracles reveal fairly obvious traces of ‘ sugges- 
tion’*: but in some of them which are well attested, there 
is a certain independence of tone, as in that which forbade the 
Spartan aggression against Tegea, or that which rebuked them 
for their sacrilege in their execution of Pausanias 4. 


* Vide supra, p. 192. 

b Zeus chapter, vol. 1, p. §8. 

© e.g. the famous oracle about the 
‘lame king.’ There is no reason to 
doubt the Delphic origin of the value- 
able waming against avarice—d ¢g:Ao- 
XpnHaria Swapray ddci, GAAo 8 ovdév— 
which was probably delivered late in 
the fifth century when the evil was most 
palpable; Aristotle is our earliest 


authority for it (Zenob. Proverd. 2.24); 
it is of little importance that Dio- 
dorus should ascribe it to the age of 
Lycurgos, or Plutarch to the age of the 
kings Alkamenes and Theopompos, vide 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. 2, p. 9 (who 
concludes somewhat hastily that it is a 
fragment of Tyrtaios). 

@ Diod., Sic. 11. 45. 
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The devotion of the Dorians in Laconia to Apollo Pythios 
dates no doubt from the earliest days of the migration ; but 
the semi-aniconic cult-image at Thornax may have descended 
from pre-Dorian days, and seems to have been cherished 
by the Spartans as second only in their regard to the 
Amyklaean *, 

The cult of Apollo Oedpros at Troezen was no doubt Pythian, 
for the title must have been connected with the ceremony of 
dispatching ‘theoroi’ to Delphi, and we find a Q@edpioy in 
Aegina consecrated to Apollo Tv@tos 4°. The legends of 
the Troezenian temple associate it with the period before 
the Dorians, and it may have been founded by an _ [Ionic 
population, as this race had connexions not less close with 
Delphi. 

At Megara we hear of statues of Apollo IIv@tos and Aexarn- 
gdpos °*, the god remembering the tithes that were due to 
Delphi: and the story of Koroibos who slays Poiné and is 
bidden by the oracle to take away a tripod and raise a temple 
to the god where the tripod falls to the ground, preserves 
some ancient cult-connexion between Argos, Megara, and the 
Pythian shrine, although some part of it may have been 
suggested by the name of the village Tripodiskoi+**. It is 
possible that the legend of the bearing away the tripod alludes 
to some ritual of purification established at Megara under 
Delphic influences. 

The association of Athens with Delphi '® was in certain 
ways no less close than that of Sparta, although there was 
no Pythian tradition concerning the framing of the Attic con- 
stitution, and the consultations seem to have been less a formal 
part of the state’s policy. Yet, as has been shown, the whole 
Ionic organization of Attica was bound up with Apollo 
Pythios Patrods *, and the archons had special ties with him. 
The Attic law and ritual concerning bloodshed owed much 
to Pythian influence, as we shall see ; Pythian shrines or cults 
existed not only in Athens on the Ilissos, but in the Maratho- 
nian Tetrapolis, probably at Daphne on the Sacred Way, and 


® Vide pp. 154-160. 
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perhaps at Harma on the track by Phyle to Thebes*. The 
worship was organized mainly by sacred officials, who formed 
a priestly clan called after the god, [Iv@lac or [v@aoral, who 
watched from the Acropolis wall for the gleam from Harma 
that betokened the favour of the god at Delphi, while their 
diviner inspected the entrails of the victims in the temple at 
Oinoe in the Tetrapolis. When the signs revealed that Apollo 
was ready to receive it, the Oewpla started along the Pythian 
Way, which, according to. Aeschylus, the ‘sons of Hephaistos 
wrought for the god’; and Ephoros also speaks of Apollo set- 
ting out first on his civilizing mission by this way from Athens 
to Delphi’®*!, The procession which was called the Iv@ats 
was accompanied by many of the leading officials of Athens, 
and occasionally at least by the priestess of Athena*), It 
is probable that there was some suspension of relations between 
the city and the Delphic oracle during the Peloponnesian war, 
when the oracle avowedly sided with Sparta”; and at this 
period the Athenians may have preferred to consult the more 
ancient and inaccessible Dodona, from which emanated an 
important political oracle quoted by Demosthenes®. But cer- 
tainly Delphi fully recovered her ascendancy in the later periods 
of Attic history ; and Delphic or Amphictyonic decrees in 
warm praise of Athens were not infrequent in the second 
century B.C, 156 by 278 £, 

The other examples in the long list of Pythian cults in the 
Greek states need not now be further discussed. They attest 
the high prestige and wide-spread popularity which the oracle 
enjoyed almost till the latter days of Paganism. . But only in 
a few cases can their foundation be approximately dated. We 
may suspect that the Cretan worships '°* descend from the 
prehistoric era of Hellenic migration. 

Doubtless Apollo was established in the religion of many of 
the early tribes as an oracular god, as xpyorjpios according to 


® The passage in Sophocles (R.186*) Eleusis would be the dicropoe ddol 
referring to the ‘Pythian heights’ is (1. goo), either one of which the The- 
doubtful: it perhaps makes best sense if bans might be supposed to have taken. 
- we refer it to Harma, which lay on the > Thue. 1. 118. 
route leading from Kolonos past Phyle to © Fals. Leg. § 298. 
Thebes: this and the other route past @ Vide supra, p. 205. 
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' the cult-epithet of Epidauros and Aigai?”, before he came 
to Pytho*. And there were many of his oracular shrines in 
the Greek world which were independent of the Pythian, and 
which, though their fame was lesser, claimed an antiquity as 
_ great or greater. Such was the oracle at Korope in Thes- 
saly 182®, where we have a slight record of a very early system 
of divination by means of the tamarisk-leaf, and which pro- 
bably belongs to the period before the Aeolian eastward 
migration ®: an inscription found on the site gives us details 
of its restoration and reorganization in the second century 
B.C.; the official administration was in the hands of repre- 
sentatives of the confederacy of Magnesia, acting with the 
scribe and the ‘ prophet,’ and playing much the same part as 
the “Ooo. at Delphi: the consultants wrote their questions on 
tablets which were then handed in and placed in a casket ; 
next morning the seal of the casket was broken and the 
answers were found within and distributed to the inquirers, 
the belief apparently being accepted that the god had written . 
them in the night. The only other oracle-shrine recorded in 
Thessaly was at Pagasai, and we have nothing more than the 
vague statement of the Scholiast on Hesiod concerning it, : 
which connects it by legend with the Lebadean oracle of 
Trophonios 18: it is unfortunate that our information is so 
scanty, for, as we have seen, Pagasai lay near the very ancient 
' Hyperborean route from Tempe, and it is possible that its 
oracle was an institution of the earliest days of the Apolline 
immigration. There is rather more record concerning the 
Phokian shrine at Abai, of which the oracle claimed to be 
older than the Delphian '*!; it was patronized by Croesus, 
enriched by the Phokians, and exalted by Sophocles as one 
of the leading shrines of Apolline revelation, which an Athe- 
nian might consult®. But the method of its divination is 


® Aofias was a widely used popular 
epithet, but apparently not a cult-title 
(R. 104°): the curious epithet ’AAeupé- 
paris is on record as attached to the god, 
bat not in any public worship (R. 105) ; 
it refers to some method of divination 
by wheat-flour. 

® Vide supra, p. 166. 


° The legend of its foundation is 
Argive-Achaean, Paus. 10. 35, 1: the 
Phokians dedicate part of the spoils 
taken from the Thessalians to Abai, 
part to Delphi, Herod. 8. 27. The 
oraclé no longer existed in the time of 
Pausanias, loc. cit. 
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unknown, and it disappears from history after the fourth 
century B.C. ?8*», | 

Nowhere were the oracular shrines of Apollo so numerous 
as in Boeoctia. We hear of one at Tegyra in the neighbour- 
hood of Orchomenos, which was flourishing in the time of the 
Persian wars, when its prophet foretold the victories of the 
Greeks, and which survived almost till Plutarch’s period 1%". 
Its foundation may have belonged to the ancient period of 
the Minyan supremacy at Orchomenos; and in endeavouring 
to. appropriate some of the leading legends concerning the 
god*, it appears in some degree to have posed as the rival 
of Delphi and Delos'**, Not far from Tegyra, on the east 
of Lake Kopais, was Ptoén, where we have record of the mantic 
cult of Apollo TIrgos or TItwevs 8*. We may regard the 
title as purely local and quite independent of the name of the 
local hero of the mountain who was honoured as jjpws [Ir@os ». 
If the Apolline had here dispossessed or in any way been 
developed out of the worship of the buried hero, we might 
expect to find a trace of chthonian character in the ritual. 
But the supposition is baseless, and we can discover no such 
traces. The interesting story told by Herodotus concerning 
the consultation of Mys suggests that the mode of divination 
was in some degree ecstatic, the prophet often speaking in 
unintelligible language, which was then interpreted by the 
state officials who stood by: in this particular case, the Carian 
Mys, a tactful agent of Mardonios, found it quite sufficiently 
articulate for his own purposes®. Pausanias speaks as if the 
oracle became silent after the destruction of Thebes; but we 
find from the inscriptions that this was not the case '8**; only, 


the administration passed later 


* It claimed, for instance, that the 
birth of Apollo, and his combat with 
Python and Tityos, took place in its 
territory, vide Plut. Pe/op. 16 (R. 183). 

> The ‘Ptoan hero’ is no shadowy 
emanation of Apollo, but a real mythic 
figure, attested by the Samian epic poet 
Asius, and by fifth and fourth-century 
inscriptions (R. 184°). His cult was sup- 
ported by thecityof Akraiphiai; norneed 


into the hands of Akraiphiai, 


he have clashed with Apollo or Apollo 
with him. Being the son of Athamas 
and Themisto in the oldest genealogy, 
we may consider him as belonging to 
the Minyan stratum of Boeotia. 

© It would be entirely to misunder- 
stand the drift of the story in Herodotus 
to use it as pointing to a ‘Carian’ origin 
of the temple. 
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and the divination, though still surviving in the second century 
B.C., became less prominent than the agonistic celebrations. 
At this period a great effort was made by this city to increase 
the prestige of the Ptoan festival, and the French excavations 
on the site of the temple have recovered for us the Delphic 
decree which contains as it were an Amphictyonic charter, 
proclaiming under Amphictyonic protection the inviolability 
of the shrine, and of the holy truce desired by the Akraiphians 
for the ‘agon.’ There have also been preserved the favourable 
answers of Orchomenos, Thisbe, Oropos, and other nameless 
cities to the invitation sent round by Akraiphiai to recognize 
and to support the festival *. 

At Thebes we hear of the two oracles of Apollo Ismenios 
and Apollo 2méd:os. The shrine of the former stood on 
the Ismenian hill near one of the gates'®®, and the method 
of divination was that which Teiresias describes in Sophocles’ 
Antigone, the inspection of signs in the flesh of the burnt 
offering, a process which was in vogue at Olympia in 
the oracle of Zeus. In fact the ways by which the god 
was believed to reveal the future in Boeotia were very 
various. The divination of Apollo S2d8:0s 18°, a name which 
he received from his ash-altar°, was by means of xAnddves, 
and we may explain these as the cries of birds in the air, or 
. as the casual utterances of human speech which might be 
Ominous on occasion®. For we hear of such soothsaying in 
the mantic ritual of Zeus at Olympia ?*°, in the worship of 
Hermes at Pharai in Arcadia®, where the consultant whispered 
his question into the ear of the god, and then having stuffed 
his ears went away to the agora, and removing the stuffing 
took the first words that he happened to hear in the crowd 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Akraiphiai. 

® Vide vol. 1, p. 39. 

¢ The word is significant, showing 
the sacredness of those relics of the 
victims out of which the altar is con- 
structed and from which the deity takes 
a name: the ash-altar of Ge at Olympia 
was called 45 Taios, being regarded as 
charged with the presence of the divinity 
(vide vol. 3, p. II). 


4 The words of Aristides—quoted R. 
186—make forthe association of #Anddves 
with human utterance and evpnyia. It 
is interesting to find that a modern game 
of riddles called 6 *Andovas, prevalent in 
Macedonia, appears to descend from the 
old divination 3:4 xAn®dvay, vide Abbott, 
Macedonian folk-lore, p. 53. 

® Vide Hermes, R. 35%. 
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' around as an omen and a response; and this ‘superstition 
probably accounts for the worship of Hermes KAejdemos at 
Pitana, on the coast of Asia Minor®, and for the altar of 
the KAnddves near Smyrna”. At Hysiai, near Plataea, the 
‘ Hydromanteia,’ which Varro mentions *, was practised once 
by a fountain sacred to Apollo; those who drank the water 
became ecstatic and prophesied in the name of the god, a 
practice and a belief which prevailed also at Klaros, and 
partly—as we have seen—at Delphi. Of the shrine and 
oracle of Apollo at Eutresis, a village on the road between 
’ Thespiai and Plataea, we know nothing except that according 
to Stephanos it ‘was most famous’ ?°", 

This is all the record that we have of special divination in 
the Boeotian worship of Apollo; it is too slight for much 
generalization, but we may note that the soberer method of 
augury prevails over the ecstatic, and that the male ministrant, 
and not a woman, is the usual prophetic medium. We may 
conclude also that certain of these prophetic cults, those 
especially around Lake Kopais, descend from a Minyan 
stock. 

The only other oracle in North Gitecs that presents 
some noticeable features is that mentioned by Aelian as in 
Epiros 190: in a grove consecrated to Apollo, where an annual 
festival was celebrated, certain sacred serpents were kept and 
fed; if they took their food heartily and in a friendly way 
from the hand of the priestess, they augured a good year for 
the crops and the public health, while it was a very bad omen 
if they showed reluctance or frightened the priestess. There 
is no value in Aelian’s remark that the snakes were considered 
‘as the god’s playthings’; but his story cannot have been 
entirely fictitious. What we seem to discern is that a very 
ancient chthonian and mantic cult of Gaia or Demeter has 
been appropriated by the later god‘; for the serpent is her 
embodiment and not Apollo’s, and the serpent-feeding 
reminds us of the ritual on the Acropolis in the Thesmophoria; 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. Hermes, s. v. Asia © De Cults Deor. Fr. 44. 
Minor coast ‘ Pitana.’ 4 Vide Gaia, vol. 3, p. 10. 
® Paus. 9. 11, 7 
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the Earth-goddess is naturally ministered to by a woman, 
and Epiros is an ancient home of her cult *. 

Looking at the islands of the sea, one is struck with the 
paucity of Apolline oracles and with the absence of any 
record of divination at Delos throughout its earlier history 
and its periods of prosperity’. In the Homeric hymn the 
island asks Leto to swear that the god who is about to be 
born shall first build a ‘ fair temple in Delos, to be a home of 
prophecy for all men’; but Leto is careful to promise an altar 
and a temple only. The poet was probably aware that the 
public did not flock to Delos for divine consultation ; but 
certain texts and recent discoveries attest the existence of an 
oracle there at least in the later days of paganism®. The oracle 
of Apollo Namaios '®?, the ‘god of the glen,’ in Lesbos, may 
have been a foundation of the early Aeolic immigrants, just 
as the Gortynian in Crete may have been planted by the 
earliest Doric settlements’. And the Thessalian or North 
Greek tradition which regarded the prophetic function as 
essential to Apollo would account for the many mantic 
shrines in Aeolis and the Troad, and at the ‘holy village’ 
near Magnesia on the Maiander !° 1-198. The multitude ot 


® Vide vol. 1, p. 39; vol. 3, p. 8. 

® Vide Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit. 3, 
p. 36. The Pythian games at Delos do 
not of course imply an oracle (R.158). The 
very numerous Delian inscriptions make 
no mention of any xpnorhpioy. Semos, 
in his account of the island, spoke 
incidentally of of raw AnXlow pdvras, 
Athenae. p. 331 F; but every Greek 
community would probably possess local 
soothsayers. The passage in Verg. den. 
3. 90-93, does not prove that there was 
a famous xpyorhypor there in Vergil’s 
time, for the poet might easily regard 
any fane of Phoebus as prophetic on 
occasion. Servius’ statement (R. 108) 
perbaps confuses Delos with Delphi, 
and at any rate does not express the 
genuine Greek belief even of the later 
period, for it ignores Delphi altogether. 
But the passage in Himerius is quite 


explicit, describing the oracular shrine in 
Delos as of very simple construction. 
There is little doubt but that this is to 
be identified with the little sanctuary 
discovered by Lebégue on the Cynthian 
mount, built over a rocky and narrow 
water-course, where the base for a tripod 
(of the Roman period) was found on the 
terrace; the buildingitself appearstohave 
been of considerable antiquity, and it may 
have been used for mantic purposes—as 
Lebégue maintains—in very early times, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it 
was ever prominent among the seats of 
Apolline divination: vide Kev. Arck. 
1879, p. 233; 1881, p. 168. 

° The prophetic Apollo Toprumos’ 
(R. 193) may have been identical with 
Apollo Mvé@os whose shrine was famous 
at Gortys (R. 159). 
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these establishments on the coast of Asia Minor is striking 
when we compare it with their comparative paucity in the 
Peloponnese and in the Hellenic settlements nearer the 
original home. But in the account of the pavreia in the 
Aecolis there is nothing of any salient interest, and the only 
one of any prestige was the Grynaean at Myrina?*”. It was 
here, according to the tradition, that Kalchas and Mopsos 
engaged in a contest of divination, and the story suggests that 
the method in vogue at Myrina was of the sober Homeric 
kind *. 
' Of much greater importance and fame were the two oracles 
in Ionic territory, the one at Klaros near Kolophon, the other 
. at Branchidai near Miletos. It is significant that the legends 
of both carry us back to the pre-Ionic period, and of both we 
can glean some consecutive history from the records. The 
Kolophonians themselves maintained that their temple was 
of almost aboriginal foundation”, having been in existence 
during the time of the early Carian supremacy, and that the 
first Hellenic settlers were Cretans, afterwards joined by 
Cadmeans with Manto from Thebes !*->, The latter, as we 
have seen, were said to be ‘colonists sent by Delphi’*; and 
in the ritual of the Klarian shrine we may detect a cer- 
.tain Delphic tradition. For the mode of prophecy was 
ecstatic 194°; the prophet retired from the world when he 
felt the enthusiasm beginning, and passed days and nights 
fasting; his frenzy was stimulated by draughts from a holy 
fountain that flowed from a subterranean structure, and ‘on 
certain fixed nights, after many sacrifices had been offered, he 
delivered his oracles, shrouded from the eyes of the con- 


* The obscure statement quoted by believes the foundation of the oracle to 


Servius from Varro (R. 197), that the 
chains were taken off those who entered 
the temple, and hung on the trees, may 
refer to the emancipation of the slaves, 
or it may be a distorted expression for 
the ritual law that no one was allowed 
to enter the temple wearing anything in 
the nature of a bond: cf. similar rule 
in Roman worship. Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 109, n. 2. 

> Buresch, Apollo Klarios, p. 32, 


be comparatively late, on the insufficient 
ground that the first evidence of it is 
given by the fourth-century coins of 
Kolophon showing the head of Apollo 
KAdpios with the tripod (R. 199™); 
but the evidence of the legends is 
sufficient to discredit this view, and 
the negative testimony of the coins 
proves nothing. 
© Vide supra, p. 201. 
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sultants who were present.’ This is the account given by 
Tamblichus }*°*, and as Eusebius, writing at a somewhat 
earlier date, speaks as if the oracle had fallen into desue- 
tude '*, we might suppose that the philosopher was 
describing something that no longer existed and that therefore 
we cannot trust his account. But whether the oracle was 
extinct in his time or not*, his statement is in the main 
supported by other and better authorities: Tacitus, Pliny, 
and the pseudo-Anacreon agree in attributing the prophetic 
ecstasy to the miraculous influence of water, and Pliny speaks 
as if it shortened the lives of those who used it; the two 
Latin authors mention also the underground cavern 1° 4% f. 8, 
Again, Tacitus informs us that the prophet was usually a | 

person ‘ignorant of letters or poetry,’ but that the oracle 
was finally delivered in ‘well composed verses’; we may 
assume then that the rough utterances of inspiration were 
interpreted and regulated by certain official assessors, and .. 
in this we trace the influence of Delphic tradition, as we may 
trace it also in the ecstatic form of divination and in the 
theory of inspiration from a subterranean spring: although 
we cannot be certain that these coincidences are not fortuitous, 
arising from a common instinct. Unlike the Pythian, the 
Klarian oracle had a prophet, not a woman, as the organ of 
prophecy °; and if we accepted the statement of Tacitus we 
should have to suppose that the divination included the feat 
of ‘ thought-reading,’ the prophet giving responses concerning 
‘those things which the consultant conceived in his mind.’ 
But the testimony of Ovid makes it clear that the ad- 
ministrators of the oracle were not so adventurous, and that 
the consultant, as at Delphi, was usually obliged to hand in 


* The MS. of Strabo (R. 199°) seems 
to show that he believed the oracle to 
have ceased before his time, and the 
text should not be altered merely because 
it implies an error of fact. Ovid speaks 
as if it were still alive, and we have 
proof of its power and influence in the 
first and second centuries A.D. (R. 
199's4°): its authority is quoted by 
Roman inscriptions found in Dalmatia 

, FARNELL, [V 

~“ 


and Britain, and at Corinth there was a 
gtatue and possibly a cult of Apollo 


' Klarios (R. 199 °). 


> Hewas chosen, according to Tacitus, 
from a Milesian family (R. 199*), and 
this shows the preponderance of Bran- 
chidai; but we may believe this to have 
been a late innovation, adopted when 
the local family had died out at 
Kolophon. 
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his question in writing 1°°!. We gather that Klaros was one 
of the three or four central shrines of consultation in the later 
Graeco-Roman world; it was the theme of a treatise by 
Cornelius Labeo*, Germanicus questioned it concerning his 
destiny, Lucian’s false prophet availed himself of the skill of 
its soothsayers, and its fame was borne to the extremities of 
the empire 19° & 1,2, 

Yet the shrine of Branchidai near Miletos was of even 
greater prestige, and second only to Delphi in the Hellenic 
world; it was honoured and supported by Croesus and Darius 
and by the Egyptian king Nekos”; its second period under 
* the Seleukidai was one of prosperity, and it held its own till 
the downfall of paganism 1® 2, The foundation - legend 
again carries us back to the days before the Ionic migration. 
Herodotus informs us merely that the temple was very 
ancient and formerly consulted by the Aecolians as well as the 
Ionians 2, and Pausanias definitely asserts it to have been 
pre-Ionic 2°, Though he does not mention his sources, we 
may regard this view as expressing the tradition of the 
locality, and it is significant that Neleus, the reputed founder 
of the Ionic Miletos, was not buried at Branchidai‘’. The 
only legend that professes to explain the foundation of the 
oracle is that which Konon has preserved4, which derives 
Branchos, the ancestor of the prophetic family of the 
Branchidai and himself the first prophet, from Delphi, and 
this Delphic association seems to have been accepted by 
Strabo and Varro®. But if the oracle really had its source in 
Delphi, we must assign a later period to its foundation, for we 
cannot suppose that Delphi was throwing out branches across 
the sea before the Ionic colonization ‘. 


* It is from this author that Macrobius 
has quoted the only extant Klarian 
response dealing with the personality of 
the mysterious Iao, which shows the 
later tendency towards @eoxpacia or the 
unification of divinities. 

> Herod. 2. 159. 

© Vide supra, p. 172,n.e. It was Arte- 
mis, not Apollo, whom Neleus tookasthe 
leader of his colony (Artemis, R. 44°), 


and Artemis had a very subordinate 
place at Branchidai, though powerful 
at Miletos. 

4 Narrat, 33 (cf. R. 200%). 

© Strab. p. 421. Branchos, a descen- 
dant of Machaireus, who slew Neopto- 
lemos; cf. R. 200°. 

f Miller, Dor. 1, p. 224 (1. 2, 2, §6), 
followed implicitly by Weizsicker 
(Roscher’s ZLextkon, s.v. Branchos), ex- 


# 
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But the genealogical legend about Branchos may well have 
been a later fiction, illustrating the tendency that became 
prevalent to connect the leading oracular shrines, if possible, 
with Delphi. Nor is there anything demonstrably ancient at 
Branchidai that clearly reveals Pythian influence or origin ; 
and it is only from the Roman period that we have evidence 
of the cult of Artemis [Tv6{n* and of the Pythian festival at 
Miletos 15; while as regards the ritual of divination at 
Branchidai, there is no reason for deriving it from Delphi, 
even if we accepted the suspicious account of it which Iam- 
blichus gives us 2°°5, We have already noted the value of the 
legends which associated the foundation of Miletos with a 
Cretan-Carian migration, and there are traces, though some- 
what dim, of religious affinities that point to the same pre- 
historic fact’, The name Aidvpa, from which Apollo took the 
later title of A:dvpatos, seems to have been an ancient designa- 
tion of the ‘double temple’ at Branchidai; and it appears 
that this was consecrated to Apollo and Zeus*. Now the 
Cretan worship of Zeus was very ancient and of great prestige; 
it possessed also, as we have seen, a peculiar Dionysiac 
character. May we regard then as a vestige of early Cretan 
establishment the ritual law quoted by Nikander of Kolophon 
that bade the worshippers of Zeus A:dvpatos crown themselves 
with ivy4? Another ethnic strain in the earliest settlement 
may have been Cadmean, for we hear of an altar, con- 
structed out of the caked blood of the victims, consecrated 
to the Theban Herakles at Didyma ?*, and Miletos was one 
of the many regions where the legend of Kadmos had struck 


plains Branchidai as Cretan-Delphian ; 
but the Cretan settlement at Delphi 
which brought Apollo Delphinios there 
appears to have been post-Homeric. 

® Vide Artemis, vol. 2, p. 446 (R. 
79', 81°). 

» Apollo AeAdinos, the specially 
Cretan god, appears at Miletos (R. 34*), 
and Apollo OwaAros, the health-god 
worshipped at Miletos, was found on 
that very ancient route which connected 
Crete, Delos, and Attica (R. 218): cf. 


vol. 2, pp. 637-638; vol. 4, p. 114; 
Strab. p. 634. 

€ R. 200%. The scholiast on Clem. 
Alexandr. Protrept. p. 39 P. suggests 
that Apollo’s title A:dupaios refers to 
his twinship with Artemis, but the word 
can properly mean nothing but the god 
of Didyma; nor is there any indication 
that Artemis had joint ownership of the 
temple there. 

4 Zeus, R. 62. 
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root*. We must surely assume some actual event of pre- 
historic migration to explain the striking coincidence in the 
foundation-legends of Klaros and Miletos, a Cretan and 
Cadmean settlement being a tradition of both localities. 
As regards the method of divination, we know no more than 
that here, as at Klaros, a sacred spring was the vehicle of 
divine communication, a draught of its waters or the inhaling 
of its vapour producing the prophetic enthusiasm, so that we 
must regard the soothsaying of Branchidai as technically of the 
ecstatic kind>, The administration of the temple, including 
no doubt the editing of the oracles, was originally in the 
hands of the priestly family of the Branchidai, the descendants 
of the original prophet, but this stock must have died out or 
been discredited by the treachery of its ministers, who put the 
temple treasures into the hands of Xerxes on his retreat and 
fled with him. The oracle then fell into abeyance, and when 
it had revived under Alexander we find no further mention of 
the Branchidai through the prosperous period under the 
Seleukidai. We gather from a story told by Konon the name 
of another family, the EvdyyeAo:, whose ancestor EvdyyeAos was 
reputed ‘to have been the son of a Karystian woman taken 
captive in war and dedicated to the god‘: and we can con- 
clude that these served in the later age as the interpreters 
of the oracle, as their name is a caste-name referring to 
their religious function as the ‘messengers who bring good 


* See Crusius’ article on ‘ Kadmos,’ 


Roscher’s Lexikon, vol. 2, p. 873. A. 


valuable indirect evidence of the Boeo- 
tian strain at Miletos was the worship 
of Ino-Leucothea, Konon, Narrat. 33. 
There is no trace of any Carian or non- 
Hellenic element in the history or ritual 
of Branchidai; but the names Bpdayxos 
and Kwrdpxns, the title of one of the 
officials at Didyma (R. 200}, cf. C. 7. G. 
2881), have a suspicious sound: a late 
Milesian inscription speaks of a Kwrdpyns 
of the Kabeiri ; the origin of the word is 
unknown. 

> Strabo speaks of the fountain as 


reviving just before Alexander’s victory 


at Arbela, and Porphyry’s oracle men- 
tions ‘the divine water in the hollows of 
Didyma’*¢,®; the dubious account in 
Iamblichus **" describes the prophetess 
dipping the hem of her garment in the 
water or inhaling the vapour of it, or 
using a divining-rod or sitting on an 
‘dfov,’ the meaning of which is not 
clear. 

° The Milesian story about the Karys- 
tian woman and her son has its parallel 
at Kolophon in the story about Manto 
the Theban captive: they have their 
value as showing how a hieratic ‘gens’ 
could arise from the custom of conse- 
crating captives to a temple. 
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tidings’ *°f. The inscriptions from Branchidai of the period 
of the Seleukidai are usually dated by the names of the 
‘ Stephanephoros,’ a Milesian official who seems to have had 
a general supervision over the whole state-church, and of the 
‘prophet’; and in the latest pagan revival we find the Emperor 
Julian deigning to accept the latter office 2°44. From such 
evidence, as well as from the legends about Branchos and 
Euangelos, it appears clear that the organ of prophecy, in the 
Greek and earlier imperial periods at least, was the male 
ministrant, in accordance with the practice that was universal 
in Boeotia, where the Apolline divination was very ancient, 
and almost universal in Asia Minor. But Iamblichus twice 
mentions the ‘ prophetess of Branchidai’ !* * 2°; and though 
we may have reason to suspect the exactness of this author in 
these matters*, it is possible that under the later paganism 
a woman was elected as the immediate communicant with the 
deity, the function of the prophet being reduced, as at Delphi, 
to regulating and making articulate her utterances. The 
point is merely of interest because the suggestion, if correct, 
would afford additional illustration of the tendency that 
prevails in the later ages towards a more ecstatic type of | 
mantic inspiration °. 

This survey of the Hellenic centres of Apolline divination 
may close with a brief notice of the oracles in Lycia 20!~2, 
The foundation of some of these may be connected with the 
earliest Hellenization of the country, a religious-historical 
problem which has already been discussed. Our information 
is too scanty for a detailed account ; but there are reasons for 
supposing that the oldest establishment is the oracle at 
Patara**!, where a prophetess officiated and was prepared 
by certain nightly ceremonies for the prophetic inspiration ; 
and we have noticed already a certain resemblance between 
this and the prophetic ritual at Argos*, the city which, 
according to the hypothesis ventured above, may have been 
the original home of the Hellenic Avxceso. It Js clear from 


* The citation given, R. 200%, is > The vogue of the various Sibyls in 
almost valueless for the purposes of later times is an example of this. 
evidence. © Vide supra, p. 122. 
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Herodotus and some later writers that the oracle at Patara 
was intermittent, as the god was supposed to visit Lycia for 
only a portion of the year, or because the prophetess could 
only be fitfully worked up into the ecstatic mood. 

Elsewhere in Lycia, as was the general rule in Asia Minor, the 
oracles were administered by prophets,and the method of divina- 
tion by water appears to have been commonly in vogue: not by 
drinking or inhaling the vapour of it, as at Delphi, Kolophon, 
and Branchidai, nor by interpreting the sound of its ripple *, 
as at Daphne near Antioch 7, but at Kyaneai, at the mantic 
shrine of Apollo Ovpfis, by gazing into the face of the sacred 
pool», and seeing there reflected revelations of the future **; 
or again at Sura, a village on the coast, by watching the move- 
ments of the sacred fish in a tank 2%. The omen-taking at 
this latter place was very curious, and somewhat differently 
described by Plutarch and Aelian: according to the former 
author, the dartings and flights and pursuits of the fish were 
interpreted according to a certain principle, but Aelian tells 
us that portions of the flesh offered in sacrifice to Apollo were 
thrown to the fish, which was called dairvpoves or ‘ feasters’ : 
if they ate heartily the omen was good, and bad if they 
rejected the food ; also those consulting the omens regarded 
it as a good sign or the reverse according as the fish came or 
refused to come at the call of the priest. These accounts, 
which are not really contradictory, reveal a method of 
Apolline divination which is not found outside Lycia®. It 
would be rash to conclude that it was therefore non-Hellenic, 
derived from the aboriginal element of the Lycian population. 
Certainly we hear more of sacred fish in Oriental than Hel- 
lenic ritual, but the sanctity with which they were regarded 
at Sura was attached to them in the Poseidon-cult at Aigiai 


* The method of divination by the 
sound and movement of waters was an 
ancient Teutonic practice, vide Plut. 
Vit. Caes.c. 19. 

> For the belief that marvellous reflec- 
tions might be seen in a sacred fountain, 
cf. the story about the fountain on Tai- 
naron, Paus. 3. 25, 8. 


© According to Pliny it was found in 
exactly the same form at another place 
in Lycia called Limyra, and his state- 
ment is supported by the coinage of 
this place (R. 204). It is possible that 
Aelian and Plutarch have mistaken 
Limyra for Myra. 
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in Laconia, and probably in other worships undoubtedly 
Greek*; at least the scholiast on Pindar records one instance 
from Magna Graecia®. Assuming that they were sacred to 
the god, the Greek imagination would work exactly as 
Plutarch and Aelian describe, and the ritual of divination in 
itself proceeds on characteristically Hellenic lines. In fact 
the Lycian Apolline cult appears to have preserved itself 
singularly pure from barbaric admixture. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that the cult of Apollo Lykeios at Tarsos in Cilicia 
was oracular and was influenced by the Lycian tradition ©; it 
may have been connected with the mantic shrine of Apollo 
Sarpedonios vaguely mentioned by Diodorus *", even if we 
incline to place the latter as far from Tarsos as the vicinity of 
the promontory Sarpedon. 

It is time to sum up the results of this survey. The evi- 
dence from Thessaly, Boeotia, and Asia Minor confirms us in 
the opinion that a large number of the oldest Hellenic stocks 
had worshipped Apollo from very early times as eminently a 
god of divination, and that he had won this reputation before 
he conquered Delphi. The oracular foundations in Aeolis and 
Lycia, which are the oldest across the seas, were independent of 
the Pythian, while those in Ionia were more closely associated 
with it. And we notice that none of these institutions in 
Asia Minor claimed to be of Ionic origin, and that none such 
are found in Attica or—at least before the Roman period, as 
far as we know—in Delos. This fact has been interpreted as 
though the prophetic ecstasy and belief in divination were 
alien to the temperament and intellectual creed of the Ionians: 
scepticism in these matters being a proof of the Ionic sanity 
which we admire in Homer. This is Bouché-Leclercq’s view4. 
But it is not to be taken very seriously. Some Ionic philo- 
sophers, like many others, might well be sceptical about 
prophecy *, although Herakleitos speaks respectfully of the god 


® Vide Poseidon, R. 62°. divinationem funditus sustulit’: vide the 
® Vide Schol. Nem. 9. 95. whole passage for summary of philo- 
© Vide infra, pp. 309-310. sophic opinion concerning divination, 
« op. cit. 3, p. 26. and cf. Plat. 7imae 71 E parrisiy 


* Cic. De Div. 1. 3 ‘Colophonius dopocirp beds dvOpwaivy Sé8axer’ ovbdels 
Xenophanes unus qui deos esse diceret, ‘ydp dvvous épdwrera: parriays lvOéou wal 
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of Delphi!» But as regards the Ionic people, they were 
apparently as much given to oracular consultations as other 
races ; nor is it clear why it should be thought a more insane 
“thing: to found an oracle than to consult it when founded. 
' The more probable explanation of the absence of Apolline 
oracles in Attica and Delos is that when the Ionians occupied 
these countries they were already in close dependence on the 
Pythian ; later, when they colonized Asia Minor, they found 
oracles of the god already established in Kolophon and 
Didyma. 

Again, we see that there is no specially Apolline method of 
__ divination. As the modes of divination were sufficiently 
various in the earliest Hellenic, perhaps even in the ‘ Aryan, 
period, Apollo could annex to himself any that happened to 
be in vogue: ecstatic prophecy—concerning which Homer is 
silent—is as old and as savage a device as augury and the 
inspection of entrails. It seems, however, that the god was 
rather partial to the mild enthusiasm which might come from 
a draught of sacred water: but in this he was only attracting 
to his own circle an immemorial superstition*; and divination 
by the sounds and shadows of water may well go back 
to a period before the emergence of the anthropomorphic 
deity. 

We may finally ask how this prophetic pre-eminence of 
Apollo was viewed in relation to the supremacy of Zeus. It 
is clear that a theological difficulty could have arisen with 
which polytheism might have been too weak to cope; and 
there is some significance in the anecdote told by Aristotle® 
about Hegesippos, who, having first consulted Zeus at 
Olympia on a certain matter, proceeded to Delphi and asked 
Apollo the malicious question ‘whether the son was of the 


same opinion as the father°.’ 


dArnbois, GAA’ 4 wad’ onvov ... H dead 
vogoy H da it évOovcrac pov ‘wapaks 


. “The Muses and the Nymphs have 
prophetic power, and both are frequently 
connected with water: the prophetic 
gifts of sea-powers like Proteus may 


But the advanced polytheism 


arise from the same idea. 

> Rkhet. p. 1398, 38. 

© Such testing of the oracle as in this 
story and in the story of Croesus implies 
distrust of the priests rather than of the 
god. 
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was able to organize the relations of the divinities, so that no 
difficulty was felt by the popular mind: Zeus is always “| 
supreme, and might speak to his people directly as at Dodona 
or Olympia; far more frequently he delegates the prophetic 
function to Apollo, in one case—at Didyma—actually sharing 
the temple with him*. Apollo then is his confidant and 
mouthpiece, but in no wise the dispenser of fate. Zeus 
remains Motpayérns, and if this title was ever attached to 
Apollo at Delphi’, which is doubtful, it implied no dogma 
but was merely borrowed for him temporarily from his father. 
The Delphians themselves made no prouder pretension in 
behalf of their local deity, but merely claimed that his! 
utterances were the decrees of Zeus*. = 
The oracle-god was naturally regarded also as a healer, w/ 
as ’larpépaytis 7225; for sickness was the commonest motive 
for consultation, and early medicine passes for a divine 
revelation, and disease a mark of divine displeasure. In the 
belief of the Homeric age, and probably long before, it was 
Apollo who sent the pestilence and who removed it, and to 
whom thanksgiving for deliverance from the scourge was sung. 
Hence arose a multitude of titles expressing this beneficent 


function of the god 70%—220, 
that of the pre-Doric Apollo 


* Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit. 3, p. 76, 
supposes an epoch in the earliest history 
of Delphi, when Zeus was the oracle-god 
there: one of his arguments is that 
éupards is derived from duh (a doubt- 
fal derivation but often accepted by 
modern scholars), and that dugai mean 
the utterances of Zeus, never the oracles 
of Apollo; but he has overlooked a 
passage in the Homeric hymn to Hermes 
(vide R. 130). The only positive evi- 
dence is the mere legend that Deukalion 
asked a question of Zeus on Parnassos, 
and the dedication of two golden eagles 
by the dpuqards: but the legend belongs 
merely to the association of Parnassos 
with the story of the flood, and the 
dedication of the eagles—a compara- 
tively late incident—was natural after 


Of these perhaps the oldest is 
Kopvdos in Messenia *°, and of 


- the stone had become attached to the 


legend of the birth of Zeus. 

> Vide R. 106: Pausanias merely 
tells us that there were two statues of the 
Moipa: at Delphi, and that in place of 
the third Fate there was Zeus Morpayérns, 
and that Apollo Mopayérys stood by 
them; we cannot tell whether there was 
some inscription giving these designa- 
tions, or whether they are here intended 
merely as an artistic description of a 
particular group in which Apollo and 
Zeus appeared ‘at the head of the Fates,’ 
just as Apollo was sometimes Movoayé- 
rns and Nupgayérns for similar reasons: 
at any rate Apollo Mopayérys occurs 
neither in cult nor elsewhere in litera- 
ture. 

© Vide especially Herod. 7. 141. 
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Oddwos *, in Rhodes, Delos, Miletos, and Athens ?!* ; the most 
debatable is Mamév %*, which was a fairly prevalent cult-term, 
being found at Athens, Oropos (where its medical significance 
is unmistakable), Selinus, and in Lydia. The usual and 
perhaps unprofitable question arose in ancient times and has 
been continued in modern—whether, namely, Tatdy was at the 
first a mere epithet of Apollo, and became thence by detach- 
ment and emanation the name of a distinct deity, or whether 
it designates an originally independent god belonging to 
another cycle of cult who was dethroned but not wholly 
silenced by the later Olympian”. It is easy to state the 
data: Homer twice speaks of Paieon as the divine physician 
among the Olympians, neither identifying him with nor dis- 
tinguishing him from Apollo®: the separation is first 
explicitly pronounced by Hesiod 7%", and perhaps accepted 
as an epic tradition by Solon‘; and in later poetry Paion is 
sometimes addressed as an independent personage, always 
a health-power. But there is no proof or indication of any 
independent cult of Paion as distinct from Apollo °, and there- 
fore the theory that he was originally a separate deity misses 
what would be its strongest evidence. And the significance of 


‘Epiwds need not originally have meant 
the ‘angry’ one, and Apollo Aotjuos is 
merely a spell-name to make the prayer 


* Macrobius’ citation from Philo- 
chorus suggests that the cult-title was in 
vogue in Attica (Artemis, R. 79"), and 


the Attic, Milesian, and Delian cults 
might well be related. It belongs pro- 
bably to the old Ionic vocabulary, and 
denotes the ‘health-giver,’ a meaning 
preserved only in hieratic speech (cf. the 
Homeric phrase odAéd re xai pada xaipe, 
Od. 24. 402): Suidas follows Strabo in 
tegard to the meaning of the word. 
The opposite sense ‘ destructive,’ found 
in Homer, is impossible here ; for it is 
an important fact that Greek cult-names, 
even of such powers as Ares and the 
Erinyes, are practically always euphe- 
mistic when they are not indifferent, the 
apparent exceptions — Zeus Tipopds, 
Demeter ‘Eps, Apollo Aoljios—being 
really no exceptions; for revenge can 
seem sweet and desirable, Demeter 


efficacious; the god must be master of 
the plague in order to remove it (R. 317). 


‘To suppose that they would worship 


two of their leading divinities as the 
‘destructive ones’ is to misunder- 
stand the religious imagination of the 
Hellenes. 

> This is naturally Usener's view, 
Gotlernam. p. 153, adopted—with some 
caution—by Eisele in Roscher, op. cit. 
vol. 3, pp. 1245-1246. 

° JL, 5. 401, 899 ; Od. 4. 232. 

4 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. vol. 2, p. 45 

* The ‘ Paion’ whose statue stood at 
Syracuse in the temple of Asklepios is to 
be identified, as Eisele points out, with 
Apollo the healer(R. 221°); cf. Roscher, 
op. cit. 3, p. 1246. 
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rord watdy or maiéy as ‘physician’ cannot be separated 
its other meaning—which, for all we know, may be the 
t—of ‘song’; for in the superstition of early Aryan and 
kryan society we have sufficient illustration of the 
lation between the singing of spells and the craft of the 
r*. But in the earliest literature the only deity 
oned in connexion with the paian-song is Apollo; and 
is some reason for believing that it was at first con- 
ed to him alone, although the evidence is too scanty for 
ince’, If this were so, we must then believe that the 
and personality of Paion the healer arose in direct 
lirect ° association with Apollo ; and the fact that they 
i have been regarded as distinct by the time of Hesiod 
no more surprise us than the appearance of Pythios as 
rate personage in old Sicyonic legend. 
= same question arises concerning the cult of Apollo 
tras, a cult-name which came to connote the healing 
-of the god?!®, The earliest evidence is afforded by an 
ption on a votive offering found near Tegea, a bronze 
entation of a warrior in Peloponnesian style of the sixth 
ry dedicated ‘to Maleatas’ ; and next in antiquity comes 
ll bronze figure of a goat found in the vicinity of Prasiai 
» east coast of Laconia with the same simple dedication 
bed upon it. So far we discover nothing about the 
> or the proper name of the god. But at Sparta 
nias found a temple of Apollo MaAedras near a shrine 
: earth-goddess, and we may suppose that it was from 
laemon that this Apolline cult with the same dis- 


the use of the word éwqd7: an ciated with this god: in fourth-century 
ran healing-song is preserved in _ literature the refrain is attached to deities 
d of Odin and in a mediaeval suchas Dionysos, Helios, Asklepios, who 
‘Christ and St. Peter, vide my were related to Apollo; and about the 
Lectures, p. 193. same time it degenerates into a meaning- 
: direct authorities are late (cf. less liturgical formula when flattery 
208°): Homer mentions the dictated paeans in honour of mortals, 
ace inconnexion with Apollo,and vide Roscher, op. cit. vol. 3, p. 1250. 
here the connexion is impossible, ° It is not impossible that the per- 
refrain I) Nady or 12 Mady— sonality grew out of the song: cf. Ioulos, 
is probably very old—is first Linos, Jalemos (vide Demeter, vol. 3, 
2 Hom. Hymn. Apoll.272 asso- _p. 36), Iambe. 
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tinguishing title travelled to Thera. Finally, at Epidauros 
and Athens, Apollo MadAedras was clearly recognized as 
belonging to the cycle of health-deities. In the former 
region he possessed his own temple on Mount Kynortion *!*¢, 
but he also shared the temple of Asklepios*, and on one long 
inscription that has been preserved ° the patients ascribe their 
recovery to both deities alike, and each is hailed as ‘the 
Saviour’ 246°, The earliest authority for this therapeutic 
function of Apollo MaAedras at Epidauros is the famous 
dedication and paean of Isyllos, which belongs to the middle 
of the fourth century B.C.; but doubtless it was recognized 
earlier in the local cult ; for we find Apollo MadAedras imported 
into Athens as early as 400 B.C. together with the other 
well-known Epidaurian divinities of health 2'**, The ritual- 
inscription found in the Peiraeus, showing the usual writing 
of the fourth century, prescribes a preliminary offering to 
‘ Maleates’ as well as to Apollo, Hermes, Iaso, Panakeia and 
others, preliminary, we must suppose, to the main service of 
Asklepios, just as Isyllos lays down that no one must enter 
the shrine of the latter god at Tricca before sacrificing to 
Apollo Maleatas. The conclusion drawn from this formula 
by Wilamowitz¢ and generally accepted is that ‘ Maleatas’ was 
recognized at Athens as a distinct personage from Apollo and 
that he was aboriginally independent, the fusion of the two 
being a late incident and perhaps not yet accomplished in the 
time of the Tegean dedication. The theory may be true, but 
the inscription of the Peiraeus ought not to be regarded as 
proving it. The Athenians had evidently learned the dogma 
of the cult, whatever it was, from Epidauros, and at Epidauros 
there is no sign of the distinctness of Maleatas: and it would 
be strange if the Athenians in the middle of the fourth 
century had discovered an original truth which was evidently 
not part of the Epidaurian dogma presented to Athens at | 
the time of the importation of the Asklepios-worship ; for the 


* Baunack, Aus Epidauros, p. 104. Syll? p. 427; Rosecher, op. cit. 3, p. 
> Cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. no. 2303; Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 91; 

339: Usener, Gétternam. p. 146. 
© Isyllos, p. 100; cf. Dittenberg. 
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hree inscribed stones found in Athens, that bear the names 
f Asklepios, Machaon, and Apollo MaAedrns, cannot be 
ssigned to a later date than 410 B.c.778, It is less far- 
etched to suppose that the Eleusinian priest, who, as he 
umself boasts, ‘was the first to conjecture the ritual of the 
weliminary sacrifice,’ ‘conjectured’ also that Madedrns was 
. different personage from Apollo ; he may often have heard 
he epithet used alone, or in his religious pedantry he may 
ave reasoned that the ordinary Apollo and such a special 
ult-form as Apollo MaAedrns needed separate offerings. Two 
acrifices to the same divinity under different names are not 
nfrequently prescribed in the-same ritual code. The question 
vho or what Maleatas originally was depends on our inter- 
wetation of the name. We might suppose, looking at the 
itation from Stephanus *"®, that the word is an ethnic epithet 
lerived from the territory around the Malian Gulf, and that 
ve are here dealing with an originally North Greek cult 
f Apollo that like many others travelled down to the 
eloponnese. But as in all the words connected with the 
Malian’ Gulf the alpha is long, and the verses of Isyllos 2!» 
ave this value, ifno other, that they prove that the first 
‘rowel in MadAedras was short, we must abandon this associa- 
ion, as also the supposition that the term could designate the 
god of sheep’ or ‘the god of the apple-tree.’ The right 
vord can only be regarded as a local adjective formed from 
fadéa, as Meister maintains*. Besides the well-known pro- 
nontory of South Laconia there was a MaAéa in Lesbos, and 
he Arcadian district that Xenophon calls 7 MadAcar(s must 
lave taken its name from a city or town Madéa, which appears 
is Madala in the later record of Pausanias®. Now the 
reographical distribution of the cult of Madedrys pronounces 
iwainst the possibility of a Lesbian origin, but would well 
igree with the supposition that it arose either at the place in 
Arcadia near Leuktra or on the Tamous promontory of South 
~aconia. It is true that the historical record preserves no 
nention of Apollo MaAedrijs in either of these localities ; but 
‘either does it mention Apollo ©épysos at Thermon or Poseidon 
© Die griechische Dialect. 1, p. 65. » Xen. Hel/. 6, 5.24; Paus. 8. 27, 4. 
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Helikonios at Helikon. We must always be ready to recognize 
the baffling lacunae in our record and the possibility that 
many cult-centres were abandoned which once were famous 
and able to put forth branches. If Leuktra were the original 
home of the ‘god of Malea’ we should understand his leaning 
towards Asklepios who was the chief deity of this locality *, 
and the region was, as we have seen, a centre of an ancient 
worship of Apollo’. And the road from Leuktra leads easily 
to Sparta and Selinus, where we find Madedras. Or if the 
promontory of Malea had been his birthplace, he could have 
travelled northward without difficulty to Selinus and Sparta, 
and along the east coast to Prasiai, and the prehistoric 
connexions between this part of the Laconian coast and 
Epidauros have already been traced*. And, again, at places 
in the vicinity of Malea, at Boiai and Epidauros Limera 4, 
we find Apollo in association with Asklepios. The Apolline 
cult. in these regions was no doubt pre-Dorian, possibly 
Minyan ; but the name MadAedrns is, as far as we can trace 
it, of Laconian origin. If the supposition we are consider- 
ing is correct, and if Apollo MaAedrys was originally the god 
of Cape Malea, he may have deserted his ancient home in 
historical times ; for, though the argument from silence is in 
these cases always unconvincing, we must admit that we have 
no clear record of the existence here of this or any other 
Apolline worship °. 

The origin of this special cult-form may remain an open 
question ; we can only record the historic facts and discuss the 
philological possibilities. Finally, as we see that at one time 
it possessed a considerable vitality and power of diffusing 


* Paus. 3. 26, 4. 

> Vide supra, p. 132. 

© Vide Poseidon chapter, pp. 40-41. 

4 Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Laconia. 
Pausanias calls the spot near Epidauros 
Limera, where there was an Asklepeion, 
the ‘“YwepreAéaroy: the inscriptions 
found at this place reveal an Apollo 
‘YwepreXearns and no Asklepios, but to 
account for Pausanias’ statement we 


must imagine a close rapprochement 
between the two divinities (R. 220). 

¢ The citation from Stephanos 
(Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia) concerning 
an Apollo A@fo100os—which Wide, 
Lakon. Kelle, p. 92, connects with 
Malea and the cathartic ritual of stone- 
worship—is apparently corrupt and too 
vague to be of service, vide Lobeck, 
Aelaopk, 585, note m. 
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itself, we may believe that the name in its origin belonged 
more probably to some powerful and concrete deity like 
Apollo than to some shadowy half-realized daimon, of the 
type which Usener finds everywhere, and of which the 
existence is only adjectival. 

Nowhere was the association of Apollo with his son, the 

divine physician, so intimate as at Epidauros?® 216¢, Jt is 
possible, as Cavvadias maintains*, that Apollo was the older 
god of the famous Hieron, and that the Asklepios was the 
later arrival from the North who was adopted here and 
flourished through affiliation with the greater deity: and it is 
noteworthy that in both these Epidaurian worships we have 
traces of Thessalian origin’. In fact the union of father and 
son at Epidauros seems to have reached to identity of 
personality °, if we may interpret in this sense the inscriptions 
that record dedications to ‘ Apollo-Asklepios’?®, At all 
events a fifth-century Epidaurian inscription found at Hiero, 
containing perhaps the ritual-statute of the Asklepieia, shows 
us how closely the service of Asklepios was modelled upon 
that of Apollo. The two deities are addressed as the 
‘harmonious ones,’ and some of the officials connected with 
the festival of Hiero were common officers of both 4. 
. We have seen Apollo regarded in -very ancient Hellenic 
belief as the god who averts sickness ; and such cult-phrases as 
"Adre€lxaxos "Emtxovptos, which could allude quite generally to 
any kind of help or salvation, come to acquire a special 
signification as applied to the divinity of health at Athens 
and Phigaleia 21, 715, 

Yet we are not able to show that the development of the 
science of medicine owed anything to these Apolline cults. In 
the earliest stages of the therapeutic art, ‘medicine’ is likely 


® Eph. Arch. 1899, p. 5. 

» e.g. Apollo ‘fraratos at Epidauros 
and ‘AcwAnmés ‘Traraics at Paros 
(Geogr. Reg. s.v. Epidauros), ?de- 
ascended remotely from the Thessalian 
Hypata. 

© We may explain the dedications 
*Awéd\Aom "AceAnmé as we should explain 


those to ‘AOnvg Nixy or Tlocadan 
"EpexOei; but we must reckon with the 
possibility of the omission of the «ai 
and with the two words being really 
proper names of independent persons. 

4 Cf. R. 209 and Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Epidauros. 


V 
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y 
: to be dominated by religion, and works, by inspiration, the 


superstition of dreams, mimetic dance or spell; for as disease 
is usually regarded as something demoniac, so the means 
chosen to avert it are likely to be spiritual or supernatural 
rather than physical. And Apolline ‘medicine’ in Greece 
belongs to the pre-scientific and—merely in this sense—savage 
stage. The people of Kleonai consult the Delphic oracle as 
to a remedy against the plague; and they are bidden to 
sacrifice a goat at sunrise; the plague was stayed, and hence- 
forth they were in the habit of sending* a bronze goat to 


( Apollo 211. The Spartans, when afflicted with the same 


trouble, apply to the same oracle, and are advised to invite 
Thaletas, the musician from Crete, who heals them of their 
disorder by his music». The story is charming and genial, 
and marks the high pitch of the artistic temperament of the 
Hellene ; but the attitude which it reveals towards natural 
laws may still be called primitive. Nor does Apollo appear 
to have advanced far in medical science through his partner- 
ship with Asklepios at Epidauros ; the interesting inscription 
of the fourth century B.C. discovered there and mentioned 
above shows that the Epidaurian therapeutics of that period— 
in spite of Asklepios who is evidently the leading partner— 
were almost as far removed from science as the system which 
prevails at Loretto and in some faith-healing circles in 
America. There is the glimmering of a possible science in 
the treatment of two cases of eye-disease °, but all the cures 
imply a miracle, namely the dream-revelation, and in nearly 
every case it is merely the miraculous power of the god 
Asklepios that effects the cure. Yet in two respects the 
quaint record betrays the possibilities of mental advance: in 
the first place, there was evidently considerable scepticism 
in the air, and in the second, neither the deity nor the priests 
appear to have demanded faith as a condition of the miraculous 


* As Pausanias uses the specially goat, that carries with him the sins and 
ritualistic word dwowéurovot we may evils of the people. 
suspect that this consecration of the > Plat. 1146 D. 
goat arose from an old practice at ° Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3339, il. 36 
Kleonai of ‘sending away’ the scape- and 76. 
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cure. Given such negative advantages, medical science was 
certain to progress. And later Greek medicine undoubtedly 
ywed something to Greek cult, but it was to the cult of 
Asklepios rather than Apollo; for the latter god appears 
‘o have mainly retired from this special function in favour 
of his adopted son*. Pindar indeed was still able to main- 
tain that it was Apollo rather than any other power who 
had revealed to men and women ‘the art of healing fell 
liseases *5,”’ but the predominance of Asklepios in this matter 
had begun at least as early as the period of Arctinos; and 
Hippokrates, the father of the science, was believed to have 
derived his experience from the Asklepios-shrine of Kos?. 
Nevertheless, on the whole thére was no single deity who 
was so devotedly the patron of the higher arts, and occa- 
sionally even of the science, of Hellas, as Apollo; and the 
relation between the religion and the intellectual life of 
the people, a momentous question for all religious history, 
claims some consideration in this chapter of Greek cults; but 
it could only be adequately treated in the course of: a general 
comparison between the Hellenic and the leading world- 
religions. 

The great and original idea, which is expressed in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, that the intellectual 
or philosophic life is acceptable to God and brings men into 
communion with the divine nature—is there any reflection 
of this, we may ask, in the popular religion? We should 
hardly expect to find any, so far as pure science or abstract 
philosophy is concerned—for the craving for these was not 
likely to be included among the popular impulses and needs 
which shaped and determined the public cults of Hellas. 
Among the vast number of appellatives that are attached 
to the personages of Greek polytheism there is scarcely one 
that designates any deity purely as an intellectual power °. 

® The recent excavations at Paros Aeox7véptos which we recover by means 
show the union of the two worships ofan obvious emendation of a corrupt 
there and the gradual predominance of passage in Photius (R. 227) wasattached 
that of Asklepios (R. 161). to Apollo as president of the intellectual 

» Strab. 657. debates in the Adoxa, these public 

* It is probable that the curious title places being consecrated to him. 
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It was much indeed—in fact an achievement in the psychology 
of religion—that the religious imagination of the race should 
have evolved such personal forms as the Muses. But in 
popular cult, as the recently discovered inscription from 
Thespiai shows, these were only worshipped as the divinities 
of song, dance, and poetry*. A Muse of metaphysics or 
astronomy are figments of Plato’s brain or of the Alexandrine 
savants ; and in the later consecration of the various branches 
of investigation and speculation to the various Muses there is 
probably less of religious reality than in the playful passage 
of the Phaedrus*, where the friendship of Kalliope and 
Ourania is held out as an inducement to the study of 
philosophy and ‘ divine lore.’ 

We may say then that Apollo’s connexion with the Muses, 
of which there is some cult-evidence 2*"-2%, but which was not 
aboriginal nor essential to him or to them, does not at once 
reveal him as the patron-deity of that life which the leading 
philosophers of Hellas regarded as most divine. Nevertheless, 
the influence of Greek philosophy, the prestige of the great 
men of science and letters, was able to work upon that chief 
exponent of popular religious thought, the Delphic oracle: 


- and in various legends about the wise men of Greece, in the 


story of the award of the tripod to Thales, of the verdict 
adjudging the palm of wisdom to Socrates, the Pythian god 
appears recognized as the umpire of the intellectual world. 
The contemplative life of study was said to have been specially 
enjoined upon Zeno by a Delphic oracle, that bade him 
‘hold intercourse with the dead’*; and Maximus Tyrius¢ 
speaks of the philosophic life as that ‘which Diogenes 
chose freely, the life which Apollo assigned and Zeus com- 
mended.’ We find also ’AA7@ea or Truth embodied as a divine 
personage not infrequently in Greek literature, and personified 
as an intellectual as well as a moral power, as an emanation of 
* Plut. Qsaest. Conv. 9. 14, 7 (p. art, and whether it belonged to public 
746 F) declares that at Sikyon one of worship. 
the Muses was called WoAupadea: but » p. 259 D. 
we have no means of ascertaining what ° Diog. Laert. (Thales), 1. 1, § 29 
was the popular interpretation of this (cf R. 34*); id. (Zeno), 7. 1, § 3. 
name, whether it connoted science or ad 36, 5. 
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God *, and—what concerns us specially here—as the foster- 
nurse of Apollo”. The chorus of youths in Plato’s state swear 
to the truth of their words in the name of the god of truth, 
Paian-Apollo*, whom Empedocles had called the Ppiy tepy, 
the divine mental force of the world. It is credible then that 
the popular imagination was to some extent familiarized, 
probably through Delphi, with the exalted conception of the 
philosophers that the pursuit of intellectual truth was a divine 
function and an act of worship. 

Still more clearly recognized and none the less striking was 


Vv 


the consecration of the artist-life to Apollo”. Already in the (7 


Homeric period he is the god of song and music, the god 
who strikes the lyre in the company of the Olympians, and 
who shares with the Muse the power of inspiring the poet, 
‘the divine man‘.’ The later literature is broadcast with 
passages that embody this idea of him, and it is presented 
freely in ritual and occasionally in cult-appellatives. When 
we examine closely the details of the great Apolline festivals, 
we find that the Pythia enjoyed this distinction over the 
Olympia, that its musical and artistic character predominated 
over its athletic, and this is also true of the Karneia. And 
hence we may explain such epithets as évaywmos, dovdxtas, 
Movoaios, and Movcayérns **°-3°° as arising from this dedication 
of Hellenic music and song to Apollo. The two latter epithets 
require a moment’s attention. Already in the Homeric 
poetry, Apollo and the Muses are the peers of song and 
music, and though often joining company, yet they are 
independent sources of poetic inspiration. Hesiod maintains 
the same view, and reveals at the same time that the Heli- 
conian cult was entirely non-Apolline. ‘The singers and the 
harpers on the earth are from the Muses and Apollo the Far- 


® Pind. O/. 11. 6. 

> Plat. Quaest. Conv. p. 657 E; cf. 
the citation of Stobaeus from ‘Eppod éx« 
tan wpds Tar. (Flori/, 11. 8)—man being 
an imperfect being cannot see or speak 
the truth, he can only rise to the height 
of true thought by the will of God. 
And Plato is capable of regarding scien- 


tific ignorance, for instance a false state- 
ment in astronomy, as blasphemy against 
God (Zaws, p. 821). 

© Laws, 664 C. 

¢ Od. 8. 488: in Od. 22. 347 the 
inspirer of the poet is simply called 
eds. 
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darter *;’ but in his invocation of the Heliconian goddesses he 
ignores the god altogether*. This phenomenon is frequent 
enough in Greek polytheism with its functional and depart- 
mental deities: two independent divinities or divine groups 
in different localities are allotted identical functions, and if 
they pass beyond their original frontiers, the subordination 
of the one to the other is probable sooner or later. There- 
fore Apollo as the stronger power becomes Movoayérys, .or 
Movcapyos, the ‘leader of the Muses.’ A fragment of Ter- 
pander is the first literary expression of the idea, which was 
amplified by Sappho 2*°~2%; it is possible that it was sug- 
gested by a very early art-scheme in which Apollo was 
presented preceding or escorting the Muses. We are not 
sure that Movoayérns became an actual cult-title, as Movcatos 
appears to have been ; in all probability it did, for Arrian, in 
a context which otherwise is a correct record of Greek ritual, 
declares that ‘those who devote themselves to education offer 
thanksgiving to the Muses, to Apollo Mousagetes, Mnemosyne, 
and Hermes *°,’ 

A question of interest, and perhaps answerable, arises now: 
how did Apollo acquire this predominant patronage of music 
and song? The unscientific nature of the attempt to deduce 
each and all the various qualities of a divinity from. some 
single root-idea has long since been exposed ; and we should 
no longer be satisfied with, or spend time in considering, the 
view that Apollo was fond of music because he was the god 
of the sun. In tracing the evolution of any divinity, among 
the determining causes we must often reckon the peculiar 
character of the worshippers belonging to a certain stock or 
a certain locality. But no hypothesis framed on these lines 
will help us here, such for instance as O. Miiller’s, who tried 
to explain the character of Apollo almost wholly in the light 
of the Dorian temperament; for we cannot discover the 


= Theog. 94-95 : Miiller, Die Doréer 
(2. 2, 8, § 10), would interpret these 
lines as meaning that the «@aporai 
belong to Apollo, the poets to the Muses, 
for he maintains that Apollo was only 
the patron of stringed music in the 


earlier period, never of poetry ; the dis- 
tinction is quite unnatural, and Od. 8. 
488 refutes him : his dogma also that 
the Muses and Apollo never met in cult 
is denied by the record of Megalopolis 
(R. 230). 
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special tribe whose home was the cradle of Apolline worship, 
nor does it appear that one Greek stock was more or less 
devoted to music than another. Nor does it help us to say 
that he became pre-eminently a god of music, merely because 
his earliest festivals were accompanied by musical ritual; for 
it is probable that this was an invariable accompaniment of 
all the early Greek worship*. And it would probably be an 
anachronism to argue that Apollo acquired the patronage of 
this art, because he was from the outset a divinity of the 
higher culture in general. We may come nearer to the true 
explanation when we reflect that Dionysos also had a pro- . 
nounced taste for a certain kind of music, and especially for 
the dramatic chorus, and that this gift that he gave was 
undoubtedly associated with the god’s other boon of the wine. 
Dionysos ‘was also a prophet, and prophecy was Apollo’s 
birthright. It is probable, in fact, that the inspiration of the 
prophet and the afflatus of the poet were regarded at one 
time as related phenomena arising from the same divine cause: 
we have seen, for instance, that water was a common source of 
Apolline divination, and it was occasionally also believed to be 
the source of the Muses’ inspiration, just as in Vedic mythology 
the intoxicating ‘soma’ was supposed to open the eyes of 
the seer and to quicken the song of the poet®, Orpheus and 
Kinyras of Cyprus were prophets as well as singers°, and Olen, 
Apollo’s oldest and chief singer, was by ancient tradition the 
‘first prophet of the god and the first framer of epic song,’ the 
original composer of the hexametric verse *. Apollo, therefore, 
who in the very early days of Hellenic religion was pre- 
eminent in the sphere of prophecy, was the most likely divinity 
to annex the province of music and song, especially as his 
divination was free from the gloom that enshrouded many of 
the chthonian pavreia. We must at the same time attribute 
some weight to the probability that his festivals at Delphi 
and Delos were already brilliant at a very remote period and 


* Thus the poet in Od. 22. 347 is said p. 109. 
‘to sing both to gods and men’. ° Tac. Hest. 2.3; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
b Vide Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 398 P. 
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might have attracted the best poetical and musical talent even 
before the time of Homer. Again, his faculties as a healer, 
which appear to have been among the earliest of his endow- 
ments, would naturally bring him, as we have seen, into close 
association with music and song, these being so much in vogue 
for the purpose of incantation and charm-cures *. 

Having won the hegemony in this domain of art, the 
Apolline worship came to exert a potent and stimulating 
influence upon the development of Greek music and lyric: 
and probably nowhere else in the whole range of religious 
_ history is the legislative power of religion over the technique 
of art so clearly marked as here. The full exposition of 
the subject belongs to a different history’; and only the 
briefest reference to the facts is permissible now, to show 
how and why a certain type of music and metre possessing 
certain ethical or psychic quality became appropriated to 
Apollo. In the earliest record that bears at all on this 
question we find the x:@dpa, or the stringed instrument, which 
we may call the lyre, his special attribute; and we may 
be content to suppose with O. Miiller that the reason for 
this lay simply in its use in his earliest ritual and festivals, 
the lyre being probably the chief national instrument of 
Hellas in the Homeric and pre-Homeric periods. No doubt 
it was used as an accompaniment to the Paian, the oldest 
Apolline hymn, which, as we have seen, was partly a war-song, 
partly an invocation of the god’s help against sickness, and 
which was always stately and of fair omen. The serious and 
elevated character which such religious service would give to 
the lyre-music was further maintained by its association with 
heroic song. And even for the simple ritual of the harvest-field, 


* Miiller, Dee Dorzer (2. 2, 8, § 10), 
supposes that music was also associated 
with the Apolline ed@apors: this is only 
proved so far as the cure of disease 
was regarded as a «dGapors (cf. R. 273° 
with Plut. 1146 D): it does not appear in 
the Apolline purifications from madness 
or guilt, though the Bacchic dance and 
song were supposed to have this effect 


on the Maenads, vide Plat. Laws, p. 
790 E, and Apoll. 3%5/, 2. 2, 3 (Me- 
lampus cures the madness of the Proe- 
tides, per’ dAaAaypou xal rivos ivOfov 
xopelas), 

b Vide, for instance, G. S. Farnell’s 
Greek Lyric Poetry, pp. 34-44, ‘Mu- 
sical accompaniment of Greek song.’ 
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for instance, for the singing of the harvest-hymn, which was 
called the Linos-song, the stringed instrument was used rather 
than the pipe or flute. The latter was no doubt of immemorial 
antiquity, and Homer was well acquainted with it, but only 
mentions it in connexion with the shepherds’ melody, or the 
bridal-procession in the street, or with the festal merriment in 
the camp of the victorious Trojans. It was in post-Homeric 
times that it came into vogue in the religious services, mainly 
in the wilder cult of Dionysos, or in the melancholy and 
pathetic liturgies of the Cybele-Attis worship of Asia Minor. 
It has been supposed that the Apolline religion which, by 
reason of the sanity and brightness now belonging to it, was 
certainly alien to these, was alien also to the flute-music, 
which was specially expressive of the later Phrygo-Thracian 
religious sentiment that penetrated Greece after the eighth 
or seventh century. No doubt the myth of Marsyas was 
interpreted as expressing this antagonism, and Plato contrasts 
the lyre-music of Apollo with the instruments of Marsyas 
which the philosopher confemns and rejects*. But the 
- Opposition between the ‘two systems need not have been felt 
at once, nor did the Apolline ritual everywhere maintain this 
puritanical attitude. The musical symbolism in the legend of 
the death of Marsyas, which was probably not the original 
significance of the story”, may have been an aftergrowth of 
the sixth century : we note the same intention in the Attic 
myth of the fifth century concerning Athena and the flute- 
loving Satyr. The tradition which associated Apollo with the 
death of Linos may have been older, but it does not bear at 
all on the present point, namely, the opposition between an 
Apolline and an innovating system of music®. On the other 
hand some of the earliest or mythical masters of the flute, 
such as Olympos and Kinyras, had the closest connexion and 


* Rep. p- 399- © O. Miiller (op. cit. 2. 3, 8, § 12) 

> The story of the flaying of Marsyas wrongly explains the Linos-story: in 
and his hanging on a pine-tree was the Argive version, which is based on 
probably one of a common type of old ritual, Apollo is his father and 
legends arising from vegetation-ritual; avenger: vide Paus. 2. 19, 8, Konon, 
our earliest authority is Herodotus, 7.26. 19: he is always a harp-player. 
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friendship with Apollo*. And, after all, the new and fasci- 
nating instrument won its way into all the great centres of 
his worship. It is only at Delphi where we hear of temporary 
resistance : in the second Pythiad, according to Pausanias, the 
auletic competitions which had been allowed in the first, were 
abolished, because the Amphictyons regarded the flute as 
unsuitable to an Apolline festival on account of its melancholy 
character and its association with elegiac poetry and funeral 
rites %6e, But Pausanias does not seem to have been aware, as 
Strabo was, that the prohibition was afterwards withdrawn***: 
the later writers on music describe a vdéuos avAnrixds in vogue 
at Delphi, which was an entirely musical representation of 
the battle of Apollo and Python, and was attributed by 
Plutarch to Olympos **°; and one of the recently discovered 
Delphic hymns of the second century B.C. was clearly intended 
to be sung to the mingled accompaniment of the lyre and the 
flute>. The latter appears at an early period to have gained 
a place in the musical ritual of the Delphic Stepteria, the 
festival which dramatized the death of Python, Apollo's 
flight and return from Tempe *** “At Delos we hear of 
choruses and hyporchemata accompanied by string and wind- 
music #36, Even the Cretans, who were so devoted to the 
lyre that for a long time they used it alone for their battle- 
music°’, and who produced early masters of legendary fame 
for their lyre-playing*, at last send forth Thaletas, a dis- 
tinguished flute-player, to Sparta, where he appears to have 
composed songs with wind-accompaniment for the Gymno- 
paidia®: perhaps it was to him that the Spartans owed the 
fashion of marching to battle with the sound of the flute. In 
fact, so popular was the new music from the seventh century 
onward, that Apollo was actually reputed to be its inventor, 


* In a late version, which obviously the remarkable sarcophagus recently 
borrowed from the Marsyas story, discovered by the Italians near Phaistos, 
Apollo kills Kinyras out of musical we find it in the hands of a worshipper 


emulation ; Schol. Hom. J/. 11. 30. clad in a long robe who is one of a pro- 
> Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 393. cession in the cult of the donble Axes. 
° Plat. De Music. § 26. © This appears probable from Pit. 


* The seven-stringed lyre was known De Maus. § 10; but vide Bergk, Lsterat.- 
in Crete in the ‘Minoan’ period: on Gesch. 2, p. 228, n. 94. 
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possibly deriving from it one or two of his cult-titles* and 
allowing flutes to be dedicated in his temples ™ ; nor was its 
tone regarded as essentially lugubrious °. 

It seems then that the Greek world were laneersivindied 
than Plato in this matter, and that the distinction between 
Apolline and Dionysiac music did not resolve itself into the 
difference between string and wind. It was the difference, 
rather, between a statelier, severer, more ethical system of 
rhythm and harmony and a laxer and more passionate, really 
in some sense the difference between the music Plato approved 
and that. which he reprobated ; perhaps a modern analogy 
might explain it as the difference between the styles of Bach 
and Wagner. It is Pindar who first characterizes the 
specially Apolline style in the words of the fifth Pythian ode: 
‘the god has given to whomsoever he will the lyre and the 
Muse’s inspiration, and brings into our hearts the peaceful 
law-abiding temper **.’ This is the sedate, ‘ordered and 
chastened’ music, with its strongly marked ethical qualities, 
that Plutarch 2% contrasts with the ‘dithyrambs of Dionysos, - 
full of passion and change®.’ And it is for this reason that 
Plato is moved to maintain that the earliest real education is 
the musical education first given through Apollo and the 
Muses 4, and to condemn the flute as immoral because of the 
great variety of its notes, because it was too ‘ pan-harmonic’®. 
Fortunately, Plato’s views about this particular instrument did 
not affect the development of European wind-music: the 


* e. g. Aovderas (R. 226): AdAarhis— 
an epithet of Apollo K:@apy3ds on coins of 
Magnesia—etymologically cannot be 


‘laughter of the flute’: yet Plutarch 
ventures to assert ‘that it is only recently 
that the flute has dared to raise its voice 


derived from avAds the flute (R. 225); 
probably from some unknown place- 
name AvAai (Steph. s.v. mentions two 
places of this name in Lyciaand Cilicia). 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Gott. Gelehrt. 
Ams. 1900, p. 573, suggest that “TAa 
in Pausanias (vide R. 3) is a mistake for 
Atdai; but Pausanias’ reading is sup- 
ported by the derivative ‘TAdrns. 

» In a beautiful passage in the Bac- 
chae (1. 380) Euripides speaks of the 


on glad occasions, in old time it was 
devoted to the service of sorrow,’ 
Pp. 394C. 

° Plato also, in the Laws, takes the | 
Paean and the Dithyramb as two oppos- 
ing types, p. 7oo: in the Hyakinthia, 
where the flute played a prominent part, 
the paean was sung in anapaestic metre 
and ‘in a high pitch,’ vide R. 247. 

¢ Laws, 654 A. 

* Rep. p. 399. 
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artist has never been stopped by the philosopher: but as 
regards the question of ethics involved, Plato seems to have 
been in agreement with the ancient theory and practice of 
some leading Greek states ; if, indeed, we may trust Plutarch, 
who tells us that ‘in old time the men of Lacedaemon, 
Mantinea, Pellene, selected one musical mode, or at most very 
few, such as conduced to the correction of our moral nature ®*.’ 
And the passage just quoted from the Repudlie is well illus- 
trated by the story that Athenaeus has preserved © concerning 
Timotheos of Miletos: this versatile Ionian musician came to 
Sparta and gave a performance—no doubt at Apollo's 
festival of the Karneia—on a ‘ magadis,’ an oriental harp with 
many strings; the Spartan magistrates accused him of ‘cor- 
rupting the ancient music,’ and some one proceeded gravely to 
cut out the superfluous strings from the offensive instrument, 
but Timotheos defended himself and his magadis by pointing 
to a small statue of Apollo, that they happened to possess, 
holding a lyre of the same number of chords*®. The poetry 
of Terpander was specially devoted to Sparta and the 
Karneia festival; and the fragments preserved, with their 
earnest ethical quality, their high religious exaltation, may be 
taken as types of Apolline music: they show too the stately 
march of the spondaic rhythm, also the attractiveness for 
Apollo of the dactylic and hexametric metres with their old 
heroic and worshipful associations ; and Christodoros speaks 


of the soothing effect of Terpander’s lyric on the hearts of the 


Spartans who were wearied with the troubles of the Amyclean 
war 4, 

Accepting then the fact, we may conclude with the question 
how a style with such strongly marked characteristics came in 
the best ages to be consecrated to this divinity. Shall we 
believe, as O. Miiller seemed to desire us, that Apollo started 
with a fixed ethical and spiritual character that demanded 
a certain style of stately, reposeful, and bright music? There 
may be some degree of truth in such a dogma, so far, for 


®* De Mus. c. 32. of the charge and his own defence, 
D p. 636 e (from Artemon). Ml, 315-45. 
© The newly-discovered papyrus with @ Eepkras. li. 115-16. 

Timotheos’ poem contains his account 
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instance, as we may be justified in believing that his aversion 
to the things of the lower world and to the ritual of death was 
an ancient trait in him that would at once make its impress 
on the forms of art-expression: the glimmer of brightness 
about him may be part of the aboriginal concept, as also his 
eminently public and political character, which kept him from 
any interest in domestic life and female vocations and needs, 
and would tend to appropriate to him a specially manly or : 
martial style. But the dogma is hazardous on the whole. In 
the pre-Homeric period we are not sure that the ethical 
psychology of each divine personality was at all clearly 
marked: and the Phoebus Apollo of Homer is not such a 
character as at once to suggest the grave and solemn music of 
a Terpander or a Handel. And the dogma may to some 
extent mistake cause for effect ; the art-form need not always 
have been the effect of a certain divine conception, but itself 
may have often helped to evolve and to modify that con- 
ception. And the prior cause may frequently have been 
ritualistic: ritual, as it produced a certain mythology, pro- 
duced also a certain type of art in accordance with its own 
practical aims, and this in its turn helped to make articulate 
the worshipper’s imagination of the divinity: the idea of the 
divine personality, thus fixed, reacts on the art-form, and 
fixes and conserves certain types. It is particularly the study 
of the Apolline cult that suggests these general reflections : 
for we find in it a special ritual with an appropriate form of 


art that was evidently of great antiquity, the ritual of the _. 


Paean, composed originally in hexameters, and consecrated to 
Apollo as the healer and the giver of victory, and both from 
metre and its occasion certain to evolve a stately and 
euphemistic style. 

Again, an early feature of his festivals was the group-dance, 
accompanied by song, that developed into the composition 
known as the hyporchema: this was a dance of the young 
men or warriors representing some action with song accom- 
paniment®*: the earliest example of this may have been the 


® In the fifth century the hyporchema comic dance (id. 630 e), and women 
was no longer specially Apolline (e.g. joined in it (631 c). 
Athenae. 617 c): it degenerated into a 


— 
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dance called the ‘Crane dance,’ invented, it was said, by 
Theseus, who with his young men danced round the altar at 
Delos a mimetic representation of the labyrinth and probably 
the adventure of the Minotaur **8, In Sparta the group- 
dancing in Apollo’s ritual took on a martial character, the 
‘music’ in the Gymnopaidia commemorated an incident of 
battle #218 and the Karneia appears to have admitted a dance 
of armed men **°, And the vepos, or solemn religious hymn, 
sung by the poet with lyre accompaniment, originated in this 
worship ; a stately measure and form were inevitable here, as the 
singer himself appears at first to have impersonated the god*: 
subsequently its theme became narrative or half-mimetic, the 
vowos tuOexds, for instance, a musical rendering of the struggle 
with Python 64, It is early to estimate how such early 


: ritualistic celebrations would tend towards consecrating a 


distinct ethical style as appropriate to this divinity. And 
this Apolline music was made articulate and to some extent 
stereotyped at a period before Hellas was invaded and 
captured by the wilder worship of Dionysos and the orgiastic 
passion of the Asiatic religion. Uncontaminated by these, 


‘Apollo and his Muse were able to retain to a late period 


' something of their old stateliness and calm. 


The application of a moral standard to art is familiar to 
ourselves. What may appear startling to most moderns is 
that a question of art-expression should be regarded as 
essentially a religious question: but such surprise only reveals 
a vacuum in our religious consciousness, and in this one respect 
Greek religion may appear richer and deeper than our own. 
The Apolline cult rendered great service to society, as we 
have seen and shall see, and by developing the sense of 
religious purity some service to the individual conscience ; but 
its unique achievement was that through it, more than through 
any other ancient worship, the intellectual life and the work of 
the thinker and the artist were consecrated to God. _ 


* Vide R. 225: the idea that the deity descends from the archaic con- 
performer in a ritual personates the ception of priesthood. 


CHAPTER V 


APOLLINE RITUAL 


THE record of the ritual and festivals consecrated to the 
Apolline worship has more than a merely antiquarian interest, 
for no part of the history of the god reveals more clearly 
the intimacy of his association with the primitive and the 
advanced stages of Hellenic civilization. 

We may observe, in the first place, that the ceremonies 
as far as they are recorded are open and public, nor is there 
any indication of an Apolline ‘mystery’ with secret rites of 
initiation, though private guilds mainly in the later period 
were sometimes instituted in his honour. We have only © 
two examples of a nightly and mystic service, namely 
the special preparation of the Argive priestess and the 
Klarian prophet *; and here the officiating individuals enter 
into communion with the deity through sacrament. Other- 
wise the sacrifices are mainly of the usual Hellenic form, 
being occasionally bloodless oblations, but far more frequently 
animal-offerings, among which we must reckon with a survival 
of human sacrifice 7"*~*"°. The former *® are found in the 
Delian-Hyperborean ritual of the dzapyal, and belong there- 
fore to the oldest period; and in Delos stood the famous 
altar of Apollo the Father, known in later times as ‘the 
holy’ or ‘righteous’ altar, because of the ritual law that 
forbade the shedding of blood upon it. Clemens speaks 
of it as most ancient, and Porphyry supposes that the. 
vegetarian-ritual with which it was associated descended from 

* Vide supra, pp. 128, 216, 224. the form of the statement is indefinite, 
Strab. p. 468 (bk. 10, c. 10), mentions and it is quite possible that he intends 
Apollo among those deities who were only rd xopudy to apply to Apollo. 


worshipped with orgiastic rites, choral > Vide p. 161. 
celebrations and mystic initiation; but 
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the earliest period of human history when man was innocent 
of blood. But we have no general rule by which we can 
determine the bloodless to be earlier than the blood-offering ; 
and it is significant that near the ‘holy’ stood the ‘horned’ 
altar, that took its name from the ‘horns of consecration,’ 
a type that Dr. Arthur Evans has made known to us as 
of Mycenaean origin *, and which arose from some ritual of 
animal sacrifice. The instances he gives us belong mainly 
to Cretan worship, and the ‘horned altar’ of Delos is associated 
with the legend of Theseus and Crete *, and may therefore 
belong to as ancient a period of the Delian cult as the other. 
No general hypothesis has as yet been put forth that would 
explain the distinction common in Greek religion between 
the blood-offering and the bloodless. Servius, quoting vaguely 
from Varro, assures us that there were many altars of Apollo 
and ‘his son, probably Asklepios, where the same rule 
obtained as at the Delian?” ; and we have an example at 
Athens of cereal offerings to the two divinities in a joint- 
worship #76, Stephanus records a quaint child’s story that 

reserves the legend of a similar ritual at Patara?"’. Finally, 
in the Attic Pyanepsia ™®, we have traces of a ritual in which 
vegetables consecrated to the god were consumed in a sacra- 
mental meal. We can scarcely hope to find a hypothesis 
that will cover every case; but we may explain the blood- 
lessness of the ‘holy’ altar in Delos if we may surmise that it 
had been built to receive the ‘Hyperborean’ offerings of 
cereals in the ancient days when the Ionians first settled 
in Delos and diverted their oblations from Delphi to this new 
home of their Father-God. 

As regards the other type of sacrifice, we find all the usual 
animals of the pastoral and agricultural society consecrated 
to Apollo, and no one kind seems specially predominant, 
in the later period at least. But we have reason to suppose 
that the goat was of peculiar sanctity and respect in the 
more primitive times when Apollo was worshipped as the goat- 
herd?2"4*, At Delphi it long remained the favoured victim 
with which to propitiate the prophetic god’, and a story 

* Hell. Journ. 190%, p. 135, &c.; cf. 192, Fig. 66. 
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was in vogue that goats were the original discoverers of the 
oracular powers of the site: the Eleusinian offering of a goat 
to Apollo Pythios probably preserved a Delphic tradition 45. 
In the Laconian feast called the KozmiSes no other sacrificial 
animal was allowed, and all the people ceremoniously partook 
of its flesh, eating it with a special kind of bread **%. The 
same victim was sacrificed to Apollo ’Amorpématos, ‘ the Averter 
of ill, in the Marathonian tetrapolis?*4; and the men of 
Kleonai, as we have seen, when threatened by the plague, 
offered a he-goat at sunrise and dedicated a bronze figure of 
one at Delphi*!'; and when the worship was introduced 
into Rome the Greek ritual was borrowed. The goat-sacrifice 
may often have been piacular, the animal dying for the sins 
of the people, and in some way representing the community. 
But the only trace of the ‘theanthropic’ character of this 
animal is found in a Roman cult, of which the rites may 
have been Hellenic—a goat was sacrificed according to Aulus 
Gellius, ‘humano ritu,’ to Vejovis, who was sometimes iden- 
tified with Apollo?’44, Finally, the aegis seems to have 
been part of the magical outfit of Apollo as of Zeus in the 
Homeric period, and this was only the divine goat-skin that 
derived its prophylactic and thaumaturgic qualities from the 
potency of the sacrificial altar and from the communion 
between the animal and the God*. | 

Of the significance of the wolf in the legend and ritual 
of Apollo Lykeios ***, enough has perhaps been said>. But 
we may note again the curious story that it was a wolf that 
brought to Apollo the purifying laurel-bough from Tempe 
after the slaughter of Python. As we know that the same 
ceremony was performed in a Delphian festival by a young 
priest, we may find a clue to the story in the supposition 
that in prehistoric times the officiating minister was called 
by the name, and perhaps appeared in the guise, of a wolf, 
just as the ministers of Poseidon were themselves called 
ravpo. The scholiast on Sophocles mentions that according 
to common report wolves were actually sacrificed to the 
wolf-god at Argos, and if we could accept this as authentic, 


* Vide vol. 1, p. 100. > Vide p. 114 seq. 
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and could discover that the sacrificers really partook of the 
flesh or blood of the offering, we should have most of the 
elements here of that type of sacrifice which Robertson 
Smith has described as the sacramental eating of the thean- 
thropic animal. 

The problem of the Sminthian worship * touches the ques- 
tion of these animal-incarnations of the deity. Modern 
anthropology has tended to assume a totemic origin for the 
Cretan-Aeolic cult of Apollo the mouse-god, while admitting 
the hypothesis that a higher Hellenic has here imposed itself 
upon a lower non-Hellenic religion. The ritual-facts that 
have to be considered ¢an be very briefly stated :- mice are 
said to have been worshipped by a certain stock in the Troad 
and to have been treated with reverence in the temple of 
Apollo Smintheus; the god derived his title from them, 
and the figure of a mouse was carved by Skopas beneath 
the foot of his statue, probably as a ‘speaking’ symbol. 
Apart from outside analogies, this is all we know of the 
local cult-fact. It may mean as much as Mr. Andrew 
Lang ° and others have discerned in it, or it may mean much 
less. The general question that it might raise concerning 
Greek religion and sociology cannot be discussed here, and 
would perhaps in any case be irrelevant; because we are 
very probably confronted here with phenomena of non- 
Hellenic origin. It may be sufficient for the present to 
observe, first, that Aelian’s phrase ‘ the inhabitants of Amaxitos 
in the Troad worship the mouse’ is extremely vague, as it 
might indicate cither a serious cult of the mouse as a mysterious 
divine power or a trifling and occasional propitiation of a little 
animal harmful to the crops; secondly, that Apollo as the agri- 
cultural deity might naturally be supposed to be in some way 
answerable for the field-mice, occasionally—according to the 
various cult-legends—sending them as a plague or to assist his 
Cretan followers and occasionally destroying them, and that 
certain mice might be kept in his temple and treated kindly in 
order to persuade the rest of their tribe to do no harm to 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Aeolis. 
> Custom and Myth, p. 103 (Apollo and the mouse). 


CE 
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the fields ; thirdly, that there is no indication that Apollo was 
regarded as incarnate in the mouse, or that his worshippers 
in Aeolis ate mice ceremoniously, as certain Semites may 
have.done *, or ever offered them in sacrifice to him: finally, 
that there is no record or hint of a totemic mouse-tribe in 
this district. 

We must be careful to distinguish the casual propitiation and 
bribing of animals, that was no doubt fairly frequent in Greece 
as in other countries, from permanent and definite animal- 
worship. A ‘sacrifice’ or a bribe was offered to the flies before 
the festival of Apollo at Leukas "5°, as it was at Elis before the 
Zeus-sacrifice, to induce them to go away and not worry the 
sacrificers ; but this does not amount to ‘ fly-worship,’ nor was 
Zeus or Apollo regarded as incarnate in the flies». 

As regards his other sacrificial animals, there is little that 
seems to call for special comment. The sacrifice of the 
wild boar on Mount Lykaion was piacular, for the flesh 
does not appear to have been eaten but was wholly consumed 
at the altar: the same animal appears to have been used 
for ritual purposes occasionally at Delphi: but usually, except 
for lustral or piacular ceremonies, the pig did not figure in 
the Apolline cult or legend, probably for reasons that have 
been given®. In most Greek rituals there are certain ‘ tapus, 
and the explanation generally escapes us. In Apollo’s the 
horse was tabooed, according to Sextus Empiricus 7"*°, and 
horse-sacrifice, as has been shown‘, was always something 
exceptional in Greece. We hear too that dogs were forbidden 
in Delos*"*>, although they were reverentially treated in the 
Attic ritual of Asklepios-Apollo?!**, and we find a figure 
that is probably Apollo accompanied by one on a coin of 
the Cretan Eleutherna °. 

In regard to the records of the sacrifices both in this and 


‘ other cults, the main question of interest is whether we can 


discover a clear sacramental concept in the ceremonies of 


* For the sanctity of the mouseamong 26, 7, Plin. WV. #7. 10, 75. 
Semitic peoples see Robertson Smith, © Vide p. 128. 
Religion of the Semites, p. 338. @ Vide Poseidon-cult, p. 20. 

b Vide Zeus, R. 63: cf. sacrifice to © Vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 393. 
Mviaypos in Arcadia and Elis, Paus. 8. 
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the altar. It emerges, as we have seen, at Argos in a 
private and peculiar ritual*; and we have reason to suppose 
that the victim called at Delphi the déovwrjp, ‘the giver of 
holiness,’ which was slain when the “Oo. were elected, was 
regarded as the temporary incarnation of the deity, so that 
the contact of its flesh or blood or skin could communicate 
holiness to the ‘holy one’ !*”. It seems likely also that 
the goat-sacrifice already mentioned in the Laconian Kozsies 
was a real sacrament, and the people may have believed 
that they were putting themselves into communion with 
Apollo by devouring sacred flesh in which his spirit was 
temporarily incarnate. But elsewhere the record fails us. 
We may apply the term ‘sacrament’ in a non-mystic sense to 
the practice common from Homeric times downwards of the 
deity and the worshippers feasting together at a common 
meal, whereby they all become in some measure of one flesh 
by partaking the same food. We hear of the aapdoctro of 
Apollo at Acharnai®* and in Delos®. How far the idea of 
communion was vitalized in such rites we cannot estimate. 
We can, however, be reasonably sure that there was nothing 
in them that suggested to the worshipper that Apollo was 
himself dying a sacrificial death. 

The Apolline festivals, which have now to be considered, 
range over the spring, summer, and autumn periods of the 
year, and it marks the character of the bright god that none of 
them are known to have fallen in the winter season. The 
Epiphany, or the day of Apollo’s coming, was celebrated by 
certain states usually in the spring or early summer*. And 
certain days in the month appear to have been specially conse- 
crated to him, the first, the seventh, the fourteenth, and the 


® pp. 128, 304. 

b Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delos. 

© In Boeotia the Daphnephoria, a 
spring festival, commemorated his Epi- 
phany (R. 14, 267): in Athens the Thar- 
gelia probably,for Istros describes it in his 
treatise on the 'Em@dyea: (R. 2414) : in 
Delphi there was a feast on his birthday, 
the seventh of Busios (R. 128"), the first 


’ spring month, and this may have been 


identical with the Geopana (R. 264°): an 
obscure legend in Pausanias seems to 
point to an Epiphany-feast of Apollo's 
at Sikyon (vide Geogr. Reg. 5.9. Sikyon). 
It is doubtful if the statement for which 
Vergil is the earliest authority that 
Apollo sojourned in Lycia in the winter 
has any ritualistic value (R. 263 °). 
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twentieth, which mark the different phases of the moon in the 
lunar month. But the seventh day was that in which the god 
especially delighted *; and as this was supposed to be the day 
of his birth he was called “ESdouzayérns, and on this most of 
his great festivals are known to have begun. Sacrifice was 
also offered to him on the other sacred days, and from these 
he derived the appellatives Neopyyios and Elxddios, which 
are all the more singular as there is no other instance of a 
Greek divinity receiving cult-titles in this way from the ritual- 
calendar 5-255, No satisfactory explanation, astronomical or 
other, has been suggested for these facts. We must suppose 
that the consecration of this seventh day was an early event in 
Greek religion, as Hesiod attests it and so many Greek com- 
munities acknowledged it in their Apolline festival service. 

We may distinguish the more purely agrarian feasts from 
those in which the artistic character is the more prominent. 
The former can be usually recognized as harvest-celebrations 
or festivals of the first-fruits, and mostly present certain primi- 
tive features that allow us to group them with other European 
peasant-rituals that have been brought to light and explained 
by modern anthropology. 

The most important of this type were the Karneia, the 
Hyakinthia, and the Thargelia. The leading questions con- 
cerning the Karneia have already been handled, and it remains 
to state the details of the ritual and to estimate the evidence 
from them. 

The Laconian Kameia**!, about which alone we have any 
clear statement of date, fell on the seventh of the month 
Karneios which corresponded to the Athenian Metageitnion, 
nearly to August in our calendar, and lasted for nine days?27™7%3°, 
The ritual, as described, appears to have been partly agrarian, ~ 
partly warlike. A certain functionary was decked with 
garlands, and, after praying for blessings on the city, started 
off running, pursued by certain young men who must be 
unmarried and who were called ocragvAodpéuot or ‘ Grape- 
cluster-runners’: if they caught him, it was a good omen for 

* The festival of the sister goddess sometimes fell on the seventh also: e.g. 
at Antioch, Zidan. 1, p. 236 (Reiske). 

S 2 
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the state, but bad if they failed. This is primitive agrarian 
ritual, instituted to promote the fertility of the harvest and the 
vintage. The other aspect of the whole festival is that of 
which we hear most. Demetrios of Skepsis declared that the 
Lacedaemonian Karneia was a plunots or symbolic representa- 
tion of the military life; but all that he tells us is that the 
men lived and feasted together throughout the whole time, 
divided into nine groups of three phratries, each group 
occupying a place called a Zx:ds, which contained ‘something 
like tents’: he adds that everything was performed ‘ by word 
of command.’ If this were all, we might believe that he has 
mistaken a Feast of Tabernacles, which might be purely 
agrarian, for a military commemoration. But we learn from 
an author quoted in Bekker’s Anecdota that the ‘ gymnopaidia’ 
formed part of the Karneia **!8, and from Sosibios that the 
leaders of the choruses in the gymnopaidia wore crowns of 
palm-leaves that were called @vpearixol and were commemora- 
tive of the victory at Thyrea*, and from another sou.ce that 
the paeans which were sung by the boys contained allusions 
to other historical achievements, such as the fight at Thermo- 
pylae. These choruses then, which were danced by boys, 
youths, and men naked, had a military character. And we 
must believe that this was as much part of the original Karneia 
as the agrarian ritual; for the festival at Cyrene included 
a hoplite-dance, and at Argos its legend and at least part of 
its ritual was clearly military, both the god and the priest 
being there called “Aynrwp, the ‘leader of the host,’ a name 
that was supposed to allude to the invading march of the 
Dorians 7314, It is a legitimate conclusion then that among 
the Dorians, at least, the festival of the ‘god of herds’ had 
taken on a martial character before they reached the Pelo- 
ponnese». In Sparta it afforded an important stimulus to 


* A small bronze statuette has been Wolters, Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst. 1896, 
discovered at Amyklai of a nude lyre- p.8; Eph. Arch. 1892, PL. II. 
playing figure wearing a peculiar crown > Wide, Lakon. Kalte, p. 81, denies 
which is probably a Oupearxéds: it is the military character of the festival 
likely that the figure represents one of altogether, but without considering the 
the choregi in the Gymnopaidia, vide evidence from Argos and Cyrene. 
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the national culture, fostering the arts of music and song. 
The great names of Terpander, Thaletas, and Alkman are 
associated with it: and as the festival-compositions contained 
allusions to stirring contemporary events, so Euripides’ chorus 
imagined that the devotion of Alcestis would be the theme of 
the minstrel at the. Karneia, ‘when the moon was high in 
heavens all night long®.’ 

In this record it is the page of primitive peasant-ritual 
unfolded to us that is most attractive to the anthropologist. 
The running and the pursuit of the garland-man has, in my 
Opinion, been explained on the whole rightly by Dr. Wide 
on the lines which I have indicated above ®; the person who 
is dressed up in the ‘ stemmata,’ a sort of Jack-in-the-green, is 
the incarnation of the vegetation-power who wishes to escape 
after the harvest, but is pursued by the husbandmen, and if 
possible captured. Modern studies in European folk-religion 
have made this ceremony so familiar that there is no need to 
illustrate it here with other examples. It is more necessary 
to remark that this is the only clear instance in ancient Greece 
of this pursuit in a vegetation-ritual surviving in a state-service, 
though there are legendary hints of it elsewhere°, and we may 


* An interesting suggestion has 


of the deity, and the search of the wor- 
recently been made by Mr. Binney in 


shipper, in the cults of Hera (vide Cuts, 


the Class. Rev. 1905, p. 98 (‘ The 
Alcestis as a folk-drama’), that the 
story of Alcestis was really acted at the 
Karneia as a development of an old- 
world mummers’-play, a ‘ vegetation- 
drama’ of death and revival. We may 
believe that there was some ‘mummery’ 
in the Karneia, certain people wearing 
masks, vide p. 262, note b: the question 
whether the festival included a simulated 
death is discussed below, p. 263: Euri- 
pides’ words would certainly gain in 
point if the Alcestis-legend was really 
an integral part of the Laconian celebra- 
tion, but I am not convinced that they 
prove that it was. 

> Op. cit. pp. 73-86. 

© We have ritual and ritual-legend 
expressing the idea of the disappearance 


vol. I, pp. 185-189), and Harmonia 
(Schol. Eur. Phoen. 8); but these are 
not parallel to the pursuit on the har- 
vest-field. We have dim traces in 
legend, but not in any recorded ritual, 
of a pursuit of Dionysos that was per- 
haps analogous to the ceremony of the 
Kameia (Plut. p. 717 A, Schol. Hom. 
if, 6. 131). The priest of Dionysos 
at Potniai pursues one of the descendants 
of the Minyades with drawn sword 
(Plut. Quaest. Graec. 38), but the 
intended victim was always a woman, 
and there is no trace of vegetation- 
ritual. The latter may be the original 
source of the human sacrifice in the 
worship of Aglauros; the victim rans 
round the altar, but there is no mention 
of pursuit, vide vol. 3, p. 19. 
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suspect that it explains the practice observed at Tegea, where 
in the festival of Apollo ’"Ayuevs the priestess of Artemis 
‘pursued some one’*. In the Karneia we need not doubt but 
that the pursued person is the temporary representative of the 
divinity, not necessarily of the unreal Kdpyos, but of Apollo 
Kapveros, who as a deity of vegetation could easily attract to 
himself a peasant-rite that belonged originally to a lower 
stratum of religion. The garlanded runner could take to 
himself the appellatives of the deity in whose service he was 
performing his part, and might be called Kdpyewos Olxéras or 
Kdpvecos Sreyparias or Apouateds. The original idea of the 
race was probably blurred in the later period. We are not 
told that he was called Kdpvos, ‘the ram, or that he or his 
followers » masqueraded in the guise of the sacrificial animal °, 
though the kindred figure of Kpios 4 and the great prevalence 
of animal sacrificial dances in prehistoric Greece may suggest 
this. But whether as the priest who performed the sacrifice 
or as the human counterpart of the ‘theanthropic animal,’ in 
him we may be sure the power of the god was supposed to 
reside. And a double part seems to have been assigned to 
the runner: in his character as priest or votary he invokes 
a blessing, in his character as god he runs away and is pursued. 
With what object? Partly, I would suggest, that the pur- 
suers may touch his sacred person with the grape-clusters 
which they carry in their hands, so that these being impreg- 
nated with his virtue, the whole of the vintage may prosper, 
by the well-known law of magic ritual that the part acts on 
the whole. And if we suppose that the ‘staphylodromi’ then 
ran round the vineyards bearing with them these consecrated 
products, we shall understand the obscure phrase of Hesychius, 


® The ritual was explained by the 
story of the murder of Skephros, the 
friend and votary of Apollo, by Leimon 
(R. 48>). 

> It seems that all those who officiated 
were called Kapyedra:, a name of no 
special significance (R. 23t °). 

° Wide, op. cit. p. 78, concludes too 
much from the passages he quotes from 


Hesychius : the locus 5. v. orepparsaoy 
(BienrAdy te tv topry wopméow dSaipovos) 
no doubt refers to the Kameia, but 
conveys no hint of an animal-masque : 
the others which he gives s.v. 3een- 
Atorai, dicndov, are not necessarily rele- 
vant, cf. Athenae. p. 621 E. 
@ Vide p. 135. 
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who describes these personages as ‘those who stimulate the 
vintage-labourers ’ 751», 

But, according to Wide *, the original object of the pursuit 
was to slay the garlanded man or man-beast who embodied 
the spirit of vegetation, though he does not discuss why it was 
necessary on this theory for the pursuers to carry grape- 
clusters. Now the slaying, whether real or simulated, of the 
representative of vegetation, is a fact of peasant-ritual with 
which we have been made familiar; but it was not universal 
or necessary: he might be kept and put to other uses. But is 
there any suggestion of a slaying of Karneios? Not in any 
record of the ritual, but only in the legend that a certain 
Acarnanian prophet called Karnos was slain, a legend recorded 
by Theopompos?"*, But if we take this story as evidence 
sufficient to prove that the human sacrifice of the representa- 
tive of the god was once a part of the Karneia, we still ought 

not to explain this as an instance of the familiar vegetation- 
~ ritual. 

For according to that legend it is not the garlanded man, 
the ‘ Jack-in-the-green,’ who was slain, but the prophet-priest 
who led the host as the incarnation of Apollo Karneios (or 
Agyieus) and himself called at Argos ‘ Hagetor ’ like the god 
himself: and this is a very different figure. The legend then 
may be evidence of that slaying of the god-priest with which 
readers of Dr. Frazer’s work are familiar, but not of a human 
sacrifice according to harvest-ritual. And if the priest dies 
a sacrificial death, the question must arise how far the god 
was supposed to die also, but this will be more conveniently 
discussed below in connexion with the human sacrifices in 
Apolline cult. But we cannot assign full value to the testi- 
mony of a single legend, unless there is some daéa afforded 
by the actual ritual to support it. And in this case there are 
none : in the Karneia, dissimilar in this to the Hyakinthia, we 
can discover no chthonian rites at all: there is no grave 
of Karnos, no mourning for him, no piacular ceremonies 
recorded °. 


* Op. cit. p. 80. probably from Theopompos—that the 
> Pausanias statement (R.27)—derived Dorian worship of Apollo Karneios 
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We may now consider certain features of the other leading 
Laconian festival, the. Hyakinthia 24-252, This great national 
celebration was held at Amyklai in the month Hekatom- 
baion *46—-which corresponds roughly to the last half of May 
and first half of June—and probably began on the seventh 
! day. Our chief authority for it is the Lakonica of Polykrates, 
from whom Athenaeus quotes the following description *’. 
‘The Laconians celebrate the festival of the Hyakinthia for 
three days: and owing to the sorrow for Hyakinthos they 
neither wear crowns at the evening banquets nor bring in 
bread or cakes to the meal... and they do not sing the paean 
to the god, but having dined with great decorum they depart. 
But on the middle of the three days there is a varied show 
and a great and remarkable gathering. Boys, with their 
tunics tucked up, play on the lyre and sing to the flute, 
striking all the chords at once with the plectron, and sing the 
praises of the god in anapaestic rhythm and high pitch: while 
dancers mingling with them move in an archaic style of 
dancing to the accompaniment of flute and song. Others in 
gay apparel ride through the theatre on horseback, and 
youths formed into very large choruses enter and sing same 
of their native songs. Of the maidens some ride on richly 
decorated chariots of wickerwork, others drive in procession 
their chariot-teams for racing: the whole city is in movement 
_ and festal rejoicing, and on that day they sacrifice a large 
number of victims, and all the citizens invite their friends to 
dinner and even their own slaves.’ . 

As we have already seen, two different streams of religious 
thought and ritual meet in this festival. It begins with a 
service of mourning for Hyakinthos, for the account of 
Polykrates corresponds in this respect with Pausanias’ state- 
ment that offerings were placed in the tomb of Hyakinthos 
before the Apolline sacrifice in the Hyakinthia®. The rule 
against crowns occurs in other chthonian or sorrowful rites in 
Greece ; in the pre-Christian cults such religious sorrow is 
almost entirely confined to the worship of deities and heroes 


was instituted in order to appease the death of Karnos, not necessarily on 
Karneios, merely rests on the story of something he saw in the ritual. 
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of vegetation* and is sympathetic with the passing away of 
the early verdure or with the fall of the year. 

The meal in the evening may have been a sort of funeral 
banquet ; but the rule against eating bread is probably an 
instance of that abstinence from cereals which is occasionally 
ordained before the corn-harvest begins». And as Hyakinthos 
was a vegetation-deity and the festival fell near the beginning 
of June, we must suppose that it had a certain significance for 
the coming harvest. But when we come to the Apolline part 
of the festival everything is changed: there is no nature- 
worship, no vegetation-ritual, and no more sorrow ; the paean 
resounds and men wreathe themselves with ivy at the 
bariquet®: the ceremonies have the air of the gorgeous 
pageantry of a civilized society, great in the arts of music and 
great in war’. Are we then to believe, as Polykrates seems 
‘to desire us, that this characteristically Apolline ritual with its 
lofty music and genial gladness occupied one day alone and 
that this day of rejoicing was intercalated between two days 
of sorrow? We may well say with Aeschylus: xwpls 4 ripy 
OeGy: Apollo's service is not likely to have been thus thrust 
in as an episode into the midst of the service of the dead. We 
cannot naturally explain the rejoicing as commemorative 
of the resurrection of Hyakinthos; for if this was a genuine 
religious dogma of Amyklai®, it would find expression in a 
festival of early spring. The explanation usually accepted ‘ is 
that Polykrates was wrong in regard to the duration of the 


* The only exception I am aware of 
is the bewailing of Achilles by the 
Elean women. 

> In the Megalensia at Rome absti- 
nence from bread was enjoined in the 
fast that preceded the resurrection of 
Attis, when it was probably eaten 
sacramentally; vide vol. 3, p. 389, 
R. 57°, Cybele chapter. 

© See Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Laconia: this shows in Wide’s opinion, 
op. cit. p. 291, a certain assimilation 
of Hyakinthos to Dionysos: the latter 
was a leading god in Amyklai, Paus. 


3. 19, 6. 

4 The exhibition of the shield of the 
Theban hero Timomachos seems to 
point to some military display ™ 

© We have some evidence that it was : 
the apotheosis of Hyakinthos and Poly- 
boia was wrought on the base of the 
Amyclaean statue (3. I19, 4), and 
Nonnus (19. 101) speaks of a singer 
singing of the resurrection of Hyakinthos 
"Apuadaig tivi Oeopg. 

f Vide Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Hya- 
kinthos. 
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festival and the order of the days: if we take certain passages 
in Herodotus® literally, we must believe that it lasted at least 
ten days, and we may suppose that the first part was 
mournful, consecrated to Hyakinthos and probably the 
original pre-Apolline ritual, the latter part joyful and devoted 
solely to the god. On this hypothesis it is not unreasonable 
to connect the Spartan festival of the Hekatombaia ?7** with 
the Hyakinthia®: we know that both occurred in the same 
month, which drew its name from the former, whereas if they 
were really distinct we should have expected the Spartans, 
like other Dorian states 1*!) 55, to have called the month after 
the more distinguished feast. If this theory which connects 
the Hekatombaia with Apolline worship is correct °, it gives 
an additional illustration of that which the Spartan cult of 
Pythios seems to reveal, the paramount political ascendancy 
of Apollo after the consolidation of Laconia under Dorian 
Sparta; for Strabo associates the institution of the Heka- 
tombaia with the synoikismos of ‘the hundred cities ’ 2*, 

It is almost certain also that one of the Laconian festivals 
known as Konies, with its interesting goat-sacrifice noticed 
above, was part of the Hyakinthia4: it is mentioned and 
described by Athenaeus in the same context with the 
latter, and one of his sources associates it definitely with 
Amyklai 752, 

There are two other points that invite attention in the 
record of the great Amyclaean festival. We hear of a nightly 
xGpos 1, As we have seen, nightly ceremonies in Apolline 
worship are significantly rare; and we might naturally think 
that these at Amyklai belonged only to Hyakinthos, the 
chthonian power: if so, as they are described by Euripides as 
‘a nightly merry-making, his ritual was not wholly sorrowful. 


® Cf. 9. 71 and 9. 11, 2. 

> So Roscher and others, Zexthon, 1, 
p. 2762. 

* Both at Argos and Sparta the 
Hekatombaia are recorded without the 
name of the god to whom they were 
offered: we must choose between Zeus 
and Apollo; the former was called 


‘ExarépBaos in Crete and Caria, the 
latter in Athens and Mykonos?®, 

4 Another feast called KowlSes was 
held in Sparta, evidently at a different 
time from this, and associated with the 
T:Onviika, the festival when the nurses 
brought the male children to Artemis, 
see Artemis, R. 72 (Athenae. p. 139 A). 
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Again, we note the prominence of women in the Hyakinthia : 
they weave a chiton for Apollo **°, they enter for the chariot 
races, and participate in the nightly revel; and one of 
them in the Roman period was specially honoured by the 
city of Sparta as ‘leader and life-president of the most holy 
agon of the Hyakinthia’*°!. We must not lay too much 
stress on this last piece of evidence, remembering the case of 
the lady-pluralist who in the decadent days of Sparta managed 
to attach to herself a large number of heterogeneous priest- 
ships*. But evidently women had a high function and 
important position in the Hyakinthia; and the social and 
religious customs that prevailed at Sparta concerning women 
may explain this. But they seem to have played no part at 
all in the Karneia; and generally in Hellas the religion of 
Apollo appealed specially to the masculine temper, had little 
or no relation with the life of women, and—except in its pro- 
phetic ritual—rarely admitted female ministration». Bacchic 
usages may have penetrated the festival, for the ‘nightly 
revel’ of the women has very much of a Dionysiac air; or 
possibly their function in the Hyakinthia was derived from the 
older pre-Apolline period, when the ceremony was a pure 
vegetation-ritual, in which according to a natural law of early 
religious thought women would be prominent °. 

Of these early festivals that were consecrated to Apollo, or 
taken over by him, as a deity of the harvest and a giver of 
fruits, the most complex and the most important for the study 


The 


® Vide Poseidon chapter, vol. 4, 
P- 34, note a. 

> The Delian-Hyperborean legend 
may preserve a reminiscence of women- 
ministrants; but these came into the 
story from the association with Artemis. 
Certain minor functions in ritual were 
usually performed by women, in Apollo’s 
as in other cults : ec. g. the Ava:ddes Képax 
at Athens (R. 7>): we hear of a chorus 
of maidens in the service at Didyma 
(R. 274*) and in the Boeotian Daphne- 
phoria (R. 267), and the performing girls 
at the Delia are praised by the author of 


the Homeric hymn (R. 263°). 
maidens who went on the sixth of Muny- 
chion to propitiate Apollo in the Del- 
phinion were regarded as representing 
the maidens of the Minotaur tribute 
(R. 34°). 

© Vide vol. 3, p. 111. During the 
sacrifice to Apollo Asgelatas at Anaphe, 
women — apparently female slaves — 
hurled abuse and ribaldry at the other 
sex (R.29). This was possibly part of 
a vegetation-ritual, cf. Frazer, Golden 
Bough*, vol. 1, p.97 (cursing a charm 
to produce rain). 
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of Greek religion was the Attic Thargelia *“". We gather that 
this fell on or near the seventh of Thargelion, which according 
to the Attic-Delian dogma was the birthday of Apollo ***. 
As this date corresponds nearly to our twentieth of May ®, we 
must regard the Thargelia not as a spring-festival but an early 
harvest-celebration, when some of the first cereals and fruits 
are ripe’. The whole tenor of the ceremonies was agrarian, 
‘though as was inevitable in Athens it came to acquire an 
artistic character as well and some significance for the higher 
social life. It can be divided into two main rituals that fell 
on two different days: on the sixth of Thargelion, the city 
was purified by the procession, expulsion, and possibly the 
execution, of two human scapegoats known as gdappaxol: on 
the seventh various cereal-offerings were brought to Apollo. 
It will be convenient to cqnsider these latter first. We are 
told by Hesychius that the whole month was sacred to the 
god, and that in the Thargelia ‘firstlings of all the fruits that 
were just appearing were carried round in procession and 
offered (to him).’ The word @dpyndos itself is explained 
- variously: it was a word for the offering themselves, the 
newly-made bread or the young fruits and vegetables, or for 
the vessel in which they were ‘borne in the procession *!*~. 
It is generally supposed also that the elpecrdvn, the bough 
of olive or laurel tied up with wool and laden with different 
kinds of fruits and cakes, was also carried round on the same 
day. It seems to have been more prominent in the ritual of 
the Pyanopsia, but the Scholiasts on Aristophanes speak of it 
in connexion both with the Pyanopsia and the Thargelia, 
regarding the latter as a festival of Helios, whom they would 
probably identify with Apollo 741%, And we can only under- 
stand a gloss in Hesychius that explains @apynAos as 7 ixernpla, 
‘the suppliant-bough, if we suppose that the Thargelia- 
ceremonies included the ritual-use of the elpeoiirn; for we 


* Vide Dionys. Halic. Amétigu. 1, c. > Vide Mannhardt, Antik. Wald. 
63: he speaks of the twenty-third of Feld. Kult. p.215; Mommsen’s Feste 
Thargelion as seventeen days before the d. Stadt Athen (chapter on Thar- 
summer solstice, reAevravros f8n Trov gelia); Frazer, Golden Bough’, vol. 3, 
Gépous. p. 125. 
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learn that this was called ‘the suppliant-bough’ in allusion to 
a certain story of Theseus °°, The elpeotavn was probably 
not devised originally for the Apolline service; it was used 
in the service of Athena as well *, in the Panathenaia, and the 
bough itself, though occasionally of laurel, is generally described 
as of olive-wood. In fact, we have reason to suppose that the 
vegetation-ritual of the Thargelia, as of the very similar 
Pyanopsia, was part of the old European peasant-religion that 
preceded the developed service of the ‘high gods,’ and was 
taken over into their worship as it has been taken over by 
Christianity. These particular ceremonies are attached to 
Apollo because they naturally fell at the time of his early 
summer festival, the period of his ‘epiphany’ or ‘special 
visitation ‘at Athens». But the record is too slight to allow 
us to decide how far the personality of the god impressed 
itself on this part of the Thargelia: we hear merely that some 
of the cakes attached to the bough were worked into the form 
of a lyre *°4, and it is probable, though not recorded, that 
a large elpeciéym was carried in procession to his temple. 
This may have been the Pythion, as we know that the tripods 
won as prizes in the musical competitions of the Thargelia 
were dedicated there '5*. Or it may have been the Delphinion, 
as the autumn elpeorwyn, which was associated with the legend 
of Theseus and his vow to Apollo Delphinios, was probably 
consecrated in this temple. But the ceremony in its main 
form shows the character of private agrarian rite: each citizen 
hung the magic hough over his own door, and the boys sang 
a spell over it®°. This was probably an Attic harvest-fashion 
before Apollo was heard of. It was a charm to avert famine, 
whence the story arose that it was a ritual prescribed by an 
oracle when a famine threatened *!>, Originally an act of 
magic rather than religion, intended to conserve the forces © 
of vegetation for the coming year, it is taken up by the higher 
religion, and becomes a harvest-thanksgiving, or even a sup- 
plicatory service, an idea which could all the more easily arise 


* Athena, R. 36!. imtpavecay. 
» Istros describes the Thargelia in ® Vide fuller account in the description 
ris treatise: wept trav "AwdAdovos of the Pyanopsia, infra, p. 286. 
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owing to the resemblance of the elpecisvn to the suppliant's 
bough with woollen fillets. We may regard it as a much 
simpler form of the same kind of ritual as the Boeotian 
Daphnephoria. . 

The other side of the Thargelia, its piacular service, remains 
to be considered. On the sixth day of Thargelion the 
Athenians ‘cleansed their city’ *!*, such purgations before the 
early harvest or harvest-ceremonies being a prevalent custom *. 
With this was associated the much discussed ritual of the 
gappaxol. Our earliest account of this descends from Istros, 
a writer of the third century B.C., who tells us *4!4 that the 
Athenians were in the habit of ‘leading forth two men in the 
Thargelia, as a mode of purifying the city, one in behalf of the 
men, the other in behalf of the women’; and he adds by way 
of explanation a legend concerning a person called Pharmakos, 
who stole some sacred libation-cups from the temple of 
Apollo and was stoned by the ‘companions of Achilles’: and 
he concludes by saying that ‘the things done in the Thargelia 
were an imitation of these things.’ The natural conclusion 
which we should draw from this mysterious story—which 
may be of more value than at first sight appears—would be 
that the two ‘ pharmakoi’ at Athens were actually stoned to 
death or that there was a pretence of stoning them. The only 
earlier authority who alludes to these personages is Lysias, 
and his allusion is indirect: he thinks the city should 
‘ purge itself of Andokides, should solemnly send him forth of 
its gates as a scapegoat or g¢appaxcs and get rid of him *#!°®.’ 
Why in this sentence, with its accumulation of verbs, is there 
no reference to killing, if it was the usual fate of the Attic 
‘ pharmakoi’ to be killed? The next direct account that can 
be quoted is much later but more explicit. Helladios of the 
third century A.D. informs us ‘that it was the custom at 
Athens to lead two pharmakoi, one for the men and one for 
the women, to be a purification for the city. The one 


* Cf. the festival of the first-frefts flesh offered to the spirit of the fire as 
among the Creek Indians in éarly an annual oblation for sin, a sham fight 
summer (Frazer, Golden Bough,vol. 2, follows. 

Pp. 331): a new fire is made, fruit and 
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intended for the men had black figs hung round his neck, the - 
other had white: and they were called “ SuSdxyo.” This 
purification was to avert the troubles of plague, and arose 
from (the murder of) Androgeos the Cretan, for in con- 
sequence of his lawless death the Athenians were smitten 
with the plague, and so the custom prevailed always to purify 
the city with pharmakoi’*4!', This record, which, as the 
opening phrases suggest, may be drawn from Istros, is of the 
greater value for the anthropology of the problem; but it is 
somewhat provoking in its silence concerning the ultimate fate 
of the human scapegoats. We cannot assume a priori that 
they must have been killed ; for the scapegoat might be let 
go, bearing away the sins of the people into the wilderness. 
During the procession they were beaten with branches of the 
fig-tree, with what object will be considered immediately. 
But it is only very late authorities, such as Suidas, the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, and Tzetzes, that speak of an 
actual immolation of the dappaxol *41%&!) and of these the 
first two excite suspicion, for their statements are evidently 
based on a misunderstanding of a passage in Aristophanes, 
which they wrongly supposed to be referring to the Thargelian 
scapegoats*. We are left then with nothing but the account 
given by Tzetzes in the Chiliades**! ', which deserves more care- 
ful attention than it usually receives: ‘in time of plague, famine, 
or other disaster, the ugliest man in the city was led to sacrifice, 
as a purification and an expiation of the city ; bringing him 
to a suitable place they put cheese into his hand, and cakes, 
and figs, and having smitten him seven times on his genital 
organs with squills, wild figs, and other wild growths, they at 
last burnt him with wood of wild (fruit)-trees, and scattered 
his ashes to the winds into the sea.’ Tzetzes is a writer of 
no independent value for classical antiquity ; but this ritual 
narrative—which is no doubt intended to refer to the Thar- 
gelia—is anthropologically far too good to be a mere fiction ; 
it must be drawn from some early and detailed account of the 


© Mommsen, Feste d. Stadt Athen, refer to the animal-victims that were 
p- 475, 0. 3, argues rightly that the fattened at the public expense. 
G@owep Snpooiovs of Aristophanes must 
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festival, other than that given by Istros*. Are we to suppose 
then that the Athenians were in the habit at some past 
period in their history of immolating the human scapegoat in 
this cruel fashion? That this cold-blooded ritual-murder 
should have been consummated every year in the most 
brilliant of the Greek states seems so grave a slur on Attic 
civilization that, hardened as we are about similar blots on 
our own national scutcheon, we are inclined to dismiss the 
statement, or only to admit it as true of far-off prehistoric 
days. Others, like Rohde, regard the evidence as too strong 
to be controverted ; while modern anthropology seems dis- 
posed to accept it with eagerness as giving a piquant instance 
of savagery at the heart of the ancient culture. Looking, 
however, at the evidence without emotion, we must admit 
that in the Apolline story there is a very marked streak of 
legend pointing to the practice of human sacrifices. We have 
noticed already the tradition that the Ainianes™ had at one 
time been commanded by the Delphic oracle to stone their 
king, and stoning in old days was more likely to have been a 
religious than a secular mode of execution. There is the ugly 
story that the Scholiast on Pindar preserves? about the wild 
northern Kyknos, son of Ares, who established himself by the 
Apolline shrine at Pagasai and there waylaid the pilgrims to 
Delphi, and ‘ cut off their heads that he might build a temple 
to Apollo out of their skulls.’ The startled commentator 
instantly emends r@ ’AméAAwrt to ro “Apert, to save the cha- 
racter of the better god; and the second Scholiast on the 
passage supports the emendation. But the first, who quotes 
Stesichorus, may have meant what he wrote or what the MSS. 
record; for there is much in the mysterious legend of 
Kyknos that associates him closely, and not in an hostile 
sense, with Apollo®. In the first place, his name suggests the 
‘ Hyperborean ’ priest of Apollo: the fight with Herakles took 


® He goes on to make certain quota- > See Wilamowitz, Euripides, 2. 73, 
tions from Hipponax, but the more 127, who regards Kusvos as the 
detailed archaeological account that ‘Apollon-diener,’ but does not follow 
precedes is not likely to have been out the consequences of this theory. 
derived from the satirist of Ephesos, 
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place in or near the very temenos of the god of Pagasai, and 
Hesiod was aware of the tradition that his grave was once in 
this vicinity. But the hero who haunts the temple and whose 
grave lay near was surely the friend or priest, and not the 
enemy, of the divinity. Kyknos may have been of that class 
of warlike priests to whom Dr. Frazer has dedicated The 
Golden Bough, who have to fight all comers for their tenure 
of office. The slain priest could easily come to be regarded 
in the later legend that develops as the enemy of the god: 
and in this case Delphic jealousy of Pagasai:that may have 
intercepted the offerings from the north may have had its 
influence in converting the figure of Kyknos into that of a 
wild robber; and being a northerner, he would be naturally 
regarded as a son of Ares, or, being a gigantic personage of 
the Minyan district, a son of Poseidon. Kyknos, Poseidon’s 
son, inhabits Tenedos, Apollo’s own island, and according to 
one legend is slain, as Palaiphatos reports it, stoned by 
Achilles*. There was another Kyknos, rumoured in late 
myth to have been a musical king of Liguria, and to have 
been transformed into a swan by Apollo: there was yet 
another Kyknos of Kalydon who flung himself into a lake, 
and there is the same transformation-story about him®. Now 
death by stoning and leaping into the water actually occurred 
in primitive Apolline ritual 7. Also the name Kuxvos, the 
wan, is unique of its kind in Greek mythology, and not many 
really distinct heroes are likely to have borne it. And the 
legend nearly always emphasizes their death and their associa- 
tion with Apollo. Therefore, though the lexicographers give 
us seven, we may believe in one ‘swan,’ a shadowy sacerdotal 
figure of the north Greek or ‘Hyperborean’ Apolline wor- 
ship, who dies in the service of his god, and whose legend is 
carried about, and, becoming confused, begets many other 
‘swans, who play many strange, sometimes epic, parts, but 
whose actions and sufferings betray something of their original 
significance. 

In passing, we may note that building or embellishing a 
shrine with human skulls is a very genuine and interesting 


® De Incred. 13. > Anton. Zransform. 12. 13. 
FARWELL. 1V T 
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piece of savagery, of which modern folklore supplies us with 
contemporary instances, and which appears in a Libyan legend 
of Poseidon *. 

To pursue the legendary evidence further, we have the 
well-known stories about the leap from the Leukadian rock, 
which was certainly connected with the ritual of the local 
Apollo 5%, and which appears reflected in Hyperborean 
tradition®. We may compare with this the Delphic stories 
that Pherekydes threw himself from the Corycian rock °, and 
that Aesop suffered a similar fate on suspicion of appropriat- 
ing sacred money *. But the clearest illustration of the point 
is the Megarian story preserved by Pausanias®: Alkathous 
was Sacrificing at the altar of Apollo, when his own son rushed 
up and with innocent intent threw the burning wood off the 
altar, whereupon the father instantly slew him with the sacred 
faggots. The legend gives us strong testimony that at 
Megara, in ancient times, human victims were offered to 
Apollo, and that the victim might even be the king’s own 
son. 

So then the prehistoric Apollo was without remorse in this 
matter. But was the savage custom wholly extinct in the 
historic period? The reminiscence, or the simulation of it, 
might linger long in actual ritual, the most conservative of all 
the records of man. We are told, for instance, that the 
Thessalians every year promised to sacrifice a hekatomb of 
men to Apollo Kara:Sdows, and every year deferred the 
execution of the vow 7"°° the most nalve instance of ritualistic 
fraud that has come down to us. But the actual practice 
survived to a late date at Leukas: it was mitigated first by 
choosing criminals for the purpose, who had to die in some 
fashion or other, so that the demands of ancient religion were 
thus reconciled with a higher morality’: it was further 


® Vide Poseidon, R. 111. in the human sacrifice to Aristobuale, 
> Plin. V. H. 4. 26, § go. vide Artemis, R. 120. Our own mode 
© Diog. Laert. 1. 11, § 118. of execution by hanging is suspected to 
* Plot. p. 557 A-B. descend from the practice of hanging 
* 1. 42, 6. human victims on Odin’s tree : criminals 


‘ The same reconciliation of ritual would at last be selected, and the gal- 
with morality was discovered at Rhodes _lows is still called the * gallows-tree.’ 
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mitigated in that the death was only simulated ; the person 
was thrown over, but the fall was lightened by ingenious 
contrivances, and he was rescued and sent out of the 
country 275, 

But we have also two records that seem to be clear and 
decisive, proving the late survival of human sacrifice to 
Apollo in all its rigour: one is a passage in the /ézs, where 
the poet prays against his enemy ‘that he may be sacrificed 
at the holy altar as a victim to Phoebus .. .: or that Abdera 
on certain solemn days might devote him to death, and that 
a shower of stones thicker than hail might fall upon him.’ 
Certainly this ritual-death at Abdera by stoning appears in 
this context as part of the Apolline worship there 7°, Or if 
we are so sceptical as to suspect that Ovid is speaking of 
_ things past as if they were present, we at least cannot evade 
the positive evidence given by Strabo concerning human 
sacrifice at Kourion in Cyprus, ‘there is the promontory from 
which they throw those who have touched the altar of 
Apollo 758? 

In the history of religion there are many strange contra- 
dictions ; and the bondage of ancient ritual is often stronger 
than the strongest civilizing instinct of the most progressive 
race. Therefore we need not wonder if Apollo, the deity 
whom the higher imagination of the Greek so exalted and 
purified that death and bloodshed became unclean things 
in his sight, should have to tolerate through ages of civilized 
history such a ritual as Aeschylus might describe as more 
suited to the festival of the Furies *. 

With all these analogies before us, we may then accept 
the explicit statement of Tzetzes that at some time in the 
past the Athenians were in the habit of actually immolating 
the human ¢appaxof in the Thargelia ; and we may reconcile 
what he says about the burning with what Istros implies 
about the stoning by supposing that they were stoned 
first and burnt afterwards. For both these processes have 
their ritualistic value, as this slaying need involve no blood- 


* Eum. 189. 
T 2 
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shed, and the accursed or sacred flesh is absolutely con- 
sumed *. 

But, after all, the serious question which deeply affects our 
view of Attic civilization remains unanswered: how long did 
this savage practice continue in real force? Were the con- 
temporaries of Pericles and Demosthenes capable of it? If so, 
we cannot apologize for them by saying that, like the Rhodians, 
they reserved their worst criminals for this fate and merely 
condemned to a religious death those who deserved a secular>. 
No ancient authority ever suggests that the g@appaxof were 
criminals: they were simply the ugliest men that could be 
procured, and the Athenian of the fifth and fourth century 
was no more likely to suppose that ugliness supplied a moral 
justification to murder than we are. 

There are strong reasons for believing that the practice of 
human sacrifice had died out at Athens before the fifth 
century B.C., and probably earlier, and only survived there in 
one or two worships as a ritualistic pretence. We have 
Euripides as a witness that a mock-sacrifice of human blood 
was a custom of his own time in the worship of Artemis 
Brauronia at Halai°; similar fictions may have been found in 
other Attic cults of which there is no record. The latest 
recorded instance of the actual offering of a human life in 
Athens belongs to the period of Epimenides, who was sum- 
moned to purify Athens after the Cylonian massacre about 
600 B.C., when a noble youth voluntarily offered his life in 
expiation for the sins of the people 4. Even if we accept the 
story, we must lay stress on the voluntariness of the oblation, 
a trait which marks even the legendary sacrifice of the 
daughters of Erechtheus, which is the only example of this 


* The sacrifice of the Locrian maidens 
in the service of Athena Ilias is a very 
close parallel to the Thargelia-ritual 
(vide Athena, R. 1°). Photius, in a 
vague way, speaks as if the Greeks in 
general had been in the habit of throw- 
ing a youth every year into the sca after 
wiping off their evils upon him, 275°. 

> This is sometimes assumed by 
modern scholars, e.g. Sch6mann, Griech. 


Alterth. 2, p. 244: apparently also by 
Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 104. 

© Vide Artemis, R. 32, vol. 2. 

4 There are two separate versions of 
the story, one given by Athenaeus from 
Neanthes of Kyzikos (Polemo declared 
the whole story a fiction), Deipnosopk. 
602, C, F: another, from an indepen- 
dent source, by Diogenes Laertius, 1- 
10, § IIo. 
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ritual in the mythology of Athens. In the fifth century, such 
sacrifices, even as a desperate expedient in great danger, 
revolted Attic feeling, of which we can take Aeschylus and 
Euripides as safe interpreters. And Plutarch, in his life of 
Pelopidas, gives us an interesting story attesting the agony of 
mind that was aroused in the leaders of the Theban army 
before Leuktra, by a dream that seemed to point to the 
sacrifice of a maiden: a solution was happily found, a ‘maiden’ 
presented herself for sacrifice, a yellow-maned young mare, 
not a human maid. The speaker in the Platonic dialogue of 
“ Minos’ declares that human sacrifice was prevalent among 
the barbarian nations, but ‘ we consider it illegal and unholy,’ 
though he admits that something ominously like it survived 
on Mount Lykaion of Arcadia and in the Thessalian Halos. 
Could an Athenian have had the temerity to write this, when 
every year a public ritual-murder was perpetrated by his own 
state, a piece of savagery which must have become a scandal 
notorious throughout the Greek world? Even the Locrian 
maidens, the victims of Athena Ilias, were given a chance of 
escape, and this ritual was abolished before the middle of the 
fourth century. Such sacrifices may have survived in the 
Greek world sporadically, or as an expedient in a great crisis, 
far on into the Hellenistic period. But the a frzorz reasons that 
have been considered are strong against the supposition that they 
were still in vogue as an annual rite at Athens in the zenith 
of her history. And to these reasons we may add a valuable 
piece of negative evidence from Porphyry. His chapter on 
cereal and animal sacrifice in the De Adstinentia* contains 
a short record of the human sacrifices prevalent at any time 
among the Mediterranean peoples ; it is evidently not written 
to spare the feelings of the Athenians or other Hellenes, and 
he mentions, from the mythical history of Athens, the example 
of the daughters of Erechtheus. Surely the Thargelia would 
have been his salient example if its cruel ritual had been in 
vogue in historical times: and he must have known about the 
Thargelia, for he quotes Istros who had written about it. Yet 
there is no mention of the Thargelia in that chapter. 
* 2. 54. 
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A more direct contribution of evidence, hitherto unused, to 
the solution of the question may be gleaned from state- 
ments in the Phaedo concerning the execution of Socrates. 
Unfortunately we have nowhere any precise statement as to 
the exact day or month of his death*. But Plato and 
Xenophon inform us that immediately after his sentence the 
sacred trireme set sail for Delos for a festival of Apollo, 
and that until she returned to Athens no one could be put to 
death ; and therefore the execution of Socrates was deferred 
for at least a month, as Xenophon states *°8, or for a very 
long period according to the more indefinite words of Plato. 
This respite was given, not for the sake of mercy, but in order 
that the city might contract no stain, since as long as the ship 
was absent in the service of the ‘ pure’ god, to whom contact 
with death was unclean, the city must remain ‘ pure’ and no 
one could be put to death. Now it is difficult to dissociate 
this period of purity from that which was consummated by the 
gappaxol on the sixth of Thargelion. Again, the sacred ship 
was said to be the very vessel in which Theseus set sail for 
Crete, and the date of his departure was carefully preserved, 
the sixth of Munychion **78,. Why should this fictitious date 
be chronicled at all unless it was connected with some fact, 
just as the date of Theseus’ return was connected with the 
known date of the Pyanopsia? If we suppose then that the 
ship actually left the Peiraeus at some time near to that date 
—the exact hour being fixed by those who watched for the 
divine signal in the Marathonian Delium and by the priest 
who crowned the prow—then it was sailing to bear the Oewpoi 
to the Delian festival of the god” that fell in Thargelion, 
probably on his birthday, the seventh day ; it would not then 
return to Athens till after the day of the dappaxolf. Therefore 


® Robert, Hermes, 31, p. 168, thinks 
that in Phaedo, p. 80 C—éy roravry &pg 
—there is a reference to a cool season of 
the year such as early spring: there 
may be, but the context shows that there 
is no reference to the death of Socrates, 
but merely to the conditions which are 


most favourable to the longer preserva- 
tion of the body after death. 

> Xenophon definitely calls it ‘the 
Delia’; but it is a question to be con- 
sidered below when ‘the Delia’ were 
held. 
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those victims—in the time of Socrates at least—by public 
ordinance could not be slain*. 

Nor in the Thargelia festival of other communities—it was 
only the Ionians that seem to have possessed it "—is there 
any hint of human sacrifice, though at Ephesos, as at Athens, 
the victim was beaten with fig-branches?**. There is indeed 
the interesting record concerning a scapegoat ritual at 
Marseilles **°. According to Petronius and Lactantius 
Placidus‘, a pauper offered himself for the purification of 
the society, and he was kept in great sumptuousness at the 
public expense for a whole year, at the close of which he was 
led round the city with solemn execrations and prayers that 
‘on him might fall all the evils of the community,’ and then 
cast forth, or, perhaps, if we could trust Lactantius, stoned to 
death outside the city. The ceremony was obviously an 
annual lustration and not an exceptional rite, as Servius would 
have us believe, resorted to in time of plague. But though 
we may surmise that this was part of a Massilian Thargelia, 
there is no mention of the name of the festival or the deity. 

We may safely conclude then that the ‘human sacrifice’ in 
the Attic Thargelia in the later historical period was only 
a shadow and a simulation of what had once been a real 
oblation. 

The other question that remains concerns the study of early 
religion. Why was the human victim once slain in the 
Thargelia? Obviously for lustral and piacular reasons, as the 
name ¢gappaxds and the records sufficiently show: and it was 
very important to purge the sins of the community, to ‘ expel 
the devil’ before harvest-time*. But it is doubtful whether the 
idea of expiation is not somewhat too advanced to describe 
exactly the primitive thought embedded in the Thargelia 


® Vide discussion of the Delian fes- ring to Marseilles: the final fate of the 
tivals, p. 287, &c. gappaxos is described by Petronius as 
> No Dorian, Aeolic, or other com- ‘ proiiciebatur’ (unwarrantably altered 
munity except the Ionians had the month to ‘praecipitabatur’ by Stephanus) : 
@apynd:éw in their calendar: see Bischoff, Petronius is the better authority. 
De Fastis, Taf. 3. 4 Cf. Frazer, op. cit. 3, p. 78, for 
¢ Lactantius merely speaks of a instances of expulsion of devils at seed- 
‘Gallicus mos,’ but is probably refer- time and harvest. 
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xaGapois. That a resentful deity might pardon the sins of the 
people, if one of them offered his life in expiation for them, is 
a concept that belongs to high religion, though there are moral 
flaws in it ; but it is then desirable on this theory that the life 
offered should be a powerful life, more sacred than the 
common, and therefore best able to mediate between the 
community and God: such a life is that of the king’s son or 
daughter, who is therefore often the piacular victim in Greek 
legend. More primitive and more akin to animistic demonology 
than to religion is the idea that one’s sins, like one’s diseases, 
might be taken from one’s own person and, by certain ritual, 
planted in some other living being, animal or man, and if this 
creature by magical or higher ritual could be charged with all 
the sins of the community and could be safely put away, here 
was a literal and almost mechanical expulsion of sin, and there 
is hardly any need for a high god in the matter. But for this 
purpose it was just as well, and more economical, to choose the 
vilest and ugliest person available ; and such a character was the 
gappaxds, an abject sin-carrier, whose death need not be called 
an expiation, but rather a purgation by magic transference ®. 
This idea is clearly discernible in the ritual; but there is 
also another, quite different, even antagonistic, that we may 
discern if we look carefully. Why is the dappaxds decked out 
with ripe figs at Athens, fed up with figs, cheese, and maize at 
Ephesus, perhaps fed sumptuously and gorgeously attired at 
Marseilles? The account of the ritual in the last city some- 
what resembles the description of the divine honours paid 
during his short supremacy to the human victim in Mexican 
worship. The dappaxds is in fact playing two rdéles at once; 
in his character as sin-bearer he is vile, ugly, and rejected, 
burnt, and his ashes cast into the sea; in his character as the 
incarnation of the harvest-god, he is decked with the fruits of 
the soil, fed and cherished, whipped with fructifying boughs, 
especially on the reproductive organs, to stimulate his 


* Cf. the case of the Indian ¢appaxds, and his wife go off in their old clothes: 
the criminal who takes upon himself the Anthrop. Journ. 1901, 302. Vide my 
sins of the Rajah and Rani of Manipur: /sddert Lectures, p. 116. 
they purify themselves and the criminal 
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vitalizing powers*, and if he was ever burnt, as he might 
well have been, his ashes would not have been waste- 
fully thrown into the sea, but probably strewn over the 
land to impregnate the soil with his vital spirit. With 
such ritual Dr. Frazer has rendered us all familiar. An 
explanation may now be ventured of that mysterious trait in 
the aetiological legend, the stealing of Apollo’s cups by Phar- 
makos and his retributive death by stoning at the hands of 
the companions of Achilles. The latter name points to the 
coast of Asia Minor, and it is the Thargelia of some Ionic 
city, Ephesos or Miletos, that Istros had in mind. We must 
suppose that in one of these cities there was the pretence of 
what had once been a reality, the stoning of the sin-bearer. 
If we suppose also that here, too, previous to his immolation, 
he was treated with divine honours, carried through the city 
bearing some of the emblems of the god, with the god’s very 
libation-cups in his beneficent hand, we shall at least under- 
stand the story of the theft. We may also discern in the 
Delphian story quoted above », about the ugly Aesop who was 
stoned for stealing the temple-treasures,a reflex of the same 
ritual. 

Assuming then that the gapyaxds was at one time regarded, 
though inconsistently, as the incarnation of the vegetation- 
power, and as such put to death (as well as for other reasons), 
may we conclude that here at least is an example of the 
belief that Apollo himself dies a temporary death in ritual? 
The conclusion is not necessary, and against all probability ; 
for when in ritual, such as the Stepteria at Delphi or the 
Boeotian Daphnephoria, a human minister was chosen to 
incarnate Apollo, they naturally chose the young and beauti- 
ful, not the ugliest. 

It is singular how little Apollo is heard of in the account of 


®* The whipping was part of the 
ritual at Athens and Ephesos (R. 244); 
cf. the whipping of Charila in the 
vegetation-ritual at Delphi (Plut. 293 E). 
This may have been the meaning 
of the running and the scourging 
around the Delian altar which Theseus 


instituted (R. 280) : itis significant that 
in this ceremony the votary fastened his 
teeth into the stem of the sacred olive- 
tree, thus putting himself into connexion 
with the divinity in the tree. 

> Supra, p. 374. 
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this part of the Thargelia; we can say no more than that in 
some Ionic city the gappaxés may have carried one of his 
¢idAa, and that is only a conjecture; there is no mention 
of any of his temples in connexion with the procession in 
Athens, and it occurred on the sixth of the month which is not 
his day. In fact it is probably true to say of this part of the 
Thargelia, as of part of the Karneia and Hyakinthia, that the 
ritual is pre-Apolline, and only touches the Apolline service of 
the seventh day through the close proximity of date*® It 
may have been consecrated originally to the earth-goddess, 
who once demanded human victims in Greece, and to whom 
the Thargelia offerings may have belonged by right before 
Apollo appropriated them. This view is somewhat confirmed 
’ by the fact of the sacrifice to Demeter XAén on the sixth of 
Thargelion, the very day of the xd@apors”; and would be still 
further commended if we could accept the brilliant emendation 
of the Hipponax-fragment proposed by Bergk *“‘, according to 
which the poet refers to a vegetable-offering made at Ephesos 
to Pandora—an old form of the earth-goddess—‘ by way of 
purification at the Thargelia.’ 

So far, then, as the Attic @apuaxds was a divine incarnation, 
he may have incarnated, not Apollo, but a primitive vegeta- 
tion-demon*® And Apollo did not die in this ritual, nor, as 
far as we can discover, in any other where the human victim 
was Offered. There is little left to discuss concerning any of 
these. It is interesting, however, to note that in Cyprus they 
threw over the cliff and therefore presumably killed those 
who ‘ had touched the altar of Apollo’?"*. Are we to suppose 
that the touching was an act of sacrilege punishable by death, 
just as the rash man who touched the ark of Jahvé was 
punished by the withering of his arm? This is an entirely 
un-Hellenic idea: the touching of the altar in the religious 
view of the Greeks was not an offence, but a serious act 


* According to Tzetzes the victim © We should know more about his 
was struck seven strokes: we may see _ true divine connexions if we could inter- 
here an allusion to the sacredness of pret the mysterious name 2vfarxor 
the number seven in Apollo’s calendar. applied to both the victims (R. 241'). 

» Vide Demeter, R. 9. 
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whereby a person established a mysterious contact between ; 
himself and the deity. Sometimes it was necessary for the 
animal victim voluntarily to touch the altar, because it was 
thus made manifest that the divinity had chosen it out and 
that the divine spirit had entered into it. In the Megarian 
legend mentioned above, the son who is sacrificed by the father 
had laid hands on the altar, and is slain by the sacred wood 
that he had touched. We may suppose then the Rhodian victim 
had marked himself out for sacrifice by this accidental contact, 
or was compelled to touch by the priests : in any case they are 
here immolating a human being who has just been in mystic 
communion with the deity and is thus himself temporarily 
divine. Of the Leukadian ritual nothing is recorded that gives 
us any clue as to its original significance; their choosing male- 
factors as victims suggests that the oblation was piacular, or 
was perhaps intended as an ejection of the sin-bearer, but there 
may have been confusion here as in the Thargelia. A gloss 
in Photius that wants emending suggests that the priests at 
times may have thrown themselves over, and if so, at Leukas 
as elsewhere, a sacred personage * died a sacrificial death 275°, 

It may be that the two latter cases are examples of a 
vegetation-ceremony that Greek legends attest, which con- 
sisted in throwing into the water an image or an incarnation 
of the vegetation-deity for the probable purpose of renewing 
his or her youth®: and this may occasionally have become 
confused with the casting of the human scapegoat into the 
sea, which Photius seems to think was a common practice 2" 8, 
And in certain cults where the character of the deity as a 
vegetation-power was very prominent, as in those of Dionysos 
and Aphrodite, the belief could thus prevail that the divinity 
passed away in temporary death. 


* We hear of Aphrodite throwing 
herself down the rock, vide vol. 2, 
p. 650. 

> We find this ritual shadowed in 
Cretan legend, vide vol. 2, p. 447 note c, 
p. 637; the record of the Attic Thar- 
gelia suggests Cretan influences, attested 
by the story of Androgeos’ marder, and 


by the associations with Apollo Del- 
phinios: it is curious that Aigeus— 
whose house becomes the Delphinion— 
flings himself into the sea about the 
time of the Pyanopsia, and that Theseus 
ends like his father; but these are prob- 
ably legends derived from Poseidon- 
ritual, 
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But now that the evidence has been scrutinized, we cannot 
find that such ritual, though it might often attach itself to 
Apollo as an inheritance from an older or lower religious 
stratum, ever succeeded in marring the brightness of his 
character or clouding it with chthonian associations. Even if 
his priest Karnos or Karneios, his temporary incarnation, might 
at one time have had to die in ritual, the idea of the ceremony 
does not appear to have been pressed to any such strained 
logical conclusion as that in his death the god died also. 

The account of the Boeotian Daphnephoria brings once 
more the physical functions of this deity into clearer light 
than his intellectual or spiritual nature 7°’. The description 
of it in Pausanias 267 > might indeed lead us to suppose that it 
was nothing more than a feast of purification: he merely tells 
us that the strongest and most beautiful boy was selected from 
one of the noble houses at Thebes to be the yearly priest of 
Apollo Ismenios, ‘and they call him the laurel-bearer, for all 
the boys bear crowns of laurel.’ The procession with laurel 
boughs points to some ceremony of lustration such as that 
which we find in the Delphic Stepteria. But Pausanias has 
given us only an inadequate description of the Daphne- 
phoria, of which a more detailed account has been preserved 
by Photius #*7*:; every ninth year the priests in Boeotia 
brought laurels to the temples of Apollo, accompanied by 
choruses of maidens singing hymns: the ceremony of the 
daphnephoria was as follows: ‘they decorate a log of olive- 
wood with laurels and variegated flowers ; on the top of it a 
bronze ball is fitted, and from this they suspend smaller balls ; 
about the middle of the log they attach purple garlands, 
setting the smaller balls round in a circle, and they cover up 
the lower parts of the Jog in a saffron-robe. The upper 
ball signifies for them the sun, with whom they connect 
Apollo, the lower one the moon, and the others that are 
attached the stars; the garlands symbolize the course of the 
year, for they fashion 365. The ceremony of the daphne- 
phoria is begun by a boy whose parents are both alive; his 
nearest of kin carries the garlanded log, which they call 
xkwro; then follows the “daphnephoros ” himself, holding the 
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laurel, with long hair flowing on his shoulders, wearing a 
golden crown, clad in shining raiment to his feet, and shod in 
shoes called “ iphikratides,” he is followed by a chorus of 
maidens holding out suppliant boughs.’ There is much here 
of great interest for primitive ritual, and, thanks mainly to the 
labours of Mannhardt and Frazer, it is not hard to interpret 
the main purpose of the Daphnephoria. It belongs to the 
maypole processions, universal in the peasant-religion of 
Europe, of which the object is to quicken the vitalizing 
powers of the year in the middle of spring * or at the begin- 
ning of summer. As regards the balls with which the tree was 
hung, Photius no doubt correctly gives the traditional inter- 
pretation”, which is supported by the curious fact of the 365 
garlands. But one finds the same custom of decking the 
maypole with metal balls and garlands cited by Mannhardt° 
from North Germany, and he declares the former to be merely 
the substitute of gilded eggs, the symbol of fertility. It is 
noteworthy also that the tree in the Daphnephoria is treated 
anthropomorphically, the saffron-robe that is wrapped round 
the lower stem being often used as a sacred garment in the 
cult of Dionysos, who is specially and prominently a tree-god. 
There is no direct evidence of sun-worship here ; but the ritual 
savours rather of sun-magic, even if we are certain that the 
balls were really solar and astral symbols“. Such vegetation- 
ritual, of which tree-cult and solar magic are integral parts, 
was immemorial in Greece, and, owing to different local ° 
accidents, attached itself to different higher worships, here to 
an Athena, there to an Apollo, nor has Christianity shaken 
off the parasitic growth. The Daphnephoria, then, brings no 
real support to the old theory that Apollo developed from 
Helios, nor need we take Photius’ statement about their 
assimilation to represent a real Boeotian dogma. 


* It is almost certain that the Daphne- > Cf. the disks or globes consecrated 
phoria was a spring festival: the laurel- to the sun at Iguvinum, Warde Fowler, 
bearers proceeded to the temple of A'oman Festivals, p. 139. 

Apollo Ismenios and Galaxios; and the ° Baumkultus, p. 177. 
latter title denotes the god who brings 4 The same is true of the parallels 
the milk to the cattle in spring, hence to the Daphnephoria quoted by Frazer, 
the spring-month laAafedv in Delos. Golden Bough, 3, p. 301. 
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Another interesting feature of this Boeotian ritual is the 
temporary apotheosis of the boy-priest, who is the living 
incarnation of Apollo. No doubt it was the aboriginal idea in 
Hellenic priesthood that the priest incarnates the deity, but 
this became fainter in the latter days of Hellas before the 
Oriental religions revived it; it was rarely presented so 
prominently as in the Boeotian Daphnephoria and the Delphic 
Stepteria. 

Such a 8evdpopopia as appears in the former rite is men- 
tioned by Strabo* as common in the service of Apollo, but we 
can quote no other instance of it except in the ecstatic ritual 
of Magnesia mentioned above. 

The Attic Pyanopsia **, the only recorded festival of 
Apollo that fell in late autumn, belongs to the agrarian class 
of festivals already examined. Falling on the seventh of 
Pyanepsion, it was a thanksgiving service and a consecration 
of the later fruits and cereals to the harvest-god. The special 
ritualistic act from which the festival took its name was ‘the 
cooking of the avavos,’ a dish of pulse or beans or a sort of 
navoneppla, supposed to be commemorative of the common 
meal shared by the companions of Theseus on their safe 
return from Crete. He landed on the seventh day of this 
month, and the festival was said to have been instituted by 
him in fulfilment of his vow to Apollo Delphinios, And the 
elpeo.wn, which has been mentioned in connexion with the 
Thargelia, figures again and more prominently in the Pya- 
nopsia: its magical use is set forth in the song of the boys 
which has been handed down by Pausanias and Plutarch: 
‘the eiresione brings figs and rich loaves, a measure of honey 
and oil to mix, a cup of pure wine, that it may go mellow to 
bed.’ The wine is poured over the bough as a charm, and this 
method of sympathetic magic needs no comment *°*, An 
interesting gloss in Hesychius 7°® ® preserves for us the fact that 
the elpectdyy was called xopvOa\la,a word meaning ‘ the nurse of 
children,’ whence it appears that this ritual, like the Thesmo- 
phoria, aimed at securing the growth of the family as well 


* In the vague passage already noticed, p. 253, note a. 
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as the fertility of the fields, an extension of purpose which 
followed, perhaps, when the elpeoravn was engrafted on the 
Apolline worship*. For these agrarian rites with their 
vegetation-magic and cereal sacraments” were certainly older 
in Attica than the coming of Apollo. As for the legend of 
Theseus, it was probably only at a very late period that it 
fastened on the Pyanopsia and Thargelia, The hero is not 
essentially an ‘ Apolline’ character at all. But if these cere- 
monies came to be associated with the temple of Apollo 
Delphinios, as we have reason to suppose they were, it was 
natural that the Attic Theseus should enter into their story; 
for Delphinios had strong Cretan associations, and the voyage 
of Theseus against the Minotaur, the most glorious event in 
the mythic history of Attica, would also serve as a ready 
explanation for any Cretan elements in Attic or Delian 
religion. 

The festivals of Delos, so far as they are recorded, belong 
to a higher order ; they concern rather the history of Greek 
art and poetry, and have little to do with the simple peasant- 
ritual of field and homestead. Yet the agrarian character of 
Apollo was recognized in Delos also, for there was certainly 
some celebration in the island at which ‘ Hyperborean’ drapxa/ 
were delivered, the cereal first-fruits of the Greek states®. We 
may ask, when and at what festival were these consecrated ? 
The Delian festal-calendar still remains uncertain, in spite 


* Korythaleia was the name of the 
Spartan goddess to whom the nurses 
consecrated the boys, vide Artemis, R. 
72: the phrase in Hesychius, rdv 
izepdépov Gedy, is quite correct : Mann- 
hardt, Ant. Wald. Feld. Kult. p. 242, 
n. 1, accepts the impossible emendation 
dwepBdpeaoy Oeov : his whole account of 
the elpeocdvy is marred by his mixing 
up the ‘ Hyperborean’ legend with it, 
which plays no real part in the eipe- 
owvn ritual. 

> An interesting parallel to the Pya- 
nopsia is found in a Lithuanian harvest- 
ritual, in which a sacramental meal of 
com and beer plays the chief part, 


described by Mannhardt, op. cit. 250 
(borrowed by Frazer, op. cit. 2. 331). 

© According to the natural meaning 
of the passage in Pausanias (R. 242°), 
these were still being delivered in his 
time; the island must have somewhat 
recovered from the destitution caused 
by the Mithridatic ravages, see Strabo 
486, and there seems to have been a 
revival of its ancient prestige in the first 
and second centuries A. D., as we gather 
from the Delian inscription concerning 
the pious sacrificial offerings of the Chians 
‘who renewed all the ancient usages,’ 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘ Delos.’ 
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of the recent epigraphic discoveries. The coming-in of the 
first-fruits, cereal and vegetable, evidently implies a summer- 
festival and a panegyris or gathering of the representatives 
of the states, and Callimachus associates the dmapyal with the 
arrival of the choruses 42°, But these latter would appear to 
be intended for the famous ‘ Delia, which Thucydides supposes 
the author of the Homeric Hymn to be describing in the well- 
known passage about the gathering of the Ionians ***, who 
delight Apollo ‘with boxing, dancing, and song. Now the 
scholars who have recently dealt with the subject, since the 
evidence published by the French, have concluded that the 
Delia was a spring-festival, one placing it in the Delian month 
‘Iepés, which corresponds to February—March®, another in 
Galaxion about the March equinox’. And certain passages 
in ancient literature seem to accord with this view : ‘ the cities 
send choruses as pledges to Apollo when sweet spring begins 
and the nightingale lays its eggs,’ says Dionysius the traveller ; 
* Theognis speaks of the far-famed hekatombs that the peoples 
‘ send to Phoebus ‘ when spring begins, and the god is gladdened 
with the lyre and the paean, and the voices of the choruses’ ?*, 
We can hardly doubt but that the reference is to Delos and 
its great festival. Then we have the legend preserved by 
Servius that Apollo, after spending the winter months in 
Lycia, arrives in Delos to spend the six summer months 
there*"8; and the émdnula or divine visitations, which are 
not infrequently mentioned in the religious record of Greece‘, 
would be the natural occasion for a festal celebration. 
Servius may be only paraphrasing Vergil who describes 
Apollo leaving wintry Lycia and visiting Delos his mother- 
land, and there instituting choruses: ‘ around the altars dance 
a mingled band of Cretans, Dryopes, and painted Aga- 
thyrsi 73°.” We suppose the poet to be referring to the season 
of spring, but the mention of the Agathyrsi throws an air of 


* Bull..Corr. Hell. 1881-1883. Hell. 1903, p. 78. 

> Robert, //ermes, 21, p. 168. The © Mommsen in Buarsian- Miiller 
names and order of the Delian months /ahresbericht, 1886, pp. 333-347- 
are clearly established by recently dis- ¢ Vide supra, p. 258, note b. 
covered inscriptions, e.g. Bull. Corr. 
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unreality over the passage; their only significance is their 
allusion to the Hyperborean offerings, which must have come 
in the early summer, if at all. The statement in Thucydides, 
that the Athenians organized the great penteteris of the Delia 
after they had purified the island in the winter, is also regarded 
as a proof that the Delia occurred in early spring ** ». 

It will be felt that this evidence is on the whole very vague: 
if we believe that the choruses started in early spring, we 
must allow for some delay on the voyage and for some in- 
terval after arrival in Delos, during which they might practise. 
And the statement of Thucydides, when examined carefully, 
gives us no chronological clue: some time after the winter- 
purification the Athenians instituted the Delia on a grand 
scale—how long after he does not care to say. It is very 
likely that the Delians themselves practised an annual purifi- 
cation before their great celebration ; the inscriptions * prove 
that they purified their temple every month, and Plutarch *** * 
refers to ‘the great purification’ at Delos, which, from the con- 
text, seems to have just preceded the coming-in of the Hyper- 
borean first-fruits, that is to say, was an early summer ritual. 

Meantime it must be regarded as @ priors improbable that 
the Ionians and the Greek states generally would have sent 
choruses of boys and valuable offerings across the seas before 
or about the March equinox: there was no constraining 
dogma about the exact date of Apollo’s coming to Delos®, but 
he would probably be supposed to arrive when it was con- 
venient for his worshippers to arrive; and Aegean navigation 
is dangerous and unpleasant till near the end of April. 

It is recorded that the Delians believed Apollo to have been 
born on the seventh of Thargelion**?"; this was also the Athe- 
nian belief, and no Apolline festival occurred in Athens, so far 
as the record goes, before that date. Would the Delians have 
instituted his great celebration before his birthday? If does 
not seem likely,and has not yet been proved. The inscriptions 
speak of ra AjAta cat ’AmoAAGMa “4? 2634, probably a double 


* Bull. Corr. Hell, 1882, p. 22. Zeus Soter, and Athena Soteira in the 
® For instance, Apollo shared in a month Lenaion, almost in mid-winter, 
Delian sacrifice offered to Artemis Leto, vide Athena, R. 114°. 
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name for one complex festival*; but they give no sure clue 
as to its date. If we suppose it to have fallen on the seventh 
of Thargelion, the cities would have begun to think about their 
choruses in early spring, and we could still understand the 
passages in Theognis, Vergil, and Dionysius. We could also 
understand that the legend of Theseus could be engrafted upon 
this Delian festival ; for he sailed on the sixth of Munychion, 
and might have settled matters with the Minotaur in time 
to return to Delos, to institute his crane-dance and to award 
his prize of the palm-leaf crown on the seventh of Tharge- 
lion 34% 2428, 3632, And that there was some great Apolline 
ceremony in Delos in this month, in fact a Delian Thargelia, 
almost follows of necessity from Theophrastos’ statement that 
the ‘ leading Athenians danced round the temple of Apollo De- 
lios, wearing Theran garments, and this is the Apollo to whom 
they consecrate the Thargelia’**'™. There was no temple 
of Apollo Delios in Athens. Only, the seventh of Thargelion, . 
on which Athens might consecrate some first-fruits to the 
god, is too early for the arrival in Delos of the Hyperborean 
offerings from all parts of the Greek world, especially of those 
coming from the north. For these we must assume a date 
somewhat later in the summer. Could this supposed summer- 
festival have been the Delia to which the Homeric hymn 
refers? The great Ionic panegyris and the Hyperborean 
legend are the two facts with which the earliest account of 
Delos has to reckon. Is it natural to suppose that they were 


* That the two names (R. 263°) 
designate one continuous festival is also 


if the Apollonia are the same as the 
Delia. Mommsen, who gives convincing 


Mommeten’s view (loc. cit.) : it does not 
seem likely that two separate great 
festivals, both equally Apollo’s, should 
be called the one AfAa the other 
"AwolAdmia: we know that strangers 
frequented the latter, and choruses of 
boys were sent; but it is not probable 
that choruses were sent twice in the 
year from the cities. Again the cho- 
ragic inscriptions mention always 'AwoA- 
Adma nai Arovvoia, never the A#dyra 
(Bull. Corr. Hell, 1883, p. 103, lists 
of xopryoi, third century B.C.); naturally, 


reasons for placing the Delian Dionysia 
in Galaxion, maintains that the Apollonia 
must have preceded these, though in 
the same month, because the choragic 
lists always mention them first. I ¢an- 
not see the force of this reason : the loag 
accounts of the hieropoei followed a 
chronological order of the months : but 
the lists of the choregi had only two 
festivals to mention at all: they could 
mention these in order of importance, 
not necessarily in order of time. 
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wholly independent of each other, and that the states would find 
‘#t convenient to send their corn-carriers in one month and their 
‘choruses and ‘theoroi’ in another*? But whatever may have 
been the aboriginal practice, the evidence at present available 
seems to point to a festival in the island early in Thargelion, 
and there is nothing that forbids us calling this the Delia- 
Apollonia. Then the summer-festival, when the offerings come 
—which Callimachus, let us remember, associates with the 
xopot of the cities—is a festival without a name. Nor have 
we a name for that autumn-festival in Delos, of which we 
get a glimpse in Menander’s statement that the ‘departure of 
Apollo,’ somewhere about the end of October, was solemnized 
‘in Delos and Miletos with tpyvot dwoneumrexol. And perhaps 
it was this autumn-festival that was associated with the legend 
of the return of Theseus who reached Attica on the seventh 
of Pyanopsion. Apolline festivals in fact may have multiplied 
‘in Delos since the earliest settlement of the island; and the 
influence of the Athenian calendar may have caused changes 
in the Delian. 

The great Pythian festival which fell on the seventh day 
in the month Bukatios>, the second summer month of the 
Delphian calendar ***, may have originally been a harvest- 
thanksgiving, Apollo being supposed to come down from the 
Hyperboreans to take part in it; but if any agrarian character 
ever attached to it°, this was entirely overshadowed by the 
higher culture of Greece. 

It is more worthy of our attention than the Olympia, because 
the athletic side was always subordinated to the artistic 
and intellectual. The legend of its foundation belongs to the 
legendary history of Greek music and poetry: it gives us 
the name of the Delphian Philammon, who ‘was the first to 
institute choral dances round the temple,’ and was the reputed 


* Note that the Coan month ‘ Dalios’ 
is a summer-month following on 
¢ Hyakinthios’ (R. 255); I agree with 
Robert’s arguments establishing this 
‘an Hermes, 21, p. VI. 

> See Kirchhoff, Monatsb. d. Konigi. 
preuss. Akad. 1864,-pp. 129-135; 


Mommsen’s Delphika, p. 157. 

* In the historic period it was a ‘pen- 
teteris,’ celebrated every four years; it 
is said to have originally been held 
every ninth year (R. 256°); if this were 
true we can hardly suppose that its origin 
had anything to do with agrarian ritual. 
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author of a poem on Apollo and Artemis **4, It was only 
after the Crissaean war that the Amphictyons added athletic 
contests to the Pythia. The earliest competitions were musical 
and poetical, and it appears that at some time later some form 
of tragic recitation was added, of which the theme was the 
death of Python 7°’; and, as has been mentioned already, the 
vopos IIv6exds, the musical composition specially associated with 
the festival **** was given the same interpretation *. Prizes 
were awarded not only to the poets and musicians, but even 
to painters %*'. 8 ; and in fact the Pythia may be regarded as 
the prototype of the art-exhibitions of modern Europe, for in 
this festival alone we hear of the famous artists exhibiting 
their works and competing. The great Delphic celebration 
then was pre-eminently the consecration of the highest life 
of Hellas to Apollo; a detailed account of it would form 
a special chapter in the history of Greek music. 

There were other festivals consecrated to Apollo at Delphi 
that fell earlier in the season, and though less brilliant 
are of importance for the special study of Apolline ritual. 
There was a celebration on the seventh of Busios, Apollo's 
birthday ***, an early spring-day which must be regarded as 
marking the time in the year of the god’s epiphany at Delphi. 
_ Somewhere near to this must have fallen the Theoxenia ™, in 
which the newly arrived deity extends hospitality to the other 
gods, especially to Dionysos, as appears from one of the 
recently discovered Delphic hymns: the latter is invoked 
‘in these holy hours of spring,’ and is entreated ‘to show this 
hymn to the brother-god in the yearly Theoxenia’ #*5°, This 
festivity then included like the Pythia a competition of the 
poets, and the shade of Pindar, who had deserved well of 
Apollo, was invited with his descendants to partake of the 
banquet: it included also, curiously enough, a sort of vegetable 
show, and a prize was given to him who exhibited the finest 
leek. In the most brilliant ceremonies of the artistic worship, 
the peasant is not wholly forgotten. 


* There is truth in the statement of Delphians allowed ‘the poets and 
the Scholiast on Clemens Alexandrinus, rhetoricians in the theatres to act the 
for Plutarch, p. 417 F, says that the combat of Apollo with the snake.’ 
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This account must close with a notice of the festival 
known as the ‘Stepteria’*, which we may call the ‘ feast 
of purification’ and in connexion with which the ‘cathartic’ 
ideas in the worship of this god may be finally discussed. It 
is described by Plutarch as one of three ‘enneaterides’ or 
festivals held every ninth year at Delphi, and was regarded 
partly as a holy drama enacting the death of Pytho, and the 
consequent flight of Apollo to Tempe, where he is purified 
and whence he returns in triumph bearing the sacred laurel. 
Combining the accounts given by Plutarch and Aelian 2% ® ¢, 
we can construct the following picture of the ritual: on 
a certain day in spring, a noble Delphian boy, conspicuous 
probably for his beauty, proceeds with a band of boys chosen 
from the best families under the escort of certain sacred 
women called ‘Oleiai, who carry torches and conduct the 
youths in silence to a cabin that was constructed near the 
Pythian temple in the form of a royal palace, and which was 
regarded as the abode of Python: this they set fire to and 
overturn the table, and without looking round fly through the 
doors of the temple. Then the boy-leader feigns to go into exile 
and even servitude; afterwards they all proceed together to 
Tempe, where they are purified at an altar, and having plucked 
the sacred laurel that grew there and made crowns for them- 
selves with its leaves, they all return home along the sacred 
Pythian way (of which the route has been described above °), 
and in a village near Larissa, called Deipnias, ‘ the village of the 
banquet, the boy-leader partakes of a solemn meal, probably 
a sacrament; they return to Delphi in triumph, accompanied 
by flute-music ; and the sacred laurel they bring back serves 
to fashion the crowns for the Pythian victors. 

No recorded religious service is so characteristically Hellenic 
as this, and perhaps none so fascinating. It is obviously in 


® The form Zrewrgpa is of better 
authority than Xewrfpa, vide Frazer, 
Pans. 3, p. 55: the word may be derived 
from the purificatory crowns brought 
back by the boys; an old meaning of 
origuy = ‘ to purify or expiate,’ has been 
assumed by Miss Harrison and others, 


Hell. Journ. 1899, p. 223, note 1: this 
sense is not proved, or necessary to 
assume, but orégn and orégew could be 
used of any offerings to the deity such 
as the Hyperborean first-fruits wrapped 
in straw, vide R. 2424. 

> pp. 103-104. 
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Thersites in Lesbos, where he was cleansed by Apollo and 
Artemis. The later literature, which supplies us with a store 
of illustrations, naturally gives us no clue for determining 
at what time any particular myth of this type arose. The 
typical instance that occurs at once is_the purification of 
Orestes. The full consideration of his legend would require 
‘a special chapter ; it is only necessary for the present to note 
that the intervention of Delphi belongs to the post-Homeric 
record, and indicates the moral predominance of Apollo as the 
avenger of public wrong, and claims an independent efficacy 
for the Apolline katharsis. For no doubt the purification that 
Apollo grants was originally supposed to set him free ; it is 
only at a later date that the claims of the Attic law-court 
began to be heard, and state-morality comes to impose laws 
upon religion to which even the gods must submit. So 
prevalent and powerful was the legend in Greece that any 
locality in which an elaborate ritual of purification with 
accompanying ideas of ‘tapu’ was established might attract 
the story of Orestes: thus it worked its way into the ritual- 
legend of the Attic Choes, in which men took a meal together 
but each apart at his separate table, and they accounted for 
this restriction as if it were a reminiscence of the guarded 
hospitality which they had once shown to the matricide*. 
Still more prominent was it in the purificatory ritual of 
Troezen, which was associated mainly with the temple of 
Apollo Thearios***. A tent stood before the shrine, in 
which a certain guild of purifiers met on fixed days, and took 
a solemn meal together: probably they were performing 
certain lustral rites for the community, and isolation was 
obligatory in such ceremonies because of the miasma; but 
they styled themselves the descendants of those who had 
purified Orestes, and they called the tent after him ; also the 
laurel that grew outside the tent, the emblem of the purifying 
power of the god, was said to have sprung from the xa@dpora, 
the things that they had used in his purification and had buried 
there. In the same temple, Theseus was purified from the blood 
of the Pallantids, which he had justifiably shed. Many other 


® Vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R, 124°. 
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localities no doubt possessed special rituals of Apolline puri- 
fication and invented various legends to explain them: at 
Amyklai, doubtless through Apollo, Herakles was purified 
from the death of Iphitos ; and it was in his temple at Sikyon 
that the daughters of Proitos were healed of their madness by 
means of purifications taught them by Melampos ™* °. 

The last mentioned story suggests a reflection. Melampos 
is a Dionysiac personage and his cathartic methods belong to 
the ritual of Dionysos. Yet Apollo succeeds in annexing him. ) 
We may detect here the anxious efforts of the Delphic priest- 
hood to secure for the god a monopoly in this important 
department. For other deities were purifiers besides Apollo, , 
for instance Zeus Meilichios who healed the first murderer 
Ixion, Demeter, Athena*, Artemis, ‘and especially Dionysos. 
Nor was the Delphic policy altogether successful. The great 
Greek mysteries, with which Apollo had little to do, had 
each their own system of purification, and Zeus Meilichios 
could not be displaced at Athens or elsewhere by the younger 
god. Nor in the great lustration performed by Epimenides 
the Cretan, to cleanse Athens from the Kylonian stain, do we 
find any recognition of Apollo, though it is he that bids the 
Athenians send for the prophet ». 

Yet Apollo’s dictation and authority in this matter was | 
amply recognized by the Greek states. Their representatives 
who went to consult Delphi in times of public distress might 
bring back an admonition ‘to purify the city’**% And the 
soothsayers and purifiers whom a state might employ would 
often receive their diploma from Delphi; Apollo Pythios 
recommended Bakis to the Lacedaemonians as a person who 
.could purify their women of the madness that possessed 
them ** *, ° 

Nowhere did this function of Apollo's receive fuller public 
recognition than at Athens, especially in the matter of 


* Vide the story of the purification of regards the purification of Herakles by 
the Danaides by Athena and Hermes, the Athenians as the first instance of 
Apollod. 2. 1, 5. katharsis applied to homicide; bunt 

» Vide Diog. Laert. bk. 1, c. 3, makes no mention of Apollo. 

§§ 110, 112. The Parian chronicle 
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homicide, about which the equitable temper and the super- 
stitious nervousness of the people made them particularly 
sensitive: the state maintained three ‘exegetae’ or directors 
of ritual who took their authority from Delphi, and whose 
function it was to cleanse those who for any cause were in 
a condition of &yos or religious impurity 724; and Plato in the 
Laws has Athenian practice in mind, when he legislates that 
‘he who slays a friend against his will shall be purified in 
accordance with the law that has come to us concerning these 
things from Delphi’ ?** ‘. 

It is a reasonable view that these cathartic ceremonies are 
of somewhat late origin in the development of the Apolline 
worship. For instance, the association of Orestes with Apollo 
‘is certainly post-Homeric ; the Troezenian legend of Theseus 
belongs to the time when Attic myths were beginning to 
travel abroad, and this marks the close of the Epic period: 
the figure of Melampos in the story of the Proetides seems to 
indicate the migration of Dionysos into the Peloponnese, and 
this was one of the latest events in the history of Greek 
religion before the historic period. Nor do we discover these 
ceremonies in the rites of those festivals which we may believe 
most ancient, the Karneia, for example, or the Hyakinthia ; 
and reason has been shown for supposing that the dappaxoi of 
the Thargelia were not really associated with Apollo. Again, 
most of the purification-ritual of Apollo and most of the 
legends concerning it deal with cases of bloodshed ; and it 
has been maintained by ancient as well as modern scholars 
that Homer did not think of homicide as a personal stain. 
This is true on the whole, although we may trace the embryo 
of the idea in the expression of Hector’s that one ‘ may not 
offer libation with unwashed hands or pray to God when 
stained with gore and filth*®.’ Certainly the poet was unaware 
of or ignored the idea that the shedding of blood fastened 
upon the slayer an unseen stain which could only be cleansed 
by elaborate lustral ceremonies: he knows of the incest and 
parricide of Oedipus; but in the Homeric version the king is 
not driven forth accurst but remains ruling his kingdom, 


* Jl. 6. 266. 
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though troubled in his mind. Only, it is difficult to believe 
that the whole ritual of purification and the conception of 
a miasma generated by certain acts and by the contact 
of certain things were developed in Greece wholly in the 
post-Homeric age: these are found so widely prevalent in 
the primitive societies of the world that we can hardly 
imagine the pre-Homeric Greek to have escaped them*. They 
are intimately associated with the chthonian powers, whose 
worship was aboriginal in Greece but did not appeal to 
Homer ; they have much to do with ghost-cult and the wrath 
of the dead, but Homer is happily indifferent to the powers 
and terrors of the departed spirit. In fact Homer is in many 
respects more modern than the age that immediately followed 
him; and in this age there was a great emergence, probably 
a revival, of ghost-cult and chthonian ritual which may have 
been quickened by the diffusion of Dionysiac worship. This 
fear of the dead wrought great good in that it may have 
evoked a sense of the responsibility of the whole community 
in regard to murder®. On the other hand it may have 
temporarily hindered the development of a rational law of 
homicide, by overshadowing society with the terror of the 
Erinys ; for the Erinys is the incarnation of the dead man’s 
wrath, and the ghost is naturally angry whether the man was 
rightfully or wrongfully killed. It was natural that men —~ 
should look to Apollo to provide a remedy ; first because of 
the great development in this period of the authority of the 
Pythian shrine as a centre of consultation, and then, perhaps, 
because the bright and genial nature of Apollo, his antagonism _ 
to the shadowy powers of the chthonian world, was part of his 
aboriginal character. Thus we have seen that the Argives, after 
the death of a relative, put off the miasma of the funeral by 
entering into communion with Apollo through a sacramental 
meal. And, finally, it may be urged that the descriptive 


* The view expressed in Stengel’s b Vide my Hibbert Lectures, pp. 139- 
Griechische Alterthsimer that lustration- 152. Plato tries to turn the belief in the 
ceremonies were originally un-Greek is wrath of the dead, as well as the doctrine 
not confirmed by any special or general of retribution after death, to a moral 
anthropological evidence. effect, Laws, 927 B, cf. 870 E. 
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epithet poi8os of which the meaning has already been con- 
sidered *, and which was an immemorial appellative of Apollo, 
probably points to the conception of purity attaching to this 
god in the earliest period of which we have any record or 


_ trace. 


But there were two special causes, both operative in the 
post-Homeric period, for this intimate concern of Apollo's 
with cathartic ritual. One—I would suggest—was the entrance 
of Dionysos into the polytheism of Hellas: Apollo was saved 
from the dangers of his rivalry by the dexterity of his 
Pythian priests, who bring about a brotherly alliance between 
the two divinities. But the Dionysiac religion was richly 
furnished with ceremonies of lustration and the ideas of 
cathartic deliverance. And Apollo may have appropriated 
these and used them at Delphi: this hypothesis might at least 
explain the mysterious presence of those women called ai 
"Odela: in the action of the Stepteria, for these are the names 
of the Minyan women who figure in the Dionysiac festival at 
the Boeotian Orchomenos known as the Agrionia®. Another 
cause is more obvious, the influence of Crete, where there was 
in very old times a system of cathartic ritual attached to the 
Cretan Zeus, in whom something of a Dionysiac character 
may be recognized °, and whence travelled the cult of Apollo 
Delphinios to Delphi and Athens. It is certain that cere- 
monies of purification from homicide attached to this cult, as 
under its protection arose the court émi AeAduly in Athens to 
try cases of manslaughter where justification was pleaded. If 
this were instituted by Drako, as Grote maintains, its institu- 
tion would fall near the time when the Cretan Epimenides 
was summoned to Athens to purify the city from sacrilegious 
bloodshed. Finally, as showing the part played by Crete in 
this department of Hellenic religion, those legends are of 
importance that tell of Apollo’s visit to Crete to purify himself 
from the death of Python 722 & 264 4, 

As regards the xa@dpo.a or means of lustration, there is 
nothing specially characteristic of Apolline, as distinct from 


* Vide supra, p. 140. © Vide vol. 1, pp. 37, 38. 
> Plut. Quaest, Graec. 38. 
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other, purification, except the use of the laurel'. The reasons 
that marked out this tree for such a function may have been 
partly natural—the purity of the air by the laurel-grove—but 
probably religious in the first instance ; the god was associated 
closely with his sacred tree, and therefore the carrying of the 
laurel-bough in the festivals that have been described, or the 
act of the suppliant who lifted the bough from Apollo’s altar, 
ensured a divine communion that would cleanse the air from 
evil influences. In the Troezenian ritual-legend, the laurel is 
said to spring from the buried xa@dpo.a: and in the monu- 
ments that represent Apollo officiating as. cleanser, his constant 
attribute is the laurel-bough. 

Water also has naturally a lustral power in his as in other 
ritual, and the Troezenians use this as one of the means of 
cleansing Orestes, and holy water was not infrequently placed 
outside the ancient temples °*. | 

We have records also of a peculiar fire-purification which is 
noticeable here. Among the ancient Greeks as among other 
peoples the notion prevailed that the hearth-fire and still 
more the holy temple-fire was sensitive to impurities”; and 
that therefore after some great sacrilege, or perhaps annually 
at the piacular season, it might be desirable to extinguish the 
fires of the community and to kindle them anew from some 
holy flame. 

The most famous instance is in the account of the feast of 
Eleutheria instituted to commemorate the battle of Plataea: 
the Delphic oracle commanded the generals to extinguish all 
the fires in the country as having been polluted by the 
barbarians, and to fetch new fire from the common hearth of 
Pytho*. It appears that a similar ceremony of lustration was 


* The water might be sprinkled on susceptibility of the fire to impurity 


vide 


the people or on the defiled person with 
the laurel-branch ; it was thus that the 
Milesians were purified in time of plague 
by the mythical Branchos who bade 
them cry aloud during the ceremony 
on the names of Hekaergos and 
Hekaerge (R. 273°). 

> The first expression of this idea is 
in Hesiod, Op. 733. The belief in the 


belongs to primitive thought, 
Frazer, G. B. 3. 210, 463-464. For 
the ceremonious extinguishing the old 
fires and rekindling the new among the 
Peruvians, Iroquois, Mexicans, Chinese, 
certain modern tribes in Africa, cf. id. 
PP- 249-253. 
° Zeus, R. 131°. 
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practised every year in the island of Lemnos; the fires were 
extinguished for nine days, while a state-vessel was bringing 
holy fire from Delos; if she arrived before the piacular 
chthonian offerings were completed, she remained in the offing 
lest the new fire should catch the contagion ; when the fires 
were relit from it, it was said that ‘a new life began,’ a phrase 
which reminds us of the purification in some of the mysteries ?"*°. 
The Lemnians were probably purifying themselves from the 
malign influences of the ghost-world, and hence we hear of 
évaylopara in this record; but they naturally explained the 
rite by reference to the evil deed of the Lemnian women who 
murdered their husbands. Two interesting inscriptions at 
Delphi, found some years ago by the French, show that the 
same practice was maintained at Athens as late as the first 
century B. C.; comparing them together *#°°, we can only con- 
clude that on some solemn occasion a chariot was dispatched 
from Athens bearing a sacred tripod to Delphi, and returned 
thence bringing holy fire from the Pythian hearth, accom- 
panied by a female ministrant called the azvp@dpos : and that 
the object was to rekindle some sacred fire in Athens that 
had been extinguished at some season of expiation. We hear 
of no general extinction of fires in Athens; and the perpetual 
fire that was maintained on the Acropolis could only be re- 
kindled, if by mischance it went out, by the pure heat of the 
sun 1%? ;-we may therefore be inclined to the supposition put 
forward by the writer who published the inscription * that the 
fire brought from Delphi is intended to replenish the altar of 
Apollo Pythios during or after some such piacular service as 
the Thargelia. 

It appears also that in the cathartic ritual of Greece the 
efficacy of certain sacred stones was occasionally recognized. 
Orestes sat on the stone of Zeus ‘Kappotas’ and was cured of his 
madness”: as a parallel to this story we may quote the state- 


* M. Couve, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, from Delphi. But the improbabilities 
pp. 87-88 : he seems to incline also to of this view are obvious. 
Mommsen’s suggestion that this Athe- > Vol. 1, p. 46. For an interesting 
nian ritual alludesto thestary of Herakles Irish parallel see Miss Harrison's ‘ De/- 


defiling the tripod by carrying it away phsca,’ Hell. Jour. 1899, p. 237. 
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ment in Pausanias about the Al§os cwppomornp, the ‘ sobering 
stone’ at Thebes, which in the local legend was said to have 
received this name because Athena flung it at the mad 
Herakles to heal him’, but which had evidently been used in 
some ritual of purification from the ‘miasma’ of madness ; 
for madness in Greek legend is the curse that the dark powers 
send upon the shedder of blood. In another Troezenian 
legend, we hear of the purifiers of Orestes sitting on the sacred 
stone outside the temple of Artemis Avxeia”. Finally, a thegry 
recently put forward concerning the Delphic omphalos® is 
noticeable in connexion with these facts: that the omphalos 
was a sacred stone fashioned to indicate the grave-mound of 
the earth-spirit, and that the suppliant who sat or knelt upon 
it, as Orestes does in a vase-representation in the British 
Museum 4, was availing himself of its cathartic virtue. Such 
an act would denote that the person was putting himself into 
communion with the chthonian divinities ; but it is probable 
that the ‘omphalos’ had lost this significance before the 
Orestes-story concerned Delphi, and had become a mere 
symbol of Apollo's power. However, the primary legends 
about these miraculous cathartic stones seem to belong to 
another stratum of religion than the Apolline®. 

We may say the same thing of another act in the ceremony 
of ‘katharsis,’ perhaps the most important of all, especially in 
the purification from bloodshed, the lustration with pig’s blood. 
In the account of the Ge-cults and of the mysteries, the 
close association of this animal with the chthonian powers has 
been noted. It was pre-eminently the piacular animal; and 
by the act of homicide the slayer had offended the earth and 


* Paus. 9. 11, 2. 

> Id. 2. 31, 6. 

© Miss Harrison, op. cit.: but it is 
not clear that all cathartic stones are 
‘chthonian’ or earth- stones: in the 
period of stone-worship every stone as 
the abode of a divinity might have a 
miraculous virtue for prophecy or pari- 
fication : on a signet-ring from Knossos, 
published by Dr. A. Evans, Hell, Journ. 


1901, p. 170, Fig. 48, we see a celestial 
god attracted down to his sacred pillar. 

4 Roscher’s Lexikon, 3, p. 983. 

* Miss Harrison, op. cit. p. 240, quotes 
the very important example of stone- 
worship in the Orphic Lethtka, 351- 
383; its name gocBiyrwp Adas, in spite 
of the story that Apollo gave it td 
Helenos, does not necessarily refer to 
Phoebus Apollo, vide supra, p. 141, n. b. 
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the ghost; therefore the washing with pig’s blood was the 
means by which the suppliant endeavoured to protect himself 
by the communion of ‘ blood-friendship’ with the chthonian 
powers: we may term it a supplicatory sacrament. Now 
Apollo, though he has no tie with this animal, would advise 
his petitioners who had sinned against these powers to avail 
themselves of its virtue. Therefore he is seen to be purifying 
Orestes with it on a well-known vase in the Louvre®; and it 
is probable that the young god was supposed to have used 
it for his own purification at Tempe, where Plutarch says, ‘he 
offered libations (to the shade of Pytho) and did all that men 
do when purifying themselves from the wrath of daimones’— 
a clearly chthonian ritual». The temple of Delos was purified 
every month with a pig*, and the same animal was carried 
round the Athenian Pnyx to purify the éxxAyola from evil 
influences. But those who used the lustration of pig’s blood 
were certainly not putting themselves in communion with 
Apollo, as those were who bore the purifying laurel in the 
Daphnephoria or Stepteria “. 

Finally, we may notice the very important example of 
a genuinely Apolline purification, the already mentioned Argive 
éyxvicya, a word of unexplained origin 73», Plutarch tells us 
that after the period of mourning for a kinsman’s death was 
over, the Argives sacrificed to Apollo, giving barley to his 
priest and taking a portion of the victim's flesh and roasting 
it, not at their own fire which had been extinguished as 
polluted, but by means of fire borrowed from their neighbours. 
_We can hardly be wrong in interpreting this as a direct sacra- 
mental communion with Apollo, whereby they shake off the 
evil influences that might cling to them from the world of 


* Vide Roscher, Lex. 3, p. 983. 

b De defect. Orac. 15, p. 418 B. 

© Vide Mommsen, Feste, p. 476, 
Nn. 4. 

4 Is it some similar idea of cathartic 
communion that explains the scene on 
a British Museum vase, Apollo holding 
a pair of shears near the head of Orestes, 
published Arch. Zest. 1860, Taf. 137. 33 


From this point of view we might com- 
pare the practice of offering hair on 
graves. But it is more probable that the 
vase-painter merely wishes to express 
that the god is curing the mortal of 
madness, for Orestes is said to have 
shorn off his own hair, when he became 
sane, Pans. 8. 34, 3. 
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the dead, an unique instance of a sacramental purification in 
Apollo’s worship *. 

Thus then Apollo endeavoured to deal with the eomanlen! 
system of purification that had grown up in the Greek world 
since Homer's period. The god was not responsible for most 
of the ritual nor for its vast predominance ; it grew up rather 
under such influences as the terrors of the ghost-world, the 
Dionysiac and the mystery-cults which promised posthumous 
happiness to be obtained by lustration, baptism, and other 
cathartic ceremonies. Its vogue was dangerous, and to some 
extent it infected the later Greek temperament with ‘ sacer- 
dotage.’ The Delphic worship appears in regard to it as 
a directing and restraining influence. For the idea of spiritual 
purity, arising by slow development from the tradition of 
ritualistic purification, and at the same time offering a deliver- 
ance from the burden of it, was attributed, as we have seen, 
by the higher minds to the Pythian Apollo. And indeed the 
superstitious terror of the ghost-world, which influenced many 
of the laws concerning homicide, produced certain social 
results of high value; it helped forward the concept, that 
received powerful expression in fifth-century literature, of the 
sacredness of human life; and the belief that even the acci- 
dental shedding of a slave’s blood was a stain was not without - 
possibilities of moral growth ”. 

But such beliefs needed moralizing, lest they should prove 
a stumbling-block in the way of legal progress : as they might, 
for instance, if, through excessive consideration for the injured 
feelings of the ghost, they helped to stereotype the view that 
all bloodshed was equally a stain, and also that purification 
would set a man free from social consequences. Now we may 
regard such an epoch-making institution as the court of Apollo 
Delphinios at Athens in two ways: we may believe that its 
institution represented the healthy revolt of utilitarian law 
against the tyranny of religion, the lay mind insisting that 
homicide was not in every case equally a stain, that justifiable 
circumstances might be pleaded, and that only when such 

*® Unless we may explain the meal of way, vide supra, p. 293. 
the boy-priest at Deipnias in the same > Antiphon. p. 764. 
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plea was proved should the god’s purification and human 
pardon be granted. Or we may suppose that this great social 
idea emanated from the religious system itself, that Apollo 
and his ministers recognized the necessity of a more advanced 
theory concerning homicide, and modified the rules of purifica- 
tion to give it effect. This latter view has been suggested in 
a former passage as somewhat the more probable, though 
usually Greek religion is stimulative rather than creative in 
the sphere of political life. It could only be verified, if we 
could show that at some time before the establishment of such 
courts Apolline purification from bloodshed had come to be 
withheld by the priests at some important centre like Delphi 
or Athens until ‘extenuating or justificatory’ circumstances 
could be shown, which would soon require a special court to con- 
sider them. We havé, however, only vague indications that 
this may have been so: no one would purge Ixion from his 
sin till Zeus took pity on him, and no shrine would purify the 
Lacedaemonian king Pausanias from his foul crime against 
the Olynthian maiden. And it is interesting to note that the 
typical Apolline purifications in Greek legend are cases of 
justifiable homicide; Theseus and Orestes could urge moral 
pleas in their behalf”. 

Nothing, in fact, is more difficult than to weigh the exact 
contribution of religion on the one hand and the utilitarian 
impulse on the other to any important moral or legal reform 
in ancient society. But whatever view we may take in this 
particular case, we find that the Athenians accredited Apollo 
Delphinios with this momentous advance towards civilized 
law: the god of purification stood in that court as the pro- 
tector of society against the tyranny and terrors of the ghost- 
world. 


* Vide supra, p. 177. the concept of purification upon law 
» I have somewhat developed these and morality in my AMibéert Lectures, 
suggestions concerning the in‘luences of chap. 3. 


CHAPTER VI 


MONUMENTS OF THE CULT OF APOLLO 


THE group of monuments connected with this divinity is of 
transcendent importance for the history of Greek art and art- V 
mythology; they also provide us with interesting illustration, 
direct or indirect, of most of the cult-ideas that have been 
examined, although few monuments of the actual temple- 
worship may have survived. 

The inquiry into the cult-objects of the earliest period raises 
at once the archaeological question concerning ’Ayuevs. The 
emblem or &yaAya of this worship was, as we have seen, almost 
invariably aniconic, the prevalent form being usually the 
conical pillar*, but at Athens apparently a rounded stone 
of altar-shape. Is this a monumental tradition brought in _. 
from the north, or was Apollo on entering the regions of 
Mycenaean or ‘Minoan’ culture attracted into its circle of 
pillar-worship? Either view might harmonize with archaeo- 
logical fact or probability. The very wide prevalence of 
pillar-cult in the Mediterranean and Anatolian regions in the 
Mycenaean period has been ably demonstrated by Dr. Arthur 
Evans"; but it belongs also to the early religion of northern 
and central Europe. Concerning this, as concerning many 
other problems of prehistoric archaeology, it is difficult to 
judge with conviction. No doubt all the Hellenic divinities 
in the pre-Homeric age were likely to be worshipped with 
this aniconic emblem, whether by original right or by right — 
of annexation; the immigrant Apollo, wherever he settled |. 
down, could easily take to himself a Mycenaean or ‘ Minoan’ -~ 
pillar. And the latter appears at least on one monument 


~ 


we 


* Coin Plate A, 15 (Ambrakia, third > Op. cit. Hell. Journ. 1901. 
century B.C.). 
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of this age, a Cypriote seal, in the obelisk form proper to 
Agyieus*. But so far as one can gather from the evidence 
collected by Dr. Evans, the sacred pillar of the Mycenaean 
religion stood always before or within a shrine, and not, as 
Agyieus stood, before the private house or in the open country. 
And we can perhaps better explain by the other hypothesis 
the curiously persistent adherence of this particular Apolline 
cult to the aniconic type ; if we suppose, namely, that the 
Agyieus-emblem entered with the wandering deity, and that 
it was specially consecrated by serving to mark certain stations 
along the Sacred Way from the north: and this view would 
also accord with the fact noticed above, that the Carneian 
god, the leader of the migrating host, appears to have had an 
agalma of this very type. It has sometimes been held that the 
Delphic omphalos-stone was also a modified form of the 
Agyieus-column >: if this were so we should be obliged to 


..-€onclude that it belonged by original right to Apollo, and was 


not taken over from a prior cult. And certainly Photius 
records one shape of the Agyieus in which it must have re- 
sembled an omphalos** ; nor was he speaking at random, for 
this is the form of two ‘ agyieis’ found at Pompeii®. Also it 
is a fact of some importance that the omphalos discovered at 
Delphi by the French excavation was erected before the 
temple in such a position as an Agyieus column would occupy. 
Such a form certainly resembled a grave-mound, and could 
easily, by misunderstanding, give rise to the legend—attested 
by late authority only—that the omphalos was the grave of 
Python or Dionysos ¢. 

It is not easy to determine the period in which the anthro- 
pomorphic eikon came to displace generally the aniconic 


* Evans, op. cit. p. 173, Fig. 49. 

> Evans, op. cit. p. 173; J. Six, in 
Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 344. 

© Miss Harrison’s opposite theory, 
propounded in ell. Journ. 1899, p. 
225, &c., which has been alluded to 
already, vide supra, p. 303 (that the 
omphalos was originally the grave- 
mound and mantic altar of the earth- 


spirit), is attractive and well argued : its 
weakness is the absence of any phrase or 
record that connected the omphalos 
with Ge, and of any evidence that it 
ever was locally connected with the 
shrine of Ge; nor does the writer note the 
Pompeian omphalos-shaped ‘ agyieis,’ to 
which Six calls attention, loc. cit. 
¢ Vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 35°. 
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agalma. The transition is well illustrated by the record of 
the Amyclaean statue of Apollo, which has been already 
described. No doubt the type is preserved by those Lacedae- 
monian coins that present the figure of a divinity who is armed 
with helmet, spear, and bow*, and whose body from the 
shoulders downwards has—on one coin—the form of a column. 
The goat by his side is specially appropriate to Apollo of 
Amyklai, and the wreath in the field is probably of laurel. 
On three coins presenting the type we find the figure en- 
veloped from the shoulders downwards in a robe, which, as 
Overbeck remarked”, may have been the garment which the 
women wove for him yearly. Even on these the aniconic form 
emerges clearly. A fourth coin shows the agalma unrobed, 
and it is noteworthy that the columnar term has the downward- 
tapering contour which is characteristic of the Mycenaean 
column®. In what way this armed divinity is related to the 
spear-bearing god whom Dr. Evans has discovered on the 
Mycenaean seal® is a difficult question to decide upon. But 
the evidence of the Karneia seems to show that the concept 
of the warrior-deity named Apollo travelled downwards from 
the north ; and this belief is somewhat strengthened by the 
record concerning the northern Apollo Pythaeus at Thornax, 
whose art-type was the same as the Amyclaean *°, 

Of Apollo the wolf-god the only certain cult-image that 
survives°® is preserved by the coins of Tarsos, which are all 
of the late imperial era, but present a type of the deity which 
descends from the archaic period’. In stiff attitude, with his 
legs close together, the god stands on the omphalos or on a 
column, or on a column supported on the omphalos: his hands 
are usually held down and grasping the paws of two wolves 


* In a former volume (2, p. 701) I described by Lucian(R. 7)shows no remi- 
have discussed the arguments in favour niscence of the wolf-god : it belongs to 
of naming the coin-figare Aphrodite: the later period when the significance of 
I was wrong in saying that the goatwas_ the term was almost extinct: it is found 
not characteristic of Apollo, vide pp. freely reproduced on Athenian coins, 


254-255: us ape a Kunst. Mythol, 3, Miinztaf. 
Kunst. Myth. 3, p. 7. iv, 16. 

© Coin Pl. A, 16. Coin Pl. A, 17 (vide supra, p. 122): 

4 Op. cit. p. 170; cf. p. 108. these have been published by Imhoof- 


* The type of Lykeios at Athens Blumer, /e//, Journ. 1898, Pl. 13. 4. 
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that spring up on each side of him in heraldic fashion. It 
has been noted that a similar arrangement of these animals 
is found in the religious art of the Mycenaean epoch*. The 
probability of an early connexion between Lycia and Cilicia 
has been noted in a former chapter. And as the foundation- 
legend of Tarsos—as of Lycia—points back to Argos, and 
commemorated the name and part of the story of the Argive- 
Lycian hero, Bellerophon”, so the coins of Tarsos attest the 
antiquity of this tradition, and to that extent corroborate it. 
For Perseus, the tutelary hero of the city, is prominent on the 
later coins °, and as early as the fifth century we find Pegasos 
among the coin-types*’. But the Tarsian coins of Apollo 
Lykeios do not enable us to determine the antiquity of the 
worship at this city: we should indeed be able to trace it back 
to an epoch at least as early as the sixth century if we were 
convinced that the type of the idol were a creation of native 
and indigenous art; but it may well have been borrowed 
directly from Argos, the reputed metropolis, where there long 
lingered the tradition of the ancient xoanon dedicated by 
Danaos to the wolf-god7‘, and where the type of the wolf 
long survived on the coins as the symbol of his worship °. 
Archaeological testimony concerning the cult-emblems or 
cult-figure of Apollo the hunter is very scanty. The bow, 
his constant attribute, may have once alluded to this primitive 
trait in his character; but more explicit evidence is supplied 
by a series of Cretan coins, which show us the youthful figure 
of Apollo with bow and stone‘; and there are strong reasons, 
as Mr. Wroth has shown, for associating with the hunter-god 
the type of the Cretan wild-goat’s head that is found—en- 


* Supra, p. 116, note a: Dr. Evans Athenian sculptor Attalos is presented 
has kindly shown me an impression of by a coin of the time of Marcus 


the seal. Aurelius, on which the god stands with 
> Strab. p. 673; Steph. Byz. 5.2. his left elbow resting on an Ionic column, 
Tapods. and holding a branch in his right hand 
© Imhoof-Blumer, op. cit. (Imhoof-Blamer-Gardner, Vass. Coma. 
4 Head, Hist. Num. p. 653. Paus., p. 159, Pl. F. F. xxiv) : if this 


® Vide Argive coin, circ. 200 B.C. is so we may suspect that the remi- 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, Pl. 28. 3. niscence of the wolf was fading from the 
It is possible that the later cult-image worship. 
of Apollo Lykeios at Argos by the £ Vide Geogr. Reg. s.2. Crete. 
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circled occasionally with a laurel-crown—on coins of Praisos, 
Hyrtakina, and Elyros*. The other wild animal] most frequently 
attached to him in the ordinary art-representations is the roe 
or the stag, and it probably appeared not infrequently in 
monuments of cult. The most famous instance of this class 
that has been recorded and of which some copies have survived 
was the Milesian cult-image of Kanachos, representing the god 
holding a roe in his right hand». And we may conjecture that 
a representation similar in idea, showing the animal in trustful 
relation to the god, belonged to the early state-religion of 
Caulonia ; for on an archaic coin that will be discussed below 
a stag is seen in the field looking back and up toa strange and 
enigmatical figure which there are strong reasons for believing 
to be Apollo®*. On one monument of Graeco-Roman sculp- 
ture’ the god is represented wearing the skin of his favourite 
animal, the nebris, the usual garb of Dionysos, from whom 
we may believe the local artist borrowed it °. 

The pastoral character of Apollo was occasionally ex- 
pressed by the ancient religious agalmata, for instance by the 
statue at Patrai representing him with his foot on the head 
of an ox’; but among those that survive we find it only 
rarely and allusively indicated. There is no archaeological 
evidence that he was ever represented as horned; though 
a misinterpretation of a certain peculiar treatment of the hair 
above his forehead has given rise to this belief‘. Coins of 


* Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Crete, pp. xxvi- the boar does not figure in his myth and 


XXviii. very rarely in his ritual, and no otherwild 
> Vide Pl. XXIV. animal except the wolf and the stag can 
© Coin Pl. B, 6. be proved to have been associated with 


4 Published by Foucart, Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1882, p. 177 (in the museum at 
Eski-Zaghra, Apollo headless, lyre in 
left hand, griffin at his feet). 

° It has been held that the boar on 
early Lycian coins was intended as a 
symbol of Apollo (Sr. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Lycia, p. xxvii). This is probably 
wrong, and the figure with a boar at his 
feet on a late coin of Mallos (Over- 
beck, A. M. iii. Miinztaf. iv, 8) is more 
probably Amphilochos than Apollo, for 


the Apolline cult-monuments of the 
historical period. 

f e.g. in Furtwiangler- Roscher’s 
Lexikon, vol. 1, p. 468. <A herme of 
peculiar shape with a ram’s head on the 
top has been recently found near Las 
in South Laconia; and Schroeder who 
publishes it believes it to be a therio- 
morphic form of Apollo Karneios, 
Ath. Mitth. 1904, p. 22, Abb. 1; it is 
difficult to determine with exactness the 
name of an isolated monument like this. 
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Delphi present a goat’s head in combination with two dol- 
phins, and these may allude to the divine goat-herd as well 
as to the dolphin-god, or to the story of the discovery of the 
oracle by goats. The pastoral god Karneios may be recog- 
nized on a late coin of Gythion—as Professor Gardner has 
pointed out *—on which the figure of Apollo is shown leaning 
on a pillar and therefore probably copied from a cult-image, 
while behind him the idol of Pan appears standing on a 
column with nebris, pedum, and syrinx. Now the record" 
mentions two statues of Apollo at Gythion belonging to the 
public worship, and it is not likely that there were more: 
there are two types of him on the coins, and as one has been 
interpreted with great probability by Professor Gardner® as 
representing Apollo the Founder, who stood in the market- 
place, we are justified in concluding that this with which we 
are dealing presents Karneios. And the adjacent figure of 
Pan serves to suggest what the uncertainty in the ancient 
interpretations of the name might cause us to doubt 4, that 
the original significance of ‘ Karneios’ as a deity of flocks 
and herds had not died out in the rural districts even in late 
times. The other monuments that indicate the function of the 
shepherd-god are a coin of Alabanda®, of late period, on 
which a sheep or a lamb is figured by his feet, a black-figured 
vase on which an ox is represented by his side‘ and the 
‘colossal statue of the seated Apollo holding the shepherd’s 
staff, a much restored work of late date. in the Museo 
Boncompagni 8. 

We have seen that in ritual and cult he assumed not in- 
frequently the character of a divinity of vegetation ; but the 
archaeological evidence is once more almost at fault. The 


nymphs dancing round an altar with 
worshippers approaching, Aph. Arch. 


* Num. Comm. Paus. p. 60, Pl. N. 
xxiil. 


> R. 27>; Geogr. Reg. s. v. Laconia. 

¢ Ib. p. 60, vide infra, p. 319. 

@ Vide R. 27: we find Apollo occa- 
sionally associated with Pan in cult- 
monuments (vide supra, p. 123), and 
a relief has been recently found on 
the south side of the Acropolis repre- 
senting Pan, Apollo, Hermes, three 


1903, p. 41. 

* Overbeck, X. M. iii, Miinztaf. iv. 7 ; 
Geogr. Reg. s.v. Caria, p. 451. 

© Overbeck, op. cit. pp. 47, §7, Atlas, 
Pl. 19. 31. 

© Helbig, Fuhrer, 827; Overbeck, 
Atlas, Pl. 22. 38. 
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archaic temple statue at Delos and apparently an ancient idol 
at Olbia represented him with the kalathos, the sign of fertility; 
and we find him with the pomegranate on the coins of Side®*; 
and the kneeling figure with the lyre and with the flower 
raised to his face on a Tarentine coin of the archaic period 
may be derived from the cult of Apollo Hyakinthos®. And 
we can scarcely doubt but that this lyre-bearing personage 
is Apollo, whose worship was prominent at Tarentum; the 
kneeling posture is no insuperable difficulty, for the early 
numismatic art loved to adapt the forms to the given space, 
and a kneeling Apollo is found on the coins of Kyzikos 
among other types of kneeling figures which do not appear 
to be posed for any dramatic purpose °. 

We might have expected to find in the religious art some 
allusion to the widespread custom of sending harvest offer- 
ings to the god; and possibly we may interpret the symbol 
of the barley-ear in this sense, which we find on an early coin 
of Selinus below a chariot driven by Artemis and Apollo 4; or it 
may allude generally to his agrarian character. In the group 
of representations that deal in various ways with the Hyper- 
borean myth, there is none that seems to recognize the ritual 
of the ‘Hyperborean’ corn-offerings®, except possibly a certain 
coin-type of Pantikapaion in the fourth century B.c.‘ A 
lion-headed griffin, horned and winged, bearing in his mouth 
the shaft of a spear or arrow, is standing with uplifted paw 
above an ear of corn. The griffin is by this time the consecrated 
animal of the Hyperborean Apollo; and Pantikapaion was 
adjacent to the territory, where at last Greek myth had 


* Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lycia, p. 153 
{period of Hadrian). 

> Coin Pl. A,18: vide Gardner, 7yfes, 
p- 86, Pl. 1. 3; Overbeck, op. cit. 


Pp- 74 

© Head, Hist. Num. p. 452; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘ Mysia,’ Pl. vi. 7, 10: the 
kneeling Apollo may be explained as 
the archer, but there is no explanation 
for the kneeling Zeus except the decora- 
tive convenience. 

4 Coin Pl. A, 19 (Gardner, 7y/es, 


Pl. VI. 24). 

° The vase-paintings that depict 
Apollo riding on griffin or swan and 
playing the lyre allude to the return of 
the god from the Hyperboreans, but 
belong to mythic-imaginative, not to 
religious or ritualistic art. 

f Vide Coin Pl. A, 20 (Gardner, op. 
cit. VII. 42; Head, Hest. Num. p. 238; 
Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Hyperboreer, 
vol. 1, p. 2837). 
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settled the griffins and the Hyperboreans; also it was the 
great corn-granary for Hellas, and sent its Apolline tithe 
on the route that ended at Delos. The coin bears this obvious 
allusion upon it, and the only explanation yet offered of the 
shaft in the griffin’s mouth, where it has no dramatic but only 
a heraldic meaning, is that which associates it with the story 
of the sacred arrow which was transmitted as a divine token 
by the carriers of the offerings, and which wafted Abaris on 
his wonderful journey *. 

It may be asked why was the griffin associated with Apollo 
and why specially with the Hyperborean story ? The question 
is pertinent here, because the evidence which might furnish 
an answer is provided by the monuments rather than by the 
literary record. The survey of these reveals clearly, as has 
already been indicated”, that the griffin was borrowed by Greece 
in the Mycenaean and historic periods from Egypt or Syria or 
from both countries, and that it conveyed to those who borrowed 
it no mythic or symbolic significance at all; it came as a 
merely heraldic animal, with a peaceful function as a guardian 
of the sacred gate or pillar, and it could be attached to the 
temple of any divinity. But very few Greek cults appear 
to have attracted it, the Apolline rather more frequently than 
others perhaps, but even in this it only rarely appears. We 
may venture the conjecture that somewhere two griffins were 
found heraldically guarding a pillar which was interpreted by 
the Hellenic religion as Apollo Agyieus: for on a pilaster 
from the Milesian temple two are found grouped in this fashion 
on each side of a palmette ¢, and from the facts collected by Dr. 
Evans‘ we may surmise that this was a motive handed down 
from the Mycenaean pillar-worship. 

But the earliest archaeological fact with which we start in 
considering the cult-connexion of Apollo and the griffins is 
the representation on the late Attic coin®, on which Furt- 
wangler has discovered the archaic image of Delos wrought 


* This hint is thrown out by O. © Furtwangler, op. cit. 1, p. 1774. 
Miiller, Dorter, 2. 4, § 6, in a footnote. @ Hell. Journ, 1901, p. 149. 
> Vide supra, p. 142, and Furtwin- © Coin Pl. A, 21; see Arch. Zett. 1882, 


gler’s excellent article on ‘Gryps’ in p. 332. 
Roscher's Lexikon. 
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by Tektaios and Angelion, and which shows us two of these 
animals ‘rampant’ at his sides. As there is no reason to 
doubt but that they belonged to the original dedication, we 
gather thus valuable evidence from the sixth century B.C. 
concerning the griffin as an Apolline emblem. But what is. 
its significance here? It is suggested by Furtwangler that it 
alludes to the Hyperboreans, and that it came to Delos with 
the Lycian cult. But there is no indication that the Delian 
god borrowed anything from Lycian cult, and no proof that 
Lycia was regarded as a specially ‘ Hyperborean ’ land, though 
it may have sent its corn-tithes to the sacred island*; nor, 
though the griffin occurs on the Lycian coins of the fifth 
and fourth centuries, do we know that it was there associated 
with Apollo. 

Yet it is quite possible that the Delian griffins may have 
been ‘ Hyperborean ’ emblems, even in the later and fictitious 
sense of the word; for certainly some of the corn-offerings 
which came to the island in the sixth century might be said 
to have come from the Scythian North; and early Milesian 
colonization may have transplanted the form of the griffin, 
probably familiar at Miletos, to the far lands of the Euxine, 
which Herodotus regards as its special haunt ; and henceforth 
it might occasionally serve as a symbol of a real Hyperborean 
ritual that had become disguised by geographical fables. 

Still the question here raised about the ancient Delian 
statue must remain an open one; the griffins in this as in 
other cases may have had a purely conventional and heraldic 
value. 

It is doubtful whether any of the representations on vases 
and coins of Apollo riding on the griffin or swan convey any 
allusion to actual cult or are anything else than mere products 
of mythopoeic art. We may suspect that the coin-type of 
Chalkedon” showing the god on the swan may hint at the 
corn-offerings, as this city lay on the direct route of their trans- 
mission from the north-east. The swan on the reverse of fourth- 
century coins of Klazomenai°® may allude to some festival, 


* Vide supra, p. 110, note c. Overbeck, op. cit. Miinztaf. v. 11, 12. 
» Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Pontus,’ Pl. 28.5; © Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Ionia,’ Pl. 6. 7-9- 
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perhaps the zpop@dota 2” which celebrated Apollo’s annual 
return to the state ; for the fragment of Alcaeus speaks of the 
swans bringing him back from the Hyperboreans to Delphi at 
the appointed time of his epiphany or the @eopdma. The 
record of this latter feast seems to invest it with something of 
a Dionysiac character ****; and it is surely this Delphic 
ceremony that is suggested by the scene on the beautiful 
Kertsch vase in the Hermitage which represents Dionysos— 
who divided with Apollo the Delphic year—as greeting the 
god when he returns from the Hyperboreans °. 

If we question the monuments for evidence concerning the 
solar character of Apollo, we get practically no response. 
The only notable fact is that certain Carian coins struck 
under Mausolos and Hidricus show a countenance of Apollo 
that strikingly recalls the face of Helios on the Rhodian 
coins: the treatment of the hair and the bar across the fore- 
head confirm the impression of likeness». But it would be rash 
to explain this as due to any religious dogma or any approxi- 
mation of cults ; we may attribute it simply to the influence 
of Rhodian numismatic art in Caria in the fourth century, 
and the close political relations between the two countries at 
this period. In fact Greek art of the autonomous period 
betrays no consciousness of the solar character of Apollo‘. 
We can only regard it as a caprice that the painter of the 
famous Melian amphora of the Gigantomachy makes the 
torch as well as the bow the weapon of the god; or we may 
suppose that he adopted this as a simple device for associating 
him with the torch-bearing Artemis. In the great Pergamene 
frieze, where we should not have been surprised to find some 
recognition of the conception of a Helios-Apollo, prevalent, as 
we have seen it was, at late times in Asia Minor, the figures of 
the two deities are not placed together, nor do they show any 


* Plate XVII. but there seems no reason for regarding 

> Coin Pl. A, 23 (Brit. Afus. Cat. this as an allusion to his solar character 
‘Caria,’ Pl. 28. 2. (5), 7); ef. Pl. 36. (which is Mr. Wroth’s view vide Brit. 

© We find no rayed head of Apollo: Afus. Cat.‘ Troas,’ p. xxi); for lion on 
the coins of Troas that show his figure coins of Miletos looking back at star 
sometimes employ the star as emblem, vide supra, p. 142. 
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resemblance of character or attributes. The only other in- 
stance of the torch in the hands of Apollo is a representation, 
which seems to reproduce a cultus-image, on imperial coins of 
Nikopolis* in Epiros: the attitude of the figure gives some 
support to Friedlander’s ingenious interpretation, who saw an 
allusion in this type to the beacon-fire maintained by the 
temple on the height of Leukas. 

On the other hand we have clear numismatic illustration of 
the maritime character of the god. On a coin of Kyzikos of 
the fourth century B.C. we find him seated on a swan holding 
a tunny-fish, and a trident is part of the type that reproduces 
Nero's Apollo Aktios on a coin of Alexandria *. The dolphins 
seen on each side of the goat’s head on a coin of Delphi4, 
dolphins with a wolf on coins of Argos®, a dolphin on a coin 
of Olbia‘ with a head of Apollo on the obverse, on a coin 
of Megara with the obelisk of Agyieus, are no doubt charac- 
teristic of Apollo Delphinios, although on certain Cretan 
coins this animal appears rather to have been significant of 
Poseidon 8. 

The occasional association in cult of the two gods is illus- 
trated by a coin-type of Antigonos Gonatas which shows a 
head of Poseidon on the obverse, and on the reverse the figure 
of Apollo naked and seated on the prow of a trireme holding 
a bow (Coin Pl. A, 22). 

As regards the civic and political cults, we do not know 
whether any special art-type was consecrated to any particular 
one. But the numismatic evidence strikingly attests the Pan- 
hellenic character of Apollo as a deity of the city and the 
confederacy ; in fact, probably no other divinity is so fre- 
quently presented’ on the coins; and these give material for 
estimating of his status in the various communities of Greece ®. 
The fourth-century coins of the Chalcidic league! prove him 


* Overbeck, op. cit. vol. 3, p. 313. ¢ Head, Hist. Num. p. 367. 
> Coin Pl. A, 24 (Brit, Mus. Cat. ! Brit. Mus. Cat. Thrace,’ p. (1. 
‘ Mysia,’ Pi. 8. 13). 8 Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Crete,’ pp. 65, 
¢ Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Alexandria,’ 73,74; 77- 
Pl, 3. h Vide Geogr. Reg. passim. 
4 Miiller-Wieseler, Denk. d. a. A. ' Vide Geogr. Reg. 5.7. Chalkidike. 


155°; Head, Hist. Num. pp. 288-289. 
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to have been regarded as its divine patron and are of great 
value for the history of religious art. We have also an 
interesting monument of the greatest Apolline confederacy of 
the Greek world in the Amphictyonic coins of Delphi*: on 
these we see the god seated on the omphalos with a laurel- 
branch in his right hand, while his left is resting on his lyre 
and his left hand props his chin so as to assist the expression 
of calm meditation in the whole pose. The full character of 
the Delphic deity is outlined in these simple and genial forms; 
but we dare not affirm that this type presents the cultus- 
image of the temple. In fact it is not clear that the shrine 
ever contained a central idol; for Pausanias in his detailed 
account mentions none which we could regard in this light, 
as he notices only a statue of Apollo ‘ Moiragetes’ in the 
group with Zeus and the two Fates’, and another golden 
image of Apollo kept in the adyton and only seen by few. 
It may be this latter that is presented by a late Delphic coin 
of the period of Faustina, on which Apollo is seen within his 
temple by the entrance holding out a patera and leaning on a 
column °. 

Elsewhere in North Greece Apolline coin-types of beauty 
and importance are found: it is the dominant city emblem 
of Zakynthos 4, and we have already noted the significance of 
the numismatic evidence of the Agyieus-cult in the cities of 
the north-west. 

Attic coinage, being dominated by Athena, presents us 
Apollo’s figure but rarely; and the only monuments of his 
public cult that it seems to disclose are an archaic type of the 
Delian god already mentioned, which will be further discussed 
below, and the idol of Apollo Lykeios: at least the coin that 
represents Apollo standing at ease and leaning against a pillar 
surmounted by the tripod, with a bow in his left hand and 
with his right arm bent over his head®, very closely accords 
with Lucian’s description of the latter 7°. 


* Coin Pl. B, 7 (Head, Hest. Mssm. “ Coin Pl. B, 1, 11. 
p- 360, Brit. Mus. Cat. Pl. 4. 13). © Imhoof- Blumer-Gardner, sens. 
' » Paus. 10. 24, 5. Comm. Paus. C. C. Athens, no. xviii. 


© Gardner, 7ypfes, p. 178, Pl. XV. 26. 
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Nor is the Apolline type generally prominent in the coinage 
of Megara, the Isthmus, Aegina or the Peloponnesian states. 
That of Sparta, for instance, though it presents to us the 
figure of the Amyclaean cult, does not sufficiently illustrate the 
great importance of the Pythian worship for the community ; 
this may be mainly due, no doubt, to the fact that Spartan 
currency only begins with the period of her decay. The type 
of Apollo the Founder has been recognized on the coins of 
Gythion, of the late imperial period, the town that was 
founded according to the local legend by Apollo and Herakles 
to mark their reconciliation after their strife over the tripod: 
the god stands holding a branch in one hand, and with the 
other he may be laying aside his bow*. The political 
influence of Apollo in Argolis, especially of Apollo the wolf- 
god, is sufficiently attested by the coinage of the fifth and 
fourth century”. On the other hand the numismatic evidence 
from Arcadia, Messenia, Elis, and Achaea does not yield 
proof that he occupied a leading place in the public religion of 
these communities. A monument of somc historical interest 
is a coin-type of Patrai of the time of Marcus Aurelius, which 
shows us an Apollo holding a Victory in his hands. This is 
a unique motive and no doubt refers to some exceptional 
event ; it isa plausible conjecture® that it commemorates the 
assistance rendered by the men of Patrai to the Aetolians in 
their defence of Delphi against the Gauls, which .Pausanias 
mentions as the occasion of the dedication of a statue to the 
god in the Odeum of Patrai 2%". 

The mints in which the Apolline coin-types were most 
abundant appear to have been those of the cities of the Asia 
Minor coast. He is prominent in the Bithynian issues of 
Prusias I4 and at Kios®; at Chalkedon also, where he shares 
his popularity with Artemis’. On the same evidence we 
should regard him as the chief political deity of Abydos 8, 


* Vide Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. _p. 8o. 


cit. p. 60, Pl. N. xxi. 4 Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Pontus,’ p. 209. 
> Head, Ast. Num. p. 367; vide ° Ibid. pp. 130-132. 
supra, p. 310. € Ibid. p. 126. 


© Imboof-Blumer-Gardner, op. cit. ® Brit. Alus. Cat. ‘ Troas,’ p. xii. 
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Gambreion *, Alexandria Troas», Myrina*, and paramount at 
Miletos, where for a long time the types were exclusively 
Apolline*. And the influence of Miletos is reflected on the 
coinage of many of her colonies in the Black Sea, at Pan- 
tikapaion*®, Sinope‘, Odessos£, and Olbia. An interesting 
type, probably of Apollo [Tpoorarns, is preserved on the coins 
of the latter city which present an archaic image, descending 
perhaps from the middle of the sixth century, of the god 
holding the bow in his left hand, a round object which has 
been supposed to be a pomegranate or ointment-box in his 
right, and wearing on his head a kalathos or mural crown, the 
emblem of the prosperity of the state", an attribute rarely 
affixed to Apollo, but found in the Delian statue of Tectaios 
and Angelion. 

Returning to Ionia, we find his figure dominating the coin- 
age of Kolophon and prominent on that of Magnesia on the 
Maiander and Smyrna. On the other hand the coinage of 
the Dorian Hexapolis, so far as it has hitherto been published, 
disappoints the natural expectation of finding here a dominant 
Apolline tradition or some interesting illustration of the 
political cult of the community. Other types prevail over his 
in the coinage of these cities, Aphrodite for instance at 
Knidos, and Herakles at Kos; Apollo’s head is somewhat 
more frequent on the issues of Halikarnassos!, but the early 
coins of Lindos, Camiros, and Ialysos show nothing distinctive 
of him except perhaps the griffin’'s head * ; and the currency 
of the later city of Rhodes reflects the Helios-cult almost 
exclusively. What surprises us more is that the early coinage 
of Lycia, the land which appears to have been originally won 
for Hellenism under the auspices of Apollo, shows no clear 
trace of the influence of the cult of Patara, which may indecd 


* Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Troas,’ p. xli. € Supra, p. 172. 

> Vide infra, p. 346. & Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thrace,’ p. 137. 

° Coin Pl. B, 3 (Brit. Afus. Cat. h Vide G. M. Hirst, ‘ Casdts of Olbia,” 
‘ Troas,’ Pl. 27. 1). Hell, Journ. 1902, pp. 253-256, Pl. 2; 


4 From 350 B.c., vide Brit. Mus. Pick, Thrakische Msinsbilder, 1808. 
Cat.‘ /onia,’ Plates 21, 22. p- 173. 

® Vide supra, pp. 313-315; cf. Head, ' Head, Hist. Num. p. 526. 
fist. Num, p. 239. K Ibid. p. 338. 
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have relaxed its hold over the aboriginal population as the 
native element became stronger in the land; it is only from 
the second century onwards that Apolline types become 
frequent on cities of the Lycian confederacy *. 

The Seleukid coins of the Antiochi exhibit an interesting 
type of Apollo, who is represented seated on the omphalos or 
standing by his tripod and holding one or more arrows 
pointed slantwise towards the ground, a motive which Miiller 
has ingeniously interpreted as alluding to the civic and pacific 
character of the god of Antioch” (Coin PI. B, 4). 

Finally, the Sicilian coinage attests to some extent the 
character of Apollo, ‘the founder of cities,’ and the part that 
he played in the Hellenic colonization of the West: two of 
the cities of Sicily, Alaesa and Tauromenion, commemorate 
him on their coins as ’Apxayéras, the divine oekist*, and on 
the fifth-century coins of Catana and Leontini Apollo’s head 
is the usual city type. As regards the cities of Magna 
Graecia, his cult is illustrated, as we should expect, by a large 
number of coins, but his type appears to dominate no issue 
except that of Kroton®4: here we find his tripod and other of 
his emblems on the earliest coins, and very beautiful representa- 
tions of his head on those of the fourth century. Yet it was 
not Apollo but Herakles who was regarded as the founder of 
this state. The prevalence of the tripod as the emblem of the 
city has been explained as due to the influence of the 
Pythagorean societies; but the association of Pythagoras 
with Apollo was not so intimate as to greatly recommend 
this explanation. We may rather seek one in the tradition 
that ascribed the earliest settlement to the inspiration of the 
Delphic oracle, and it is to Delphi that the famous coin 
alludes which depicts the young god on one side of the tripod 
shooting at Python on the other. At Metaponton, the cult 
of Apollo was instituted in the agora where his statue was 
surrounded with laurel trees, and this image is well shown by 


®* Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lycia, pp. > K. O. Miiller, Antigutt, Antioch. ; 
xlviii, 1: for bronze coinage at Xanthos Head, /7/is/. Num. pp. 638-640. 
vide p. li, and Pi. 18. 5; Phaselis ° Head, op. cit. pp. 115, 130. 
(second century B.C.), Pl. 16. 12. d Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Italy, p. 454. 
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fifth-century coins on which we see the god standing before an 
altar holding a bow lowered in his left hand and a laurel tree 
in his right *. 

The numismatic, then, as well as the other public monu- 
ments of Greece, sufficiently reveal the political character of 
the god which the literature so fully attests ; and the mytho- 
logic art in such subjects as the slaying of Tityos and the 
Gigantomachy, the contest of the Greeks and Amazons, of 
Lapiths and Centaurs, developed the conception of him as the 
god of order and law, now battling himself as protagonist 
against the forces of misrule ; now, as in the Olympian gable, 
standing by as the stately arbiter of the struggle. But it is 
not easy to discover the special art-forms consecrated to the 
various aspects of his character as the guardian of the political 
community and the helper of man, the character to which so 
many cult-titles allude. The only conventional type is that of 
Agyieus, otherwise Greek art asserts its usual freedom. There 
was no generally accepted form expressive of Apollo the 
Founder, or [TIpoordrns, or ’AAeglkaxos the Averter of ill, or of 
Ka@dpo.os the Purifier; though sometimes we may apply 
these appellatives to special works. Thus, on an interesting 
fifth-century coin of Selinus, Apollo is seen in his chariot by 
the side of his sister discharging his shafts at some invisible 
foe ; and on the other side is the river-god, Selinus, sacrificing 
over an altar to Asklepios®, We have a tradition of the 
deliverance of the Selinuntian territory from plague, and the 
record of the cult of Apollo the Healer in the city, and we 
may believe that the artist of the coin was inspired by both 
of these. But there is no reason for supposing that Apollo 
Alexikakos was always represented with outstretched bow, or 
in dramatic attitude as an ‘ Averter.’ Nor is it possible to fix 
the art-form of the god of healing or purification, though we 
may copiously illustrate from the monuments the ideas attach- 
ing to these cults. 

One of the most interesting works of archaic religious art 


*Coin Pl. B, 5 (Head, op. cit. > Coin Pl. A, 19; Hill, Satan 
p. 63); cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Italy. Coinage, p. 84, Pl. VI, 3. 
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is the well-known coin of Kaulonia*, showing a naked male 
figure striding forward and holding a branch, that may be of 
laurel, in his right hand raised behind hjs head, while on his 
outstretched left arm we see a diminutive winged form with 
winged sandals, who also holds a branch and Is flying away 
from him. The smaller seems to be an emanation of the 
larger personage, whom we can with reasonable certainty 
interpret as Apollo. His face is beardless and his long hair 
flows down his shoulders ; in the earliest specimen of the type 
a stag is represented in the field looking back at the god, and 
we have already noted the familiar association of Apollo with 
the stag. Again, we find two dolphins arranged as emblems 
on each side of the same figure on the fifth-century coins of 
Kaulonia; and among the types of this period appears a 
laureate head of Apollo, proving the local cult of this divinity. 
Assuming, then, this name for the god, we may accept as the 
best explanation of the whole motive the ingenious theory put 
forth and well argued by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, who sees in the 
smaller figure a wind-demon, and regards the coin-type as an 
embodiment of the idea of Apollo Ka@édpows, who by the 
agency of healthful winds purified the locality of pestilence. 
Certainly the small demon is intended to be the familiar spirit 
and agent of the divinity, for he is looking back in his face as 
he runs down his arm ; and as Prof. Gardner, who accepts the 
theory, remarks, the boughs that both of them carry in their 
hands may represent the trees waving in the wind. 

The laurel belongs to Apollo specially as the purifier and 
the healer, but it had become so generally recognized as his 
badge that it may often be regarded as a merely conventional 
adjunct, not necessarily indicative of any explicit cult-idea 
in the artist’s mind. It was no doubt sometimes intended 
as a reminiscence of Delphi. Thus on a late coin of Asine, 
where we have record of the cult of Apollo [Tv@aevs, we see 
the god clad in a himation round his lower limbs, leaning on 
a pillar, and holding a laurel-spray in his right hand”. 


* Coin Pl. B, 6 (vide Gardner, Zyfes Chron. 1848). 
of Greek Coins, p. 85; Head, op. cit. > Imhoof- Blumer-Gardner, Nz. 
pp. 78-79; Watkiss Lloyd, Num. Comm. Paus. p. 51, Pl. M. 1. 
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Then, from the part that it played in Delphic divination, the 
laurel might sometimes serve to characterize the prophet-god. 
But the expression of his oracular character is generally made 
more explicit in art by the addition of other symbols, such as 
the omphalos, which appears in many representations on coins 
and vases, and was used also for plastic monuments. The 
same value attaches to the symbol of the tripod which is very 
frequent on coins, sometimes standing alone, sometimes with 
a serpent coiled round it, and sometimes combined with the 
omphalos. These emblems, used as the coin-types of various 
cities, always convey an allusion more or less direct to Delphi, 
which is made still clearer when the omphalos is covered with 
a net*; occasionally they may attest a local cult of Apollo 
Pythios®, or may indicate a local Apolline oracle®; or perhaps 
they serve more often as the decorative ensigns of Apollo’s 
worship in general, stereotyped by the great influence of 


Delphi, and without any more special significance 4. 
Of Apollo the Physician no public monument has been 


* Netted omphalos with two eagles 
upon it (cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 4) on fifth- 
century Cyzicene staters, Brit. Maus. 
Cat. ‘ Mysia,’ Pl. 8. 7 (cf. Delphic 
omphalos discovered by the French 
excavation, Bud/. Corr. Hell. 1900, 
p- 259, covered with a trellis-work of 
sacrificial fillets, in imitation of the 
dypyvéy or mantic robe, vide Miss 
Harrison, ibid. p. 257) ; on fourth-cen- 
tury coin of Cretan Chersonnesos, 
Apollo seated on omphalos with lyre, 
Head, /7sst. Num. p. 388 (cf. Delphic 
Amphictyonic coin, p. 318). 

> Tripod and serpent emblems of 
Apollo Thearios at Troezen, vide 
Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Vum. Comm. 
Paus, p. 48; at Megara, ib. p. 6; at 
Argos, ib. p. 35; Magnesia on Maian- 
der, Head, Hist. Num. p. 502. 

° Tripod on coins of Sinope, vide 
supra, p. 172; Myrina, omphalos with 
laurel branch, Brit. Afus. Cat. ‘ Troas,’ 
Pl. 27. 1; Chalkedon (Apollo on 
omphalos), R. 174; tripod on coin of 


Klaros, supra, p. 224, note b; Tel- 
messos-Apollo on omphalos holding 
arrow, R. 202; Patara, Apollo with 
omphalos and crow, tripod and serpent, 
R, 201; omphalos on coins of Tarsos, 
p. 309; Parion on the Hellespont, R. 
37, 195. 

4 e.g. lyre and tripod on coins of 
Patrai, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaea; 
Apollo leaning on tripod on coins of 
Arcadian Orchomenos, ib. 5.7. Arcadia ; 
tripod on coins of Cretan Axos, ib. s. v. 
Crete; Apollo on omphalos on coins 
of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, ib. s. v. 
Mysia; Apollo on omphalos with bow 
and arrow on coins of Antiochus IV 
in Egypt, Bret. Afus. Cat. ‘ Prolemies,’ 
p- 81; tripod on coins of Kroton, vide 
supra, p. 321; A. on omphalos on 
coins of Apollonia and Istri, Jahré. d. 
a. Inst. 1898, p. 168. A relief from 
Kyzikos, Rev. Arch. 1891, p. 10, 
represents Apollo Movoayérys with an 
omphalos encircled by a serpent at his 
feet. 
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preserved that we can recognize, except certain coin-repre- 
sentations of a late period. Two of the Thracian Apollonia 
show Apollo ‘Iarpés characterized by the laurel and the bow 2"*; 
and it is only in Thrace that we find Apollo in the later cen- 
turies with definitely Aesculapian attributes, with the serpent- 
staff, for instance *: on a coin of the Thracian Bizya”, struck 
under Philippus senior, we see him grouped with a trio of 
health-divinities, Asklepios, Hygieia, and the muffled figure 
of the young Telesphoros, over whose head he extends a 
hand, while his left is stretched out over a snake that appears 
to be coiled round an egg. 

There is no religious type that Greek art worked upon with 
so much devotion as that of the lyre-playing Apollo; on a 
large number of monuments, early and late, we recognize the 
god of music, the leader of the Graces and the Muses. But 
we may be sure that the god had not already discovered his 
favourite instrument before he reached his Mediterranean 
home; the Arcadian story ascribing the invention of it to 
Hermes would prove nothing in itself: but the anthropological 
facts concerning the distribution of musical instruments show 
the lyre to have been indigenous from a very remote period 
in the Mediterranean basin, Egypt, Abyssinia and East 
Africa*, and the recent Minoan-Mycenaean discoveries re- 
veal the seven-stringed lyre as already in the service of 
religion’, There was not much left for Apollo or Terpander 
to invent in this matter. As regards the date when the art- 
form of the lyre-playing god came into vogue, the record is 
of course silent. The earliest representation that has come down 
to us is the Melian vase (Pl. X XIa) published by Dr. Conze °, of 
which the probable date is near to 700 B.C., and which shows 
us Apollo playing the lyre in a chariot accompanied by two 


* W. Wroth in Num. Chron. ser. 3, 
1882, pp. 302-305, Taf. 14. 

b Brit. Mus. Cat. * Thrace,’ p. 89. 

¢ In northern and central Europe the 
stringed instrament was of the harp- 
type. I am indebted to my friend Mr. 
Henry Balfour for calling my attention 
to these facts. 

4 On the ‘ Minoan sarcophagus,’ 


found by the Italians near Phaistos, 
the seven-stringed lyre is seen in the 
hands of a worshipper, in a talaric 
chiton, playing before the Double Axes. 
Dr. Arthur Evans has shown me a 
Mycenaean seal on which a lyre with 
eight strings is represented. 
* Melische Thongefdsse, 4. A. 
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female figures who may be the Graces; any doubt as to the 
personality of the deity is dispelled by the figure of the god- 
dess who comes to meet him, and who is proved to be Artemis 
by the quiver on her shoulders, and by the fawn which she 
holds by the horn. But the earliest cult-monument that 
expressed the idea of the god as the leader of the Graces 
and the tutelary spirit of the arts, was the Delian image 
wrought by Tektaios and Angelion in the first half of the 
sixth century B.C. Plutarch’s description of it lays stress 
specially on the three figures of the Graces that it carried 
in its left hand, each holding a musical instrument, one a lyre, 
the other flutes, and the middle one a Pan-pipe™. Of this 
image, which was probably a wooden xoanon, perhaps overlaid 
with gold, we have a reproduction on late Attic coins* that 
have been already mentioned. From their evidence, it appears 
that the god’s head was adorned with the kalathos, which 
might have been intended to allude to his tutelary functions 
in the state, or might have borne its usual meaning as an 
emblem of fertility. The same attribute has been noted above 
on the coinage of Olbia. The Attic coin which we are 
examining shows the Graces also bearing it on their heads, 
and it belongs to them naturally as vegetation-divinities ; 
but it is clear that they were mainly characterized here as 
deities of the arts, and standing in the right hand of Apollo" 
they reflect the salient character of the god. At Delphi also 
they fulfilled the same purpose, where their statues stood by 
the side of his image’. — 

Of the very large number of monuments which contain 
the figure of Apollo Kitharoedos, only a few can be associ- 
ated directly or indirectly with actual cult. The famous 
relief from Thasos, now in the Louvre‘, with the dedication 
to Apollo Nymphegetes and the Nymphs, a work perhaps 
of the end of the sixth century, or more probably of the 
first part of the fifth, shows us the god with the lyre in 
his left hand and the plectron in his lowered right, and a 


* Coin PI. A, 21. for left, vide R. 225. 

> As Overbeck (A‘vnst. Aythol. 3. © Vide Geogr. Reg. s. 27. Delphi. 
p. 18) has pointed out, Plutarch or @ Vide infra, Pl. XVIII. 
the pseudo-Plutarch has mistaken right 
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nymph raising a garland to his head. The relief is no doubt 
a votive offering, and the inscription seems to associate it with 
public ritual. We may say the same of a relief in Dresden®, 
said to be found in Miletos, representing a worshipper praying to 
Apollo, Artemis, Leto, and ‘ Kourotrophos’: the style suggests 
the religious sculpture of the fifth century, and the work was 
probably intended to be dedicated in some temple, perhaps 
in commemoration of an agonistic victory. There is no reason 
to suppose that either of these works derives its forms directly 
from temple-sculpture. 

But it is possible that a temple-group of Artemis, Apollo 
and Leto has suggested the figures on the relief discovered 
near Eretria, of fourth-century style, and intended no doubt 
as a dedication to the shrine of Artemis ‘Amarusia”.’ The 
inscriptions found in the neighbourhood prove the common 
cult of the three divinities, and the forms show a decorousness 
and a tranquillity of pose and style such as belongs to the 
best religious sculpture of Greece ; and it is possible that the 
god who appears on the relief as the. musician was worshipped 
under that aspect in his sister’s temple. 

Also, we find the type of Apollo Kitharoedos on a great many 
coins °; but though these are all in a sense public monuments, 
it is only a few of them that may be supposed to have borrowed 
the form from actual temple-worship. The famous Praxitelean 
group wrought for the temple of Megara is faintly outlined 
for us on the coinage of that city’; and the coins of Patrai® 
which show us an Apollo with his right hand extended and 
holding in his left a lyre that rests on a base, may possibly 
preserve a reminiscence of the statue dedicated in the public 
Hall of Music *°°. Finally, the popular imagination loved 
to picture the god not only as a musician himself, but as the 
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« pl. XIXa, Arch. Ans. 1894, p. 26. © Coin Pl. B, 1. Another beautiful 


The libation-cup in the right hand of 
Apollo is not necessarily derived from 
a cult-image; on many red-figured 
vases he holds the phiale in one hand 
and the kithara in the other, vide Over- 
beck, op. cit. p. 64. 

> Pl. XIX, Zph. Arch. 1900, Mv. 2. 


example is the representation on a silver 
coin of Metaponton, Miiller, Denk. d, 
alt. K. 2, no. 134%. 

@ Vide vol. 2, p. 532. 

® Vide Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Mum. 
Comm, Paus. p. 80. 
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inspirer and teacher of the musician. .A vase has been pub- 
lished on which he appears in company with Thamyris and 
a woman who may be Sappho, as a broken inscription above 
her gives us some of the letters of this name*. And an Attic 
stamnos of good fifth-century style in the Ashmolean Museum 
of Oxford ® shows us an Apollo crowned with laurel and clad in 
a himation that reveals his right breast, holding the lyre and 
standing between two girls each with a double flute: the god 
of string-music being, as we have seen, by no means indifferent 
to wind-instruments (PI. XX). 

It has been seen that in actual cult Apollo was occasionally 
recognized as having authority over other parts of the intel- 
lectual domain besides music. But only a few monuments 
can be quoted that reflect this belief. A coin of Smyrna‘ 
shows us a head of Apollo laureate, and on the reverse the 
seated figure of Homer reading a scroll ; and the god himself 
is seen similarly engaged on a coin of Kaphyai 4. 

So far as I have been able to trace them, the art-monuments 
are inferior to the literature as a mere record of cult. But we 
have now to consider under what forms the best Greek art 
developed and presented the ideal of the divinity to the ima- 
gination of the people: and in the fulfilment of this task the 
artist rose above both the poet and the philosopher. 

© Rémische Mittheil. iii, Taf. IX, ¢ Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia, PI. 
Pp. 245. 25. 7. 

> Published by Prof. Gardner, Hell. 4 Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Arcadia. 
Journ. 24, p. 31. 
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CHAPTER VII 


IDEAL TYPES OF APOLLO 


IT was in working upon the form of Apollo that Greek art. 


first reveals the tendency, which afterwards became dominant, 
to present the divine ideal in youthful aspect. A bearded 


Apollo appears to us an incongruous type; yet it is found : 


on our earliest A polline monument, the Melian amphora quoted 
above *, and on the well-known Francois vase. /And again 
on a fragment of a fifth-century vase found on the Acropolis 
of Athens, containing a representation of the outrage of Tityos 
on Leto and her deliverance by Apollo and Artemis, the god 
is undoubtedly bearded, and also—what is the most singular 
feature in the artist’s conception of him—he is armed as a 
hoplite in cuirass and helm». We may see in this the caprice 
of the artist rather than the survival of a very early divine 
type such as that at Amyklai. Usually, in the earliest as well 


Bae 


ds in the later period, Apollo is represented in peaceful pose | 


or peaceful action such as was consonant with the character 
of the god of music, and it appears that the aspect of him 
that was most familiar to the popular imagination was that 
of the kitharoedos, in which character he would generally 
appear fully or partly draped*®. But at some time in the sixth 
century the fashion began to prevail of depicting Apollo 
naked as well as beardless. The earliest example of this type 
that can be quoted at present, if we look at it merely from the 
point of view of the morphology of art, is the very uncouth 


* Pl. XXIa ; vide p. 325. has often been supposed : on the reverse 

> Pl. XXIb. The vase has been pub-  ofaccoin of Zakynthos of the fifth century 
lished in Eph. Arch. 1883, Miv. 3,and Apollo is sitting on the omphalos naked 
wrongly interpreted by Mylondas. and playing the lyre, Coin Pl. B, 1. 

© The undraped figure is earlier than 
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bronze figure published in the Fondation Piot*, which the 
inscription proclaims to be a dedication to ‘Phoebus of the 
silver bow, and which we may believe to be an image of 
the youthful god himself, as he is asked to make ‘a graceful 
return ’ for the compliment of the dedication. The right arm 
was held stiffly down by the side, but the left forearm is 
stretched out, and some object, probably a bow, was held in 
the left hand (Pl. XXII). The very rude and primitive style 
suggests a much earlier date, but the epigraphy of the inscription 
points rather to the latter half of the sixth century »,and both 
kinds of evidence suggest that the work was of Boeotian. 
origin. 

Boeotia also was one of the many regions where early marble 
sculpture had introduced the type of the youthful male figure, 
standing stiffly with the left leg somewhat advanced, the arms 
held rigidly down by the sides, the hands clenched, the hair 
falling in a thick mass on the neck behind. The minute discus- 
sion of the type belongs to the history of early Greek art, for 
which it is of great significance. It only concerns us here 
because some of these figures can certainly claim the name 
Apollo. No doubt many of them have been thus designated 
without sufficient reason: the ‘Apollos’ of Tenea, Thera, 
Orchomenos, &c., have no sure title, for some of these may 
have been representations of the worshipper who dedicates 
himself, or of the athlete, or sepulchral monuments of the 
deceased. Yet a vase which depicts Cassandra clasping 
a very archaic idol of the god proves that he was represented 
after this type by the beginning of the sixth century at latest *. 
And among the sculpture found at his sanctuary at Ptoon 
near Acraiphiai is a torso of a figure which was evidently of 


* § 2, 1895, Pl. 15. 137. 

> It shows the latest type of Bovarpo- 
$n dor, the Eastern alphabet is beginning 
to mingle with the Western (XX =x by 
the side of ¥ = ch, the four-stroked Ionic 
‘sigma’ is used). The cincture round 
his loins is the Homeric pirpa, which 
descends from the Mycenaean age, and 
disappears in the sixth century; it is no 
special mark of Apollo, though the 


Naxian colossal figure found in Delos 
wore it also; it is found on bronze 
figures of Olympia that may be athletes, 
Bull, Corr. Hell. 1897, p. 172: the 
interesting bronze figure published there, 
Pls. 10 and 11, found behind the temple 
at Delphi, has no decisively Apolline 
characteristic, 
© Overbeck, Kunst. Myth. 3, p. 15- 
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the form with which we are dealing; it is dedicated to ‘the 
zod of the silver bow,’ and the names of its two dedicators 
ire added*. As they were two, we cannot suppose that in 
this case we have merely the figure of the worshipper con- 
secrated to the deity ; it is surely the deity himself represented 
as the youthful naked athlete. The fragment was found in 
the temenos of Apollo, and is of early sixth-century style. 

It would be too dogmatic and hazardous to say that no ‘., 
Greek divinity had been represented unclothed before 600 B.C. 
The Mycenaean world, elaborately as it dressed its goddesses, 
did not scruple to depict a male deity descending in nakedness 
from the sky. But the Homeric and the earlier post- Homeric 
society usually imagined and represented its deities as draped ; 
the axiom, sometimes misused, ‘that man makes gods in his 
own image,’ would naturally apply here. Then when nudity 
became the prevalent fashion at the Olympian games, it | 
was natural that the change should affect artistic conven- ~ 
tions. Among the works ascribed to Daidalos we hear of 
a ‘naked wooden idol’ of Herakles>; but to ascribe a work _ 
to Daidalos is not to give us a date. That Apollo should 
have been the first prominent example of the new fashion is 
an interesting fact, about the explanation of which we may 
doubt. It may be found in the Dorian worship, in which 
Apollo was specially associated with the athletic and military 
epheboi, and therefore himself imagined as essentially a divinc 
ephebos. It may also be that his relations with Zeus which 
become more explicit in the later period of religious thought, 
and in which he was essentially regarded as the son of God, 
assisted the development of the youthful ideal. 

But it is as a youth in early maturity, not as a boy, that the 
archaic, and usually also the later, art conccived him. It is of 
interest, therefore, to note here a representation inside a kylix 
of the British Museum, which may be dated about 480 B.C., 
and which is almost unique°® among the earlier monuments 
(Pl. XXIII). The god is seated with a himation round his loins 
and lower limbs, holding a kithara in his left and extending 


®* Bull. Corr. Hell. 1886, Pl. 6. © Vide p. 349, boyish type on coin 
> Paus. 2. 4, 5. of Mitylene. 
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a libation-cup in his right towards a flaming altar: his earnest 
features are still quite boyish, and the forms of the body still 
rather immature. Yet therc is divinity in the figure, a con- 
centrated inner life that fascinates us in the boy-god, while the 
altar enhances the religious effect of the scene *. 

The progress towards the discovery of appropriate and 
spiritual forms keeps pace with the general progress of 
Greek sculpture; and perhaps the Apolline monuments of 
the early sixth century represent the high-water mark of the 
art of that period, and to some of them are attached the names 
of famous sculptors. The Delian idol which has already been 
examined, the work of Tektaios and Angelion marks an impor- 
tant advance towards freedom and expression ; for the arms 
are no longer attached rigidly to the sides, but are extended 
forwards», and the Graces are carved in the palm. And as 
the plastic type becomes more mobile, gesture, action, and the 
display of characteristic attributes become possible. This 
first stage of advance is illustrated also by an archaic coin of 
Aegina °, on which the god is represented in striding attitude, 
holding a strung bow in his right and a laurel-branch bound 
with woollen fillets in his left. To the next generation, some- 
where near to the close of the sixth century, when Greek art 
was making rapid progress towards ideal forms, the work of 
the Sicyonic sculptor, Kanachos, is to be assigned. His 
Apollo Philesios of Branchidai and his Apollo Ismenios of 
Thebes are said by Pausanias to have been identical in 
type!®°, From the coins of Miletos*, a carneole gem® and 
a bronze statuette in the British Museum (Pl. XXIV), we can 
reconstruct the outlines of -the lost original, and fill up certain 


* I owe sincere thanks to Mr. Cecil 
Smith for calling my attention to this 
vase and for kindly permitting me to 
publish it. 

> Overbeck, following the evidence 
collected by Homolle, Asst. Mythol. 
3, Pp- 19-20, gives good reasons for 
believing the material to be wood and 
gold. We may at least be sure that 
the work was not of marble, for in this 
material the extended arm would not 


have been able to support the figures of 
the Graces. 

¢ Imhoof - Blumer - Gardner, 
Comm. Paus. P|, L, ii. 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Jonia, Pi. 22. 
g, 10; Overbeck, op. cit. Miinztaf. 1, 
22, 23; on coin of Alexandria { Antoninus 
Pius) Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Alexandria,’ 
Pl. 3, no. 936. 

¢ Maller, Dens. d. alt. Kusst, 1. 23. 
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details ; there is nothing in the pose distinctive of the god, but 
the long hair on the shoulders is characteristic : the bow and the 
stag in his outstretched hands are merely mechanical symbols, 
but, if we believe—as there is good evidence* for believing— 
that the animal was so placed in the palm as to be gazing up 
in the face of the protecting deity, the original would have 
conveyed a certain impression of inward life and feeling. But 
Kanachos, who was still fettered by the limitations of archaism, 
was probably not yet able to express a marked sensibility or 
ethical character in the face. To a date somewhat later than 
his must be assigned the relief found at Pantikapaion >, on 
which Apollo is carved with a lyre in his left and holding the 
trunk of a laurel-tree in his right, lightly clad in his chlamys 
and facing his sister ; the work is full of the Aewrérns and xdpts, 
the delicacy and grace, which the later archaic masters knew 
how to imprint upon the forms, but it still lacks individuality in 
the rendering of the divine personalities (Pl. XXV). Within the 
boundaries of the archaic period there is only one plastic work 
that comes near to achieving something of ideal expression in 
the forms, the well-known relief in the Louvre, discovered in 
Thasos (Pl. XVIII). The god stands here amply clad, as befitted 
the musician, in chiton and himation, raising the lyre in his 
left and turning his head half round to receive the garland ; 
the modulation proper to the movement is seen in the treat- 
ment of the throat, and his whole pose shows a stateliness and 
comparative ease. 

The archaic art, then, had contributed something towards 
the evolution of the Apolline type ; the god is represented as 
' a youthful ephebos, usually naked, except in the character of 
the kitharoedos, with a free treatment of the hair, of which 
certain locks escape on to the shoulders. In the next period, 
between 490 and 460 B.C., the transitional art begins to . 
differentiate the form, and to give to the Apolline as to the | 
other great religious types the distinct impress of a divine 
character. The chief works to be considered from this point 


* It isso rendered on the autonomous andria, and on the gem. 
coins of Miletos, on the coin of Alex- > Fondation Prot, ii, Pl. VII. 
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of view are the Choisseul-Gouffier Apollo* and the closely 
cognate works, the Cassel Apollo” and the Baracco head in 
Rome °; also two Apolline heads in Athens and the British 
Museum. The first of these, the well-known statue in the 
British Museum, has been much discussed, and both its signifi- 
cance and its proper attribution are questions of controversy, 
which cannot. be raised at length here. We see the well- 
developed and severely trained form of a youth standing 
rigidly erect with his shoulders drawn back, so that the 
pectinal muscles are broadly displayed and the abdominal 
surface flattened; the shoulders certainly suggest the boxer 
or Apollo ITvcrns, and the large vein in the right biceps is 
indicated with a vehemence that may point to a new power 
recently attained in the treatment of the surface. The 
whole body has a markedly quadrate appearance, and there 
is a certain dryness in the treatment of the ribs, a rigidity 
combined with a striking complexity in the lines of the dorsal 
muscles. But the forms are now imagined according to an 
ideal canon of proportion. The stuntedness of the archaic 
type is overpassed. The height is adequate to the breadth, 
because greater length is given to the thigh, which is almost 
equal in measurement to the torso, and the effect of the newly 
discovered canon is stately and imposing. The rhythm also 
has advanced beyond the limits of archaic art; the feet are 
still firmly planted on the ground and almost in the same 
plane, but the weight is mainly thrown upon the right leg, 
though the body, as the lines of the hips reveal, is slightly 
inclining to its left, while the head is a little turned towards 
its right. In fact, here is a great achievement in rhythmic 
balance of pose; and the work which is of purely Greek 
sculpture, though probably only a copy of a bronze original, 
marks a momentous advance in plastic art: the original being 
the earlicst example that is known to us of an ideal representa- 
tion of the human body, posed with great freedom though 
with some excess of severity. The face has the earnest, 
almost sombre, expression characteristic of the type that 
prevailed in the generation before the zenith of Pheidias. 
* Pl. XXVI. > Pl. XXVIT. ¢ Pl. XXVITIa. 
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"he hair is treated after a fashion that prevailed in Attica 
ad elsewhere in the earlier part of the fifth century; its 
ong masses are plaited in two plaits that are bound round 
head and secured with a fillet, and though a double row 
locks is symmetrically arranged over the forehead there 
no tresses descending on the neck or shoulders. The face 
s long, the forehead strong and broad, yet the lower part of 
the countenance is emphasized by the heavy chin. The 
@eheeks lack depth, as they still lack in many transitional 

heads ; the thick eyelids cast a shadow over the eyes, a trait 
rommon in the art of this period. The work is then a land- 
aark in the history of Greek sculpture. But is it an Apollo? 
here is nothing in the face or form to prove it, unless we 
were obliged to interpret the long and curving thing—a part 
of which remains intact on the tree-trunk at his right side— 
s the shaft of a bow. But it has been very variously inter- 
preted *, and it is impossible to be sure what it is. Neverthe- 
sa, we may be practically certain that the original statue 
3 intended to represent not a mere athlete but the young 
vod. The statue at Athens, sometimes called Apollo on the 
opmphalos, a close replica of the London work, did not indeed 
stand on the omphalos which was found near it, but as it stood 
within the theatre of Dionysos it was probably no athletic 
dedication. And another head in the British Museum, which 
appears to be a replica of the same type, was found in the temple 
of Apollo at Cyrene (P]. XXVIIIb). But the strongest evidence 
s afforded by the Torlonia copy, where a quiver—almost 
entirely antique—is seen carved at the right side. A youthful 
athletic figure of this period and style, bearing bow or quiver, 
is certainly Apollo. We may then conceive of the original 
as holding the bow in his left, which might explain some of 
he marks on the left knee of the London figure, and possibly 
laurel-branch in his right. Ona coin of Metaponton of this 
period we have what appears to be a very similar plastic type 


® Dr. Waldstein, who believed the the hand of the boxer, Hel/. Journ, 1, 
statue to be a copy of a famous bronze pp. 185-186: but he does not take the 
athlete-statue of Pythagoras, explained Torlonia statue into account, vide Over- 
it as the leather strap used to protect beck, op. cit. p. 105. 
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of the god bearing these emblems®*, and a derivative of it is 
found on a later Attic coin®, A somewhat more remote 
affinity to the type under discussion appears in an idol of 
Apollo, of early fifth-century style, on a Bologna vase‘ ; here 
his left hand, which is lowered obliquely to his front, is 
holding a laurel-branch, and in the pose of the legs and in the 
square position of the body, we are reminded of the Choisseul- 
Gouffier work; but the vase-figure diverges from the type in 
the extension of the right forearm which is held out at right 
angles to the upper arm with a libation-cup in its hand. 

We may believe that the original, of which the statues in 
the British Museum and the Central Museum of Athens are 
good copies“. was a representation of Apollo, a creation of 
the Attic art ° of the transitional period working under Argive 
influences. But its importance for religious sculpture is not 
so great; for the work, though ideal, is not divine ; there is 
nothing in the forms and expression to differentiate the god 
from the athlete. 

Of greater interest from the present point of view is the 
well-known Cassel Apollo (Pl. XX VII), the copy of an original 
which also belonged to the transitional period‘, but which 
had achieved a striking advance beyond the former work 
in the power of characterizing divinity. In the pose of the 
two figures, even in details of articulation such as the line 
of the spine and the curvature of the shoulder-blades, there 
is a strong general resemblance; but in every respect the 
Cassel type is the more matured. The rhythm is freer; the 
left foot is drawn further back and, owing partly to the marked 
inclination of the body to the right and the head to the left, 


* Head, Hist. Num. p. 63, Fig. 38. 

> Overbeck, Kunst. Myth. Miinztaf. 
iv, no. 29. 

© Mon. a. Inst. 10, Pl. 54. 

* A careful examination of the statue 
in Athens has convinced me that it is 
not itself the original, as has been some- 
times held. 

* The view once held that it was a 
product of the school of Kalamis is 
against all that we know from the 


ancient record of this sculptor : it rather 
illustrates that advance in sculpture 
associated with the name of Pythagoras, 
as Dr. Waldstein argues. 

‘ The statue is regarded as ‘Myronic’ 
by Furtwangler (Afeisterwerke, p. 194, 
English Trans.): he admits that the 
unusual length of the lower part of the 
face is un-Myronic, but thinks it was 
given to express ‘unapproachable 
divinity.’ 
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the whole figure does not confront one so squarely and sternly 
as the Choisseul-Gouffer Apollo. The strength and power 
impressed upon the form are combined with more ease, and 
suggest the god rather than the strong man mecrely*. The 
hair is plaited behind and bound up with the simplicity of 
the older fashion, but two long tresses, the usual characteristic 
of Apollo, fall upon the shoulders ; it is parted over the forehead 
and drawn. more horizontally sideways in rippling curls, while 
that of the British Museum Apollo fall more vertically down 
over the forehead after the fashion of the older bronze- 
technique. There are two other heads in Europe derived from 
replicas of the Cassel statue; one in the Central Museum at 
Athens, found in the Olympieion there, the other in the 
Baracco Collection at Rome (Pl. XXVIII a): they all agree in 
the essential features, in the treatment of the hair with the 
side-fillets, and in the forms of the face with its deep depression 
in the centre, its long oval outline, strong and slightly pro- 
truding chin, and in the parted lips which almost reveal the 
teeth. But there are some differences: the very austere, 
almost sombre, expression proper to this type is much more 
pronounced in the two latter heads, and the characteristic 
forms are more sharply presented, than in the Cassel head, 
which betrays a desire to slightly soften down this trait of 
character ; for instance, its eyes are wrought narrower, as if 
to impart a somewhat dreamy look to a face that is otherwise 
almost repellant with its stern intellectuality. And the Baracco 
head is rather flatter at the top, in this respect agreeing with 
the Parthenon type, while it almost exactly coincides with the 
Cassel replica in its measurements of the upper as compared 
with the lower portions of the face, while both differ appre- 
ciably in this respect from that which is in the Museum of 
Athens, That is to say, the upper part of the face, viewed 
mathematically, predominates in the latter, as it does in the 
case of the Choisseul-Gouffier Apollo, and generally also in 
the heads of later art ; while in the case of the other two 
the measurements from the top of the forehead to the tip 

* The treatment of the upper part of arm-pits, vividly recalls the style of the 
the breast, especially of the flesh by the Parthenon figures. 
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of the nose, and from the last point to the end of the chin, 
are very nearly equal; yet in all these transitional heads of 
Apollo, the chin is so treated as to assist the expression in 
the face of sombre force*. The intellectual nature of the god 
is beginning to imprint itself on the broad forehead and the 
strong line of brow which, in the case of the ‘Omphalos’ Apollo, 
is marked with a slight swelling of the flesh about corners. 
Another very interesting monument of transitional religious 
art is the beautiful bronze statue of Apollo, found at Pompeii 
and now at Naples (Pl. XXX), which has been more truly 
appreciated by recent archaeological criticism than it was 
by the older generation®. The bronze-technique is so fine 
and delicate, the modelling so fresh and careful, that we might 
believe it to be the original work of a great master, but for 
the shape of the plinth’. In any case it is an admirable 
copy of a work produced before the middle of the fifth 
century. The shoulders and breast are quadrate, and the 
thighs are still somewhat too short for the perfection of 
symmetry. Yet the pose and bearing are strikingly noble, 
as of a personality self-collected and self-sufficient. This god 
seeks no communion with mortality. He is presented as the 
divine musician, with plectron in the right hand and traces 
of a lyre in the left, and there may be a hint of this character 
in the droop of the head and the dreamy expression of the 
eyes that are fixed on the ground ; at the same time there is 
a sombre shadow on the face, and the mouth is almost sullen. 
The cheeks are broad, the chin large, the cranium very high. 
In many respects, then, it differs from the Cassel head, though 


* With these may be compared the 
head in the British Museum which used 
to be attributed to Kanachos (Overbeck, 
Gesch. @. Griech. Plast. 1, p. 109), but 
which belongs rather to the transitional 
than to the archaic period: the broad 
cheeks and the over-serious expression 
prove this: the colossal size suggests 
Apollo, and there appear to have been 
long tresses at the sides that have been 
planed away (P]. XXIX). 


» Vide Wolters, Jahré. d. a. /nst. 
1896, p. I. 

¢ Furtwangler, Zine Argivische 
Bronze, p. 139, Anm. 61, is right in 
assigning the round delicately fluted 
base to a later period. One of the 
earliest examples of it is the bronze 
statuette of Zeus, from Paramythia in 
Epirus, now in the British Museum, a 
work showing Lysippean influences. 
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it resembles it somewhat in the treatment of the hair and in 
the depressions in the centre of the face. 

A somewhat different expression appears in the countenance 
of the Apollo-statue that was discovered a few years ago in 
Rome and now in the Museo delle Terme*; the face seems 
no longer stern and sombre, but has an air of mild dignity 
and benevolent thought (Pl. XXXI). In pose it approaches 
' the ‘Cassel’ type, though there are some differences; but 
in treatment of the hair and in contour of face, it bears some 
resemblance to the Bologna head which Furtwangler has in- 
terpreted as that of the Lemnian Athena; and on these 
grounds he maintains the Apollo delle Terme to be a work 
of the young Pheidias working under Argive influence >. 

The most striking original monuments of Apollo preserved 
to us from the earlier art of the fifth century are (1) the repre- 
sentation of the god in the pediment of the Olympian gable : 
in the forms and the execution there is much of the dryness 
of the older style, and the work is decorative and architectural 
rather than finely plastic, but the pose is stately and majestic, 
and powerfully expressive of his character as the arbiter of 
strife and the guardian of law and order (Pl. XXXII); the lines 
of the face and the expression are very pure and noble; we 
note the great sweep of the eyebrow and the broad flat sur- 
faces of the cheek, traits which appear again as marked 
characteristics of the Parthenon heads; and the sculptor, 
in spite of his limitations, knew how to distinguish between 
the mortal and the divinity ; for, while another head in the group 
of the pediment is very similar, in Apollo's the eye-sockets 
are deeper, the eyes less flat, the centre of the face less broad, 
the lips fuller; and the work belongs to imaginative religious 
sculpture, for, though the whole ideal of the divinity is not 
embodied here, yet the sculptor realizes part of the ideal; © 
the young calm god stands before us, inexorably severe: 
(2) the Chatsworth bronze head (Pl. XX XIII), known now 
to the world through the excellent publication and description 


* Brann-Brockmann, Denkmaler, 462. especially of the pectinal muscles and 
> As far as I can judge from the pho- the abdomen, recalls the Parthenon 
tograph, the treatment of the torso, _ style. 
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of it in Furtwangler’s /ztermesc: and through the Burlington 
Fine Arts Exhibition of Sculpture in 1903. We discern in it 
many of the forms characteristic of the period, but though the 
countenance is full of severe dignity, the sombre look has gone; 
there is a strange impress of inner life and intellectual force 
in thé face, in the large eyes and the broad high forehead with 
its delicate modulations. The top of the skull has something 
of the flatness of the Parthenon heads. It is noteworthy that 
we have here the first example of the peculiar hair-knot above 
the forehead which is frequent in the later types. 

These plastic monuments of the transitional period may 
descend from the masterpieces of great sculptors, but the 
criteria at our disposal have not enabled us to discover with 
any degree of certainty the Apollo-types of a Kalamis, Pytha- 
goras, or a Myron®,and this is not the place to discuss doubtful 
theories of ascription. It is sufficient to note the progress 
made towards ideal and characteristic expression. The achieve- 
ment of this period of art in this subject is strikingly illustrated 
by the coin-types of certain states: the earlier coinage, for 
instance, of Kolophon and Leontini, presents us with heads 
of Apollo of the perfected archaic style®, and when we com- 
pare them with the somewhat later coin of Leontini® we 
mark the significance of the progress made between 500 and 
460 B.C.,and the growing power that prepared the way for 
the great age that followed: the countenance is no longer 
frigid, staring, or even sombre, but the expression is milder 
and softened, and intellectual life appears on the strongly- 
marked brow and forehead, and in the shadowy eyes. 

But the Pheidian age marks the zenith of Greek religious 
sculpture, though it may not have developed and perfected 
the ideal type of every divinity. Unfortunately there is 


* An Apollo of Myron existed at 
Agrigentum!4, and in Rome if we 
may trust an inscription on a headless 
term’ ‘AwéAAow Mupovos; Kaibel, 
dnscr. Graec. Ital, p. 698 (Furtwangler, 
Op. cit. p. 194). 

® The archaic and transitional coins 
of Leontini are published side by side 


in Head’s Hist. Mum. p. 130, and 
Gardnes's 7yfes, Pl. ii, nos. 30 and 25; 
cf. the coin-type of Kolophon, Gardner, 
ib. Pl. iv. 37, for the marking of the 
bone of the forehead. 

° Pl. B, 8; cf. the coin of Katana, 
Gardner, ibid. Pl. ii, no. 23. 
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no work that is generally accepted as an original representa- 
tion of Apollo by Pheidias, or even as a copy of such an 
original. Nor is there any ascribed to him except the statue 
of Apollo Tapydmos, of which we know nothing. But after 
all, in spite of certain modern theories, the Parthenon sculp- 
ture remains our richest and surest source of evidence for 
Pheidian style and expression. And Apollo is surely present 
somewhere among the divinities on the frieze. Now the young 
deity seated between Aphrodite on the right,and the god who 
can be recognized as Poseidon on the left, was regarded as 
Apollo by older archaeologists, but this interpretation was some- 
what supplanted by one put forward by Flasch that this figure 
is Dionysos. Yet the former view is really less hazardous and 
more convincing, and is now gaining ground again*. It is 
better supported by arguments drawn from cult affinities, 
which are obviously to some extent respected in the grouping 
of the divinities: for Poseidon and Apollo have very close 
relations in the state religion, but Poseidon and Dionysos 
none, nor are the two latter associated in popular myth. 
Moreover, if this is Apollo, then the female figure on his right, 
leaning her arm on Aphrodite, will be Artemis, and Artemis . 
and Aphrodite appear associated in the same intimate fashion 
on the Cnidian frieze at Delphi,a work which we cannot avoid 
believing has inspired the designer of the Parthenon frieze °. 
Also, if we study the original at Athens rather than the casts 
of it, we may be convinced, not only of the extraordinary 
-beauty of the relief—the masterpiece of the whole frieze— 
but of the harmony between the figure and the ideal conception 
of Apollo (Pl. XXXIV). None of the later modes of emotional 
expression are used for the countenance, but the genius of the 
deity is given. The head is slim with broad surfaces of cheek ; 
the throat appears full of breath; the lips are full and half- 
opened ; there are faint lines above and around the mouth ; the 


* e.g. Furtwingler, Meisterwerke, this, and for other reasons also I feel 
p- 190; Studniczka, Jahrd. d. d. Just. compelled to withdraw the objections 
1904, p. 2. I expressed in vol. 2, p. 538, n.” to 

> I am indebted to Professor P. Furtwiangler’s interpretation of the 
Gardner for calling my attention to Parthenon figure as Artemis. 
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thick eyelids cast the eyes into shadow, and the whole face 
seems clouded with thought and infused with spiritual life *. 
The pose is full of decorous ease or ‘eurhythmy,’ without 
languor or weakness, and it displays more cepydrns or majesty 
than any figure in the divine group except that of Hera. The 
ample himation is disposed about the body after a fashion 
much in vogue in the later fifth-century art, and specially 
characteristic of Zeus and the more august divinities», And 
there are other representations of Apollo which, in pose or in 
arrangement of the drapery or in both, resemble and help to 
interpret the form on the Parthenon frieze: we see him carved 
on the wooden pyxis of the Hermitage, with a very pure and 
profound expression in his face, crowned with laurel and wear- 
ing a himation that reveals most of his breast, and is drawn 
over the left shoulder (P]. XX XV); two coins of Kyzikos of 
the fourth century represent him draped in the same way‘; 
and both the pose and the drapery of the Parthenon figure 
reappear on a vase in Naples (Pl. XXXVI a),-and with still 
more striking similarity on a relief on a gold cup from 
Bucharest, on which the seated Apollo is represented with 
his head turned to his right and holding the lyre in his 
left as we may imagine him to be holding it in the Parthenon 
frieze (Pl. XXXVI b) 4% 

If this interpretation is accepted, we have a Pheidian type 
of Apollo that satisfies us : the Delphic god who has become 
the ancestral deity of the Attic people is here distinguished 
from the other divinities, not only by -his laurel crown, but 
by the more august form and bearing characteristic of the 
divine prophet, and by a countenance that, with a subdued 
degree of expression, reveals the poet and the thinker. And 
if some other deity in the frieze than this is really Apollo, we 


* There appears a resemblance more 
than superficial between this and the 
Apolline heads on the early fourth-cen- 
tury coin of Chalkidike (Coin Pl. B, 9) ; 
and the late fifth-century coin of Gargara 
(Coin Pl. B, 10) belongs in the main to 
the same type. 

> It is found occasionally in the 


representations of Dion 

° Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Mysia,’ Pl. 8. 
13; Gardner, 7ypes, x. 23. 

¢ Cf. also the Ashmolean vase, supra 
Pl. XX, p. 328, and Sacken, Die 
antiken Sculpturen in Wien, Taf. xviii 
(Apollo seated on the omphalos, and 
draped like the Parthenon figure) 
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must feel that Pheidias has failed to find for him an adequate 
type. 

The communion between the brother and sister divinities to 
which the Pheidian work bears some testimony, was prominent 
in the religious imagination of the fifth century, and received 
striking expression in the art of the period. Among temple- 
monuments we can only mention the group of Artemis, Leto | 
and Apollo in the temple on Mount Lykone in Argolis, which 
was said to be a work of Polykleitos*; but nothing has been 
discovered throwing light on this. Looking at the surviving 
monuments that show the fellowship of the twin-deities, we 
find a representation of Apollo Kitharoedos holding out a 
cup to receive a libation from his sister to have been a favour- 
ite motive in the later fifth century. It occurs on the 
interesting relief dedicated to Kourotrophos, Leto, Apollo and 
Artemis", and on another relief of good fifth-century work in 
the Museum at Sparta. It occurs also on many vases, of 
which perhaps the most beautiful is the hydria in Paris already 
mentioned °, containing a representation of the god seated and 
laurel-crowned which, with its solemn and profound expression, 
reaches a high range of religious art (Pl. XXXVII). We may 
rank as next perhaps in beauty and expression to this a vase 
in Naples, with a similar treatment of the same motive, and 
showing considerable power of inner life in the bent head and 
thoughtful countenance of the god (Pl. XXXVIII). Differing 
from these in disposition of the figures, but ranking as an 
excellent product of fifth-century Attic art is a vase in the 
Ashmolean Museum, on which he stands opposite to Artemis, 
her roe between them, he holding the libation-cup and she 
the oinochoe *, The motive is taken from secular Greek life: 
the wife or sister pours for husband or brother the wine of 
departure or welcome. But in these Apolline scenes a 
distinct religious impression is produced, and on another vase 
of fifth-century style in the Ashmolean Collection °, on which 


2 Vide Artemis, R. 53°; cf. vol. iv, 4 Published by Prof. Gardner, //e/1. 
Coin PL B, 2. Journ. 1905, Pl. 2. 

> Vide supra, p. 327. © “Greek vases in the Ashmolean 

© Vol. 2, p. 540. Museum’ Pi. 18. 
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the god receives a libation from his sister, an altar is depicted 
between them (Pl. XX XIX). 

For the task of tracing the form of Apollo in its most ideal 
and imaginative expression, the coin-types of the fifth and 
fourth century are of the greatest importance ; and we can 
gain more continuous illustration from them than from any 
other branch of art. The fifth-century coinage of Zakynthos 
has created an impressive type: a laureate head with broad 
surfaces and full features modulated with deep expression, 
and recalling the head of the Parthenon frieze; the hair 
is severely treated, only a few locks escaping on to the neck; 
on the reverse he is seated playing the lyre on a draped 
omphalos*. By the middle of this century, numismatic art 
had come to indicate the intellectual character of the god by 
a strong marking of the brow and prominence of the frontal 
bone. Later, we notice this as a characteristic trait, com- 
bined with a softer style and a milder expression on the 
beautiful coins of Katana of the fifth century (Coin Pl. B, 13), 
and of Abydos and Chalkidike, struck near the beginning of 
the fourth century (Coin Pl]. B, 12, 9). To the same date, near 
to 400 B.C., must be assigned a very striking coin of Megara 
(Coin Pl. B, 14), which shows us a head of Apollo crowned 
with laurel, the hair falling in short curls by the side, a fore- 
head high and straight and strongly marked, a broad surface 
of cheek, strong chin, with an expression of great power and 
earnestness, infused with a touch of brightness. And the 
coinage of Rhegion and Kroton strikingly mark the change 
that was coming over the divine type in the period between 
Pheidias and Praxiteles. On an earlier coin of the former 
city (Coin Pl. B, 15), the forms preserve the developed fifth- 
century style, the cheeks are broad, the chin is strong, the 
simple treatment of the hair which is drawn in almost vertical 
parallels down over the skull beneath the fillet recalls an 
older style, and the expression is grave and restrained : in the 
later coin (Coin Pl. B, 16) the expression has not much 
changed, intellectual force is still the sole mental trait that is 
revealed, but this is now combined with a certain richness of 

* Coin Pl. B, 11, Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, Pl. 19. 13. 
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form, a luxuriant arrangement of flowing hair. Very similar 
in type to this is a hitherto unpublished bronze coin of 
Rhegion in the Bodleian Collection (Coin Pl. B, 17): the 
forms are very pure and strong, the expression somewhat 
keener and more severe. A coin of Kroton shows the same 
richness in the treatment of the hair and a marked degree of 
intellectual refinement in the expression (Coin Pl. B, 18). The 
same combination of traits is attained by the coin-types of 
- Gambreion and Abydos, struck in the same century; while 
a somewhat different rendering of the character is presented by 
the coins of Kios in Propontis, on which we find softer forms 
and a striking expression of gentle seriousness. 

Distinct from these among fourth-century coins is a series 
of tetradrachms of Amphipolis which present the countenance 
of the god almost en face: the type is more important for art 
than for religious conception, the style is picturesque rather 
than plastic, the forms very fresh and genial, but the expres- 
sion is difficult to characterize, and varies according to the 
variation in the incidence of light thrown upon the coin ; the 
forehead is broad and barred, the large eyesockets are thrown 
into deep shadow, the lips are parted and delicately curved ; the 
countenance is touched with a certain emotional excitement, 
but there is a hint of effeminacy in the rounded contours of the 
cheeks (Coin Pl. B, 19). There is more emotion and yet no 
effeminacy in the countenance on a somewhat similar coin-type 
of Klazomenai®, the treatment is very picturesque, especially 
in the rendering of the hair, the surface of the face is deeply 
modulated, but there is strength and seriousness of expression 
in the whole (Coin Pl. B, 20). This numismatic type of 
Apolline head was rather widely diffused ; and we may trace 
a certain affinity between it and the Helios-head of the later 
Rhodian stamp. 

It is natural to suppose that the characteristics of the great 
masters of fourth-century sculpture would be reflected on the 
coins ; and the coin-type of Klazomenai may owe something 
to the influence of Skopas. But it is hard to pursue the 
inquiry with any precision; for nothing very important for 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Ionia,’ Pl, 21. 8. 
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our present purpose is known with certainty about representa- 
tions of Apollo by Skopas. The idol of Apollo Smintheus, 
carved by Skopas for the temple at Chryse, is certainly repre- 
sented on coins of Alexandria Troas ; but a careful examination 
of these shows nothing at all characteristic of his style. The 
mouse is carved at his feet on the bronze coins* as evidence of 
the local cult; and the figure of Apollo is certainly intended 
to represent the temple-statue, for on imperial coins it appears 
as inside the shrine” with bow, tripod, and libation-cup, on 
others with flaming altar and with worshippers’; and in 
nearly all cases in form or pose the marks of archaic style are 
clearly preserved*. The conclusion is inevitable that Skopas, 
instead of creating an original type, deliberately reproduced 
an archaic and traditional one. This could only be due to 
the influence of some lepds Acyos ; on one coin we find the idol 
placed above a cavern, inside which is seen a similar idol 
lying on the ground, while a herdsman is starting back 
affrighted ; and, as Mr. Wroth well suggests, the primitive 
associations of a cave-worship, in which a very ancient xoanon 
was used, may have dominated the later cultus °. 

The other statue of Apollo ascribed to Skopas is that which 
Pliny calls ‘ Palatinus,’ and which Propertius saw in the interior 
of the imperial palace, where ‘between his mother and his 
sister the Pythian god himself in long vestments raises the 
song on high*’.’ From what we know of Skopas we may 
imagine the strong life and emotional ecstasy which would 
appear in the face and countenance of the divine singer ; and 
it was a work wrought for Rhamnus in Attica, and probably 
. under Attic influence. But it is doubtful whether we can 
detect the trace of his handiwork in any existing monument. 
The well-known Vatican statue of Apollo Kitharoedos, even 
though it corresponds in general to the description of Pro- 
pertius, and may derive the energy of its movement from the 


® Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Troas,’ Pl. 3.6. devoid of stiffness: Head, //ist. Num. 

> Op. cit. Pl. 5. 18. p. 469, vide Gardner, 7yfes, p. 177. 

© Op. cit. Pl. 5. 3, 4. © * Treas,’ p. xvii, Pl. 5. 14. 

¢ Even the silver autonomous coins ‘ Plin. V. #. 36. 25; Prop. 2. 31. 
which are freest in style, are not wholly 
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original of Skopas ",is yet in form and expression merely dead 
sculpture, and the much restored face is empty of all character. 
But we have what is probably a head of Apollo among the 
Mausoleum fragments in the British Museum which, though in 
certain of its forms and proportions distinct from the Tegean 
heads, yet in many essential features reminds us of these 
original works of Skopas’ hand (Pl. XL). It has the same 
rendering of the mouth, and the great breadth between the eyes 
which are half-closed beneath the thick lids; but the hair is 
more freely given, the forehead lacks the violent marking, the 
eye-balls the striking treatment of the pupils ; also, though the 
cheeks are broad and the chin is full, the contours are too 
softly rounded, and the treatment altogether too fleshy for the 
strenuous sculptor of the Tegean monuments ; nor does the 
triangular scheme of the forehead seem proper to his system 
of forms. The head is thrown back and slightly to one side, 
and this trait, together with the expression of strong vitality 
in the countenance, marks the god of music and inspiration. 
We may conjecture the handiwork of Bryaxis here’. The 
high triangular forehead occurs on early fourth-century coins‘, 
and in the well-known Munich statue of Apollo Kitharoedos, 
of which the pedigree and type concern the present study 
(Pl XLI). The pose is that of the musician pausing in 
his music. The stately and elaborate drapery, which the 
fourth century seems specially to have been the first to 
assign to the character of the lyre-playing god, has much of 
the solemnity and arrangement of the folds found in Pheidian 
works: only, if we may trust 2 replica discovered at Rome some 
years ago%, the lower folds of the mantle on the left side 
_were inflated as if the wind had caught them. This more 


* For the discussion of this question 
see Overbeck, Asnst. Mythol. 4, 
pp. 67-68, 186-187: P. Gardner, 
Hell. Journ. 1903, p. 123. 

> Prof. Gardner, Hell. Journ. 1903, 
p- 123—with whose analysis of the head 
mine agrees on the whole—suggests 
Timotheos or Leochares: if the Apollo 
Belvidere descends, as is probable, from 


a work of the latter sculptor, he can 
scarcely claim the Mausoleum head, 
which only agrees with the Belvidere in 
the ‘korymbos’ on the top of the skull 

‘e.g. on coins of Zakynthos, Br#t. 
Mus. Cat.‘ Peloponnese, Pl. 1g. 18, 19. 

4 Comm, Arch. Com. Roma, 1887, 
Pl. 20. 
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excited and rhetorical style combined with the majestic 
tradition of the older religious art suggests a fourth-century 
sculptor, who, while yielding to contemporary influences, 
inherited much of the Pheidian manner and ethos. Such 
may well have been Bryaxis*, and the type of which the 
Munich statue is a late copy has an undoubted general 
relationship with his statue at Daphne, of which the coin of 
Antiochus V preserves the outlines °. 

To Praxiteles the literary record ascribes four statues of 
Apollo, and the god must have appeared in the group of 
twelve divinities that he carved for the temple of Artemis the 
Saviour in Megara. The only one of these of which we have 
any certain copy is the Apollo Sauroktonos, several statues in 
the Museums of Europe showing us his boyish figure in the pose 
described by Pliny. The best known are those in the Louvre 
and the Vatican. The figure, which is a marvel for its delicacy 
and undulating grace, is of great importance for the history of 
Greek sculpture, but is hardly to be ranked among genuine 
religious monuments. It shows us merely the sculptor’s 
dream of the young god at play. The spiritual quality 
natural to this great artist is visible in the countenance, 
especially in the lips to which he has given the half-concealed 
smile which he loved to carve ; but the character of the deity 
is only half developed in the face. Nor can we. use its traits 
as clues to discover other Praxitelean Apollos; for instance, we 
need not suppose that Praxiteles gave to his other Apolline 
heads the almost triangular shape of forehead which we see in 
the Sauroktonos and which differs widely from the form of 
his Hermes’ head. 

What this representation suggests of importance for the 


* The doubt expressed by Clemens as 
to whether Pheidias or Bryaxis was the 
sculptor of the images of Apollo and 
Zeus at Patara in Lycia may point to 
some actual affinity of style (Pretr. 
Pott. p. 41). 

> Overbeck, A. MM. Miinztaf, v. 39: 
that the Munich statue and its con- 
freres are directly descended from 


Bryaxis’ work at Daphne would be 
proved only if we could show that the 
right hand of the former originally held 
a libation-cup as did the figure at 
Daphne; but the facts do not seem to 
point tothis: see Overbeck, op. cit. p. 181, 
who cites coins of Lampsakos and other 
cities with a figure of the same type as 
the Munich statue holding the plectroa. 
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future history of religious art is the beginning of a tendency 
to represent the godhead under the immature forms of boy 
or infant. But among the Apolline types, the Sauroktonos 
‘stands alone in this respect, for the face of Apollo on the 
beautiful coin of Mitylene*, though boyish, is certainly more 
mature (Coin PI. B, 21). 

We might look to the Mantinean basis, an original monu- 
ment of this school, to reveal to us the Praxitelean ideal of the 
god of music (Pl. XLII). He is seated there, amply robed 
in chiton and mantle, holding the lyre, but pausing in his own 
playing and listening to the pipes of Marsyas. The figure is 
nobly imagined, and fascinates us with its tranquil grace ; but 
by a great misfortune the countenance is too disfigured to tell 
us much. And though we have an Apollo Kitharoedos on 
the relief from the Euboean temple of Artemis Amarusia 
mentioned above >, fairly well preserved in face and form, and 
a certain impress of the poetic character is discernible in the 
forehead and in the eyes, and the style of the other figures 
shows an intimate connexion with the work of the Mantinean 
base, yet we are left mainly to our imagination and our 
general knowledge of the sculptor’s style for our conception 
of the Apollo of Praxiteles. We may believe him to have 
been endowed beyond all others for dealing masterfully with 
this type of divinity; the mood of poetic reverie would 
especially attract him, and we know how he could treat fore- 
head, eyes, and mouth so as to give the countenance the 
deepest impress of inner life, the life of spirit and intellect, 
and how he could brighten all this with that ineffable smile. 
The way had been well prepared for him both by sculpture 
and the numismatic art. A plastic work that appears, so far 
as one may judge from photographic publication’, to be of 
great excellence and to belong to the earlier part of the 
fourth century, is the Tiezkiewicz bronze statuette now in the 
Museum of Boston (Pl. XLIII). The hair over the forehead 
is drawn to each side in horizontal rippling lines, after the 


* See Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Troas,’ > p. 327. 
Pl. 32. 1: Hell. Journ. 1897, Pl. II. 9, © Frohner, La Collection Tieskiwics, 
p. 86 (circ. 400 B.C.). Pl. XX. 
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fashion of the fifth century, and the forehead is broad and 
not triangular; but the very large ‘korymbos’ or bunch of 
hair on the top of the skull, of which the earliest example, of 
more modest dimensions, is seen on the fifth-century Chats- 
worth head (PI. XX XITI), is such as we only find on the heads 
of the fourth and third century. We note also the supple 
rhythm of the swaying form, the languid inclination of the 
head to the right where the weight of the body is wholly 
thrown, while the left foot only slightly touches the ground. 
There is the same shadow on the face as on the countenance 
of the Pompeian Apollo, but more pensiveness and a more 
marked impression of sentiment. The god is sunk in a poetic 
reverie and was probably holding the lyre, though neither arm 
can have been much raised. 

And other branches of fourth-century art, besides the plastic 
and numismatic, have left us some impressive and interesting 
embodiments of Apollo. The figure drawn on the wooden 
tripod from Kertsch, mentioned above (Pl. XX XV), is a solemn 
and profound representation of the prophet-god, and reveals his 
kinship with his father. And again, on an early fourth-century 
vase of Naples (P1. XLIV), which represents Apollo playing to 
Marsyas in the presence of Zeus, there is some nobility and 
great imagination in the rendering of his form and counte- 
nance*. In the later works of this, and in those of the 
succeeding centuries the influence of the Praxitelean style and 
spiritual quality is long traceable. A striking illustration of 
this is the series of statues that belong to the type of what is 
known as the Lycian Apollo; for Lucian, in his mention of 
the Lyceum at Athens’, describes the image of the god 
dedicated there in these words: ‘you see Apollo leaning on 
a pillar with the bow in his left hand, and with his right arm 
bent back over his head, as in indication that the god is 
resting from long toil.’ 

We have many copies of this-work in the museums of 

* We may compare with this afourth- and Adonis: also a large kylix in the 
century vase in the Hermitage of St. Vienna collection, with a representation 
Petersburg, of great beauty, showing of the god riding on a griffin and playing 
Apollo playing the lyre before a satyr the lyre, of very fine fourth-century 
in the presence of Artemis, Aphrodite, style. 
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Europe*, some of which show a lyre in place of the bow. 
It is commonly believed that the Attic original was a work 
of the Praxitelean circle. But it is more probably the 
creation of an artist, who at some distance followed his 
tradition and exaggerated his manner; for there is nothing 
strictly Praxitelean in the figure except the languor of the 
pose, the inclination of the body towards its support, and 
a general resemblance to the proportions of the Hermes. 
None of them are works of a good Hellenic period, and none 
of them exhibit the Praxitelean character in the face. The 
Louvre example (Pl. XLV) shows a high triangular forehead, 
a high oval head, the central part of the face rather broad, 
traits which suggest Hellenistic style. The type was adapted 
to the representation of Apollo Kitharoedos, as is proved by 
certain statues and more than one gem”. Still, the words of 
Lucian prove that at least the Attic original portrayed the 
wearied archer °. 

But there is a certain affectation and self-consciousness in 
the pose ill-suited to the character of the archer-god, and the 
languor is better explained and more justified in our imagina- 
tion if we conceive it to have followed the outburst of musical 
and poetic inspiration. The bow, in fact, somewhat destroys 
the inward harmony of the whole figure, and we cannot by 
way of justification suppose a mythic intention. We may 
believe then that an Attic sculptor after Praxiteles, working 
' under Praxitelean influence which was strong in the Hellenistic 
period, produced a type of the wearied archer-god, with 
a general resemblance to the Hermes of the master, but 
with a later scheme of features and a different fashion for 
the hair: and that this type was afterwards applied to the 
wearied musician and gained thereby in appropriateness. Such 
a theme would be congenial to the taste of the Hellenistic 


* Louvre, Overbeck, Atlas, xxii. 39; 
Miller, Denk. d. alt. Kunst, 2. 127°; 
Capitoline, Overbeck, xxii. 41 ; Miiller, 
ib. 1238; Florence, Méiiller, 126°; 
Berlin, Roscher, Lexikon, 1, p. 460, 
Overbeck, Atlas, xix. 32. 

» Miiller, op. cit. 128*, 139. 


¢ This is Furtwangler’s view, 


Roscher’s Lexikon, vol. 1, p. 461; but his 
dogma that fourth-century art could 
not have represented an Apollo 
Kitharoedos undraped is very dubious : 
we find such a representation on the 
fifth-century coin of Zakynthos (vide 
Coin Pl. B, 1). 
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age, when the painter’s and sculptor’s art loved to embody 
the idea of languor and repose. Even the gods are becoming 
fatigued: Apollo poses as an earthly musician, and his ex- 
pression of bright and strong intellectuality passes away 
into a look of dreamy poetic sensitiveness ; for Hellenistic 
work has a marked infusion of sentimentality, the bane of 
religious art. 

To the beginnings of this later period we may assign the 
famous Pourtales head of the British Museum (Pl. XLVI), 
which expresses in striking forms the character of the melan- 
choly poet brooding over his dreams, The sadness in the face 
is intentional and is no illusion. The conception is new and 
strikes us as decadent or modern. The expression is gained 
by the forward and sideward inclination of the head, and by 
the treatment of the eyes and mouth. Certainly the effect is 
beautiful, but picturesque rather than plastic, and one misses 
the fire and virility of the older sculpture *. 

The Pourtales work is a fascinating example of what may 
be called the Hellenistic effeminate type of Apollo. But 
certain earlier representations belonging to the fourth century 
may have assisted this transformation. We find a touch of 
effeminacy in his representations on a few coins of this period ; 
and perhaps there was something of this quality in the temple- 
image of Bryaxis at Daphne, unless it is merely his rhetorical 
mannerism that makes Libanius praise ‘the tender delicacy of 
its neck.’ The changed style is illustrated by third-century 
coins: for instance, by the coin-type of Aigai in Aeolis, of 
which a specimen is reproduced (Coin P]. B, 22), and we observe 
that in the second century B.C. the Apollo head on the coin of 
Myrina (Coin PI. B, 3) is modelled very closely after the features 
of the city-goddess of Smyrna (Coin Pl. B, 23) °. 

A salient example of this later style is a statue in the 
Museum of Constantinople from Tralles, which appeared to 
me to be a good Roman copy of a Hellenistic original of the 
third century. It represents an Apollo in the pose examined 


* For further discussion of this head > Vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia,’ 
see Prof. Gardner’s article in Hel’. Pl. 25. 5. 
Journ. 1903, p. 117, &e. 
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In the later sculpture the more vigorous type is represented 
by works such as the Belvidere Apollo, the Steinhauser head, 
and the figure on the relief of the great altar of Pergamon. 
As regards the well-known Vatican figure, the many archaeo- 
logical questions that have arisen concerning it cannot be here 
discussed. It only concerns us here because it helps to show 
the long continuance in art of the more masculine conception 
of the divinity, as the Helper in danger and need. It is true 
there are marks in it of a taste not wholly healthy ; there is 
a slight strut in the gait, an affectation of high-bred elegance 
in the bearing. But whether this is the archer-god who has 
just discharged a shaft against the giants, or is shaking the 
aegis in the face of the enemy, or whether it is merely a typical 
representation of Apollo Boedromios, the god who ‘speeds to 
aid,’ there is vitality and the tense vigour of action impressed 
on the figure. The features are mobile, and the transition 
from the cheeks to the centre of the face is rather sudden; 
the expression is excited and somewhat disdainful. The 
Steinhauser head, in Bale, though only a good Roman copy, is 
of better workmanship (Pl. XLVIII). Its expression, though on 
the whole the same, is not so pronounced ; but there is more 
tension and strain in the face and neck. The raising of the 
upper eyelids in the centre adds to the look of disdainful 
surprise in the countenance. The upper lip is highly arched 
and not very full, the chin is rather large. There is nothing 
in the features or form that vividly reminds us of any of the 
better known masters of the great age. But the new theory 
that affiliates the statue to Leochares is strongly supported 
by its resemblance to his figure of Ganymede ®*. 

As the Pergamene altar-frieze was the last great achieve- 
ment in art of a free Greek state, so among the works of the 
Pergamene School that have come down to us the Apollo- 
figure in the Gigantomachy may take rank as its masterpiece of 
religious sculpture (Pl. XLIX). The god is represented with 


* The Apollo-type of which the Freiburg, though it has the same large 
Belvidere and Steinhauser works are  frontlet of hair as the Pourtales head, is 
examples must have been well estab- very near to the Belvidere in expression 
lished: an Apollo head on a gem in_ and forms. 
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his left arm outstretched and holding the bow, and enveloped 
in the himation which sweeps down from it to the ground: 
while his right hand is half-raised. towards the quiver at his 
back. The representation is dramatically vivid and, as there 
is a momentary pause in the action, it gains the effect of 
collectedness. The whole form is instinct with life, and with 
the assurance of victory; and the impression of young divine 
power is given without the violent massing of the flesh that 
is seen in the other figures of the frieze, but with the fluent 
treatment of sculpture, which depicts the one course of muscles 
passing over into the other with facile gradations. Save for 
the traces of his long locks, the countenance is lost to us. 
But enough of the whole is preserved to reveal to us that here 
at the close of the long cycle of pure Greek art there was 
a return to the conception of the vigorous ephebos-Apollo of 
the older generations®*. 

Reviewing this monumental evidence, which has merely 
presented the broadest phases of religious expression, we 
observe that the relics of fifth-century art contribute most 
to our knowledge of the development of the Apolline ideal, 
while the numismatic evidence suggests that this attained its 
highest realization in the earlier part of the fourth century. 


" The popularity of the Pergamene Pl. 15). As regards the connexion 
Apollo is shown by the reproduction between the Pergamene figure and the 
of the figure in the frieze of the temple Belvidere Apollo, vide my article in 
of Hekate at Lagina intheearly Roman Hell. Journ. 1885, p. 26. 
period (vide Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
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' Plut. De def. Orac. p. 413 A (Pind. Fr. 116) xarexpidn 3¢ Oraroiow 
dyavwrarus éxper, Serv. Aen. 1. 329 hunc deum et ad uberum (? pube- 
rum) custodiam et ad divinationem et ad medicinam et ad res urbanas 
quae placidae sunt et ad bella pertinere longinqua: cui Jaurum ideo 
sacratam quia haec arbor suffimentis purgationibusque adhibeatur ut 
ostendatur nullum templum eius nisi purum ingredi debere. Cautum 
enim est ne sacerdos eius domum ingrediatur in qua ante quintam 
diem funus fuerit. 


* ? Apolline cult of northern origin: Hom. Od. 9. 197: 
Maper, Evdvécos vids, 
ipeds "AndAAwvos, os “Iopapoy appiSeBnxe. 
Paus. 5. 7, 8 mparos pev ev typ re és Ayauav éwoinger ’QAQY Aves, 
adixécOar thy "Axaiay és AnjAoy ex ray ‘YrepBupéwy trovrev. Cf. Artemis, 
R. 79%. Paus. 10. 5, 7 Bows 3¢ émtyepia yur) roijcaca Upvoy Aedcois éhy 
xaracxevacacOa To pavreiuv re Oe@ rous adixopévous ef “YaepSopécy rovs re 
@dXous nal ’QAnva’ rovroy 3é cat pavrevoacGus mpSroy, cai doas mpwrov td 
e£aperpor’ memoinxe 8¢ 1 Bow rocade’ 
évOa ros eUuynoroy xpnotnpioy exreAccarro 
waides ‘“YarepBoptay Uayacds cai dios "Ayuers. 


"Qr\ynv 8, bs yévero wparos Soi8ano axpoddras, 
spawros 3 upxaiwy éxéwy rexriyar doday, 
(Cf. Hesych. s.v.QAgv Avpaios fp “YmepBdpeaos.) § g wowOqvas d¢ rir 
yaov te AmddAwrs To apxucdrarovy Sadyns daci, xuptoOnvas 8é rots «dddovs 
und ras Sadyns rns ey trois Tipweor. Cf. Hesych. s. uv. Avapeta’ 4 év rois 
Tépreat Sagbyn ro 8€ até xai Andia, Hesiod, Scut. 477: 
rou 3¢ [Kuxvou] rddoy «ai ony aidds woinger “Avaupos, 
GpSpw xeimepip wAnOwr ras yap pu “Andddwr 
Anruidns Fok, ore pa wraras éxarépPas 
dores Gyos TvOuide Big ovdrackxe doxevov. 
Stesich. Frag. 12, Bergk (Schol. Pind. Ol. 10. 19) xaxdfevos jy Kvxvos 
vids rou “Apeos xai dv napdde ris Oerradias olx&v awexapardpes tovs mapr 
dvras, vaby re ‘ArédAwm (?emend. rq “Aper) Bovrdperos ex ray xedador 
oixodopnoa, Schol. Pind. Ol. 3. 28 ¢é«Ajdqoav 8€ ‘“YrepBdoenr axd 
"YmepBopatov tues ’APnvaio, ws burd8qpos" SAogrépavos Bé roy “YwepBspeow 
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Gecoadrcy gynow elva’ GAdor awd ‘YmepBopéov Wedacyou rov Sopwrtws 
nai TlepinAns ras AlvAov, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 675 Mvaceas 8 
Pyotr viv rovs ‘YrepBopeiovs AedAgovs A€yerOar, ‘Exaratos 8€ pexpe rev 
aitod xpdvev elvai not ro Trav ‘YrepBopéwv Ovos. fore 8€ avrg BiBrla 
émtypaddpeva Tlept trav ‘YrepBopéwy . . . rpia 8¢ Om rav ‘YrepBopéay, 
"EmCedtptos wat "Emexvnpidios xat "OfAa. Paroemiogr. Graec. p. 116 
(Gaisford) ‘YmepBeperuios’ emt r&y trepxpoviow eipnra’ mapa yap Maxeddow 
6 reXevtaios piv rou éuavrou ‘YrepBeperatos mpooayopevera, Strab. p. 711 
wept 8¢€ ray xiALerav ‘YrepBopewy ra abra A€yer Ttpovidn wal TiwSdpy. 

* Apollo in the cave: Paus. 10. 32, 5 (at Themisonion near Laodikeia) 
po Tuv onnAaiov opiow aydApata ov peydAa éotiv ‘“HpaxAéuvg xai ‘Eppov re 
cai ’AndAdevos, EmnAairar Kadovpevor,...§ 6 fore 8€ Kai rois ém morape 
AnOaiy Mdyvnot "YAat xadovupevov xwpiov’? évratOa’Andéd\Xwm avetrar omnAatoy. 

. . 70 86 Gyadpa rod "And\Nwvos ta pddtora dpyutov Kal icy ent épye 
mapéxerat mavri. Kat adra dvdpes iepot kata Kpnpvav Te arorépey Kai merpay 
mndaow bt nda, cal imepunnn Sévdpa cpindvres ex pilav Kata Ta oreverara 
Tay drparay duou trois dybeow ddevovcr: cf. R. 20. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Athens, p. 438. 


* Apollo‘yAdrns. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 27. 28, private dedications 
re Oe rH ‘YAara. Cf. 31, 32, two inscriptions in grotto near dos Néa 
[6 deiva] e6Bacw rd oréws rade Exepoe "AndAAwM “YAUrg. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
"Apapacods’ modes Kumpou, ev 7} rysarac ‘YAdrns “AndAdwv. $.0. ’Epvobea, 
wédis Kumpov, év 1) “AmdAXwy riparat “YAdrns. Acoviowos Barcaptxey rpirp : 


ot rT éxov ‘YAdtao Beov ¢dos *And\Xovos 
TeuBpoy "Eptobeuv re xat eivadinv "Apapacody. 


Hell. Journ. 1901, pp. 290-291, inscription from Egypt, ? Koptos, 
third century B.c, "AmdAAwnm “YAdry* *Aprépeds Swoddpep’ *Apréucds "Evodiq 
Anrot Evréxve’ ‘Hpaxdet Kaddwixg’ "ArokAwmos Stouxnrys. 

® Apollo the hunter: Arrian, Kynaeg. 35 rovs éri Onpa éomovdaxdras 
ov xpr) apedeiv rns “Apréudos ris "Ayporépas ovd€ "AmdAAwwos ove Taves ovde 
Nupdar ovde ‘Eppov ’Evodiou cal ‘Hyepoviov ob8€ aoe dAXos Gperoe Oeot. Xen. 
de Ven. 1 +d pév evpnua Gedy "Anddd@vos al Apréuidos dypat xai xives. 6. 
6, § 13 ed£dpevoy r@ ArdAAwm Kai TH ’Aprépeds rH ‘Ayporépa peradovvas ris 
Onpas. 

* Apollo ’Aypaios: vide Artemis, R. 26¢ (cult at Megara). Aesch. 
Tpon. Avop. frag. 205 (Plut. Moral. 7574): 

aypets 8 *ArdA\wv opbov i@uvor BéAos. 

Cf. Soph. O. C. 1091. Inscription on bronze hare in the British 
Museum, re ’ArdAAove roO I pinvy p avéOnxev ‘Hpacriov, Roehl, 7. G. A. 
385. Apollo ’Aypérms in Chios: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, 322; 
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ment inscribed "AwdAAwvos "Ayperéw. Apollo Adppios: vide Geogr. Reg. 
s. 0. Kalydon, p. 434. 


7 Apollo Avxetos, Avaos, Auxapevs. 


® At Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 12, 1. 37 ra rp Aueeig 
ddppara’ fifth century s.c. inscription concerning the ritual of the 
Labyadai phratry. Paus. 10. 14, 7 Aeddév 8¢ dvdOnya dorw avray 
tAnciov rov Bwpov rov peydAov AvKos xaAxovs. Adyoves Bé rév Tov Geo ypn- 
parey ovAncaryra dvOpwrov. .. . Avcov 8¢ emBerOa of xabevdorri, xat amoba- 
veiy Te Uwd TOU AvKoU Tov dvOperoy, Kal ws és THY WO doNpepat Horray Spvero 
6 dvcos. Euseb. 3.14, 5 (from Porphyry sepi ris éx Aoyiev girocopias) : 

ava 3 éfeOopes, pavrt Auxepev, 
réfora oiBe. 

b At Athens; Paus. 1. 19, 4 Avxeswoy 38¢ awd pér Avxov rov [ardiovws 
€xee Td Svopa, “AwddXwvos 8 iepov €€ dpyis re evOis cal xa Hyas évopifero, 
Avxeds re 6 Geos évravOa dvopacbn mparov’ Aéyeras 8é Gre nai Teppidats, és 
obs RAOev 6 Avaos hevywy Alyea, xal rovras airsiés €ore Avxious an’ avrov 
xareicOar, Lucian, Anachars. 7 5 pév xapos otros, & ’Avdyapar, yuusdowy 
Ud’ nudv ovopdferat xal orev lepdy "AndAXwvos rov Auxeiov' xai rd dyaApa de 
avrov dpas, row emi ry ornAn Kexdisevor, TH aptorepa pév rd réfov Exorra, F 
Befsa 8¢ trép ris Kehadis avaxexacpem Gowep €x Kayarov paxpov dvarave- 
pevoy Seixvvot tov Oedy. Harpokr. s.v. Avcewor éy réy rap’ "AOnvains yup- 
varioy €orl rd Avuxeov, & Oedropwos pev ev Ty Ka’ Lleciorparoy woqcat, 
SiAdxopos 8 ev ry 8 Uepixdeovs Gnoiv émoraroivros airs yeréoba, (Cf. 
Hesych. s.v. Aveeo.) C. I. A. 3. 89 Asonotos emiyseAnrys Avxeiov 
"Addo (early imperial). 1b. 292 iepéws "AmddXwvos Avxeiov (on a seat 
in theatre at Athens). Cf. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 124 ripsov rd (gov 
[S Aveos] wap’ "AOnvains' 5 yap droxreivas AuKov dyeipe aire ra apds rHv 
rapny ... &s Piroorepaws gnos. Schol. Demosth. 24, § 114 spd ray. 
€fd8en eLorricas tives eyfvovro dv rp Auneiw. Cf. Aristoph. Pax 355: 

kat yap ixavoy xpévoy a- 

rro\dupeba «ai xarare- 

rpippeda trAarwperor 

és Avxecoy xdx Avxeiov avy Sdpe civ dowids, 
Xen. /71pp. 3, § 6, cavalry manoeuvres there. Hesych. s.v. Avxuides* 
xépas Tov apiOpudv rpraxovra ail rd vdwp Kopifoveat és To AvKecop. 


¢ In Megara: C. /. G. Sept. 1. 35 ’AmdANavos Auceiov (sixth century 
B. C.). 

d In Sikyon: Paus. 2. 9, 6 wAnoioy 8¢ ’AwdAAwwss dove lepdy Avaion, 
kareppunxds te On kai qrora Oéas aftov. ordrrev yp AuKav odiow éni 
ras woiuvas as pndeva elvac xaprov Ere an” airay, 5 Oeds rérov rivd elwaoy evba 
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éxecro avow fvAoy, rovrov rAowy éxpnoe Tov EvAov Kai xpéas cpov mpobeivar 
ross Onpiots. xai rovs péy avrixa ws ¢yevoayro, Supbeper 6 prods’ 1d Evrow 
dé exeivo Exetro pev ey tp iep@ rov Auxiov. 

© In Epidauros: Z£ph. Arch. 1883, p. 89, inscription second cen- 
\ury B.C., €» r@ Auxeig. 

f In Argos: Paus. 2. 19, 3 ’Apyeiots raw ev ry moder TO émebaveotardéy 
dori "Amdddwvos iepdv Auxiou’ 1d pév otv dyaApa 1d €f” Huey ‘Arradov sroinna 
nv “AOnvaiov, rd 8¢ €& upyns Aavdov 6 wads cat 1d Edavov avdOnpa fy. § 5 
(in the temple) éfjs 8¢ ris elxdvos raurns [Bitwvos| wip xaiovaw, dvoudfovres 
@operéws elvac. Schol. Soph. Liecir. 6 rov lepov rod ’AmdAdwvos, Srep 
dpxaiérarév éorw xara THY €v TH “Apyet ayopdy, éy @ Kal wip ardxerat. .. . 
Avuxoxtopoy 8€ roy "ArdAAwva, of pev 3:4 1d vopsow eivas(?) rovs émPovdous 
avrav doveveww” Od xat AvKous airg@ Gaol GverOac ev "Apyer’ of 8é Bd rd lepdy 
civac TO (Gov, ws xal ris “Apréucdos tas eAdgous’ GOev xal r@ vopiopar: ray 
"Apyeioy éyxapdrreaOai dace Aveov. Plut. Pyrrh. 31 ev rh wéde Trav 
“Apyelow 1 rou Auxeiov mpogpiris "AmdAA@vos efedpape Bodoa vexpay dpav xai 
dvov xaramdeo tiv modw. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Aveews’ ayopa, 7 rev 
*Apyelov, 

& In Laconia: month Av«eos mentioned in inscription of Epidauros 
Limera, second century sB.c., Lp~h. Arch. 1884, p. 86. 

h ? At Delos: Aristot. p. 580a 17 év rocavrats jpépas riy Anrd 
mapexduicay of AvKor €£ ‘YrepBopéwy eis AnjAov, Avaway Hawouerny did roy 
ris “Hpas doBorv, At Paros: Ath. Mitth. 1901, p. 213 Atés Bacidéws* 
AmdAdXwvos Avuxeiou’ ‘Adpodsirms. At Amorgos: Rev. d. Et. Gr. 1903, 
Pp. 155 wip pnodeva xaiev dv re ‘Hpaip. .. mpds rov Avuxeiou, fifth century 
B.C. 

i At Eresos in Lesbos: C. J. G. Inscr. Mar. Aeg. 2. 526 d\dferOa 

. . guvaydpas Tay médw déxa, oirives Gudcoavres AndAAwva Aveecoy (fourth 
century B.c.). At Chryse: Hesych. s.v. Aveatoy* nai OupBpaiov' rév 
Tlv@coy xal roy év Xpvoy Av«aiop, 

k At Kalymna: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3591 val roy Aia rai rév 
"Ando rév Avxtoy cai ray Tay, ? Rhodes: vide R. 72. 

1 At Erythrai: Dittenb. Sy//. 370, 20 [iepnreia] . . . "AndAXevos 
Avaeiov xat ’AnddXewvos AnXiov (circ. 270 B. C.). ~ 

m? At Miletos: Anton. Liber. Zrans/. 30 [Ioropet Nixav8pos]’AnddAwvos 
nai "AxaxaAXidos ts Mivw Gvyarpés ¢€yévero mais éy Kpnry MiAnros’ rovroy 7 
"Axaxadnis Seicaca Mivw é£¢BadXey eis tiv VAY, Kat avrov émiorrarres AvKOL 
BovAy ’ArdAXwvos epvAarroy cai dpeyor mapa pépos yada. 

2 In Lycia: Bode, Script. Rerum. Myth.nam Apollo apud Delphos 
humana effigie, apud Lyciam lupina fingitur, apud Delon vero formam 
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habet draconinam. Diod. Sic. 5. 56 Auxoy S€ dx rovreyv [ray TeAxvvwy 
wapayevduevov eis THY Avxiay "AndAXwwos Auxiouv icpoy Bpicacbat wapa ror 
XavOuv soraydév (from Xeno Rhodius). Cf. Anton. Liber. 35 Avwoe d¢ 
ouvayrdépevos [77 Anros| kat onvarres inynoarto tis 6300 Kai dmyyayor axpu 
pos Toy Torapoy alTny Tov KivOuy. 


© At Tarsos: Coin with wolves by Apollo’s idol, Hell. Journ. 1898, 
p. 171. 

P ?In Egypt: Macr. Sa/. 1. 17, 40 Lycopolitana Thebaidis civitas, 
Apollinemque itemque lupum hoc est Av«o» colit, in utroque solem 
venerans. 


a At Metaponton: C. 7. G. Sic. /t. 647 "Amdddwvos Auxieiov: cipi 
(sixth century B.c.). 


r Ael. Nat. Hist. 10. 26 xaipew 8€ airp [rp Avep] Kai roy "Addo 
Adyos (story of Leto’s transformation). Philostrat. Heroic. 10. 1 (p. 310) 
rous Aucous 6 ’AndAAwy mpooiptoy Aowpov woeiras . . . evyapeba ody "AndALOn 
Avxi re xat dufie, Serv. Aen. 4. 377 (Lycius Apollo) sive quod est 
Aevxds a candore, idem enim et sol creditur: sive quod transfiguratus 
in lupum cum Cyrene concubuit: sive quod in lupi habitu Telchinas 
occiderit. . .. sive quod lupus ei primus post interemptum Pythonem 
ex eo loco qui appellatur Temipe laurum attulit. Aesch. Seps. 145: 


Avxet’ dva€, duxecos yevovd orpatp Bain. 


Apollo the shepherd-god. 
® Apollo Néptos, 


® At Epidauros: Eph. Arch. 1884, p. 27 “AméAXwvos Nopiou Nicer 
Atoxdéous rupopopnoas (? second century B. C.). 


b In Arcadia: Cic. De Deor. Nat. 3. 57 (Apollo) quem Arcades 
Népiow appellant, quod ab eo se leges ferunt accepisse. ? Corcyra: 
Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1215: 


Motpawy ére xeioe Oun eméreia Sexovra 
cat Nupdewy Noptoco caf iepdv *ArddAdwvos 
Bwpot rots Mnvea xabiocaro. 


Serv. Verg. Ecl. Proem. Alii non Dianae sed Apollini Nomio conse- 
cratum carmen hoc (BovcoA:eér) volunt, quo tempore Admeti regis pavit 
armenta. | 
* Apollo ’Apioraios: vide Zeus, R. 53. Pind. Pyh. 9. 63: 
G O@noovrai ré wy abadvartoy 
Zyva kai dyvov ‘AnddAwv’, avdpdor xdppa Piros dyxrroy, ddova ppAwy, 
“Aypéa kat Nodwiov, trois 8 "Apioraiov Kadeir, 
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Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 14 Aristaeum invocat, id est, Apollinis et Cyrenes 
filium, quem Hesiocus dicit Apollinem pastoralem . . . (Pindarus) qui 
eum ait de Cea insula in Arcadiam migrasse, ilique vitam coluisse : 
nam apud Arcadas pro love colitur. At Keos: C./. G. 2364, private 
dedication, r@ "AmrdAAwv "Apiotaip. Cf. Athenag. Pro Christ. 14 Ketoc 
"Apioraioy® rév airov rat Ala cai "AmdAAw voyiforres. 

1° ?’Omdiwy MedavOios in Cyprus: Hell. Journ. 1888, p. 261, nos. 2. 
4-10, private dedications, nearly all of late period, ’Omdove Medavbig. 
No. 3... AndAAwm Meda[v Bip @adiapyos. Cf. Rev. d. Et. Gree. 2, 
p. 226. Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 25. 

1! Apollo ’Empndtos, Naratos, Troiunos: Macr. Saf. 1.17, 43 aedes 
ut ovium pastoris (Apollinis) sunt apud Camirenses ’EmpnAiov, apud 
Naxios Horpviov, itemque deus Apvoxduns colitur, et apud Lesbios Naraios 
. «. Quamobrem universi pecoris antistes et vere pastor agnoscitur. 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. Naan’ médts AéoBou, . . 6 modirns Nazaios cat "And\\wpy 
Namuios.) 


™ Apollo Tpaysos in Naxos: Steph. Byz. s.v.Tpayia ... €ore modes év 
Nag ev |} Tpaytos "AndAdwv reparat. 

18 Apollo Kepedras in Arcadia on the Messenian border by the river 
Karnion: Paus. 8. 34, 5 rou ’Amé\Awvos rev Kepeara 1d iepdv. Cf. statue 
of Apollo in temple at Patrai, Paus. 7. 20, 3 "ArdAAwy xadxovs yupses 
¢aOnros . .. TH Erép modi Emi kpaviou BEeBnxe Bods. 

™ Apollo Yadagios: Plut. De Pyth. Or. 409 A of pév ody mepi rd 
Tadagiov trys Bowrias xaroixovvres yaOuvro rou Geov thy émpdvecay ddbovia 
kat mepiovoia yaducros. Cf. R. 267. At Delos: month YladAagfiov on 
slab containing temple-accounts, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 26. 


God of trees: vegetation: agriculiure. Cf. R. 43. (Cf. Hesych. 
5.0. "EpthidXov" tov "And\Awva kai tov ‘Epyi.) 

° Apollo DAaravionos: Paus. 2. 34, 6 (on the road from Troezen to 
Hermione) éors pev "AmcddAAwvoy énixdnow Wdaranortiou vads. 


1 Apollo Mupiaios: vide R. 182. Cf. Muprarns, R. 43. 


%°& Kunapicows at Kos: Arch. Anz. 1905, p. 11, decree of fourth 
century B.C., dénws Scapvdaconra rd répevos tov "AwdéAXwvos rov Kuma- 
ptociov. 


7 Apollo Aapyngépos at Chaironeia: C. 7. G. Sept. 1.3407. Artemis, 
R. 42. Erctria: £¢h. Arch. 1892, p. 121, inscription third century 
B. C., avaypayat rdde 76 Wihiopa €v crnry AGivn Kat orijoa ev to lep@ tov 
"And\Awvos tov Aadyypépov. Athens: C. J. A. 3. 298 icpetds "AnddAAwvos 
Aadynpipov (on seat in the theatre, first century a.p.). /d. 720A 
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iepevs du Biov ’AwddARavos Harpyou Livéiov xai Aapyypdépov. Phiye: Plut. 
Them. 15 (in the battle of Salamis AapSavec vaiy Aveopyins, . . . is ra 
mapdonua wepixoas dveOnxer "Awdd\dam Aahynddpy runes. Cf. R. 241, 
267. Apollo Aadpirns: Hesych. s.7. "AwcAAes* wapa Lupaxogiors. 


* Luc. Anachars. g Uv6ct pra rév iepav rou Geov. 


19 Apollo ‘Yaxv6os at Tarentum: Polyb. 8. 30 rod ragou rov wapa per 
Tiow “Yaxivbov mpocayopevopevov mapa 8 row *Amdd\dAwvos “YaxivOov, At 
Amyklai: Paus. 3. 1, 3 ‘YaxivOov pena €or ev Apixdas tro rd dyadpa 
tov "ArdANwpos. 19, 2 (the statue of Apollo at Amyklai) dpxatov nai ot 
oUy Téyyn Tenompevov’ Gre yap py mpdcwnoy aire Kai wddes ecigiy depos xa 
xeipes, TO Aoerrdv yarn@ xiovi corw eixacpévoy. exes Be ent rH Kehady Kpavos, 
Adyxny SE ev rais xepot cai réfov. ov dé ayaAparos ro Bdbpow srapéxera: per 
Bwpod cxnpa, rebapbas S€ roy “YaxwwOov A€yovorw dv aire, Kai ‘YaxtvOioss mpo 
ris rou 'AndAXwvos Oucias és rovroy ‘YaxivOe rév Bapdv dia bupas xadxns 
évayi{ovew. (The month Hyakinthios at Byzantium, Rhodes, Thera, 
Kos, Kalymna, Syracuse, Gela, Eryx.) See R. ror, 246. C.J. G. 
2338 [‘Y]axeOevs, clan-name in Tenos. 

2 Apollo “Epoos: Amer. Journ. Archaeol. 1903, 3, inscriptions of 
fifth and fourth century B.c. on small rock-shrine in cave of Vari 
at Anaphlystos in Attica (cf. C. 2. A. 1, 423-431) "Apxédnpos 6 Onpaios 
5 vuphdrAnwros ppadaia: Nupghav ravrpoy éfnpyagaro .. . "AméAAwwos “Epoov. 

™ Apollo Nupgpryerns at Samos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, 335, marble 
slab inscribed on one side 'AréAAwvos Nupdryerew, on the other Nupdéer. 
Cf. inscription (Roman period) in Thrace, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, 
p. 128 Kupip ‘AndddAwme Lcxepnvp xal Nuphas evyapsorovwres. In Attica: 
R. 2749. Thasos: 2748. ?Coin-legend of Hipponion, ‘ Head of 
Apollo, in front NYM’: Head, Ast. Num. p. 85. 


* Apollo SerdAcas: Paus. 10. 15, 2 (at Delphi) ro 8¢ (dyadpa ’Ara- 
Aevos| "Apdixrudver coriv, Gre hoxevow émepyaloueros tov Oeod rijy xwpa 
éréBadov xpnparor Cnpiay, 6 dé *AmdAXcww ovros xaXeirat pev twd Acdday 
ZirdAkas, péyeBos 8€ mévre mnyav wal rpidxovra dort. Cf. Daomdptos ? = 
‘the god of meal’ at Paros and Pergamon : see Geogr. Reg. s.v. Paros, 
p- 444- 

* Apollo *Epv@Sios: Strab. p. 613 ‘Podios b€ "Epuv&tBiou *ArddXeves 
€xovew év tH xyapa lepdy, ryv épvciBny xadovvres epvOiBny. ap’ AloAdevar be 
ros é» ‘Agia peis tes xadeirat Llopvoniey, ovrw rovs mdpyowas xadovwrey 
Bowray, xal Ovoia ouvredeiras Llopvonion “ArdAdom. Cf. C. J. G. Ins. 

Mar. Aeg. 1. 732 lepeis "AwcAdwvos 'EpeOiylov xai ’Aprapsros (? first cen- 
tury B.c.). Cf. 733, 735. Hesych. s.v. "Epefvpuos’ 6 ‘AwdANor wape 
Avxiots cai éopry ‘EpeOyysa. Ptolem. Hephaest. Moo. Hist. 7 (Wester- 


a 
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mann, p. 198) perd roy "Adamdds Gact Odvarov reprepxopuern Kai (yrovoa 7 
"Adpodirn efper avray ev "Apye: wéAe ris Kimpov, év rp rov ‘Epsbiou (conj. 
"Epv&iPiov, Miiller) xai aveider atrdy. 


* Apollo Uaprémos: R. 23. Paus. 1. 24, 8 (on the Athenian 
Acropolis) rot vaov 8¢ dors wépav ’AmddXov xadxous, xal rd yadpa A€éyover 
Sediav motjoas’ Lapyémov 8€ xadovow, ort ohict napyéxwy Adarrévrev rhy 
yiv dnotpépey 6 Beds eirey ex THs ywpas. 


% Apollo “Opis at Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 2 “Opsoy ("Amd wre dvopd- 
(ovas]. . . rv 8¢ “Optoy ef’ Srw xadovow, caps perv odx dv Exouue elereiv, 
rexpaipopas S€ srepi yns Spwy mokeup ohas fH dixy mxnoayras én rede ripas 
"ArddAcvs ‘Opin vetipat. 

* Strab. 264 (corn-tribute from Metapontum) ofs ovrws awd yeapyias 
eiruyncai haow Sore Gépos ypucoiv ev Aeddois avabeivas. Plin. Nas. Hist. 
19. 86 fertur in templo Apollinis Delphis adeo ceteris cibis praelatus 
raphanus ut ex auro dedicaretur, beta ex argento, rapam ex plumbo. 
Cf. Plut. De Pyth. Or. 402 A éy& 8€ nai Mupwvaiovs érawis Kai *Arod- 
Aewmadras bépy xpvoa Setpo mépwWarras, ere Sé paddop 'Eperpteis cai Maywyras 
avOporer arapyxais Swpnoapévous tov Oedy ws xapray Sornpa Kal marpq@ov Kai 
yevéovov xai pirarOpwror. 


* Apollo Kdpvetos, Hesych. s. v. Kapvos’ Béoxnua, mpéfarov. At Sparta 
and in Laconia: Callim. #. Ap. 72: 


Zraprn ro, Kapvee, réde mparicroy edeOdor, 
Sevrepovy av’ Onpn, tpirardy ye pev dorv Kupnyns. 


Paus. 3. 13, 3 5 d€ Kdpveos, 59 Oixéray érovopd(ovcr, rysds elyev ev Indpry 
rai mpiv ‘Hpaxdeidas xaredOeiv, (puro 8é év olxig Kplov rov Geoxdéous, dvdpés 
pavreos. . . . § 4 Kdpvetov 3€ ’Ardd\Awva Awprevor pew rois mace weBer Oar 
xabéornxey amd Kapvou yévos é£ "Axapvavias, pavrevopevou 0¢ €€ "Ard wvos’ 
tovroy yap tov Kdpvoy aroxreivayros ‘Immdrov rov Sudayros évenecev és 1O 
orparénedoy rois Awptetot pnvipa “Amdd\Awvos, xai ‘Immdérns te épuyey ent to 
pévp xal Awpievow amd rovrov tov Axapyava parry xabéornxey DdoxerOat, 
(Same legend in Konon. Warr. 26: referred to by Eusebius, Praep. 
Ev. 5. 20, quoting Oinomaos: ?derived from Theopompos, vide 
R. 273.) § 5 Acyerac 8¢ nal Gros én’ airg Adyos, év 17 "I8n TH Tpory 
xpayeias év ’And\Xwvos GAges repucvias rovs “EAAnvas éxrepeiy és Tov tov 
rov Soupelov ry roinow pabdrres 8€ dpyny ogiow eyew roy Gedy, Ovoias 
Adoxovras cai *Amd\Awva Ovopafoves Kapyeioy awd ray xpavetay, 

a Temple of Apollo Kdpveos at Sparta: vide Artemis, R. 67°. 
C. J. G. 1446 (inscription from Sparta, late Roman period) rj» 


Gowwappootpiay . . . iepday xara yévos Kapyeiou Oixéra nat Kapveiov Apopaséos 
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cat Tloce:devos Aapareira xai ‘Hpaxdéous T'evapya xai Kopas nat Tepeviou Trav 
év t@ “Eda, 

b Statue at Gythion: Paus. 3. 21, 8 érépwde d¢ "ArdAXav Kaprews. 
Near Las: #d. 3. 24, 8 mpés r@ Kyaxadip Kipvecos xadovpevos ’Andd\wp. 

¢ At Oitylon on the south coast: rd. 3. 25, 10 Géas 8¢ dca ev Oirvdy 
LapamiBdss corey lepdy xai €v Ty ayopg Kapveiou Edavoy ’AwdAAwvos. 

d At Leuktra: sd. 3. 26, 5 "Amd\Acvos Kapyeiou gdavd dort xara raira 
nab 8y cai Aaxe8atporioy vopifovew of Lrdprny Exovres. 

e At Kardamyle: id. 3. 26, 7 év 8€ tq moXiopare "AOnvas re lepdv xai 
‘AndAdwv dort Kadpresos, xaba Awpievoww émxwptov. 

f On the road from Sparta to Arcadia: sd. 3. 20, g «at Kpaviov 
Tépevos xara Thy dday emixAnow Treppariov, cai Mucias doriv iepow *Aprépidos, 

& In Messenia: 1d. 4. 31, 1 dAtyor 3 drorépw dapay "AmdAXwvos dAcos 
éati Kapveiou xai vdaros év aire myn. (Cf. R. 13.) Jd. 4. 33, 4 rou medion 
[SrevucAnpixod] coriv dravrexpd cadoupérn 1d dpyxaiov Oixadia, ro 8é ep Hyaw 
Kapvacioy Gdgos, xumapiogey padtora mAnpes’ Geay 3¢€ ayadpara 'AwdAderds 
€or: Kapveiov cai ‘Epuns dépov xpiov. In the mysteries of Andania: 
Demeter, R. 246. 


bh At Argos: Schol. Theocr. 5. 83 Kapvea dopry AwdAXwvos Kappeiou 
.. .' 9 8€ ioropia mapa Geandpre’ Gri roy abroy xat Aia xai “Hyjropa xadov- 
aw ‘Apyeios da 1d Kapvoy nyjnoacba rov orpardv. At Sikyon: Paus. 2. 
10, 2 (in the peribolos of Asklepios’ temple) 3crAovy dorw otknya’.. . 
7d évdorépw dé *ArddAXNa@m aveirat Kapvelp, kai és aird otc gars wAny rots 
lepedow erodes. Jd. 2. 11, 2 rou 8¢ lepov ras “Hpas fy i8pvaaro “Adpacros 
Chiyor amwrdpe Kapveiou vacs dorw ‘Andddwvos. (Cf. the mountain 
Kapyearns near Phlius, Strab. p. 382.) Euseb. Chronic. 2. 56 
(Schoene) pera rots Baowkas xareordénoay iepeis tov Kapviov. ? At 
Megara: Paus. 1. 44, 2 éore 8¢ ev rq yupvacip te dpxaiy wAnciov wuhew 
xadoupevov Nupdaday Aidos mapexdpevos wupapidos oxnya ov peyaAdns’ rovroy 
“Awdddwva cvopafover Kapwdr. Cf. Coin-type of Megara, obelisk between 
two dolphins, Head, A/zs#. um. p. 330. 

i At Kos: vide R. 233°. 

k At Thera: Ash. Milth. 1896, p. 259 ([(?) emt iepéws "Amd\Xevos Kap- 
veiov. . . . [Buowdews “Av}ridxou Geov. C. 1. G. Ins. Mar. Acg. 3. 868 
6 Onpos apnpaste xai éreiuace tov iepta rou ‘AmcAAwvos rou Kapryeiou da 
yévous (? first century B.c.). Cf. 508, srg. Archaic inscription pub- 
lished by Hiller von Gartringen, Hermes, 1901, 134: 

"AyAwréAns amparioros dyopay ixads 
Kapyya Oedv Seisrmgter. 
(Rev. d. Et. Grec. 1903, p. 93-) 
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1 InRhodes. Kameiros: C.J/. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 705 iepeis ’Andd- 
Awvos Ivdiov ...’AnédAAwvos Kapyeiov (third century B.c.). 1d. 697 
iepeis "AmdAXwvos [TIviou cai Kalpveiou cai Mudavriov, Steph. Byz. Mudar- 
tia’ dxpa €v Kapipw ras ‘Podou’ MuAadvreoc Geoi. (Cf. Hesych. 's. v. Mvdas.) 
Loryma: C. J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 845 ‘Andes Kapyeiou tov xara 
A@pupa, 


m At Knidos: Collitz, Dralect. Lnschr. 3527 Yaitov “lovdov . . . 
Maapxos Aidixws .. . ry €avrov didoy edvoias évexa ras eis abrdv ’Aré\Awn 
Kapveig. 


n Month Kapveios on handle of Rhodian Amphora: A/A. ALtith. 1896, 
p- 133. At Kalymna: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 31. At Nisyros: 
Di.tenberg. Sy//. 195. ? Knossos in Crete: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, 
p- 293. Akragas: C./.G.5491. Gela: 6.5475. Syracuse: Plut. 
Nik. 28 jydpa & hv rerpas Pbivovros tov Kapveiov pds, dv "AOnvuios Mera- 
yeitii@va mpovayopevovor. Tauromenion: C./. G. 5640. Thuc. 5. 54 
Kapveios Hv pny, lepopnvia Awprevor. 


© Kapyea ? at Thurii: Theocr. 5. 82 xai yap gu’ wmdddAov girder peéya’ 
kai xaddy alte xptoy eyo Booxw, ra 8¢ Kapvea xai 37 idépre. 


P At Kyrene: vide Ritual, R. 233. 


Apollo as sky-god and deity of light. 
*° Apollo Upodyros on Hymettos: vide Zeus, R. 33°. 
*® Apollo AtyAnms at Anaphe : Apollod. B7d/. 1. 26, 1 of 'Apyovatras 


. . WA€ovres vuxros ahodpe mepenimrovor xeon. ‘AmddAAwv 8¢ oras ém 
ras MeAavrious 8eipas, rofevoas rp Beret eis rnv Oadacaay, xarnrrpawer’ of 
8€ wAnuivy eOedcavto vicoy, rp 8€ mapa mpogdoxiay avahaynva, mpocoppi- 
obevres, "Avadny exadecay. ‘I8pvaduevo. 8¢ Bwydy ‘AmddAXAwvos AlyAnrov, «ai 
Ovouicavres én’ evwxiay érpannoay, Bobeica 8é ind ‘Apnrns Mndeia Sadexa 
Gepdrawat, rovs apioréas €oxwrrov pera matyvias’ Oey Ere cat vow ev rH Gucig 
avenbés core oxwmrew rats yevaki. Strab. 484 cai wAnoiov ravrys ‘Avadn, 
€v 3 To Tov AlyAnrov AmdANwvos fepdv. Aéyec 8€ Kai KadAiuayos rére pey 
ourws ‘ AlyAnrny ‘Avadny re Aaxwvids yetrova Onpn. C.L. G. Ins. Mar. 
Aeg. 3. 259 Evyvopoww dpxiarpos "AmddAwm AlyAnry edxnv. 1b, 248 rd 
lepdy rou ‘Ané\Awvos rou "AcyeAara, Jb. 249 avaxapvocecbas . . . ind tov 
..» depoxapuxos €v re rq mravayupe tov ‘Acyedaiwoy éx rov Bwpov pera ras 
Ovoias ras rod Geov nai trois Oevdaicioss. 


© Apollo ? davaios: vide Chios, Geogr. Reg. p. 445. 
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* Apollo = “HAus. 

® Eur. Phaeth. Fr. 781: 
& xaddupeyyes “HAe &s p aredecas’ 
cat tévd’ *Awédde 8 ev Bporois cpOas nares 
doris 1a oryder’ dvduar’ olde Sarudvwr. 

b Cf. Plat. Zaws 946 B Maysqreav 9 xara bedy wddw ruxovca ouwrnpias 
wédis, dwopnvaca abrijs ‘HAXig dv8pas rovs dpiorous rpeis, axpoOisoy Arden 
xara Tov maAatéy uo avariOnos xowdy cai ‘Hdig....C oixovrvray 8€ coor 
dy cibvvac: xpdvoy, ev te Tov ’AwddNwpds Te kai “HAiou repéver. 

¢ Plut. De Def. Orac. p. 433 D of pév woddAcl ra» wpoyeveorépwr Eva 
cat rdy avrov Oedy iyyourro ‘Awd\Xwva xal roy “Hiv, Cf. 1130 A rév poy 
“HXwov ’Asd\Awva card rats marpious nat wadaovs Oecpots vopifovres Andsov 
xai TlvGtow xpooayopevovor, (Cf. Max. Tyr. 37€.) 

d Plut. De Pyth. Or.p. 402 A torepoy [ol Meyapeis| wAnxrpor dvéOnxay ry 
beg xpucour émornoarres, ws Cone, Tevbive A€yorrs wept Ths Avpas, ‘jv dppdfera: 
Zynvos evesdns "AwdAXws, sacay apyny «ai réXos cvAAaSBov, exes 8é Aaumpoy 
aAnerpoy priiou dacs. 

e Aristot. p. 1409 A Xpuaedcope “Exare, rai Acés. 

f At Patara: Hell. Journ. 1889, p. 81, ex voto dedication, Gov Lwry- 
pos ‘E8paiov "Acdadois cal Mocedavos ‘E&paiou xal ‘HXiou ’ArddAwpos (? early 
Roman period). 

s At Thyateira: C. J. G. 3500 iepeds tov wpomdropos Geov “HXiov Dvbiou 
"AwdAAwvos Tuptpvaiov. (Cf. 16. 3497 lepéa rot mpomdropos beod Tupisrvalov. 
3493 dyevroderncavra rod mpd médews Tuptuvaiov.) 

bh On coins of Tralles: "Amé\Ao» “HAtos (Roman period, Head, Hist. 
Num. p. 555). 

i?At Rhodes: Dio Chrys. Or. 31, Rhodiac. p. 570 R rev pe 
"Amd\Aw Kat roy “Hoy xal rév Aidyucoy énoi pacww eivas rov avroy Kat typeis 
oure vouilere. 

k At Smyrna: Move. «. BBA. +. Evayy. ZxoA. 1876, p. 48, n. 166, 26 
“HXtos 'ArdAAwv Kicavdodanws. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phrygia, p. 452. 

1 Callim. Frag. 48 ‘Schol. Pind. Wem. 1. 3 KaAdNinaxos év “Exddy| of 
vu xal’Ard\Awva mavapeos "HeAiowo yape Scarpiyyoucs Kai edwoda Aniwuny 
"Apreysdos. ? Helios=Apollo in the Thargelia at Athens, R. 241, in 
the Daphnephoria of Boeotia, R. 267. 

m oifos,? cult title at Carian Termessos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, 
P- 342 rév warpiov péyay Oedv SoiBow "ArddAAwva 6 Sqpos 6 rev Teppnocear 
Tay mpos Oivodvdas, dywvoGerotvros Sia Blov Aovxiov....Cf. Plut. De EI ap. 
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Delph. p. 393 C~D SoiBov 8 enrov 1d xabapdy nai dyvdv of madaoi may 
avdpafov, ws érs Gercadoi rovs lepeas ev rais dwofpdow Hpepats avrovs éd’ 
davray £0 dtarplBovras, oipat, PoiBovopeicbat Af yous. 


n Athenae. 619 B 9 eis "AwddAdXwva gd7 PirnAuds, as TeAeoAAa wapeotyce. 
Cf. Pollux g. 124. 


** Apollo ‘Edios: Miiller, #. H. G. vol. 2, p. 39, Herodor. Frag. 48 
roiv époy rov "Ardé\Awva mpogayopeverGas cai Bwpdy avrov eiva ev ry vow 
{in the island called Thynias, near the Bithynian coast, cf. Pliny 6. 13 
insulae in Ponto ... Apollonia Thynias dicta). Apoll. Rhod. 2. 688: 

ei 8 aye 387 vncov pév ‘Ewiov "AmddAAwvos 

rnvd iepny xrciopev, émet wavrecas padvoy 

npos perio, 
Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 400 C donep ody 6 rév nrexrpydva sroijcas emi tis 
xetpos rou "Awdd\Awvos éwOeyny UrednAwoer Spay cai xatpdy emiovens avarodjs. 


53 Apollo ”Evavpos: Hesych. s.v. 6 ’Amdd\Awv ’Evatpw mpat Kpijres. 


Apollo connected with the water. 
* Apollo AcAdinos. 


® ?In Thessaly: vide Artemis, R. 79°; at Delphi, R. 111. 


b At Chalkis: Plut. Z7/. 16 of Xadndeis ra x@AXora Kai pepora roy 
wap avrois avabnudrov te Tire nabiépwoay ...6 Snpos Tir nai 'AréAXwm 7d 
Aaginor. At Oropos: Strab. p. 403 ’Qpwmis cai é iepos Acpyv dy Kadovar 
Aerdinoyr. 


¢ At Athens: C. J. A. 3. 939 “AnwdAAwom Acrdduip ... Thy lépeay. 
Paus. I. 19, 1 fore 8€ wat dAdo lepdy "AndAAwvos emixAnaw Acddwiov. 
A€yovas Se ws eLeipyacpevov rov vaov aAny THs Spodys ayvas érs Tos wacw 
adixoiro Onoeis és ry médkw. Plut. Zhes. 12 drov viv ev Aadduig rod 
wepippaxrdy ¢atw, évravOa yap 6 Alyevs gxet, cai tov ‘Eppny tov mpds €o 
rou iepov xadovow én’ Aiyéws mudas. Lbid. 14 Tov Mapabeomoy ravpoy 
- «+ [Onoeds| rp "AmddAAwMe TH Aeddwip xaréOvcey, Vide R. 212. Pilut. 
Thes. 18 Yevopevou 8¢ rov «Anpou mapadaBay rovs Aaydvras 6 Oncevs ex Tov 
spuraveiou cai rapedOay cis Aedhinoy EOnxey imép airay to "Amd\X\om THY 
ixernpiay. iv 8¢ KAdddos awd ris lepas eAaias épip evap xarecreppévos. 
ev€dpevos 8€ xaréBawey exergy pnvds én bddaccay icrayévov Movevyimvos, 7 
nai vuv érs ras xépas méumovow Dacopevas eis Aecddinoy. Cf. Artemis, 
R. 79>. 

d@ At Aigina: Schol. Pind. Pyth. 8. 88 dyera 8é &v Alyivg AeAdina 
*AméddMwm., Schol. Nem. 5. 81 map’ Alyunras AecAdinos pels dyerat AeAgu- 
viov "Ardddwvos iepds... ai etn dv 6 phy obros ev @ Ovovaw Alywyrac *Andi- 
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Aeove Olxsory xat Awpariry, nada hyo Wvdaiveros .. . [eAdws! pets emexapios 
& AeAdinos pay xadovpevos, xa&? bv redetrac "AndAAwvos dyor ‘Y3podpcpiur 
cadovpevos. 

© Sparta: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4465 ... yepowrevwv aveOnxe ro 
Aadidio. 

f At Thera: C. J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 537 vat [or cai] rv AeAdinor 
(very archaic). 

& ? At Chios: Schol. Demosth. 23, § 74 AcAdindy dare pév re yopior 
év Xiw. Pull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 244, inscription from Chios (fourth 
century B.C.) ]. 8 9 yf 7 év Aedduvig. 

h InCrete: vide R.tr1. Cauer, Delect.2 121 dpvve rov’AwiAdova rir 
Aeddinoy cat tov ’Aré\\wva tov Uciriov cat ray Adrouvy cai ray “Aprepw. 
C. 1. G. 2554 (in treaty of alliance between Latus and Olus) Open 8¢ 
kai dAXav ordhay éy Kvooog cv req icp ta "AwdAdwvos TH AcAduwio, Cf. 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1905, p. 205. Apollo AcAdinos associated with 
Artemis Dictynna, vide Artemis, R. 131. 

i At Massilia: Strab. 179 ré rou Aedduiov "And\Xwvos lepdy rovro pév 
rowoy "lovey dravrev. 

k ? At Miletos: Diog. Laert. (Thales) 1, § 29 Oadjs "Efapiou Midy- 
avos ’ArddAwm AeAdiwie “ENAnvev aperreiov. 

1 At Oibia: Latyschef, Znscr. Or. Sept. Pont. Fux. 106 ’Aypéras ral 
Tlogideos . . . roy marépa Arovuctoy ‘Anddrdon Aeldwig ieynoduevov. Cf. 
Arch, Ans, 1904, p. 102, vase circ. 450 B.c. found in grave in South 
Russia, not far from Kiew, with inscription AeAdsiou fuvg "Inrpov 
(dedicated to Apollo and ‘Iatros’). 

8 Apollo ’ExBdauis: Apoll. Rhod. 1. 966 : 

20 oly "ExBacio Bopiy béoay "ArdA\on, 


(Schol. 26, Auioxos odx ’ExSaciov GAda 'laraviou *AndAAwvss noe rd iepor 
nareicbar’ Zwxparns oé ev ais émxAnoeot Kufienvod ‘AnddAAwvds gna 
cadets Oat. 


** Apollo "EuBicw.: Apoll. Rhod. 1. 404 (at Pagasai) : 
Nyeor aurdds Bopiy émdxrioy *AndAXovos 
"Axtiov "EpBaciud r émdvupov. 


Apollo ’Ep8.iccos, on coins of Ephesos, Roman imperial period: Head, 
Fist. Num. p. 498. 


37 Apollo “Acrtos. 


® Near Parion at the city of Adrasteia papretov of Apollo ‘Axcraios and 
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Artemis, vide Artemis, R. 79!. Cf. Parion coin-type of second cen- 
tury B.c.. Head, Ast. Num. p. 458 ‘’AmédAwvos “Arraiov Tapiavav 
Apollo Aktaios standing between a flaming altar and the omphalos.’ 


b Near Anaktorion: Dittenb. Syd. 321 émi leparcdov 1G ’ArdAdon 
t@ ‘Axrip Gevddrou rot Zhrwvos Araxroptéos (circ. 220 B.C.). Cf.C. J. G. 
Sept. 513, 515, 517 (rd xowoy rov ’Axapydvev date their decrees by the 
ieparddos and place them in the temple of Apollo “Acrws). Thuc. 
I, 29 ey Axrip ras "Avaxropias yfs, ov 1d iepdy rov ‘Amdd\Aonds eon, én rp 
ordpart rov "AuSpaxixod xédrrov, Strab. 325 lepov rov ’Acriov ’AmdAAwpos 
évravOd éort mAnciov Tov ordparos [rou "AuBpaxixod xddrou dy Betta] Adqos tes 
ep’ @ 6 vews, xai in’ air@ mediov drAaos Exov xai vewpia, ev ols dvéOnxe Kaioap 
syv Sexavaiay dxpobimoy . . . év aptorepg 8é 1 Nuxdmodts . . . éxddece O4 
[5 ZeBacrds erdvupoy ris viens ... 7 pév ody Nuxdmodes edavdpe . . . Exovea 
... 76 Te xaraoxevacbev Tépevos ev TH mpoacteip Td pey els roy Gya@va Toy 
gevrempixoy €v Ghoe: €xovre yupvdocdy te al orddiov, rd de ev re trepxeipévp 
Tov dAcous iepq Adpw Tov 'AmddAAwvos. aroddderas 8 6 ayav ’OdUpmws, ra 
“Axria, lepds rov Axriou "Amd\Awpos ... iFyero 8€ Kal mpdrepoy ra “Aria tp 
bep, orepavirns dyop ind trav meptoixwr’ vuvi 3 évripsrepov erroingay 6 Kaicap. 
Sueton. Aug. 18 quo Actiacae victoriae memoria celebratior et in 
posterum esset, urbem Nicopolim apud Actium condidit ludosque illic 
quinquennales constituit et ampliato vetere Apollonis templo locum 
castrorum quibus fuerat usus exornatum navalibus spoliis Neptuno ac 
Marti consecravit. Dio Cass. 51. 1 6 8€ Kaioap méduy re gxoddunoey ev 
r@ tomy Kab’ dy évienoe, NixdroAw avrny dvouaoas, ré re xwpiov dv @ doKnvace 
riBors rerparredois expymidece Kai rois ddovow euBdros exdopynoey, edos Ts EV 
airg rou ’Amdd\dwvos tnaidpov WBpvoduervos. Serv. Aen. 3. 274 (at Nico- 
polis) ibi et templum Actiaco Apollini constituit et ludos Actiacos. 
C. I. A. 3.129 ra"Aerta dy Neordde: (circ. 250 a.D.). At Leukas: 
Plut. Pomp. 24 rov 8€AmdAXwvos rov ev ’Axrip cal Aevxad:. Ael. Vat. 
An. 2.8 év ry Acuxads dxpa pév dorw tyyndr, vedas 8¢ "Amd Aen ipurat, cal 
“Acridy ye avrov ol ripavres cvopafover (cf. 11. 8, sacrifice to the flies, 
cf. Clem. Profrept. p. 34 P.). Cf. Menand. Frag. Meinek. vol. 4, p. 158: 

GAAa Kar’ evxny 
anv, Béaror dvaf, evpnpeicbw 
résevos wept Aevxados axrijs. 

e?At Tyre: C. J. A. 3. 129 ra “Axia (circ, 250 A. D.). 

4d On coins of Alexandria, Roman imperial period: vide Head, 
Hist. Num. 719. 

® Apollo ’Em#Sarnptos at Troezen: Paus. 2. 32, 2 (within the répevos 
of Hippolytos) vads ¢orw “ArdAAwvos "EmBarnpiov, Aropndous axaOnua 
éxuydvros Toy yxetuer a, 

PARNELL. IV B b 
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** Apollo Edpuvados : Hesych. s. 7. 6 ’AwddA@v, 


40 Apollo Naotéras at Chaleion in Lokris: C. 7. G. 1607 dweBoro 
KAeoyerns .. . o@pa avdpeioy ... em’ ehevOepia re ‘AwdAX\an re Nacwra 

.. Tas apas Td dyrtypapoy duAdocorre of OeoxdAcr rou *ArdAXNewvos ror 
Nagtwra. 


*' Apollo Gépysos at Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 7 "AwddA@vos méprros 
[Bwpos| Geppiou’ rov péy 37 mapa "HAciois O€ppiov nal aire jos mapicraro 
eixa{ery ds xara ’ArOida yAaooay etn O<opeos. At Mitylene: C.J. G. Jns. 
Mar. Aeg. 2. 104 (late period) "ArdéAAwvos Ceppiov (referring to hot 
springs). Cf. Artemis Geppia, Artemis, R. 799. Between Klazomenai 
and Smyrna: Strab. 645 lepav ’AmdAAwvos xai Oepya vara. 


“a Apollo associated with Poseidon: cf. R. 31f At Kolonos: 
C. I. G. 527 Spos repévous ’ArddANwvos xai Novedémves ‘Inmiov, boundary 
stone found at Athens, circ. 400 B.c., ? marking the boundary of 
a joint temple. 


b Dio Chrys. Or. 33 (Dind. vol. 2, p. 1) at Tarsos, deovoecba 
oldpevos Snudctoy Uuvow ths médews mepi re Tlepodws xai “Hpaxdeovs xai roi 
*"Ardéddevos trys Tpiaims. Cf. 7b. p. 15 Dind. mpos rot ‘HpaxAéovs xai rov 
Hepoéws wal rov "ArddAwvos cal tis "Abnvas cat rav dd\X\wv bed obs ripare. 
Cf. C. I. A. 3. 236 of cupmdéovres vaira "Ard\Awm Tapoip xapeornpior 
(Roman period). 

‘S Apollo Mupraos, inscription found at Cyrene: C. J. G. 5138 imep 
{rns Adtoxpdropos Ti8, KAav|iiov Kaicapos vixns xa owrnpias Kai rod oixov 
avrov mavrés "AndAXou Muprdg M. ’Avradmos T'epeAAos éx tev rov ’ArdAXwros. 
Cf. Muprarys in Cyprus: Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 25 (dedication of 
late Ptolemaic period). 


Apollo of the household and clan. Cf. R. 269%, 273», 
“ Apollo ?Kouporpégos: Hesiod, Zheog. 346 (the nymphs of 
ocean) : 
at Kata yaiav 
Gdpas xoupi{oves oty *AmdAAo@m dvaxte. 
Hom. Od. 19. 86: 
add’ dn mais rotos ‘AndAAwrds ye éxyte 
Schol. 2, rév dppévwy xovporpdpos 6 Geds. Eustath. 23. p. 1856, 33 137 
Kai éy Gddos Kovpotpdpov ‘ArdAdava, dev, haci, rai  Sddyn Kovpobddan 
€réxOn, 8a 1d xovporpdpoy rot epacrov *"AmdAdwvos. Aesch. Supp. 686: 


ecperns 3 6 Aveewos éorw maog veodaia. 
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‘3 ? Koupi&os in Laconia: Hesych. s. v. Adxaves 8¢ Koupiscor xadovorp, 
mapa 8¢ avrois |? leg. rdv map’ airois| rerpdxetpov "AméAXwva. Zenob. 1. 54 
tow "AwdAdwvos dy rerpaxetpoy xal rerpdwrov i8pvcavro of Aaxedaipduia, ds 
got TwoiBios, Sri rotovros OPbn rots wept "Apveday paxyopevas. Cf. Liba- 
nius, vol. 2, p. 371 (Morellus). 


“ Kotpeos at Teos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 168 (inscription, 
? first century a. D.) ’ArdéAAwvos Koupeov. Cf. C. 7. G. 1716, inscription 
found near the temple of Delphi, A. Mapios Néras marjp Kopivbos xai 
"IovAia AlyidAn AeAGn, tov éavray vidy *Amdd\r\on Tvbig. 


* Anth. Pal. 6. 278 (Rhianos) : 


mais "AcxAnmavew kad xaddy eicaro PoiBo 
Topyis ad’ inepras rovro yepas xepadas. 

oiBe, ov 38° iraos, AcAPine, xovpoy aéfors 
edpotpoy Aevany dxpis ép’ HAtxiny. 

*® Apollo ’Ayusevs and Ovupaios: Harpokr. s.v. ’Ayuidis* ’Ayuets éors 
xiwy és O€0 Ayer by ioraas mpd trav Oupdy iious dé elval Paaw airo’s *ArdA- 
Aewvos of 8é Aovucon, of 8é Gupow. . . . pact 8 aird Wioy elvar Awpidwy, ws 
SjAoy more Acevyidas ey rH y' Tov Meyapicay ... elev 8 dy of rapa trois *Arre- 
ois Neydpevor "Ayueis of mpd Tey olx@y Bwpoi, os dact Kparivos xai Mevay- 
8pos, cat ZoorAns ev rp Aaoxdwwrt, petayww ra "Anvaiwy €On és Tpoiar, pyot 
Adure 8 dyuets Bods drpiley mupi cpvpyns oradaypovs, BapSdpwy evoopias. 
Photius, Brbl0th. 535 rév Aogiavy srpocexivouy, dy .wpd tay Oupady éxactos 
iSptovro, cat madty Bwpov map’ avrov aorpoyyvAoy trowovvres wal jivppivacs 
oréovres ioravro of rapidvres, tov Sé Bwpdy eéxeivoy Ayuay Aokiay éxadovy 
rv rou map’ avrots Beod mpoonyopiay vépovres tp Bog. Hesych. s.v. 
"Ayuceus’ 6 mpd rev Oupay éords Bapds ev oxnpart xiovos. Macrob. 1.9, 6 
sicut Nigidius refert, apud Graecos Apollo colitur qui Ovpates vocatur, 
eiusque aras ante fores suas celebrant, ipsum exitus et introitus demon- 
strantes potentem : idem Apollo apud illos et "Ayvevs nuncupatur, quasi 
viis praepositus urbanis. Oracle quoted in Demosthenes, Merdias, 
vide Dionysos, R. 127. 


" At Athens: C./. A. 3. 159 "AwdAAwu re "Ayuiel rdv Boopdy of rudwpoi 
(circ. 50 a.p.). C./. G. 464 Ayabg Tixn ’AmddAXwm Ipoorarnpip ’Arorpo- 
main Aye. C.J. A. 3.175 ’AndAAwvos ’Ayuidws Ipocrarnpiov marpgov 
Wiv@iov KAaptov Tamoviov. At Acharnai: C. /, A. 3. 177 ’AmddXwvos 
"Ayucéws "Adeftxdxov. Paus. 1. 31, 6 fore be “Axapvat 8npuos’ otro Bea 
"AmvAAova Tindow Ayuiéa cal ‘“Hpaxkea, Aristoph. Vesp. 875 : 


® 8éoror’ dvat, yeiroy "Ayuted, rovpod mpobvpov mporvAate, 


b At Tegea with Artemis: vide Artemis, R. 35. At Megalopolis: 
Bb2 
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vide Athena, R. roof. Paus. 8. 53, 3 #AGe pavrevpa ex Aeddhav Zxéppor 
Gpnveiy cai GAda re év row "Ayuiéws Ty opty Spaow eis rin» Tou Txéppov. 
8. 53, 6 Teyedras 8€ rov "Ayuées Ta aydApara réocapa elow apOpdv, ind 
guvijs év éxdorns Wovpévor’ dvdpata d¢ ai pudai wapéxovra: KAapearis ‘Iamo- 
Ooiris "Arrod\Aw@marcs "AGavearis. 

© At Argos: 2. 19, 8 éml rovros éoriy Ard\Awy Ayuiets xai Boopis 
"Yeriov Aus (over the grave of Linos). 

d At Korkyra: Ath. Mitth. 1894, p. 340, cone-shaped re of 
Apollo ’Ayuevs. 

e At Thera: C.J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 450, “Ayuuevs mentioned in 
ancient ritual-inscription. 

f ? At Halikarnassos: C. J. G. 2261 : 


Néooos Mupydvdos Koupay Ards dvOero aida 
“Apteuty Evé6ABp rede rapa mporvAp 
DoiByp *Ayuet ravde vépwor yap. 
& Cone-shaped dyaApa of Apollo ’Ayuevs on coins of Ambrakia, third 
and second century s.c. (Head, His/. Num. p. 270), and of Apollonia 
(Overb. Kunst. Myth. 3, Miinztaf. 1. 4-5). 


’ Apollo Upoorarnpios at Athens, R. 488: vide Artemis, R. 81. At 
Megara: vide Artemis, R. 79". C.J. G. Sept. 1. 39 ’AméAAwm Lpoore- 
tnpip Oeapoi dvéOnxay (circ. 300 B.c.). Cf. Coin-legend of Cremna in 
the Pisidian Tauros,“ Apollini Propylaeo,’ Head, st. Num. p. 590 
(Septimius Severus). 

Apollo Mpoordrns at Olbia: C. J. G. 2067 *Aré\Awm Upoorary oi 
rept ‘Apopatoy "Apwbdaorov orparryol . . . avéOnxay orpentdy xpvceov inép 
tis wédews Kai THs éavrav tyeias (first century a.D.). Cf. 2068-2075. 
Soph. Zrach. 205 : 

"AvodoAvgara edpuos epearios dAadayais 
6 pedddvupos, év 8 Kowds apoérav 
iro KAayya rév evpapérpay 

"AndéAAw mpooraray. 

5! Apollo Mpo@vAag at Amorgos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 597 
*AnédAwvos Lpodudaxos (boundary-stone, late period). 

Apollo ’Em«dpaos: Stobae. Kor. 44. 22 [éx rar Ocoppdorov mepi 
oupBoraiey] év rots Alviwy [pépois|, xedevovos yap édy per Tis oixiay wpinrat, 
Ovew éni rov "Amd\Xwvos rov *Em«opaiov. Athenae. p. 149% mapa de 
Nauxpariras, ds pnow ‘Eppeias ev tp Sevrépp rey epi rov ypuveiov *AndA- 
Aeovos, €v Te mMpvraveip Secrvovar yeveOAiots ‘Eorias sputavirwos xat Arovucioss, 
ére 8€ rH Tov Kopaiov "AndAAwvos mavyyupe, eloidvres mdvres dv arodais Aev- 
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xais, As péxpt xal viv kadovon mpuravxas €oOnras. Kai caraxAiOévres énaviorayrat 
9 ~¢ r) 4 ’ >, a rd r 
eis yévara, Tov iepoxnpuxos ras marpious evxas Katad€yovros ovomévoovres. pea 
8€ ratra KaraxAévres AapBdvovatw ExacTos olvov KoTUAas Bv0, Any To iepewy 
tov. re IlvOiov *ArédAwvos nal rov Asowwoou’ rourwy yap éxarépw Serdois 
? a 
O Olvos pera Tay GAXwy pepidwy didoras, 


5° Apollo Marpeos ? at Patrae: Serv. Aen. 3. 332 alii ‘ patrias’ Apol- 

lineas volunt a Patris, Achaiae civitate in qua Patrius Apollo colitur. 

- sunt qui dicunt ab Aesculapio aras Apollini statutas patrias 
nominatas. 


* Apollo Harp@os at Athens: vide R. 17, 489 Athena, R. 35i. 
Artemis, R. 76. Plat. Euthyd. p. 302C ove torw, fy 8 éyad, airy 
%) €mwvupia [Zevs 6 arp@os| "Idver ovderl,.. . ddd’ "AndANov marppos 8a rv 
Tov “Iwvos yéveory. Paus.1. 3, 4, in the Kerameikos, mAncioy éroinoev év 
T@ vam rov "Amd\A\wva ratpoov éenixAnow. Demosth. 18. 141 xado 8 
€vavtiov ipav, & advdpes "AGnvaior, ros Oeovs Gmavras Kat magas ... Kai rdp 
"Ard\Aw roy Tvdtov, és matpads ears ty méAe. Ld. 57. 54 madiov dvra pe 
evOews Hyov eis rovs hpdropas, eis "AndéAA@vos marpyou Tyov, els rdAXa iepa. 
Lb. § 67 ris hv cos rarnp; ... paprupovor ppdrepes, cir’ "AmddAwvos maTpqpou 
cai Atds ‘Epxeiov yevyyrat, el8 ols npia ratra. Ar. Ath. Polit. 55 émepwra- 
aw & Grav Soxipdfworw |rovs dpyovras| ... ef Zorw air@ "AmdAXwv marpdos 
nal Zevs €pxeios kai mov tavra ra iepd eorw. Harpokr. Ss. v. ‘Epxeios Zeus: 
Acivapxos év r@ kata Mocyiwvos el @paropes ait@ cal Bwopol Ards ‘Epxeiou xat 
"AméAXwvos Harppov eloiv. .. . Ste 8€ rovros perny THs mwoNereias ols ein Zeds 
“Epxeios Sedndaxe xa ‘Yrepidns. Plut. Sol. 25 apwev... éxaoros ray 
Bexpoberav év dyopG mpds rp Aidy, xaraharifwv, ef te mapafain rov Oeopav, 
dy8pidvra xpvooiv loopérpnrov dvabnoew ev Aedgois. (Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
235D.) Schol. Aesch. «. Tyapy.§ 114 (Dind. p. 31) rods épxious ’Ané\- 
Awva roy Harp@ov xai Anunrpay xat Aia, &s gyot Aelvapyos 6 pyreap. Cf. 
oath of the dikasts, Pollux 8. 122 (vide Demeter, R. 65). C. /. A. 3. 
720% iepéws 81d Biov "AméAXwvos Tarpw@olv IvOiov]. 2. 1652 iepov ‘Andd- 
Awros Harp|gou Sparpias [Cleppix... wv [? Ceppcaddy], C. 1. A. 4.1074° 
dpos repévous “AmdAdwvos Tarpwov "EXaowdav. ? At Acharnai: Athen. 
234! xdv rois rov Baothéws 8€ vépos yéyparra Ovew re "AnddAAwn rovs 
"Axapyéwv mapacirous. 235° rovs dé mapacirous éx THs BovxoNias exAcyer €x 
TOU pépovs rou éavray exacrov éxréa xpibav, SaivudGai re rovs dvras 'AOnvaious 
év te lep@ xara Ta marpia. ov 8¢ éxréa mapéxetw eis Ta apxeia TS ‘ATéAAOM 
rovs "Axapvéwy rrapagirous dd ris exdoyis Tay kpbav. Cf. ‘ Delos,’ Geogr. 
Reg. p. 443. At Tarsos: *AmdéA\ov Tarpgos on imperial coins of 
Tarsos, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Lycaonta, p.\xxxix. Cf. private dedication of 
altar found at Tarsos, ’AmdAAwn Tarpqw ‘Povpeivos, Heberdey u. Wilhelm, 
Reisen, p. 4. 
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* Apollo Tevérwp at Delos: Diog. Laert. 8. 1, 13 Bepdy mpooxurqca 
povoy | IIv6aydpav] év Ande roid *ArddAwvos rod Tevéropos, Ss éoriw Gmiabe roi 
Keparivou, dca rd srupovs xat xpibas cai mémava péra rider Oa én’ avrov dvev 
mupos. Cf. R. 276. 

® ? Apollo Ipéyoros in Thrace: Dumont. Jnscr. Thrace 624 ’Amda- 
Awe "Aon Oe mpdyom (sic) [? mpoydre|. 

* Apollo Meradpyrep: Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 124, inscription from 
Antiocheia, pos ry Teordig. orehavnhopoivros rov beod rod peradprropos. 

8 Apollo @Anows at Miletos: Plin. 34. 75 Canachus Apollinem 
nudum qui Philesius cognominatur in Didymaeo ...cervumque una 
vestigiis suspendit. Cf. Macr. Saé. 1. 17, 49. Konon. 33 ’Amcd\e 
eipoy Bpdyxoy oipaivovra Oa Boyds *ArdAAwvos Puriov pura. Cf. 
R. 200f 

* Apollo Zéxos at Chios: vide Dionysos, R. 30. 

© Callim. Hymn Apoll. 55: 

hoiBp 8 éondpevor médas Steperpncayro 
avOpwro’ PoiBos yap aet modiecor Gudrndei 
xri{opevns’ avros 8¢€ OepeiAia DoiBos ipaiver. 

 Cic. De Divin. 1. 1 quam vero Graecia coloniam misit in Aeoliam, 
Ioniam, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam, sine Pythio, aut Dodonaeo, aut 
Hammonis oraculo? Cf. R. 14c. 

® Herod. 5. 42 |Awpters| alryoas Andy Zraprijras, Hye és drrotxinv’ obre 
tp ev AeAhoioe xpnornpip xpnodpevos, és yyriwa yay Kxricwy ty, obre momoas 
ovder rev vousiCopevar, 

The god of the city. 

© Apollo ’Apxryés at ium: C. Z G. 3595 (decree in reign of 
Antiochus Soter, circ. B.c. 275) edfar@as 8€ nai rovs dAdovus iepeis cai 
iepeias pera rou iepews tov tov BaciWéws ‘Avridxou rep re “AndAXom te apynye 
rou yévous xai ry Nixn. Cf. C. 2. G. 36144 ’AmddAdopos roid "Icéws. 

* Apollo ’Apxiyérns at Megara: Dittenb. Sy//. 211 9 mddcs 9 Meye- 
péwy Caduns oreddvy mapa rov ’ArddAwvos rov tis médews apxnyerou (gift of 
the Megarians to the temple of Apollo Smintheus in the Troad). 
Paus, I. 42, 5 rov d€ "AmdédAwpos mAivOou pév Fy 5 apxatos wads’ Uorepov d¢ 
Bacred’s gxodduncer "Adptavds Aiov Aevxov. 6 peév 87 Tlvbtos xaXovpevos cai 
6 Aexarnddpas trois Alyuntiots pddvora éoixacs £odvots, dy 8€ "Apynyéerny érov- 
padfovort, Alytwwytexois épyos eotiy Gpotos ¢Bevov b¢ mavra suoies menroinrat. 
Theognis 773: 

HoiBe dvaf, avros pév érupywoas modw axpny, 
, "Ad\cadém TWeédoros raidl xapi{spevos. 
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* Erythrai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 350 [lepdv] "Apynyered, fourth 
century B.c. Attaleia: zd. 1883, p. 263 fepéa da Biov "AmddAXwvos "Apyn- 
yérou xat Oeov peydAov Acovicou xat Oeov "Apéws xal Oeas ’Aprépusdos ’EXadn- 
BédXov mporov cai iepéa d1a Biov Beas Anrovs roy Tlepyaiwv médews (Roman 
period). 

* Hierapolis in Phrygia: C. 7. G. 3905 "Amd\Aom *Apyryéry (Roman 
period). Same title on coins, Head, p. 565. 


7 Caria, Telmessos: Hell. Journ. 1894, p. 378 ’Andddov ... dpxn- 
yérns rou yevous (circ. 200 B. C.). 


“a PAt Kyzikos: Geogr. Reg. s.v. p. 447. 


** Halikarnassos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 232 ’Apxnyéow per- 
formed there mentioned in inscription of Kos, Roman period. C./.G. 
2655, vide Poseidon, R. gr. 

* Sicily : Thuc. 6. 3 ‘EAAqvwy 8€ mp@ro: Xadnidis €£ EvBolas mie- 
gayres peta Oeoxdéous oixearod Ndfov @xtcay, xai "AmdAAwvos "Apyryerou 
Bopov soris viv fw ris médews éorw, Bpicavro, ep’ @ Grav éx Tixedias of 
Gewpoi mr€wot, mparow Ovovor. “Apxayéras on coins of Alaesa, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 110 (circ. 340 B.c.). Of Tauromenion, from fourth 
century onward, Head, p. 165. 


” Apollo Upoxa@yyenov at Kalymna: Bull, Corr. Hell. 1884, 28 
6 S8apos 5 Kadupsloy creiunoe tov lepéa rov Tpoxabyyepdvos ’AmdAXovos 
TiBeptov Kravdioy. 

" Apollo Uporyérns in Lycia: vide Artemis, R. 79°. 

73 Cf. ’Am. ‘Hyepov, Arch. Anz. 1901, p. 56, inscription on silver 
‘ phiale ’ found in South Russia, ’Ardd\Awvos ‘Hyepdvos edu rou Odor, fifth 
century B.C. 

73 Apollo Awparirns and Oixorys at Aegina, R. 34. 

™ Apollo Kriorns. 

* At Apollonia in Epiros: Head, p. 266 Népom *Amdddom Kriorp. 
Paus. 5. 22, 3 (dedication from Apollonia at Olympia towards latter 
part of fifth century) : 

Mydpar *ArodAwvias avaxeineba, tay évt mévrq 
‘lovin DoiBos geo” dxepoexdyas. 

b At Thurii: Diod. Sic. 12. 36 réAos 8€ ray Covpioy reuwarroy eis 
Aeddovs rovs érepwrnoorras riva xp) THs méAews olxioTHy ayopevew, 5 Oeds 
éxpnoey aurov 8eiv xriorny vopiferOas, 

ce At Kyrene: C. J. G. 5141 M. Badépios *Apioroy lepdpevos rov 
xriotov AmwddAwvos. Cf. Herod. 4. 150 Xpewpevp 8¢ rq Tpiop rp Baordei 
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rév Onpaley wept GAdwv xpG 7) LvOin xrifew €» AtSiy wédkey, 159 emt Tov 
rpirov Bdrrew tov Evsaipovos xaeopévov “EAAnvas mdvras Spunoe xpnoaca 
9 TlvOin sdéev cuvoenaovras Kupnvaiows AcBuny. 


Other colonization from Delphi. 


73 Magnesia on the Maiander: Athenae. p. 173° (from Aristotle or 
Theophrastus) Mayryres of én rq MasdvSpep rorapp xarouourres iepot rov Geod, 
Aeddav droo, saptxovar rois émidnpovor oréyny dAas Eaov S£os, Ere Avxvoy 
kXivas orp@para tparé{as. (Cf. 2d. Ejpos ev rerdpry Andtados AeAgots [yoi| 
sapaywopevocs eis AnAov mapetxov Andcot GAas Kal dfos cat €Aatoy cai Evda cat 
otpopata,) Cf. Parthen. Zrot. 5 rév dexarevOévray ex Sepav tn’ "Adpyrov 
(referring to Magnesia). 

% Dryopes: vide R. 144, settlement in the Peloponnese. 


™ Settlement of the Ainianes in the valley of the Inachos: Plut. 
Quaest. Graec. 13, p. 293 F ev Kippy xaradevoayres Otvordoy rév Baciéa, 
rov Oeov mpoardgtavros, eis riy mept Tov “Ivaxoy xapay xaréBnoay. .. . Gray dé 
te “Andon thy éxardéuBny drodidact, rp Ai Bory xabtepevoavres, pepica 
rois Téuwvos amoydvos éfaiperoy véepovot, kal mrayexdy peas ésrovopafovct. 

7% Paus. 7. 3, 1 “Apyetwor Advrwy OnBas, Grr re aixpdAwrot cai 7 Marre 
tp 'AnddAwm éxopicOncay és Aedous .. . exmépwavros 8€ oas és atroiiay 
tov Geov.... 

7 ? Apollonia, near the mouth of the Danube: Strab. 319 drocxos 
Manoior ro mAéov rov xrigparos ipupevoy Exovea ev vnaig rivi, Grou iepoy 
rou "AmddAwvos, €€ ov M. AevxoAdos rév xodocady Fpe nat avebnxey dy Te 
KamerwXlp Top tov 'Amdd\Xwvos, Kaddpados épyov. 


8 Diod. Sic. 8, fr. 23 of ék ras Sexdrns dvareOévres Xadxideis FAGov 
xpnodpevos rept drotxias at dveie [7 vial. . . . ‘ évOa addy otxile diBoi 8¢ 
gos Adcova xopay.’ 


*! Tarentum : Paus. 10. 10, 6 oreAAopévp és arorxiay rp baddvby Adjov 
yrOev ex Aedpor, Cf. Herod. 5. 43; Diod. Sic. 8, fr. 21. 


* Rhegion: Strab. 257 «riopa & dort 1d ‘Piryov Xadnidewy, obs xara 
xpnopoy Sexarevbévras trp Amdd\Aw de’ dopiay vorepov ex Achay arounoas 
Sevpd act mapadaBevras nai GAdous trav otkobev. 


® Kroton: Strab. 262 gnol 8 Avrioyos rov Geot xpynoavros *Ayatois 
Kpérwva xrifev. Cf. 260, and oracle quoted Diod. Sic. 12, /7. 17. 

Syracuse: Strabo 380 «al 9 Tevéa dori xopy rhs KopiwOias, ev 9 tov 
Tevedrou *ArddAwvos lepdv’ Aéyerar 8¢ cat "Apxiqa te oreiAavre ry eis Supa- 
Kovoas afrouiay rots meliorous Trav émoixwy evrevOey cuverraxodovbyoat. 
Suidas s.v. “Apyias’ *Apxias Zupaxovotos xat MioxeAXos “Axards Feov és 
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Aeros €v ra airo rov xpdvov, cai jrovy dpa trép Sv eueddoy olxilery wédewv 
dnpnv ayadny AaBeiy . . . Aéyes 8€ 7 Mvbia 


xe@pas cal médews oixnropa adv Exovres 
AAGer’ épnodpevoe PoiBov, tiva yaiay ixnode’ 
adr’ aye 8) ppdlec& ayabey mérepdv Kev ehoiede, 


mAovToy exe Kxreavar, } Tepmvotarny tyiear. 


* Diod. Sic. 8, fr. 23 ’Avridnpos cai *Evripos of Tédav xricavres npery- 
aay thy Tvétav xai eypnoe 
"Evry dé Kpdrevos ayaxdéos vie daidpor, 
€AOdvres Teeednv xadrdnv xOdva vaieroy dude, 
Setpdpevoe mrodiefpov duov Kpntay ‘Podioy re 
map mpoxods morapoto Téka cuvopmyupoy aude. 


13. 108 éxdvrav ray TeAgay exros rps wédews ’Ardéd\Awvos avdpidvra xaAKovuy 
apddpa péyay. 

«6 Xoanon of Zeus BovAaios and Apollo in the BovAeurnptoy at Athens : 
vide Zeus, R. rr0% Plat. Laws ad intt. beds Ff tes avOperey tpi, 
& Eévos, etAnde ryy alriay ris ray vépowv diabecews > beds... Tapa péy Hyuiy 
Zevs, mapa 8¢ Aaxedaipovios, dbev 88 darly, otpar dvat rovrous ’Amd\\wva. 
Cf. Plut. Lycurg. 6 (in the syrpa of Lykurgos) rd 8é dmedAd(euw [A€yeras] 
éxxAnowd(ev’ Sore thy apxny Kat rnv alriay ths moXsrelas els Tov Tvbtoy avnwe. 
Max. Tyr. Diss. xi & Zet wai ’AGqva cai “Aroddoy, bay dvOperiver 
énicxomas. Cf. Hesych. s.v. ’Endyus* Zeds cat AmdédAwv. 


Apollo in the formula of the state-oath at Athens: vide R. 54. 


" C.J. A. 1. 9, oath of allegiance taken by Erythrai to Athens 
{period of Kimon), dpvtvat Aia cat "AméAAw nat Anunrpa. Cf. C. L.A. 
2.578; also in oath of alliance between Athens and Korkyra in fourth 
century, 2, Suppl. 49>. C.J. G. 3137, inscription in Oxford, period 
of Seleukos II, oath taken by Magnesia on Sipylon to Smyrna, ’Op»te 
Ata Tv “Hoy “Apn "A@nvav ’Apetay xal trav Tavpomddoy xat th pntépa THY 
LervAnvjy cat "AmdéAdw rév év Havas. C.J. A. 2. 549, treaty between 
Olus and Lyttos in Crete, second century B.c., dpvio ... ’ArdAdova 
Tldriov cal Aardy nat “Apremy: cf. R. 346. Cf. Plat. Laws 936E rovs 
tpeis Oeovs Aia cat "Ard\Xwva kai Gépty aropudcas. 

** Apollo as war-god. 

Soph. O. 7. 469: 

évorrdos yap én’ airdy érevOpaoxe 
mupt cai oreporrais 6 Atos yevérus. 


*® Apollo "Apa{émos : vide Artemis, R. 79%. 
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© Apollo Bondpdusos: Callim. Hymn Apoll. jo: 
“QmodXov rodAoi ce Bondpdpioy xadéover. 
Bondpéjua at Athens: vide R. 270. 

*! At Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 2 tAnoiov 8€ jrov vaod ris EdxAeias ‘Apre- 
pdos|ArddAwy ré cor erixAnow Bondpdutos xai "Ayopaios “Epps xadovperos, 
Tlwdapovu xai rovro avaOnya. 

* Apollo ’EAeAevs: Macr. Saf. 1. 17, 46 Apollon ’EAeAets appel- 
latur. Cf. Apollo Govpis, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Chaironeia, p. 436. 


* Apollo ?’EAevOépws: inscription from Alabanda, Le  Bas- 
Waddington 549 ’ArdAAwvos ’EXevbepiou SeBacrod. 


* Apollo Zwornpios at Athens: Vit. Eurip. 1 yevéoOar 8€ avrov eat 
rupddpov Zwornpiov "AndAXwvos. ? local epithet from Zoster. Cf. Athena, 
R. 89>. 


* Apollo Erparaysos in Rhodes: C. /. G. dns. Mar. Aeg. 1. 161: 
To Kowov "AnddAAwvos Srparayiov. 


* Apollo of Amyklai: vide R. 19. At Thornax in Laconia, Paus. 
3. 10, 8 dyadpd dort TlvOaéws "AndAXwvos xara ra ara tp ey *Auvedas 
werronpevov. Cf. Herod. 1. 69. 

* Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 402 A airi@pat Meyapeis, Gre pdvor oxedir 
évravba Adyxnv exovra tov Gedy éorncay ard Tis paxns, 7 A@nvaious pera ra 
Tlepoixa thy moAw Exovras avrav wmxnoavres é£€Badov. 

* Thanksgiving to Apollo after victory. At Athens: Diod. Sic. 
13. roz2 (after Arginusai) ras imép ris vians ebxds ... rp Ast ry Loryps 
xai ’ArdéAXome kai tais oepvais Oeais amddore’ rovros yap ev£dpevoe tors wone- 
pious Karevavyaxnoapev, At Selinus: C. 7. G. Sic. Lf. 268 dia res Geos 
roode mikayrt toi Tedworrcn... Os "AméAAwva ... Ta O€ Oypvpara rata 
koAdwWavras és rd ’AmoAAomov xdbbepev (fifth century B.c.). Arrian, /nd. 
36 "Add~avdpos cwrnpta Tou orparov €bve Au Swripe xai “HpaxAei cai ’ArdA- 
Awm "Ade<ixdxp xai Tooedan. Macr. 1.17, 18 hanc vocem id est, ie 
Tady, confirmasse fertur oraculum Delphicum Atheniensibus_petenti- 
bus opem dei adversus Amazonas Theseo regnante. Namque inituros 
bellum iussit his ipsis verbis semet ipsum auxiliatorem invocare 
hortarique. Suidas, s.v. Datavas’ 800 masavas ydow of madatot spo pev roi 
moA€uou rp “Apet, pera 8€ rdv médepow trp 'Andd\dAwov. Cf. Schol. Thuc. 
I. 50. 


God of the palaestra, vide Hermes, R. 60. 


* Apollo Wv«rns, Apopatos: Plut. Quaest. Conv. p. 724 C xai pay ovd 
"AOnvaious eixds eo “Amd\AwM Kabtep@oat To yupwdicioy GAdyes Kai avropares” 
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ahAa map’ ov rhy iyieray Exopev Geov, rovroy evegiay re Si8ovat cai popny emt 
rols ayovas govro. Kovdev 8€ xai Bapewv aywuopudrov dvroy, Uvery pév 
"AmdddAwn AeAqous, Apopaip 8€ Kpyras icropovar Overy nat Aaxedatpovious. 
Cf. Hom. //. 23. 661. Philostr. Jmag. 2. 19 (Apollo boxing with 
Phlegyas) petpdecov axetpoxduns ras xairas dvedndas cai pediapa Gupe 
Ovyxexpapevdy 1) Taped méumer’ - . . TO euBeBAnxds THs Bektas evepydv €re Sndoe 
THY xeipa kat ofw Karadvovany ro oyna. Cf. Kdpvewos Apopeets, R. 27%. 
Avxeos at Athens, R. 7. 


10° Apollo ’Evayomos at Erythrai: Dittenb. Sy//. 370, 1. 100 (inscrip- 
tion circ. 250 B. c. concerning sale of priesthoods) *AmdAA@vos *Evayoviov. 


101 Hesych. s.v. Kuvaxias’ tpavres of éx Bipons tov opayacbévros terpa- 
xetpe "ArroAAwys Bods ExaGAa Sidopevov. Cf. R. 45. 


103 Legal ideas in Apolline cults. Cf. R. 25, 222. The law-court 
énl AeAdwiy at Athens: vide Artemis, R. 79>. Paus. 1. 28, 10 emi 
Aedrduivio 8€ xpiots xadeornxey epyacacba ddvov civ rp Sxaip papevos, 
Gnoidy rt wai Onoev’s mapexdpevos améedvyev, Gre [dANavra émavacravra xai 
tovs maidas éxreve. mpdérepov S€ mply  Onoers aheibn, xabaorjce mace 
evyey xreivavra } xara raita Ovnoxew pévovra, Harpokr. s.v. Aedinoy 
... €repoy 8 ort Aeddinoy ’AOnynow lepdy ’ArdAAwvos, Evba fv Kal TO ev 
Aerduvieo 8ixarrmprov. 


6 Emancipation of slaves at Delphi: vide Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 
1684-2342 (Delphi), e.g. 1858 dpxovros KAevddyou tod Mavria Mnyvos 
Bugiou, ért roicde amédoro ’Exéundos ’AptororéAeos Aeddos rp 'ArdA\om TH 
Ilv6ip capa yuvatxetoy a dvoua ’Adpodicia, tyuas dpyvpiov pvay bvo0, ral rav 
Tidy éxet, xabws éemiotevoe "Adpodicia rp Oep rav avav, ep’ wre édevbEpay 
eluev, cat dvéhanroy and mayreay Trop mavra Biov. BeBawwrnpes xara roy vdpov. 
... mapapewdtw dé "Adpodicia mapa "Exéundov dxpt xa (oy "Exéundos. 1860 

. emt roicde amédoro Nexias Kdd\Awvos rp ‘AméAXom rp v6ie capa 
dvdpeiov @ Svopa Swoavdpos rd yévos Taddrav, reas dpyvpiov pray recodpoy, 
xaos éricrevoe Thoav8pos to Oeq rav dvav, eh’ pre ehevOepos eipey K.T.r... 
moewy 6 xa OéAn Kai drorpéxmy ois xa Gedy... . ef 8€ tis Ka drrnrat Swodvdpou 
eri xaradouktope@, BéBatov mapexovtw To eq trav dvav Gre amoddpevos Nixias Kai 
6 BeBawrnp.... ef 3€ xa py mapéxwvTs trav wvdy BEBacov tp Oeq, mpaxripor 
¢dvtm Kata Tov vépov atta tre Zwoavopp xai GAA» Umép Zwoavdpoy dy xa 
Zecavdpos Gedy. . . . paprupes” Toi iepets rov ‘AméAAwvos .. . Kai rot dpxovres 
... lara, 2071 “Acavdpos ... dvariOno: rq ’Andd\dwve rq Tvbig eAevbe- 
pay €4 mapaOnxyn Evmopiav ryy avrov madionny caraBeBAnkviay Spaxpds ’Ade€av- 
B8peias Siaxocias. ? At Larissa: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tempe, p. 435. 
At Thespiai: C./, G. Sept. 1. 1779 diet Saov "Aréay é\evOepov évavria 
r® "AgxAnm@ xy t® “Andddwvos. Cf. R. 40, and Artemis, 79° At 
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Bassai in Arcadia: £ph. Arch. 1903, p. 179 ef d€ tis émBiyave rovross, 
iepa ra yxpnuatra fv mdvra...7 AnddAwm te Bacoira cat rp Lan re 
Zudevrs xal r” "Aprépa rQ Korideos xat ra FopOacig (fourth century B.c.). 

The God of prophecy. 

4a Hom. //. 1. 69: 

Kadxas Gecropidns, olwvord\wy by’ apioTos, 
és 78n ta 7 édyra ta 1 e€oodpeva mpd 1 eovra, 
Kai wneco” iynoar’ *Ayatay “Tov eiow 
nv 84a payrocuyny thy of mope PoiBos 'AmddAwyv. 
Cf. Od, 15. 525. 

b Clem. Alex. Strom. 658 P. 6 ’ArddAwv 6 TWvbcos Aogias Aéyerar. Plat. 
De Pyth. Or. 404 D 1d map’ ‘Hpaxdeirov Aeydpevov, ws 6 dvaf, ob rd par 
reidy €or ev Aedchois, obre A€yer obre xpumres GANG onpaiver. 

106 Apollo "AXevpdpavris: Hesych. s.v. & “AnddAw da 1d kai & 
ddevpos pavreverOar, Clem. Alex. Profr. 11 P. arqcoy 8¢ duov mapa ror 
TvGtoy rovs dAevpouavres dywv kat xpHopavres kai rovs eloére mapa Tol 
modAols TetTipnevors eyyaorpiuvOors. 

16 Apollo Mospayerns at Delphi: Paus. 10. 24, 4 é rp map... eonp 
Kev dydApata Motpoy duo’ avti dé aura ris rpitns Zeus te Motpayerns «at 
*"Ardd\Awy odios napéarnxe Motpayerns. 

17 Apollo Xpyornpios at Epidauros: £ph. Arch. 1899, p. 20 mupodo- 
pnoas ‘Ardddwvos Xpnompiov. At Argos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 278 
Ocopvacris ’ArdédAdwm Xpnornpip. ? Near Myrina: C. J. G. 3527 "AmdAdon 
Xpnornpip Sréraipos ’ArrdAov (Cyriacus sole authority for inscription). 
At Aigai near Myrina: Ash. Afitth. 1885, p. 272 6 Sapyos *Ardddon 
Xpnornpip xaptornprov owbeions ris marpidos Ud Homhiw Tepordio vid ‘Ioavpud 
7@ avOurarw (49 B.c.). Cf. R. 197. 

? Oracle in Delos. 

1 Lucian, Ais Karpyop. c. 1 6 "AmdA\wy modumpdypova Thy réxmy 
€mavedopevos GAiyou Beiy ra dru exxexwpnrar mpds trav évoxyAourrwy, xara 
Xpeiay THs pavrexns Kat dprs pév ait év Aedqois dvayxaioy eivat, per’ dAiyov 
Bé ds Kodopava Get, naxeibey &s ZavOov peraBaiver, eal Spopaios avbis és rhy 
KAdpor, eira és Andov f és Bpayxidas xal CAws evOa dy 4 mpdparris moved Tov 
iepov vdparos Kal paonoapéyn tis Sadbyns Kat Tov tpiroda Stacvescapern Kedevoy 
napewa. Hom. Hymn Apoll. 80: 

evOdde pew mporov revéew mepixaddré€a yyy 

éupevar avOporeav xpnornpioy. 
Serv. Aen. 4. 143 constat Apollinem sex mensibus hiemalibus apud 
Pataram . . . dare responsa, sex mensibus aestivis apud Delum. 
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Himer. Or. 18. 1 6a [ev Ande] xaréxer Adyos .. . rov "ArdAdeova Tipp Tov 
xoplov pera xArddwy éxet rovs iepots mryvipevow rpirodas Bepsorevew éxeiOer 
rois "EAAnow. Cf. Max. Tyr. 41.1 4 éxt Andov xat rovs éxei xopous # etrou 
Do rt pavretov Fy pbeyparixdy ris ‘EAAados, 

10 At Pytho-Delphi: Plut. De Def. Orac. 46 (p. 435 D) mmAixov 
ayaléy rovri rd payreioy airtoy yéyove rois “EAAnow ev re woAepots Kal xricecs 
méAewy ey re Atmos Kat Kaprrav adopias. 

"0 Hom. Ji. 9. 404: 

ovd’ dca Adivos ovdds adnropos evrds eépyet, 

doiBov 'Andddwvos, Tlvbot gu merpnéooy. 
Od. 8. 79: 

és ydp of xpelwy pvOnoaro oiBos *Ard\Xwy 

TlvOot év ryabén, 36 tmrépBy Adivoy ovdov 

xpnodpevos. 

™ Hom. Hymn Apoil. 388: 


cal rére oy xara Oupov éppdfero oiSos *AmdAdAwv 
ovotwas avOpwmous dpyiovas cicaydayotro 

ot Gepamevoovras TvOoi gm merpnéoan’ 

ravr dpa éppaivey évdno’ ent ovoms movrp 

yja Gony’ év 8 adv8pes Ecay rroAées re cat é€oOXoi, 
Kpyres amd Kywood Mivwiov, of pd tr dvaxre 

iepa tre pefovos nat ayyéAXovot Oéytoras 

PoiBov *ArddAAwvos xpvoadpouv Orre Key etry 
xpelav ex Sddyns yuddev tro Tapyaoio. 


399: . . . aurap 6 rotate cuvnvero PoiBos *ArdAdor’ 
év névrqm & endpovoe déeuas SedGin ods 
mi Gon. 

490: nat Bopoy romoar én pyypim Oaddoons 


wup émxaiovres, eri r dAditra Nevxd Bvovres. 

edyerOas 37 eretra mapiordpevor rept Bopdy. 

Gs per eyo To mp&rov ev nepoedei mévrep 

eiddpevos SerAdin Gons emi vnos dpovea, 

&s cuol ebyecOar SedGwig- avrap 6 Bopos 

avrés Sedgewos (var. lec. Serginos) cai éméyios Eocera alei. 
Cf. fragment of old Delphic poetry, Paus. ro. 6, 7 7 ®npovdén mpdpayris 
Tyvuaura ovoa ev éLapétpp ohiow expnoer’ 

"Ayxov 8 Bapiv iov ex’ avép boiBos éepyce 

aivry Uapyncoic' pdvov 8€ € Kpnos dvdpes 

Xeipas ayiorevovor’ 1d Be KAdos ofwor’ oAeirat. 
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Pind. Pyth. 5. 52: 
dup’ avdpiavra oyedcy, 
Kpnres Sv rofopdpa réyet Tapvaccio 
xabéocavro povddporoy cburdy. 

"2 Aesch. Eumen. 1: 

IIp@rov pev evyn THe mpecBevw Gear 

Thy mperopavriy yaiay’ ex Se ris Odum, 

4 8) To Mytpds Seurépa 168° Eero 

payretoy, ws Adyos Tiss ev BE TE TpiTH 

Adxes, OeAXovens, ob8e mpos Biay rw%s, 

Teravis GAAn mais X6ovds xabefero, 

Hoi8n didwo. 8 4 yereOAtoy ddow 

SoiBp' 1rd HoiBns 8 voy’ Eee mapavupov. 

MS Eur. [ph. Taur. 1259: 

Ocuv 8 émet yas idv 

wad awevacoato .. . amo (abewr 

xpyornploy, vixta 

X6ay érexvocaro ddopar’ dveipwy, 

of mdAcow pepéroy ra te mpara 

rat éna®’ dr eueAde ruxeiv 

Unvov xara Svodepas 

yas etvas &ppafoy ... 

pavreiov 8 ddeidero rypav 

hoi8ov Pbdvp Ovyarpes. 

taxumous 8 és “Oduprov dppabeis avat 

xépa matdvdv edckev ex Znvos Opdvar 

TvOicoy Soper 

xGoviay dpedciy pnvw vuxious tr’ dveipous. 

™ Plut. De Pyth. Or. 402 C éni ray peonpBpwav cabe(dueba xpyrider 

[rot] ved mpos rd ris yas lepdy rd re Udwp amoPAérovtes. 

"6 Hygin. Fad. 140 Python ante Apollinem ex oraculo in monte 
Parnasso responsa dare solitus est .. . ossa eius in cortinam coniecit 
(Apollo) et in templo suo posuit. Cf. Clem. Alex. Profr. 29 (P.) 
TvO0t 6 Sparov 6 Wsdcos Opnoxevera. Hesych. s.v. Togiov Bouvds’ rov 
"AmdAXwvos Tov ev Sixvare’ BéAriov 8€ axovew thy ev Aeddois Nawny Aeyope- 
my’ éxet yap Kai 6 Spdxwv xarerofevbn kat 6 opdadds ris yns rabos ori rot! 
Iv@avos. (Cf. Schol. Arist. Wud. 508 é» AcBadeig lepdv dors Tpoderior, 
Grov dis iv 6 pavrevdpevos, @ of Karoixouvres taxovvras €BadXoy pédiri 
Sedevpevos.) Plut. De Afus. 15 (p. 1136 D) “OAvpsroy yap mperov "Aptors- 
fevos ev Te mpar@ mepi povotkns erxi re Tvdwri gyow émexn8ecov avAnoa 
Auésori. 
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N6 Apoll. Brdl.1. 4 *AmddAoy 8€ thy pavrucny pabdy mapa rou Tavds row Atos 
xat "YBpews fxev cis AeAgovs, xpnoppdovons rére O€usdos. ws 8¢ 5 hpoupay rd 
payretoy TlvOwy sgis exaAvey avroy mapedOeiy emi rd xaopa, Tovroy avedoy 1d 
payretoy tapadapBares. 

"7 Plin. V. H. 7. 203 haruspicam Delphus (invenit) . . . interpreta- 
tionem ostentorum et somniorum Amphictyon. 


"8 Paus. 10. 5, 6 (in poem ascribed to Musaios) remoinpévoy éoriv ev 
rovrots Hocedavos elvar €y coe xa Ths elvas ro pavteiov, xai Thy wey ypav 
avrny, Mocedam 8€ imnpérny és ra pavrevpara elvar Tvpeova ... xpdvy 8 
vorepor, Soov Tf perny SoOnvat O¢usds br’ avris Acyovow, "AmddAXAwva be rapa 
Oépys80s AaBeiv Bwpedv. Tlowediu 3é dyrt rod pavreiov KaAavpetay dyri8ovvai 
ghacww avrdv Thy mpd Tpot{nvos, “Heovoa 8¢ nal ds dvdpes motpaivorres émitv- 
xotey Tq pavreip Kai Evbeoi re eyévovro tnd Tov arpov Kai eyavrevoavro é£ 
"ArdAdwwos, (Cf. ch. 24. 4 év d€ re vag meroinrat Hovedavos Boyds.) 


19 Strab. 422 (from Ephoros) trodapSdvover xarackevaca ro parreioy 
"Ardd\Awva pera G€usdos apeAnjoas BovdAdpevoy rd yevos nuar. 


Administration of the Oracle and temple. 

20 Amphictyonic Assembly: Strab. 420 rocavrns ris etxatpias ofans 
THs Tepi Tous Aedous, ouryerdy Te padiws exeioe, pddtora 8 of eyyvber, wat 
39 wai rd "Audiervomxdy cvoTnua éx rovTwy ovverdxOn mepi tre Tay KoWway 
BovAevocpevov Kai rov ipod thy émipédeay efor Kocvorépav, Ere kal ypnudrov 
Groxeieveav ToAAGy Kai avaOnpdrwv dvdaxys cai dyoreias Seopevwy peydAns. 
Ta Maat pev ovv dyvotira. "Axpioios dé TOY penpovevoptver mpwros daragat 
Soxet ra Tept Tous "Audicrvovas Kai médets aopicat rds perexovoas Tov cuve- 
Spiov nat Wihoy éxdory B8ovvas, ry pév Kad’ avrnv, ry 8é peO érépas h pera 
mhedveov, amodeifa 8€ Kai tas "Audiervomxas Bixas ooas méAeot mpds mdAes 
eigiv ... al pew avy mparat dvoxaidexa cuvehOeiy A€yovrar wédes’ éxdorn Be 
Greume mudaydpay, dis Kar’ eros ovens ths ouvddou éapds re Kal perommpov’ 
vorepoy b€ Kat mAeiovs mpoondOov médes. THY S€ ovvodoy IIvAaiay éxdAouy 
THY pev €apuwyy rhv S€ perorrapiwny, ered) €y UvAats ovrryovro, ds kai Oeppo- 
modas Kadovow’ ebvov 8€ ry Anpnrpe of TvAaydpor. 

121 Paus. 10. 8, 1 xatacrncacda dé cuvédpiov évravOa ‘EXAnvev of pév 
"Auduxrvova tov Aevxadiwvos vopifovar... § 2 tnd pév 87 “Apdixrvovos abrov 
daciv és cvvédptoy xowdy rocade yevn Tov ‘EAAnuKxod ovvaxOjvat, “Ilwvas, Addoras, 
Gecoadois, Aluavas, Mayyyras, Madtéas, POtaras, Awpieis, Paxeas, Aoxpovs 1H 
Saxids duspous tro rp Spec ty Kynucds. KaradaBdvrov d€ dwxéwy rd iepdv cat 
vorepov Sexdrw érec AaBdvros Tépas rov moA€pou, peraBoAny cai Ta "Apdiervd- 
pov €oye. MaxeSéves pev yap redeiv és "Apdixrvovas evpavro, Dwxéwv 3€¢ rd 
€Ovos kai éx tov Awptxov Aaxedaipdvins peragxdvres €ravoavro ‘Apdixrvovias, 
of péy rou roApnparos Evexa of Duxeis, of 8€ Tvppayxias evpavro of Aaxedatpovios 
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rs Doxewy Cypiay. Bpévvou 8¢ rdv Tadarav orparoy dyayovros és Aehgous 
mpoOupiav és toy méAepov of uxeis mAeiotny rov ‘EAAnviKov mapécyxorro, xa 
Grd Tov épyou rovrov peracyeiy "Audixrvovias atéts ... Bacireds 8€ Abyovoros 
peretvat cai NexoroXiras rots mpos te ‘Acrip ouvedpiov rov *’Apdixrudvaey 
nOé\noe, Madyvytas pév obvy cai Madteis xat Almavas xat ®Oie@ras Cceoca- 
Aots ovvredeiv, ras Wh pous 8€ coat rovrwy re nal AoAdrwy, ov yap ére Fy 
Aoddrwy yevos, NixotroXiras hépey. Oi 8€ "Apducrvores of €m’ €xou rpidxorra 
aptOu@ roavy, ‘Ex NixonmdAews pév xat Maxedovias re xai Gecoadav, and 
éxdorwr apOup hoav €£, Bowwray d€, Oecoadiay yap kai ovroe Ta dpyaidrepa 
qxnoav Kal Alodeis rpvixaira éxadovvro, Kui ex Dwxéwy re cat AeAdov, mapa 
router duo éxagrwy’ eis 8€ éx Awpidos Ts dpxaias. Tléyrovos 8€ wat Aoxpoi 
of Te KaAoupévor "OfdrAat cal of mépay EvSoias éva éxdrepot, cai EvSoevs ¢€otw 
els, TleAomovynoioy 8¢ €€“Apyous Kai Zixv@vos cal KopivOov oby Meyapevaiy 
€orw eis, xat els AOnvaios. Ai pév 8) médes "AOnva nal AeAdot cai 7 Nuv- 
moXs, avtTat wey arraoreAAovar cuvedpevoorras és "Apdixrvoviay macay’ ard 
€Ovéav rev xareeypévor éxdory moder dwt pépos és Audixrvovas cai vy ypdrev 
mepiddo ourrereiv €orw. Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. 115 €vopxor y rois apyxaios 
pndepiav rodw tov ‘Apdixrvovidwy avacraroy rouge pid bddrev vapariaier 
ciptew pyr’ ev modu pnt’ ev elpnyy, éav d€¢ Tis ravra mapaBj, orparecces eri 
rovroy kal ras méAets avaoTnoew, kal édy ris } TVAG Ta Tov Beov fh ouveds Tt} 
Bovdevoy tt kata tay iepay, riuwpnoew nal xeipl Kai rodi Kai hwvg nat macy 
duvduer. kal mpoony rp Spxp apa icxupa. . .. xarnptOpnodpny €Ovn 8edexa ra 
peréxovra Tov iepod, Gerradovs, Boiwrovs [ov OnBaiovs pdvous!, Awpréas, “lees, 
IleppaSous, Mdyvyras 'Addoras ?!, Aoxpous, Oiraious, bOusras, Madceis, Pooxeis’ 
kal rourwy aka exagtov ebvos iadynhor yerduevov ... duo yap Wrhdors 


éxagrov pepe €Ovos. 


= Bull. Corr. Hell, 1897, p. 322, fourth-century Delphian inscrip- 
tion concerning the payment of the Phocian fine ... émi rovray dmwipe- 
yxav of Dooxeis muAaias npwas rdAavra tpidxovra. Aeutépa xaraBoXd ray iepay 
Xpnparov ... iepouvapovedvrwy ravde’ Oeroaday Korrudov, KoAooippou’ rap 
mapa PAimnov, EvpvAdxou, KAeavdpou' AcAhav Aduovos, Mvagiwdpou' Aw- 
ptéay €y MarpordXos Nixwvos, ‘Apyeiou Aevopuéveos’ "lovwy Tyzwyda, Mvnor- 
Adxov "AOnvaiov' LeppaiBav Aodérov ... Bowwrav... Aoxpav ... Aya» 
... Mayvnrov... Alvidvey... Madtéov “Avriudyou ‘HpaxAewra, Anpoxpa- 
rous Aapiéos. Aesch. Jn Ctestph. § 115 lepopynpovos Svros Acoyvqrou 
*AvadAvoriou, mudaydpous Upeis etheobe Mediay ... Opacuedéa nai rpirov 
pera rourwy €ué. § 124 17 8€ emiovon nuépg Kérrudos 6 ras yuopas emir 
difov éxxAnoiay éroie tev 'Apdixrvévev' éxxAnoiay yap dvoudfovery, Sray pH 
pévoy rous mudaydpous Kat rots lepopynpovas ovycakéowowy dGAAG Kai Tots 
ourdvovras Kai xpwpévous re beg. 


%3 Demosth. De Cor. §§ 154-155 Adypa *Apdicrudvwr, eri iepéws 
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KAevaydépou, €apiys TvAaias, Boke rois TvAaydpos xai rois ourédpos rey 
"Aphexrudveay cal rp xowp rov Audurvéver. The lepop»npores at Athens 
elected by lot, Aristoph. ud. 623: the mvAaydpos by show of hands, 
Dem. De Cor. § 149. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 125, Delphian 
inscription, second century B.c., showing that each lepoyyjpeoy was 
accompanied by two dyoparpoi elected to advise him. 

3¢ Tac. Ann, 4. 14 Samii decreto Amphictyonum nitebantur, quis 
praecipuum fuit rerum omnium iudicium, qua tempestate Graeci con- 
ditis per Asiam urbibus ora maris potiebantur. 

8 Herod. 7. 213 xai of ['EmaAry] dvydvrs bd r&v LvAaydspov, rev 
"Apdixrudvey és rv UvAainy ovAAXeyopdvev, dpyvptoy érexnpvx On. 

6 C.I. G. 1688: Collitz, Dial, Inschr. 2501 (Delphic fragmentary 
inscription containing the Amphictyonic oath of the Amphictyones and 
the duties of the lepopynpoves) Sixakéw ras Sixas os xat Sicacoy ... guardian- 
ship ray xoway ypnudrowy ... Tov "AnéAXwvos rov IvuOiov cal ras Aarots xal 
ras "Aprdytros—protection of the sacred land, repairs of the temple, &c. 
—réy vadov Tov ’ArdAXwvos rov Iv6iov xai ray atAdy nal rdv ras ’Aprapstos 
[? vadv].. . Spdpov xa ray kpavay ray eu wedi rol lepouydpoves rot ’ Apdeerid- 
vey... épaxcicbor. C.J, G. 1689: Collitz, 2509-2510, Amphictyonic 
decree, @ofe rots lepopynpoce xait rois adyoparpos.... C. 1. A. 2. 545, 
Amphictyonic decree, early fourth century B. C., dust xarrov ’AndéANwpos 
tov IIvOiov xat ras Aards xal ras ’Aprapsros. 

The “Oowr and Opodfras. 

7 Plut. Quaest. Graec. 9, p. 292 E ‘Ootwrnpa xadovor | AeAdoi| rd 
Ovépevoy iepeiov, Gray “Ooros arodetx6n. lvre d€ eiowv “Octo dca Biov, wai ra 
wodda pera tay mpodyrav 8pacw otro cal cumepovpyovow, dre yeyovevat 
Soxotvres ard Aevxadinvos: vide Dionysos, R. 89. Eurip. on 413: 

A. ris mpopnreves GBeov ; 
B. npeis ta y two trav fow 8 drow perce, 
of mAnoioy Oagcovor tpimodos, & féve, 
Aerdav dpnorizs, ots exAnpwoev mddos. 
Herod. 8. 36 6 mpognrns. Ael. Nat. An. 10. 26 ray mpodnray tiva rijs 
éaOnros ris lepas &xvoas. 

The Ov6ia. 

3 a Fur. Jon 1322: 

@oiBov mpogyris rpimo8es dpxaioy ydpor 
gwfovca nacav Aeddidey é£a:peros. 

b Plut. De Frat, Amor. p. 492 A repnévrov 8¢ rév Oeccaday ppucrovs 
wept Baowews mpcs rov Gedy cis AeAqbous, evéBade xpua rov marpds 6 Getos 
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imép rov ’Adeva’ xat ris Uvéias rovrov dvedovons.... Suidas, s.v. Oude 
[rd lepdv rod "ArdAAwvos| ev @ xadxors rpitrous Wpuro Kat UrepOev Giddy fy ras 
payrexas elye Wihous’ airives épopevoy ray pavrevoperov WAXovTO, kai » Tv6ia 
éudopoupevn fro €vOovar@oa edeyen A eLéepev 6 *Amcddwy. 


¢ Strab. p. 419 gaci & elvar ro pavreioy Gyrpoy Koihov ara BaGous ov 
pada evpvoropoy, avahéepecOa: 8e é£ avrov mvedpa évOovortacrindy, Urepxeio bat 
8€ rod cropiou rpiroda inpndrdy, ep’ bv rhv LvOiay draBaivovcay dexopuevyy rd 
avevpa arobeorifew Euperpd re kai Gperpa’ evreivew 8€ nai tavta eis pérpor 
wowras twas troupyourras te lepo, mporyy S€ Sypordny yevecOa daci 
Iv6iav. 


d Diod. Sic. 16. 26 Oeomimbdetv 3€ rd dpyaioy A€yeras mapOévous . . . Tots 
8¢ Aeros dia rd yeyernpévoy mabos els Td Aotrdyv vouoberHoat pnere sapbe- 
vov xpnornpidcew, GAAG yuvaixa specBevTépay mevrnxovra éray ypnopodocyer 
coopeicbar 8€ airy rape oxevy, xaGanep vropynpart THs maXatas Mpo- 
nridos. 


e Plat. Phaedr. 244B 4 re yap 87 ev Acdois mpopytis ai re év Awdary 
i€pecas pavetoat pev moAAd 87 Kai xada idiq te Kai Snpocig rv ‘EdAdéda cipya- 
cavro, cwhpovovea 8¢ Bpaxéa 7 ovder. 


f Plut. De Def. Orac. 9, p. 414 E EtnOés dort nai madexdv copsdg ro 
otecbat Tov Oedy avrdv, Somep rovs eyyaorpivOous, Evpuxdéas madat, évdvdpe- 
voy eis TA Odpara Tey mpopyray Uropbeyyer Oat Trois exeivor ordpace Kai devas 
Xpepevov cpydvoss, 

& Paus. 10. 24, 7 "lover b€ ws eri roy vadv alls pera rov Aidov riv bea» 
gorw 7 Kagcoris xadoupéry myn... ravrns tis Kaocoridos dverOai re xara 
THS ‘yas A€yovos 1d vVdap cai dv ro adut@ Tov Oeov ras yuvaixas payrinas 
TOLELY. 

bh Plut. De Pyth. Or. 397 A ov8€ xpiopevn pups 7 Tv6ia ov8 ddovp- 
yidas ayrexouern xdraccw eis TO Gduroy, od éribupsia Kxaciay fh Andavoy 7 
ABavwrdv GAG Sahryny nai xpiOsvov Grevpov. De Def. Orac. p. 414 B éwei 
d¢ 7 re ‘EdAas éppwaby médeot cat 1d xapiov avOpmrots érrnbuve, dvow 
€xpavro mprpnriow ev péper xaGscepevas, xai tpitn de Epedpos hv arrodedecypem. 
Nov & eori pia mpoparis xat oun éyxadovper. 

i Plut. De Def. Orac. p. 438 B xaré8y peév [i Lvs] és 1d pavreior, 
ds daow, axovoa xai ampdéévpos, ... rédos 8€ mayrdmacww éxrapayOeioa Kai 
pera Kpavyns poBepas hepouevn mpos thy eLodoy, Eppiew aurnwy Sore pvyev 
1 pdvov rous Oeompénous, GAAd Kal rov spodntny Nixav8pov, cat rovs rrapdrras 
tay doiwy. ... TOUT@Y évexa kai Guvovcias dyvoy Td capa Kai Tov Bioy draws 
averripuxrov GAdo8anais GusAiats Kai GOixrov duAdrrovot ris Tvésados. 


k Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 405 D 9 viv rq beg Aarpevovaa yeyove pév ef Tis 
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GAXos evravda vopipws cai xadas Kai BeBioxev evraxrws’ tpadpeica 8¢ év oixig 
yewpyav mevyrov, oft’ amd réxyns ovdev off an’ GAAns reds eurecpias nal duvd- 
peas eribepopdvn xdrevow és TO xpnotnptoy. 

1 Cic. De Div. 2. 116 Pyrrhi temporibus iam Apollo versus facere 
desierat. 

m Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 407 B moddev 8 hy dover, Sri soenrixoi 
rues Gydpes exdeydpevos ras hwvds xat bruodapBavovres emixdOnvrat rept rd 
xpnornptoy, én cal petpa Kai pudpods olov dyyeia Trois xpnopois éx Tov mpooru- 
xovros mepitAexovres. . . . GOew od xtoTa 7) ToinTiKn Soxovca Kowny épmapeE- 
xew €avtnv amaredot Kai ydnow avOpmros nal Wevdoudvrecw, éférece Tis 
GAnbeias Kai rou rpimrodos. 


n Plut. Quaest. Graec. 9, p. 292 F ev rq pyri totrg [r@ Buoig} 1d 
Xpnotnptoy éyévero, cal EB3dpny travTnv voui{ovar rov beod yereOdov... dpe 
yap aveiOnoay ai xara phva pavreia rois Seopévors’ mpdrepoy 8¢ draft eGepiorev- 
gev 7 Tv6ia rov évcavtov Kara rautny Thy npépay ws Kaddobevns cat ’Avagay- 
8pidns lorophxact. 

© Plut. Alex. 14 Bovddpevos ro Oe@ xpnoacbat epi ris orparcias AOev 
eis AeAgous’ xal xara riyny nuepay aroppabwy ovaay, év als ob verdporat 
Gepiorevecy. 

P Plut. Vit, Mum. c. 9 émei roe ris ‘EAAdSos Grou mip doBecrdy ear, ws 
HvOot xat "AOnynow, ov mapbévot, yuraixes 8€ memavpévar ydpwr, €xovat Thy 
émipéderav day 8 ind tuys Tivds exXimy ... oD Gace Beiv awd érépou mupds 
€vavec Oat, xarvoy 8€ rroteiv Kai véov avdrtovras and Tov HAiov ddAdya Kabapay 
kai dpiavroy, 

1 Preliminary sacrifices. : 

® Fur. Jon 227: 

el pev eOvcare médavoy mpd Sdpwv 

cai te tubéoOa xpytere PoiBou, 

naptr’ és Oupédas’ emi 8 aodaxros 

phroos spor py madpir’ és puydy. 
418: kai yap as éy® KAvo 

Xpnornpiov mémTaxe Tos éemnAvort 

Kowdrv mpd vaov' BovAoua 8 éy npyéepg 

T78, aicia yap, Geav AaBeiy pavrevpara, 

b Plut. De Def. Orac. 46, p. 435 C [ri Bovdrerar] rd py Oepsoredvecv, ef 
pn TO lepdv GAov &£ dxpwv odupav imdrpopoy yévnrat, nai kpadavOy xaraorevdé- 
pevoy; ov yap apxet ro Staceioat thy Kepadny, Gomep é€v rais GAAas buaias, 
GAAa mace dei Trois pépert Tov gddoy dpov Kal roy madpov eyyervéoba pera 
Ysgou rpopadous’ ay yap py rovTo yevnrat, rd pavteiov of acs xpnuarifep, 

Cc 2 
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ov8 ciodyovc: ry Tvbiay. Cf. 2b. c. 49, Pp. 437 B ol ydp lepeis nai dor 
Ovew acl ro iepeiow xai xaraorevdew . . . Sei yap Td Oucwmor TH Te Cepare cai 
TH Wuxi) xaBapdy civas xal dowts nai ddvadbopoy, Mavurpa pév ovv epi ro 
capa xarideiv ot wavy xadendy cots tH 8 Wuxny Soxipdfover, Trois pe TaV- 
pos Gddura, ros 8é campos ¢peBivOovs waparOévres’ rd yap pi) yevodpuevoy 
Uytabvey ove olovrat’ rH 8¢ akya dsedéyxew Td Wuxpdv dep. Cf. Diod. Sic. 
16. 26 Algi padwra ypnornpiafovra péxpe Tov vuy ol AeAdoi. 
1° Hom. Hymn Herm. 543: 

ral pay eunc ougys drovnoera, doris dy €dOn 

dhevy rt n&é rorjos reAnévrey olwovier’ 

otros éuns ougas dmrovjoerat, ovd amarnoce. 

bs 8 ne payirdyors mOnocas olwvoics 

pavreiny bé\nos rrapéx vow éLepecivey 

nperépny, vocew 8¢ Oeay mréoy aicy édvrav, 

ip’, ddinv d8dv eiow. 

81 Tpopavreia: Photius, Lextc. 5.0. mpopavreia® 16 po ray Gddov dwar- 
tov xpnoba re év Aeddois pavreip, Herod. 1. 54 AeAgol 8€ avr) rovrey 
@ooayv Kpoicw nal Avdoior spoparrniny xal dreAcinv nal rpoedpiny. Demosth. 
Phil. 3, § 32 exes 8€ nal ry mpopavreiay rov Oeov, mapmoas fpas Kai Gerra- 
Aovs xai Awptéas xal rovs dAXous "Apduxrvovas, fs ovdé rois “EAAnow drat 
péreort. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 12, inscription of the Labyadai, 
l. 39 wavray tev Fidier cal Sapocioy rip mpodvovra xal mpopavrevdépevor 
mapéxev rd yeypappéva AaBuddas. Cf. Delphic inscription quoted 2%. p. 60 
[decree in favour of Sardis, circ. 230-200 B. c., Collitz, 2645] «al éwe:d} 
afcot Marpodavys droveigat row mpobicovra bia rd wy bmdpxew mpd£evor rois 
Zapdiavois ob Suvyarav av’r&y mAclovos ypdvouv mapayevécoras cis Td pavreioy bia 
ras alrias ds dreoyicaro Marpopdyys, mpobiew aire rav médw. 

Eur. Androm, 1102: 

€oxapas + edéorapev 
avy wpokévotce pavreciv re Uvbixois. 

Aesch. Zumen. 31: 


nel wap ‘EXAnvoy tives, 
trov md Aaxédvres, ws vopifernt. 

Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 23, p. 517 (inscription circ. 370 B.c.) Aedgoi 
€eoxav OnBaiows mpopavreiav pera Aedbous mpdras. 

182 Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 39 of pavrevépevos éyypade dvaxowadce: spis 
rov Gedy Tras mevoets érotovvro. 

13a Plut. p. 385 C olo» emi rov mupis rov abavdrov, To xaierOas pdvov airdb 
tay Evrwy éAatny, cal Sagdyny émibvyuacba, cai rd 8v0 Moipas idpvcGar, ravra- 
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XOU Tpidy vousLopévov? xat rd pndenig yuraxi mpds Td xpnoTnproy eivas 
mpocedGeiy, 

183 Influence of the Delphic oracle on religion. 

® Propagation of Dionysiac cult: (vide Dionysos, R. 5, 68% (Mag- 
nesia on the Maiander) ; 16 (Lesbos) ; ? 29, ? 37, 41°, 48, 69>, 127» 
(Athens); ro4™ Peiraeus; 45° (Sikyon); ?52 (Troezen); ? 76% 
(Corinth) ; 76° (Potniai) ; 88 (Patrai) ; 104 > (Arovicou rexviras protected 
by oracles of Apollo); Laconia, Dionysos, Geogr. Reg.; Erythrai, 
Dionysos, Geogr. Reg.). 

b *Amapxai to the "EXevowiat Oeal prescribed by the oracle: vide 
Demeter, R. 16, 180 (fifth century B.c.). 

© Feast of ’EAev6épia instituted by 6 Huéos after Plataea: vide Zeus, 
R. 1316. Cf. C. 2. G. Sept. 1. 1672 Bowwrol Act "EXevOepion rév rpirota 
xara tay pavreiay TS "AndAXwvos (this formula very frequent in Boeotian 
inscriptions). 

d Cult of Aapia and Avgnoia ordained by 9 Uv6ia at Epidauros: 
Demeter, R. 36. 

© Festival of Artemis Leucophryene at Magnesia on the Maiander 
organized by Delphic oracle: Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 83. 

f Consultation of the Ionians concerning the common worship of 
Poseidon: vide Poseidon, R. 87°. Aphrodite v6éypnoros: Aphrodite, 
R. 49>. Kore lv6sypnoros : vide Demeter, R. 1548. 

& Demosth. mpds Maxapr. 1072 ’"Ayaby rixy. "Emepwrg 6 8ipos 5 °AGn- 
vaiwy epi rou onpeiou tov éy rp ovpave yevopévov, 6,71 av SpHow ’AOnvaios 
i) Srp Gep Gvovow f edxopévoss ein eri rd Gpevoy amd rou onpeiov. cuphépe 
"AOnvaio rept rov onpueiou rov €v rH ovpave yevouévou Evovras xadXtepeiy Art 
"¥mdrg, 'AOnva ‘Yrarp, ‘Hpaxdei, "Aréd\A\wrs Swript, cal aronéuney api ovnoer’ 
wept TUxas ayabas ’AndAAwu "Ayueei, Aarot, "Apréuidt, al ras ayuuis Knony, cai 
xpatnpas lordapev xai xopovs xat orepavnghopeiy card marpta Geois *OAvpriots xal 
"OAvpriac mdvrecor cai macats, dekcas Kat apiorepas ayicyxovras, pryaciwpeiv 
kata ndrpia, py apxnyérg, ov éravupol éore, Gveww nai 8wporeAciy Kata mdrpia’ 
ros anopbipevois év ixvoupévg duepa redety rovs moGixovras Kara aynpéeva. 

h Delphic deification of Heracles, Arr. Anad. 4. 11, 7. Delphic 
sanction of Hero-worship: 48. Cf. Suid. s.v. Xods. Paus. 9. 38, 4. 
Clem. Alex. Protrepi. p. 35 P. Konon, 19. Plutarch, Quaes/. Gr. 
p. 293 E, 302 D. Paus.1. 41, 1. Plut. Zhes. 36. Herod. 1. 65, 67. 
Polyaen. Strat. 6. 53. Paus. 8. 9, 3: 1.36,1: 7. 1,8. Herod. 1. 
167. Plut. Araé. 53. Paus. 9. 38, 3. Arr. Anad, 7.14. Plut. Crm. 
19. Paus. 6.9, 7: 1.32, 5. Herod. 5. 67 Addy 8€ és AeAdots [Kre- 
obéyns| éxpnornpuifero ef éxBador tov “A8pnoroy’ 4 3€ Iv6in of xpa daca 
‘“Adpnoroy pev elvat Zixvevioy Baciwréa, éxeivoy 3¢ AevoThpa.’ 
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i ? Sanction of foreign cults: Photius, s.v. Myrpayuprns’ «Ada ris eis 
rH» Arrixny ever rds yuvaixas Ty pyrpi roy Oedv ... of 8é "AOnvator améxreway 
aurév, éuBadXovres eis Bapabpow éni xeaArny. Aotpov Be yevopevov EdaBoy 
xpnopoy Ddaacbas rdv mehovevpévov’ Kal da rovro @xodéunoay Bovdeurnpwor, 
€v @ aveihoy Toy pntpayuprny’ Kai mepsehparrovres avrév xabiépwoay Ty pnTpi tov 
Gciv, dvacrnoayres xai aydpuivra tov pntpayuprov’ éxpavro 8€ re pntpelp 
apxei kai vopodvAakig. 

34 Plat. Rep. 427 A to 'ArddAore rp dy Aedghois ta te peytora Kai Kad- 
Acora kal mpwra rev vopobernudrey [Aowrd]. . . lepdv re Bpioes Kai Ovoias cal 
Maras Gedy re xai Barudvoy xai npdowy Geparreiar, reXeutnodyroy Te av Oyxat, eal 
Soa trois éxet dei Unnperovvras Thews avrots Cxey . . . ovros yap Siro 6 beds 
mepi ra rowavra wacw avOpwros ndtpios éfnynrys €v peo THs yas én TOU 
Gudarod xabnpevos efnyeira. Cf. Laws 759 C. 

85 Xen. Mem. 4. 3, 16 épgs Gre é ev Aedhois eds Gray ris avrdoy emepwra nos 
dy rois Oeois xapi{orro, amoxpiverat, ‘Néum médews. Cf. Plat. Laws 738 C. 

18 Porphyr. De Ads/. 2.16 and 17 (the oracle encourages simplicity 
in sacrifice). 

7 Human victims prescribed by Delphi: vide Zeus, R. 25 (?); 
Dionysos, R. 76¢; Athena, R. 15; Artemis, R. 32(?), 35. Schol. 
Demosth. 19, § 303 ore 6 EdpoAmos dorpdreuce xara "Epexbéws . . . expnoer 
6 ’ArdAAwy aradAaynoer Oat, dy ris aréAn €avrév Umép rhs médews. 1) ToLvUr 

AyAavpos exotica airiy éfé3wxev els Oavaroy (cf. Apollod. 3. 15, 1). Paus. 
9. 25, 1 OnBaios 8€ rev muda@y éoriy éyyorara trav Nnicrav, Mevorxéwos ponpa 
Tov Kpéovros* ameéxrewe 3¢ éxovciws airév xara re pdvrevpa ex Aeddav. Lb. 
33. 4 (in the country of Haliartos) G&aros ode dvros éy airg dy8pa raw 
duvacrevévrwy AOdvra és Aedovs émepécbar rpdéroy Gyriva v8wp etpnoovorw ép 
7 yn’ Thy S€ WvOiav mpocrdrrey ds dy émavnxovre és ‘ANiaproy évrvxn of xpo 
T&Y GAdwy, Tovrou Seiv Horéa yeverbat aitdy' evruxeiw re by avr mapayeropere 
tov vlow Adduy, cat roy ov pedAnoavra rp Eider roy veavioxoy maicvat Kal ror 
pev ért Eurrvouy mepiGeiv, Sou dé punvat rd aipa, Udwp évrevey aveivar THY yay. 
Id. 4. 9, 2 €B0xer (Mewonvioss] Ocopdy mépyar oiow és Aedgous . . . rovs d 
Meconviovs adbpoicas 6 Eicans énedetxvy rov ypnopor’ 
Képnyv dxpavrov veprépoior Saipoor 
KAnpp Aaxovoay Aurruridav ah’ aipartos, 
OuntoXeire vuxrépoow €v saya. 
*Hy 8€ oadjre, xat sap’ dAXoiou rére 
Ovew, Siddvros és aay éxovoius. 

7 Influence of the Delphic oracle on legislation: vide R. 86. 
Tyrtaios, Frag. 4 (Bergk): 

PoiBov axovoavres LvbwrdGev oxad évecxay 
pavreias re Geov cai redéevt’ érrea. 


% 
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a Plat. Laws 632 D ev rois rov Asis Aeyopevors vdpos trois re rov THvbiov 
"AmoAAwvos ots Mives te cat Avxotpyos €bérnv. Herod. 1.65 of pév 87 reves 
mpos rourowss héyougs cai ppaca aire [Avxovpye| rhv LvOinv rév viv xare- 
oreara xécpov Sraprentnat, as 8€ avroit Aaxedatuduot A€youos, Auvxovpyov ex 
Kpnrys ayayéoOa ravra. Cf. Strab. 482. Xen. Reipub. Laced. 8. 5 
éAOdy [Avxotpyos| civ rois xpariorois eis AeAgots émjpero rév Gedy ef A@ov xai 
dpecvoy ein ti Zrdpty meOopern ols adrés €Onxe vopos. Cf. Zeus, R. 156°. 
Plut. LZyc. 13 1a pev odv rovatra vopobernpara pytpas dvéuacev, as mapa rod 
Geotv vopif{cpeva kai ypnopovs oyra. 

b Paus. 1. 43, 3 Alovpvos ovdevds ra és 8dfav Meyapéwy Seurepos napa 
roy Ocdv FrAOev és AeAous, EAGdv 8€ npwta rpétoy Syria evdaipovncovar’ Kai 
of kal Gada 6 beds expnoe nai Meyapéas ev mpdfew day pera trav mradvery 
BovAevowvrat. rodro rd émos és rovs reOvedras Exetv voui{ovres BovAeuThptoy 
évravéa gxoddunoay, iva opiow 6 rapos tay npowy évrds rov BovAeurnpiou 
yemnrat. 

© Diod. Sic. 7, frag. 12: 

eiaiy dot 800 mAciorov dn’ adAnAwy aréxovcat, 
 pev édevOepias eis ripsov ocxoy dyovca, 
7 8 émi Bovdrcias Geverdv Sdpoy jpepiowcr. 

d Lucian, Phalar. A 7 éywy’ oby dxovw xai map’ tpiv rots “EAAnot moA- 

Aovs yevérOat rupavvous copots ... dy éviwv nai Aéyous elvar Bpaycis ev rq 


€ ~ 


iepg pay aroxepevous, dydApara kat avaOnpara rp Uvbig. 

© Herod. 4. 161 of 8€ Kupnvaio: rps rv xaradaBvicay cuppopny exeprov 
€s AeAdous, éretpnoopevous, Sv ria Tpdérov Katagrnodpevot KdAAoTa dy oixeotey. 
“H 8¢ Tv6in éxéXeve ex Mavrivens tis "Apxddwy xarapriornpa ayayéeoOa, 
aireoy dv of Kupnvaiot, cat of Mavrivées ESocav av8pa ray doray B8oxipwraroy 
TP otvopa hv Anpovaé. 

f Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 403 B ’A@nvaions rept ris év Sed pavrevo- 
pévois orparus mpoceragte rv €€ ‘EpvOpav léperay avayew rns AOnvas. éxa- 
Aciro 8¢ ‘Hovyia 1d yuvator. 

& 1b. p. 408 C ra 8€ viv mpdypata xaQeorara, mepi Sv épwrace roy Oedy, 
ayan® péy éywye cal domdfopa ... el yapnreov, ef mAevoréor, ei Saveroréov® 
ra 8€ péytota mroAewy parrevpara, Popas xapray mépt, cat Borav émcyorns xai 
Toparoy vyielas. 

139 ? Influence of oracle on morality: cf. R. 153. 

® Herod. 6. 86 érepwravra 8€ airdv rd xpyornptov ei Spxp ta xpnpara 
Anioerat, 7 TvOin perépxerat roiade roics erect, 

‘TAaix’ ’Emuvdeidn, 1d pév abrixa xépdtiov otra 
Spx vixjoat xai xpquara AniccacOat. 
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“Opvv' det Oavards ye xat edopxoy péver avdpa. 
"AAN’ “Opxou wdis éoriv aydyupos, ovd Em xelpes 
ove wddes’ xparwvds 8¢ perépyera, elodxe macay 
ouppipyas oAcoes yeveny Kal oixov dravyra. 
"Avdpds 8 eddpxou yeven perdaicbev apeivey.’ 
taira dxovoas 6 TAavxos cvyyvopny tov Oey maparéero aire toyew Trav 
prOévrev, ‘H &€ Tvbin épn 1d merpnOqvas rov Geov xai ro woujoa loov 
divarbat, 
b Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 43 SvBapiras 8 Erepway és AcAgous. ‘H 8€ Uvbia 
arexpivuro 
Bair’ an’ cpay rpinddov, eri ror Govos dui xépeccr 
movAls axoord{ey amd Aaivou ovdouv épuxes, 
of oe Geptorevow’ Movody Oeparovra xaréxras 
“Hpns mpds Bewpoios, Gedy riow ovx drecivas, 
Tots 3€ xaxws péeEact dixns rédos ovxi ypomordy, 
ovdé maparnrdvy ovd ef Ards Fyyovos eiev. 
© Jb. 3. 44 avetrew [4 Uvbial : 
éxrewas tov ératpoy apurwy’ of o° épiavey 
apa, médes 8¢ xépas xabapwrepos  mipos haba. 
d Anth. Pal. 14. 7% xpnopes ris Uv6ias : 


“Aywos els résevos xadapov, féve, Saipovos Epyou 
Wuxny wuphaiov vdaparos dyapuevos 

ws ayabois xeiras Barn AiBas* avdpa 8é daidAoy 
oud ay 6 mas viva vapaow 'Oxeards. 

Cf. No. 74 xpnopes ris Hvbias ; 

‘Ipa Oe@v ayabois avanémrarat, ovde xabappoy 
Xperw’ rhs aperns nYaro ovdey dyos. 

doris 8 ovdody frop, andorixe, obmore yap ony 
Yuxny éxvivves cdpa Siawdpevoy. 

© Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 404 B PoBovpevos avy nai raparrdépevos éwi ro 
pavreiov Karépuye, xai wepi ris duaprias npwra rdv Bedy, ef tes ein wapdxAnors 
fl Avors’ CAuBe Be révde rdv ypnopsy’ Anavra ravayxaia ovyxepei eds. 

f Plut. Cicer. 5 (Cicero consults the oracle) érws dy év8oféraros yévorro’ 
npocéragey 7 Ivbia riy davrov quciw GAXG pi) THY THY ToANGy Bdtay ryepdva 
woveirOat Tov Biov, 

& Stobaeus, For. iv, p. 201 (Meineke)—e Ms. Flor. Joann. Damasc. 
89—'AGnvaiors €popévors Gras Agow avrois yiyvowro, expnoe H Livia ef ro 
nddAtorop els rd Sefidy ots raw maidwy dvribévas Bovdowro’ of 8 rpqcarres 
és abrd xpvoioy €Baddov, ayvonvarres dre rov Hirdaopoy Adyor epyvuce. 
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Affiliated cults of Apollo Tuécs. 

4° At Sparta: Isocrat. Archidam. 17 6 eds éxédevoer airods [rovs 
“Hpaxdéous maidas| emt ri» marpqay lévas xdpav’ oxorovpevos 3é THY pavreiay, 
eipioxoy “Apyos pév car’ dyyiorelay airév ywdpevoy . .. Aaxedaipova 3¢ xara 
ddow. . . . Meconmny 8 B8opidAwroy Anp>beicay. Apollo Tvaets: vide 
Artemis, R. 794. Herod. 6. 58 Uv6ious alpéerOas [rovs Bacidéas] dv0 
éxdrepov’ of 8¢ Tibia eloi Oeompdros és Aedcbois osredpevos peta rev Baoéwy 
Td Snpdowa, ... rds 8¢ pavrnius ras ywopevas rovrous [rovs Bacwéas] pudde- 
ae ouredevas 8€ Kai rods IvOlovs. Agalma of Apollo Mvéaeis at Thor- 
nax: R. 96. 


1 At Argos. Site of temple recently discovered with dedicatory 
inscriptions containing reference to the oracle: vide Class. Rev. 1903, 
p- 279. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 271, inscription third century B.c., 
wpopuavrues iivebey "AndAXom .. . mpopiras xatecxevagay kal éocayro roy €x 
payreias Tas ougaddv. Paus. 2. 24, 1 "Andvrev és ri axpérokw ori vads 
"AddAwvos, bv Tubaeis sp&ros napayercpevos ex AeAay Adyerat rowjoa, 7d 
8€ dyadpa rd viv yadxoiv doriv dpOdv, Acipadimrns "AndA\Awy cadovpevos, Gre 
kai 6 rémos obros kadeirat Aetpds, 1) 8¢ of pavrixy, payreveras yap ere Kai és 
npas, xabéornxe tpdrov rovroy, yur, pty mpodnrevoved éorw, avdpds evvns 
cipyouén* Ovopéerns 8 év vuxri apvos xara piva exaorov, yevoapévn 87 Tov 
aiparos 1) yu) Kdroxos éx Tov Beod yiverat, 

8 At Epidauros: Thuc. 5. 53 rov 8 avrov bépous "EmBavpiors nai Apyeiors 
mddepos éyévero, mpoace pev mepl rov Ouparos rov "AnéAAwvos rov Hvbaews, 
& d€oy awayayeiv ox aréneprov imép Botapiov "Emdavptos [xupuorarot 8€ rob 
iepov hoay "Apysio!. Cf. Diod. Sic. 12. 78 “Apyeioe éyxadécavres rois 
AaxeSaipovios Sri ra OUpata on anédocay rq "ArddAdon rH Ivbig. 


143 At Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 2 AmdAAwvos 8¢ elt vaci rpeis at aydd- 
para tpia. kal rm pév ovx fori édnixAnots, tov 8¢ UvOaga dvopafovor, xat 
"Opioy rov rpirov. 1d pév 89 Tov TvOuéws dvopa pepabyxaciy mapa ‘Apyeiwv. 
rovros yap ‘EAAnvoy mparos aduccbar TeA€orddrAa yor roy vada és thy 
xepay ’Andd\Awvos aida Gvra. 


™ At Asine: ® in Argolis. Paus. 2. 36, 5 “Apyetos és éados xara- 
Baddvres ryv “Acimny xai ri» ynyv mpocopicdpevos 7 oerépg, UvOaews re 
"Amd\dovos tnéAtrov 1d iepdv, kai viv ere Bnddy dor. » in Messenia: 
Paus. 4. 34, 6 "Acwaioe rd péev €£ dpyijs Avxwpeiras Spopos mept roy 
Tlapvacdy gxouy' dvopa 8 hy avrois, & 83) xai és TeAondvyncoy duecdcarro, 
awd rov oixicrov Apvomes . . . paxy ol Apiomes twd ‘HpaxAéous éxparn- 
Onoay xai tp "ArdAA\wm avdOnpa fyOnoav és Acdois. avaxOévres 8€ és 
TleAonévynoov xpnoavros ‘Hpaxdei rov eo, mpara pew thy mpds ‘Epuidm 'Aci- 
yyy foxov, éxeiOev d€ exmecdvres Und ’Apyeiwy olxovow év Ty Meconvig Aaxedat- 
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povioy Sovrav. ...§ 11 ‘Aowwator 8é Apvowes re Ta padsora xaipovar xadoi- 
pevot, kai Trav iepoy ra dy:wrara eiot Ondot cata pynuny mewoinpevoe TeY sore 
é» Tlapvacg odiow lpupevav. rovro pév yap "AndA\wws €otiw avrois vais, 
rouro 8 Apvoros iepdv xai Gyadpa dpxaioy, dyovor 8¢ eat mapa eros abr@ rede- 
Thy, maida roy Apvona ’AméAXowvos eivat déyorres. 

48 At Troezen (Apollo Gedpos): Paus. 2. 31, 6 rd 8€ iepoy tov "AmdA- 
Aevos TOU Ceapiou xatacxevaca: pev Tirbéa fpacay, gars: 8¢ Sv oida madator:.- 
tov, Cf. 32. 2 roy dyava ray TMvbiwy Atoundny mparov Geivai acs Te ’Ardd- 
Lem. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 102, Troezenian decree granting 
citizenship, oraoa év rp iapp rod "AnéAXwvos rov Oeapiov. Cf. Cult of 
Geapios in Aegina: Pind. Mem. 3. 119 4s rdvde vacov edxdét mpooéeOnke 
Ady@ cai cepvov ayAaaicr pepipvas vbiov Geapiov. Schol. 2b. €oreyev Alyin 
Tv6iov ’Andd\Awvos lepav év @ of Gewpot diuprepvro of ra eta puAdooortes. 

“6 Apollo Huéaes in Kynuria: Roehl, Jas. Graec. Ant. 59 Mevoirios 
avéOnxe r@ Uv6aei (? sixth century). 

47 Apollo on the road from Argos to Tegea, near Tegea: Paus. 8. 
54, 4 AnddAwvos emixAnow UHv6iou xaradeAvpévoy eoriy iepov nat épeima és 
array. 

“8 At Megara: R. 64. Cf. Paus. 1. 43, 7 (legend of Koroibos and 
the tripod from Delphi). C. 2. G. Sepé. 1. 48, 106. Schol. Pind. O/. 
7. 157 €v Meydpot ra Adedera cat Wvbta nai Népea. Philostr. Vet, Soph. 
p. 227 (Kayser) ra Mv06ca ra pexpa. 

49 Sikyon: Schol. Pind. Mem. 10. 76 dwé Zeevevos nai trav exeice 
Tv6twv. 

1° At Megalopolis: C. J. G. 1534 ré Mvrcoy, On Mount Lykaion: 
Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia, p. 441. 


*! At Pheneos: vide Artemis, 79®. 


#2 Apollo Wvé&os in North Greece: Steph. Byz. s.v. Hué@sov. Maxe- 
Sovias Wudrov ev @ xat ra HvOca emredeirar. Cf. Plut. Aemi?. Paul. 15: 
OvAvprov xopudys ere UWvGiov ‘AmdAAwvos 
iepoy ics fy... 
8 At Thessalonike: C.J. G. Sepi. 1. 49 (inscription second cen- 
tury a. p. mentioning vd), 


4 In Ambrakia: Ant. Liber. 4 [’Amd\Awy] & 19 édet mavoa wAeorans 
eppvdrov médepow Kal Epidas cai ordow, eumonoa 8 arti rovrey evvopiay Kat 
Béuty xat dixny dbev aro» rc vow mapa Trois ’ApBpaxieras cerypa vbr 
€v éoprais xai eidarivas gderOa. ...ApSpaxt&ra: 8é ’ArdAAom péev Loryjpt 
Gvover, rv 8¢ wédww “Hpaxddovs cai ray éxeivov naiday vevopixace. 
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5 At Korkyra: Roehl, Juscr. Graec. Ant. 347 péos WvOaios. ? River 
sacred to Apollo Iv6aevs. 


Sa At Thebes: £ph. Arch. 1900, p. 109, inscription on rim of 
caldron from Thebes, sixth century r.c., fapdv rod HvOiov fro fddsxos 
dvéOnxe. ? On Helikon and Kithairon: vide R. 257. 


6 At Athens: R. 54. Athena R. 36P. 


a Thuc. 2. 15 ra yap iepa év aura ry dxponéX\e nai dAXov beGy ori Kai 
ta é£w mpds rovro rd pépos ris méAews paddoy ipura, ré re Tou Aids row 
"Odvpriov eal 16 HvOtov cat ro ris Tis. 6. §4 Wewwliorparos 6 ‘Immiou rov 
tupayvevoavros vids... bs trav 8adexa Seay Baopds tov év rH ayope apxwr 
avé€Onxe, cai rdv rov "AnéAXwvos ev IvOiov .. . rod d¢ ev Mubiov [rovmiypappa| 
ért xal viv dndov éorcy apvdpois ypapyace A€yow rade 

pena 16d hs apyns Uewiorparos ‘Immiou vids 
Onxey ArddAXAwvos TvOiou ev repeve. 


b Suidas, s.v. Dv@tov. fepdv "AnddAdAwvos AGnynow vd Teowrpdrov 
yeyovds eis & rods rpirrodas éribecay of rp Kuxrip yopp menoayres Ta 


OapynA:a. 


© Isaeus 5. 41 dveBecay rovTo pév év Arovvcou rpirodas obs xopryourtes 
Kai wxavres EAaBoy, roto 8 ev TvOiov. Cf. Plato, Gorgias 472 A. 

d Eur. Jon 283: 

Maxpai 8€ xapds dor éxet xexAnpévos ; 
tiwa 8€ DoiBos aorpamai re Tvérat. 

e Strab. p. 404 rov "Apyaros rov xara ry Arruxny, 6 core mept SuAny . . . 
evrevOev 3€ 1 Tapotpia thy apyyy Ecxev  A€yovca ‘démérav 8 “Apparos 
dorpayy ’ dotparny tia onpeoupévay Kata xpnopor Tov Acyopevww TvOaiordy, 
Brterdvrav ws émi rd “Apua xat rére mepmdévrwv riv Ouoiay els Aedcbous Gray 
datpawavra idwow* érnpovy émi rpeis ujvas xa’ Exacroy pijva émi rpeis nudpas 
ai vuxras, dnd tis écxdpas rov ’Acrpamatou Aids* forse 8€ altn ev rep reixes 
peragv rov Tubiov nal "Odupriov. 


f Oecd. Col. 1047 9 mpds UvOias # Aapmacw dxrais. ? A Dvécov between 
Eleusis and Athens near Daphni. Strab. 392 @eAsyxopos pd ody and 
"IaOpou péxpe rod LvOiov Sepxecy avrov [rov Nicou| dynos ri» dpxy». Scholl. 
Oed, Col. 1047 Aéyor 8 dy UvOias deras row rov Tvbiov "AmdAAwvos Bopdy 
roy ev tp Mapabam, chev nai rnv Oewpiay Enepmov. ‘Ioropei wept rovrev 
®irdxopos €v 17 Terpamdder . .. ovrws’ drayv 8€ onpeia yernrat mapadedopeva 
év rots lepois, tore amooréAAovar TH» Gewpiay of éx rou yevous, TvOtas re xat 
Andtades, érérepa dy xaOnxn avrois’ Over 8é 6 pavris, Gray pév ta és Aedhois 
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wépsipa yévnra Kai Oewpia wépurnra:, dv Olvdg xa éxaorny nyépay ¢y Ty 
Tlvbig’ ef 8¢ els AnjAov arooté\Acro 7 Gewpia, card Ta wpoeipnpera bin 
& pdvyris eis rd dy Mapadem Andtov, nal ~crw lepooxomia ris pew eis Aedors 
Gewpias, dv rp dv Oivdy Lvbig’ ris d¢ els Anjdov, vy re ev» Mapaber Ania. 
& Schol. Demosth. 19, § 128 @os fy xara ra matpa wépmey TE ’Axd- 
Aan ey re dyon rév UvOiev rovs bewpovs. 
h C. J, A. 2. 550, Delphic decree second century B.c., éwesd} rot 
inov Tov AOnvaiwy ayaydvros ray Lvbaida re "Amdd\Aonm re Lvbip peyado- 
pepas Kat dios rov Oeov nai tas avrocavrov aperas napeyerOn pera ras 
Tlvai8es xai d ras ’Abdvas lépea. 
i Vide general account of Delphic inscriptions concerning the 
Athenian Ov6aides in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, pp. 639-640. 
k C.J. A. 4. 1190°, dedication at Athens of relief with figures of 
Apollo Artemis and Leto and names of Uv6aicrai beneath. 
1 C.J, A. 1. 212 (circ. 428 B.C.) "AméAAwpos Hv6iov 4 axapyn. 


m Strabo, p. 422 (from Ephoros) ’Awd\Awva ry» yay émdvra mpyepoiw 
rovs dvOparous ard re Toy Hudpey Kapwey Kal ray Blew ef Ayre» dpynberra 
éwi Aedqhovs ravrnv idvas tiv dddv 9 viv ’Abnvaios thy Lvésidda wéproveu. 
Herod. 6. 35 ri ipqy dddv ba doxéwy re nal Bowray. Cf. Aesch. 
Eum.9: 
Aurwv 8 Aiwwmy Andiay re xoipada, 
xéAcas én’ ards vaumdpous ras TladAddos, 
és tyvde yaiay ibe Lapyncov & epas. 
wéproves 8 airéy nat oeBifovew peya 
xedevOorowt saides ‘Hdaicrov, x6dva 
aynpepoy tibévres npepwperny. 

For nrv6éxpnoro é€nynrai at Athens: R. 2224. 

n C.J. A. 2. 1388 xaynhopnoacay rp *Andd\Xom Hv UvOaida (first 
century B.C. ). 

7 At Eleusis: £ph. Arch. 1895, p. 99 (inscription third century 
B.C.) €Bddpy iorapévov "ArdAAwm Tvbip alf ... nai... tpawe{ay noopnoa 
t@ Gep. 

1a At Chalkis: vide Geogr. Reg. p. 437. 

#8 At Delos (cf. R. 75): Suidas, s.7. Wvéta nat Ania pact HoAucpare 
roy Sduou rupayvoy vita xai Ania rowcavra dua ev Andy. Vide Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Delos, p. 443. 

°° In Crete: vide Artemis, R. 131% (6 Uoérss in oath of alliance 


between Knossos and Dreros). Cf. C.J. G. 2555 (oath of alliance 
between Priansos and Hierapytna) dpove "AwdAXeva [bier wal Aare xsi 
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Apreuy. Cf. R. 345, 87. Steph. Byz. s. v. Wv6sov rd rddat pecairaroy 
ris €v Kpnry Tépruvos . . . vy @ ’AmdAXwvos lepdv €ort, Eremopolis: Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1885, p. 20 ’ArdAAwm Iurie leparevoas. 

© At Keos (at Iulis): Dittenb. Sy//. 79 orjoa: év te icp rot "AndA- 
Kavos rou Iudov. 

'*' At Paros: C. J. G. add. 2374°, state-decree, ? third century B.c., 
waypayat és rd TvOtov. Sixth-century inscription found there, vide 
Rubensohn, 4¢h. Aliith. 1902, p. 196; Apollo’s temple adjacent to 
‘hat of Asklepios. Ios: see Geogr. Reg. p. 444. 

18 At Amorgos: C. J. G. add. 2264° rap mept roy TWvécor ’Ard\XAwva 
Kopddxwv. Cf. 2264! dvaypawas rd Widiopa eis rd lepdy rot ’AmdAXwvos. 

168 At Sikinos: C. J. G. 24475, third century B.c., lepdy "ArdAXNevos 
rov Ilvétov. 

™ At Thera: C. 2. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 322 1d agiopa bévrov és 
rd lapdy rou ’AmdAAwvos rot THuvbiov. 


765 At Anaphe: vide Artemis, R. 79f. 


1 At Syme: C. J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3, no. 1 lepeis "ArddXevos 
[v6iov, ? second century B. c. 

17 At Telos: 1. 34 ol mpodgavres ray énavoiay éni Sapsoupyot SiAloxov 
AmddXwm IHvbip (list of Mubaicrai). 

18 At Rhodes: 1d. 1. 67 «al leparevoavra Tuyns, xat iepobvrncayra 
[v6aéws. Vide Artemis, R. 102. Ash. Mitth. 1895, p. 227 TAavcov 
‘EreoxAéous ’A@nvatos Ipéfevos "ArdAAom Uvbip. At Lindos: C.J. G. Js. 
Mar. Acg. 1. 786 lepets "ArddNwvos Hvbiov (late period). At Kameiros: 
vide R. 271. 

a At Kos: Rev. d. Et. Grec. 1902, Pp. 90, inscription (fifth century 
B. c.) referring to boundary of temple of Apollo Muéws. Arch. Ans. 
1904, p. 197, inscription containing decree ordering sacrifice to Apollo 
Pythios with Zeus Soter and Nike on account of the defeat of the 
Gauls s.c. 279, out of gratitude for the émaavea of Apollo. 

19 At Thasos: C. J. G. 2161, public decree, 8: 8¢ &» mapa raira efry 
. . » xtAlous orarnpas éperérw iepovs "Ardd\Nom Tq Ivbig. 

70 2? At Chios: Herod. 6. 27 [Xiosw:] mépyaow és Aedots xopoy vennidav 
éxardy. 

7 In Samos: C. /. G. 2248 ’Aya0d3apos rovs inmmxovs orepavous ’AmdA- 
Aeowe Hvdip. Paus. 2. 31, 6 dpxaios [wads] Zapiows "ArddAAwvos Mvdiov. 

173 Tn Bithynia: Steph. Byz. s.v. Wu6cov" wAnaiov rod Acraxnvod xéArov. 
Cf. Plut. Zhes. 26, legend concerning a Pythopolis in Bithynia con- 
necting it with Theseus and the Delphic oracle. vé@sa in Chalkedon: 
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Arch. Epigr. Mitt. Oesterr. 8. 219, inscription of late Roman period 
from Perinthos mentioning Iv@&ta éy Xaprayévvy, “Aria ev Hepivbe, Mvbta 
év UepivOm, NvOca ev Sikimmondva, Wvbia ev Tpwadk:, Tuba ev Xadxaden. 
Cf. coin-type of third century, Brit. Afus. Cat., ‘ Pontus,’ &c., Pl. xxvii. 
12, Apollo seated on netted omphalos holding bow and arrow. 

13 Zeleia in the Troad: Dittenb. Sy//. 113 Ociwa rd Wygiopa es rd 
rou "ArdAXwvos rou Lvéiou rd iepdy (third century B. c.). 

“In Mysia, WvOerods : Steph. Byz. s.z. 

"4a 2 At Thyateira: vide R. 312. 

46 Jonia: C. J. G. 2882 ’Aywvoberns ray peydAwy TvOiov Haneviov. 
Cf. Apollo Mavionos, R. 48%. Tralles: C. J. A. 3. 129 Wvbta év Tpad- 
Aeo (circ. 250 A. D.). Magnesia on the Maiander: Arch. Anz. 1894, 
p- 83, inscription ordering sacrifice to Artemis Leucophryene and 
Apollo Wv6tos as beot épo8aps0 (Delphic oracle encourages worship of 
Artemis Leucophryene there). Miletos, Wi6sa Hanona: Head, His/. 
Num. p. 505. C. I. G. Sep. 1. 49 UWiba (second century a. D.). 
Ephesos: Athenae. 361 c Kpedqgudos ev rois "Edeciwy “Qpas .. . of "Edo 
ipvcarro "Ard\ANwvos rov Ivbiou iepdv emi rp Acpenc. 

16 TIvdémodts in Caria, see Steph. Byz. s.v. Mylasa: Le Bas 415 
iepéws "AndAdwvos Ivdiov, second century B. c. 

1%a Hierapolis in Phrygia, Head, Hist. Num. p. 564, coin-legends 
of imperial period Nvéa and “Acria Tea. 

7 Pamphylia: Roehl, Jnscr. Graec. Ani. 505 "Améd\dova Touriv. 
TvGta at Side and Perge: C. 7. G. Sept. 1. 49. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cal, 
‘ Lycia,’ &c., p. 145, Pl. xxvi. 7, Apollo pouring libation over lighted 
altar; behind him a raven: coin-type fourth century B.c. 0d. p. 158, 
inscription on late coin Huds. 

"8 ? Cilicia: C. 7. dA. 3. 129 Mvbta ev ‘lepordre. 

1” Naukratis: R.52. Alexandria: Head, Hist. Num. p. 719, coin- 
legend, ’AmdédAwv Ivécos (imperial period). 

Philippopolis: see ‘Thrace, Geogr. Reg. p. 433. 

Other oracles of Apollo. 

18 Strab. 813 rots dpxaias padAov fy ey tipy nat 9 parrexn KaOdAov Kai 
Ta xpnornpta, vuvi 8€ GAtywpia xaréyet 1roAAN. 

'*! Phokis. Abai: Herod. 1. 46 [Kpoicos| dmereparo raév pavrnior 
tay re ev “EXAnat cat rou év AiBuy. Scamduyas ddXovs GAA Tous pev és Aed- 
gots tenn, rots 8é és "ABas ras Saxéwv rovs 8¢ &s Awdarny’ of 8¢ tives exep- 
wovro mapa Te Apdidpewy cai sfapa Tpopdnov oi 8¢ ras MiAnains és Bpayxi- 
das. 8. 33 “ABas &Oa fy ipdy ’ArdAXwvos mAovctoy, Onoavpoicl re xai avabr- 


pact moAdoiot KaTecKevacpevoy’ hy 8€ Kai rére xai viv earl ypnornpioy airdh. 
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Steph. Byz. "ABat dds ev rois Doxetow, évOa icpov Andd\dNwvos’ Fu BE rovro 
TO pavreioy mpd rou év AeAgois. Soph. Oecd. Zyr. goo: 
ovxére rov GOcxroy ecps 
yas en’ opdaddy ceBor, 
ovd és roy “ABaor vady 
obde ray "OdAupriay, 
ei py rade xetpddexra 
maow apudoe Bporois. 
182 Thessaly. 
e® At Korope: Nikand. Zherzaca 612: 


kat pupixns Ad{oo véoy mavaxapnea Odpyvoy 

payriw ev ai{noioe yepdopioy 7 ev 'Amd\\wy 

pavroouvas Koporaios €Onxaro nal Oéyw avdpav. 
Schol. 26. Mayor 8€ xal ExvOar pupixivee pavrevoyra EvA@" Kal yap év modXois 
rémos pdBsos payrevoryra.. . Kai év AéoBw 6’ AndAAwv pupixns kdadoy Exe Obey 
xal puptxaios xadeira, Ath. Mitth. 1882, p. 71, inscription found (?) on 
the site of Korope (? first century B. C.) iepéws Kpivevos rod Tappeviwvus pnvds 
"Apeiov Sexarn Kpivoy Tappeviavos ‘Opodtets 6 iepets trou Ards rod ’Axpaiov Kai 
Acovvaddwpos . . . Alode’s 6 orpuryyos rav Mayvytoy xai ol orparnyot AlwXiopy 
Ilayacirns ...'Adets .. . Alodevs nal of vopodudaxes Mevédaos . . . IaAKtos 
kat Meévav8pos ... Kopomaios elmav. éreit ths médews npav xa mpds rovs 
@d2ovs Gents evoeBas Scaxetpevns ovxy ynxiora S€ xal mpds tov "Amdddwva roy 
Koporraiov «at riwons tais éemipaverraras tTipais dia ras evepyecias ras td 
tov beot mpodndovvros buh rou pavreiou kal xara Kowov xal kar’ idiav éxdore 
TeEpt Tav Tpds vyiecay Kat cwrnpiay aynxdyrov, Sixacoy b€ €ort Kai Kada@s E€yov 
Svros apxaiou Tov pavreiov kai mporeripnuevou da mpoydvov, mapaywopévov dé 
cai fevov trEdvov eri ro xpnornpiov mowncacGai twa mpdvoray émipedecrépay 
Thy Wodw TEpi THs KaTa TO pavTHov evKoopias, 8e86x0at rH BovAj Kai ro Snug, 
Gray ovvreAtat Td pavtjoy mopeverOar tov aei iepéa tov "AmdéAXwvos rov elpn- 
pévov bro THs TOAEws Kal Tay oOTpaTnyay Kat vopodpuAdkwy ag’ éxarépas apyns 
€va kat mputavev €va cal tapiay cat roy ypayparéa rou Geov Kai rov mpodnrny, 

. « Grav 8€ mapayivovra of mpoespnyevor emt rd pavreioy nat rHv Buciay 

émireXégwot kata Ta TaTpta Kal KaAdepnowat, 6 ypapparevs Tov beov arodefac Ow 
Tas anoypadas trav BovAopevwr xpnotnpacbnvat Kai rovrwy avaypawas Ta ovd- 
para cis AevKwpa mapaypnua mpobérw td AcUKwpa po TOU vaov Kal cicayéro 
card TO éfns éxaorns avaypapys avaxaXoupevos, ef pn riot TuyKexwpnTat mpo- 
ros eiovevac... xabnobwoay 8 of mpoyeypappevar ev TQ lepp Koopiws év 
€cOnot Aaunpais eorepavwpevar oredavors B8advivors dyvevovres Kai vypovres 
kat atrodexduevot Ta mivdxia mapd rdv pavrevopevov’ Grav 8 cuvredecOy rd 
pavretoy éuBaddvres és ayyeiov xaracppayicdobwoay TH Te TOY OTpaTnyay TOY 
re vopopuAdcoy odpayid dpotws 8€ Kai rH Tov lepéws xal édrwoay péve év ro 
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lepg’ dpa 8¢ +7 Hpépa 6 ypappyarets rov Geol mpovertyxas To ayyeioy Kai éide- 
fas rois mpocipnudvos ras odpayidas avortdre nal... dxaoras arob:ddoGe ra 
wivdxia . . , TOUS xpnopous. 

b ? At Pagasai: Schol. Tzetzes, Hesiod. Scus. 70 “HpaxAei8ns 6 Tov- 
rixds év rq wept xpnornpioy rov év Ilaydoas “AndAdova td Tpodenor 
Bovocba doi. 

Boeotia. 

8 Tegyra near Orchomenos: Plut. Pelop. 16 puxpov tnd ra edn wees 
éoty *Anrdd\XAwvos Teupaiov xa pavyreioy exeAetppevoy ov may roAvy xpdvor, 
GAN’ dypt ray Mydixay fxpale, rivy mpodnreiay "Exexpdrous ¢xovros* ¢vravba 
pvdodoyovar roy Gedy yereoOar’ xal rd pew wAnoioy dpos Andos xadetra: (behind 
the temple two streams called oim¢ and ’EAaia). Plut. De Def. 
. Orac. p. 412 B év pév ody rois Mndixois "Exexpdrous mpodpnrevovros, aveide 
vixny kat xpdros rroNépou rois “EAAnow 6 Oecs. Steph. Byz. s.v. Téyupa ... 
Lhpos 6 Andtos’ rv’ Amdd\Xwvos yeveocy ol pdv ev Avxig, of 8 ev Andrg, of B ev 
Zwornps rns ’Arrixns, ol 8é év Teyupg ris Bowwrias haciv. 

4 Ptodn. 

® Herod. 8. 135 rov Irdov "Amd\XAwvos rd répevos. rovro 8€ rd ipey 
xadéerat pév Lrdov, gore 8¢ OnBaiwy, xéerar b€ Unép ris Koraidos Aipyns spos 
obpei, dyxordrw “Axpaipins médwos, és rovro ro ipdy énei re mapedGeiv rie 
kadedpevov rovroy Miv, ExecOai of trav doray aiperots dy8pas tpeis ard roi 
Kowod, &s amoypaopevous ra Oeomidey Eyedde, kai mpdxa re roy mpdépavry 
BapSdpy yooon xpav ... pdvas d¢ [Miv] Kapin pu» yAdoon xpay. 

b Paus. 4. 32, 5 pact 8€ of OnBaios peddXovons Tis payns évecbai oqguow 
€v Aevxrpos és dda re drooreiAat ypnornpia Kai épyTopévous tov dv AcBadeig 
Gedy. €yerat pév ody cal ra rapa rou "Iopnviay kai rov Urpov, mpds 8é ra &» 
“ABas re xpnoGevra xai ra €y Aeddois. < 


°C. 1. G. Sept. 1. 2729 dvébexe re *amdddove’ tp IIrwiet (very early 
dedication, sixth century B.c.). 1b. 2734 [’Axpakgneterot Epos Irwie 
(fifth century B.c., vide Bull. Corr. Hell. anes Pp. 244). . 

d Bull, Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 243 ’Axpnbuis Etpar Trwip, fourth 
century. 


e Paus. 9. 23, 6 eivar dé "A@duavros kat Oeuorovs maida Tov ake, ap 
ob tp te 'AmdAdom emixdnow nal re Spe rds dvopa eyevero, “Acwos 


ES 






émecw eipnxe. 

fC. 1. G. Sept. 1. 2724 Eipetho dpxovros 'Emuovteiw Kopwve 
"Ardd\A@m Tov rpiroda dveBevay Botwroi, pavrevoapevw T& bee Kai aiodd 
dyabay pavreiav Botwrois (Circ. 300 B.C.). 2724° Botwrd "ArdAXon I C 
kar ray pavreiay ArddAwvos TH IIrwiw. 4155 Ocomeies avéOear th 
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Trios (fourth century B.c.). Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Akraiphiai, p. 436. 
? Oracle given by Ptoan Apollo to the Tanagrati: Demeter, R. 141. 


'86 Oracle of Apollo Ismenios: R. 184. 


® C. 1. G. Sept. 1. 2455 UWrwiov Macros roi "Iopevioe dvéBeav (archaic 
inscription on bronze statuette of warrior). 

b Herod. 8. 134 xat 8) xai és OnSas mpara ws drixero | Mis| rovro pév r@ 
"Iopnvip "Ardd\X\om éypnoato’ gore 8€ xara mep ev OAvpmin ipoice airdb 
xpnornputter Ga. 

¢ Schol. Soph. Ocd. Tyr. 21 fore mapa re “Iopnvp ’AndAdwvos lepdy. 
3d Grou [Sopoxdjjs| pavreia orodg tovro 8é dvri rov Baye ore Bid ray eunv- 
pwy epavrevovro ol iepeis, Ss Gnas PiAdyxopos. 

d Plut. Lys. 29 Aéyerat 8 cai OnBains ind roy TeXomovynotaxdy médepov 
év Iopnvip yevérOar xpnopoy dua tov te mpds Andio paxny cal riy mpos 
‘AXedpr@ raurny éxeivns torepov Ere rpraxooT@ yevoueryny mpounvuovra, "Hy 
S€ rowovros 

’Eoxaruw tepvdako AvKovs xapaceoos Soxevwy 
wal Addov *Opyadidny, dv adwnné obrore Acire. 

e Paus. 9. 10, 2 gore 8€ Adqgos ev defta Trav muddy iepds "ArdAAwvOS™ 
cadeiras 8€ 6 re Adhos Kai 6 Geds “lopnnos, mapappéovrus rov morapouv TavuTy 
rou ‘Iopnviov. mpara per 89 AiBov xara THY Exoddy earw ’AOnva Kai ‘Eppis 
Gvopafcpevos Tpdvact’ moijoat 8€ avrov Decdias, rnv 8€ "AOnvay A€éyeras Zxoras* 
pera b€ 6 vads @xoddunrar’ ro 8€ dyadpa peyébe re ivov rp ev Bpayxidas 
€ori cai Td eidos ovdév Siradpdpws ~xov. doris 8€ ray dyaApdroy rovrwy rd 
érepov ede xai rdv eipyacpevoy erubero, ov peydAn of codia xai To erepov Geaca- 
weve Kavdxou moinua by énicracOa. diadépovos 8€ roodvde’ 6 pév yap ev 
Bpayxidas xadxov, 6 8¢ "Iopnuds dort xédpov. “Eore 8° évravOa dibos &f’ @ 
Mayra act ri Tespeciou xabe{eoOa. Cf. R. 267%. 

f Herod. 5. 59 top d€ xai abrés Kadunia ypdppara év rp ip@ rov *Amdd- 
Awvos Tov ‘Iopyviov éy OnBnor riot Bowwrdy emi rpimoci riot éyxexoNappeva, 
Ta moda dpoia edvra roast ‘Iwrxoicc, 


& Pind. Pyth. 11. 1 


2 ee Xpvoewv es adurov rpirdder 
Onoaupov, oy mepiadd’ eripace Aogias 
"Iopnnov 8 ovipagte, adabéa pavriwy baxop. 
h Paus. 4. 27, 6 (at the foundation of Megalopolis) ’Exapewav8as nat 
of OnBaior Acovic@ kal "AmédrAwn EOvov "lopnvig. 


#6 Apollo Sméédios at Thebes: Paus. 9.11, 7 imép 8€ roy Swppomorjpa 
AMov Boyds dor "AmdddAwvos ErrixAnow Trodiov, memroinra 8é dro ris Téppas 
rév iepeiwy® pavrenn 8€ xabéornxevy avrobe amd KAnddvev, 7 87 Kat Zpupvatas 
padtora ‘EXAnvev xpwopevors oida® gore yap xat Zpvpvaios Unép ryv wddup 


FARNELL. Vv Dd 
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ata TO exros Tou reixous KAn8dvey iepdv. (Cf. Aristid. 1, p. 754 (Dind.) 
Trois pev ras KAnddvos Bwpois mpooidvres Bovdoiped dy ws etpnudrar’ axoves). 
Pind. O/. 6. 65 (at Olympia): 
év6a of arace Gncavpoy didupoy 
uavroouvas, réxa ev Gheovay axove 
Wevdder dyvecror. 
™7 Oracle at Eutresis: Steph. Byz. s.v. Edrpnouw’ copy [Botwrias, 
... ketras 8€ rapa Thy dddy Thy ex Ceomay eis TAarads awdyovoay . . . ag’ 
ov ’AwdA\wy Evrpnoirns: nai iepdy avrod cal pavreiov évdofdéraroy. Cf. 
dedication, second century B.c., found at Eutresis, Evrpecrsdsetes "AwdA- 
hom, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 43° 
“8 At Hysiai near Plataea: Paus. 9. 2, 1 viv én ey rois épemios rar 
‘Youdy vads cor "AmdAXwvos jyulepyos cai dpéap iepdv’ mdAas 3€ ex row dpea- 
Tos xara Tov Bowray Adyoy épavrevoyro wivovres. 
19 In Euboea: Strab. 445 ‘OpoBlas év @ pavreioy fy dyevdéoraroy 7» 
d¢ pavreioy rov Teduvourriov "AndAXwvos. 


' In Epiros: Ael. Wat. Anim. 11. 2 Ovovor 8€ nai GAws of "Haecperat 
rp Amdd\Xwm Kai avrol Kai wav door ray Léveow éwidnpdy ears, Kai roure 87 Thr 
peyiorny eoprny ayovcs pias nu€pas rou Erovs cepyny te Kat peyadompenn. for 
8€ dverov Tq Beg dAcos, nai Exes KuKA@ wepiBodor, Kai évdoy elot Spdxovres, cai 
rou Geov dOvppa ovroi ye. 7 rotvuy idpea, yurn mapbevos, wapect pédvn, wai 
rpopny rots Spdxovor Kopifer. A€yorra: 8€ dpa ind roy "Hwetpwrav Exyovo 
rou év AeAgois LvOavos eivat. ay pév ody obroe mapeAOovcay ray lépeay 
mpoonvas Oedowvra: cai ras rpodas mpobupos AdBwo, eVOeverdy re Uwodnow 
Gpodoyourrat xai éros avocor. cay d€ éxmAngwor péy alrny, un AdBwor 8é doa 
Gpéyes pecdiypara, ravayria ray mpoetpnueroy of pep pavrevorvra, of & 
eAri{ouce. 

1" Oracle of Apollo Avxeos at Argos: vide R. 7/. 

2 In Lesbos: Schol. Aristoph. Wud. 144 & AéoBe Naraiov ’AndAdeves 
6 xpnopds Sobcis MeéAom, airovyros avrév dvdOnpa rov Oeov Thy dpva rhy xpvo7, 
érepa mapéxovrt Keyundta ‘5 Bovropar dds, py Bidov 8 & wy Gédrw.’ hepa & 
Tov xpnopoy ruvTov ‘Avrucdeidns ev rois vdorots. 

8 2?In Crete: Anton. Liber. 25 |ioropet Nixav8pos érepotoupevoy & cai 
Kdpivva érepoiwy a'| érei 3€ Aoviar GAny EAaBe Aowsds Kai woddoi areOyqccor, 
Gewpovs anéore:hay mapa tov "AmdANwva rov Topriumoy’ wai avrois eimer 6 beds 
itdooaa ba dvo rovs eprovvious Ceovs’ Eby 8€ Katanavoew avrovs Thy pyr «i 
dv0 dvoiy éxovoa mapbéros Gipara yévouro, Cf. R. 159. 

Asia Minor. 

4 ? At Chalkedon: C. J, G. 3794, inscription from Chalkedon, pre- 
Roman period, spopnrns *Adavaiwy "Azo\Nopdvfens'. Head, Hist. Num. 
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). 438, coin, circ. 280-270 B.c., with type of ‘ Apollo naked, seated 
yn omphalos.’ Lucian, Pseudomant. 10 rov "Andddwvos €v rep iepp drep 
ipyasdrardy €ort Tois XaAxndoviors. 


18 Near Parion in the plain of Adrasteia, shrine and oracle: vide 
Artemis, R. 79). 

16 At Zeleia on Mount Ida: Strab. 588 ro 8é pavreiov év “A8pacreia 
‘EerelpOn, xabanep xai rd ev Zedeig. Cf. R. 173. 

17 At Gruneion near Myrina: Strab. 622 moAixmoy Mupwatav Tpvnov cai 
epoy "AmdAXwvos Kat pavretov apyxatoy Kai vews moAdvreAns AiBov Aevxov. (Cf. 
tekataios, Miller, 7. G. H. 211.) Paus. 1. 21, 7 év Ipuvelp, ty6a 
AwdANwvos xdAXcorov dAcos 8év8pwv Kal nu€pwv Kai doa TaY axdpruv copis 
rapéxerai ria #) Oéas Horns. Serv. Verg. Eci. 6. 72 Varro ait vincla 
letrahi solita ... qui intrarunt in Apollinis Grynaei lucum et fixa 
iboribus. In quo loco aliquando Calchas et Mopsus dicuntur de 
eritia divinandi inter se habuisse certamen. Head, Hs/. Num. p. 481, 
‘oin-type of Apollo with lustral branch and omphalos. 


1% Near Magnesia on the Maiander: Livy 38. 12-13 Transgressi 
faeandrum ad Hieran Comen pervenerunt: fanum ibi augustum: 
\pollinis et oraculum: sortes versibus haud inconditis dare vates 
icuntur. 

#9 At Klaros near Kolophon: vide Artemis, R. 7944. 

® Paus. 7. 5, 4 dvo [lepa] ove efeipyacpueva "ArédAwvos, rd re ev Bpayyi- 
as ths MiAnoias cai €v KAdp@ ty KoAdopaviwr. 

b Jd. 7. 3, 1 Kodopadmnor rd pev indy év KAdp@ xai ro payreiov éx madkao- 
drov yeveoOar vopifovew* éxdvrev be eri ray yay Kapay aduxeoba haciv és 
uryy mp@rous Tov ‘EAAnvixov Kpnras. | 

¢ Strab. p. 642 7 Kododav wddts “Iortny xai ro mpo airs GAcos "AmdA- 
wyos, €y @ kal pavreioy hy madacv (Meineke, corr. ¢ort). 

d Bergk, Anacreontea 11: 

oi 8€ KAdpou map 6x6as 

Aadmnspoo doiBov 

AdAoy movres Udwp 

pepnvores Boworr. : 

e Jambl. De Afyst. 3. 11 of 8€ Uep médvres nabinep 6 ev Kodopan 
ipevs rou Kdapiou ... of 8€ €£ Uddrwr drufcpevor xabamep ai év Bpayyidas 
popnrives . . . rd dy ev Kodobam pavreiov . . . eivar yap myyny ey oixp Kara- 
cig wal dn’ abris mei rov mpopyrny .. . &v Ti0t Taxrais vue, lepouvpyiar 
OAAGY yevonerwy mpdrepov mudvra xpnopmdeiv, ovKET Spmpevoy Trois mapover 
fapois . . . Kat Mpo TOU Mivew OvUTWS doiTE’ THY Huepuy GANY Kai viKTGa Kal ev 

Dd2 
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lepois rroty aBaras te wAnOa Kal éavrov dvaxexwpnkery apxdpevos érOovo.ws, 
Cf. Dionysos, R. 414. 

f Plin. 2, § 232 Colophone in Apollinis Clarii specu lacuna est cuius 
potu mira redduntur oracula, bibentium breviore vita. 

& Tac. Ann. 2. 54 non femina illic, ut apud Delphos, sed certis 
e familiis et ferme Mileto accitus sacerdos numerum modo consultan- 
tium et nomina audit ; tum in specum degressus, hausta fontis arcani 
aqua, ignarus plerumque litterarum et carminum, edit responsa versi- 
bus compositis super rebus quas quis mente concepit. Et ferebatur 
Germanico per ambages, ut mos oraculis, maturum exitium cecinisse. 

bh Ael. Nat. Anim. 10. 49 idle 8¢ nat év 17 KAdp@ rév Atos xat Anrois 
rip@ow of KAdptos xai may ro ‘EAAnmxcy. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 4. 2, 8 soo 
oot TO ev Acdghois iepov ; mov 6 Hudtos ; 6 KAdpeos ; rou nai 6 Awdeovaios ; 

i Ov. Fast. 1. 19 

Pagina iudicium docti subitura movetur 
Principis, ut Clario missa legenda Deo. 

k Macrob. Sa/. 1. 18, rg Consultus Apollo Clarius quis Deorum 

habendus sit qui vocatur Iao ita effatus est 

dpateo roy maytrwy vraroy Gedy Eupev “lac, 

xeipars pev st *Aibnv, Alia 8 elapos dpyopevaco, 

"HeAXiov 8€ Oepevs, perommpov 8 dBpoy “law. 
Huius oraculi vim, numinis nominisque interpretationem. . . exsecutus 
est Cornelius Labeo in libro cui titulus est de Oraculo Apollinis 
Clarii. 

' C.L.L£. 3. 2880, inscription found at Corinium in Dalmatia: Dis 
Deabusque secundum interpretationem Clarii Apollinis. 0. inscrip- 
tion in Museum at Newcastle almost identical. 

m Tripod on fourth and third century coins of Kolophon, with head 
of Apollo KAdpeos, Head, Hist. Num. 493. 

n Lucian, Alxand. § 29 eidms 8€ rovs év Kdpep xat A:idipos xal Maddy 
kat avrovs ev8oxipouvras éni TH Gpoia pavrexy ravTp. 

© At Corinth: Paus. 2. 2, 8 ’AndAAow érixAnow Kddpios éort. 

7 At Didyma or Branchidai near Miletos: vide R. 58, 1998, 185°, 
2734, 

® Herod. 6. 19 ipoy 8€ rd ev Acduporor 6 wnds TE Kal Td xpnoTHptoy ovAN- 
Gevra evenipmparo. 

b Id. 1. 157 [€v Bpayxidgor] fy yap aird& pavriioy éx madaov iBpupevor, 
T@ "loves re mavres kai Alohées éwOeray ypéerOat. 


© Paus. 7. 2, 4 rd de icpay ro ev ABupors rou ’ArdAAwpos al 1d payreidy 
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dorw dpxaérepoy xara thy “lavoy écoixnrw. 5. 13, 11 eave 8€ Kai ep 


Adupos roav MAngiov Bapds, éroinOn 8€ ind “Hpaxdéous rou OnBaiov, xaba of 
MaAnoros A€yovow, awe rév lepeiwov rov aipzaros, 

d Steph. Byz. s.v. Aidupa’ rhros cai payreiov MiAnrou dquepwpevor Adi 
«ai "Amd\don. 


e Strab. p. 634 pera 7rd oceidtoy rd MiAnuioy éfns cori ro payreiov Tov 
Asdupews *Amd\Awvos rd €v Bpayyxidas dvaBavrs Goov oxrwxaidexa cradious’ 
<verpnoOn 8 Und Bepfou .. . vorepoy 8 of MaAnotos péyioroy veay ray mdvrwy 
xarecxevacay deuce 8€ xwpis dpodis dia rd péyebos® xapuns youw xaro.xiap 
4 rou onxov mepiBodos dédexras xai GAcos yrds re Kai exrds moAuredes. GAAor 
8€ onxoi rd pavyretoy cai ra iepd cuvexovce. 

f Konon 44 avros rdére Bpdyxos mpovornxe: rou re lepov wal rov pavreiov 
.. . mouetras 8€ adrov [maida] 6 Bpdyxos xai dyyedov rey pavyrevparev, Eiayye- 
Aoy cvoydoas’ ovros nAnoas ro Bpdyxou pavreioy éfedé~aro, nai dpyn yevous 
EvayyeAdav mapa Manolos é¢yévero. Cf. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zhed. 8. 
198 (from Varro) Templum ei (Brancho) factum est, quod Branchiadon 
nominatur. Et Apollini et filio pariter consecrata sunt templa, quae 
ab osculo Branchi sive certamine puerorum Philesia nuncupantur. 
Cf. R. 58. 

& Euseb. Pracp. Ev. 5. 16 (from Porphyry’s mepi ris ee doyiwv 
iroao¢gias) : 

pupa péy yains payrnia Oéoxeda vat 
€Brve6n, mryai te cat doOpara 8unevra: 


poump 3 nedip daeceuBpéry eicér’ éaow 

év Adipov yuddas Muxadniov évbeov vdwp, 
Tv6avés +r dvd méfay tmai Uapydaowoy ainus, 

Kai xpavan KAapin, rpnxd ordua poBddos oudijs. 

h Jambl. de Afyst. 3. 11 Kat py tye ev Bpayxidas yur xpnoppdis, cire 
PaB8ov €xovea THy mpwrws Urd Geov ruds mapddobeicay, mAnpovTa ris Oeias 
avyrs, etre émi dfwvos xaOnpévn mpodréyes rd péAdop, cire rovs mddas fh xpaome- 
ddy re réyyovca r@ Vdatt, f ee rov Vdaros arpopevn Séxeras roy Gedy, €£ 
dravrer rovrwy emrndcia mapacKevafouern mpos thy vmodoxny eEwber avrov 
peradapBavet. 

i Strab. p. 814 (at the oracle-shrine of Ammon) eiya: 8 ody Somep ev 
Aerdois xat Bpayxidas ras drodecrices da Adywr, GAAG vevpacs Kai cupS6- 
Aow Td wAdoy .. . mpoorpaypdet 8€ rovraw 6 KaddraGevns Sts rod "AwddAwvos 
cd ev Bpayyidas pavretoy éxdeAourdros, €£ Grov ro lepdy umd tev Bpayy:dav 
GeavAnro ent Répfov mepoicavrwy, exdeAourvias 8€ nai ris Kpnyns, tdre 4 TE 
xpnvn avdcya kat pavreia moAda of MaAncioy mpéeoBets xopicaey eis Méugw 
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mepi ris ex Aus yereoews Tou "Adeaidpru kai rHs evopens mepi “ApBnda 
viens, «1A. 

k Dittenb. Sy//. 391 (oracle consulted by the Milesians in the fourth 
century B.C.) a 3¢ dy 6 feds Gecrioy, of pév Oeompdra cicayyeiAdraca» eis 
éxxAnciay, 6 3¢ dq0s dcovoas BovAcvodabe Orws ravra mpayOnoerat axodovdes 
ti rou Ceov oupBovd7. 

1 C. /. G. 2852, donations of Seleukos II to Apollo Didymaios: cf. 
2855. Most inscriptions from Branchidai dated émi oreharynpdpov roi 
dciva and mpodnrevovros rou deiva, C.J. G. 2881 spoparns cat Korapyns 
nai madw aywvoberns tay peyddor Ardupeioy . .. Barrevs (Roman period). 
2868 raidwy xoprycs . . . avAnrns. 

m Diod. Sic. 19. 90 é» Bpayxidas atrov. ypnornpin{opevov rov Geor 
mpovayopevoat SeAevxov Bacidéa, 

n Paus. 1. 16, 3 ZeAevads €or 6 MiAnoios rov yadxouw xaramepwas 
’ArcAXova €s Bpayxidas, dvaxopsoOerra és "ExSarava ra Mndica ind Zépfov. 


o Plin. 5. 112 oppidum oraculum Branchidarum appellatum nunc 
Didymaei Apollinis. Tac. Azm. 3. 63 propiora Sardianos; Alexandri 
victoris id donum. Neque minus Milesios Dareo rege niti. Sed 
cultus numinum utrisque Dianam aut Apollinem venerandi. 


P Conon 33 pexpt viv xpnornpioy ‘E\Anucav Sv toper pera SeAgois 
Kpatiarov dpodoyeiras TO rey Byayxdor. 

a Julian, Lpis/. 62 cnednmep cipi xara peév rd drpia peyas dpyeepers, 
ZAaxov b¢ voy Kai rou Advupaiov. 


T Ta Acdupea, games at Miletos: Head, A/sst. Mum. p. 505. 


#1 Oracle at Patara in Lycia: Herod. 1. 182 ev Hardpown ris Avains 7 
mpdpavtis Tou Geov, émeay yernrac’ ov yap dp aie dort xpnoTnptoy avrdht' éwedy 
8 yernrat, rove dv ovyxaraxAnierat Tas weras Eow ev ro wn. Vide R. 108. 
Max. Tyr. Diss. 14. 1 “Iwva év KAdpp f Avacov ev ZavOy, i} Boswrdv ev 
"Iopnviov, rovrovs Gmavras ob Oavpdles te Satpovip donpepar ovyytyvopevous. 
Coin-type of Patara showing ‘ Apollo Patareus, standing between the 
omphalos, on which is perched a crow, and the tripod round which the 
serpent twines’: Head, //ts¢. Num. p. 578. 


92 Pp At Telmessos ?in Caria: Herod. 1. 78 abrixa 8¢ émepae [Kpoioos] 
Jeonpirous és tay efnyntéwy TeApnocéwy. Head, Hist. Num. p. 5 32, coin- 
type of Telmessos, ? Carian or Lycian, third century B.c., Apollo on 
omphalos holding arrow. Hell. Journ. 1896 (Carian inscription), 
P- 234 amooreitavros Hocedeviov xpnoapérvov Te ‘AmdAAom . . . Expnow 
6 Beds Ever Bar Aciov Kai Gpewor avrois avxopevars Kai Tip@ow xaBarrep Kai oi 
mpdyova, Aia Tlarpwov kai ‘A\ndAdova TeAepecoov peséovra cai Moipas xai 
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Gemv Myrepa. . .. 1. 36 ty 8€ Seurepa [pnvis ‘Eppatmvos| Ove Au Harpy 
xpwov cal "ArdAAwu TeAcperoou pedéovr: xptov kat Moipas xptdy nat Oeay 
Mnrpi atya. 


03 At Kvaveas in Lycia: Paus. 7. 21, 13 Kuaped» 3¢ ray mpds Aveia 
mAnowitara ypnotnpov ‘Amdd\Awvds eors Oupféws, mapexerar 8¢€ Vdwp To mpos 
rais Kvaveas €ow éendévra tua és thy mnyyy Gpuoiws mavra Groca bede 
Geaoacba. 


2 At Sura: Steph. Byz. s.v. Sodpa’ pavreioy Avaias, mepi ad MoAvyappes 
gnaw dv Avuxiaxois ‘drov viv ppéap badrdoons rémos Touptos xadovperos.’ 
Plut. De Solert, Anim. p. 976 C sepi Zovpav ruvOavopas xaopny ev ry Auxia 
HedAov peraty cal Mupwv, xabeCopevous em’ iyOvow, aorep olwvois, dcapavrev- 
exOat réxvn tiv Kai Adyo Actes cal Guyds cai Siwm~es éemoxomovvras. Ael. 
Nat. Anim. 12. 1 Mupéwy rev év Avxig xddmos éori Kal eyes myyqy, Kal 
évravOa veos "Ardd\Awvds €or, cai d ravde rov Geou iepers xpéa pdoyxea diaonei- 
pec tov To Oem reOuvpevar, dphot re vi iyOves aOpdot mpoovéovar, Kai Trav Kpeav 
éaGiovow ota 8yrov xadovpevor Satrupdves. Kai yalpovow of Ovcavres, nal rv 
rourwy daira morcvovow eival odiow Srrav ayabny, cai Aeyoucw tewy eivat 
rov Oeov, didre of iyOves everAncOnoav trav xpeav. ef d3€ rais ovpais aura ¢s 
THY ynv exBadotey Sowep ovv aripacavres cat pvoapa xpivayres, rouro 8) Tov 
Oeov pps eivat meniotevrat. ‘yvwpi{ovar dé kai rnv rob iepéws horny of ixdves, 
cai Umaxovoavres prev evgpaivover os obs xéxAnvrat, Tovvarvrioy 8 Spacavres 
Avrovar, Ci. L. G. 4303% * ’AmdAAwm Sovpiw (dedications of Roman 
period). Cf. Plin. VW. H. 31.18 fons Limyrae transire solet in loca 
vicina portendens aliquid mirumque quod cum piscibus transit: responsa 
ab his petunt incolae cibo quem rapiunt adnuentes: si vero eventum 
negent, caudis abigunt. Cf. inscription on imperial coin of Limyra, 
Aupupéwv xpnopss, Brit. Aus. Cat., ‘Lycia,’ Pl. xiii. 7, 9 (head of 
Apollo on coins of Limyra second century B.c. /é. 3-6). 


765 In Cilicia: Diod. Sic. (p. 519) Excerp. 32. 1 "Ade~avdpov... 
xpnomptafopevoy xara thy Kiixiay evOa gaciv “AndAAwves Laprndoviov iepov 
eva. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Lycaonia,’ &c., p. li, fourth-century coins 
of Holmi, with type of Apollo Sarpedonios: the same on coins of 
Seleukia. 6. p. lxiv. 


* At Daphne near Antioch: Ammian. Marcell. 22. 12 lulianus 
venas fatidicas Castalii recludere cogitans fontis, quem obstruxisse 
Caesar dicitur Hadrianus mole saxorum ingenti, veritus ne, ut ipse 
praecinentibus aquis capesscndam rempublicam comperit, etiam alli 
similia docerentur. 


207 2? At Hybla in Sicily: Athenae. p. 672 E trav Kapav 8erodapovig 


, x, a a a - - o > @& 
meptaxebevray, emt TO pavreioy Tov Oeov mapayevopevwy eis “Y Bday. 
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“a At Leuke Akte in Libya: Stad. Alar. Aeg. § 14 iepov "Andd- 
Awyos, exionpoy ypnornpioy kai Ddwp exes Tapa TO iepdy. 

Apollo as god of healing: vide R. 221%4. Geogr. Reg. 5.7. 
Laconia (Boiai), p. 441. Cf. Athena, R. 65. 


5a Tata [Tamjwv, Hatwy, Hatwros. Schol. Hom. Od. 4.232 Damjer 
iarpos Gewy, avy 6 airés re "Amdéd\Awm, GANA KexwpiTpucvos’ apa pévTos Tois 
vewrépows 6 auros vopiferas eivat’ cai ‘Hoio8os paprus dott tov Erepoy eivat ov 
Llanova rov ‘AmdAXwros A€ywr’ €f py "AwdAAwv PoiBos trex Bavaro cawca 
f xat Tasnoy os drdvrey pdappaxa oi8ev, Schol. Aristoph. Plt. 636 Naas 
wey vpvos coriy eis "AmdAAwva emi mavoet Aowpov dodpevos, GANG Kai éxt maven 
nodépov. Et. Magn. p. 131, 38 év rois mataot, péAdovres drome. 
Proc]. Chrestomath. (Gaisford, p. 381) ro madacdv i8iws arevépero 5 Tasay 
rp "Awdddwm cat 77 “Apréuds emi xatamavoe Aowdy Kai viowy gddpevos. 
Cf. R. 98. Plut. p. 745 B rovs iarpots *AmdAAwm Matas ypopdvous raya. 


b Taw» at Athens: C. /. A. 1. 210 ‘AmdAd@vos Tarévos (temple 
accounts, circ. 428 B. C.). 


e At Oropos: Paus. 1. 34, 3 "Qpwrios v.ds ré dorw ’Auguapdov... 
mapéxerat Se 6 Bwopwos pépn’ ro pev “HpaxAcors xai Aids xal "AnmddAAXwves €or 
Naevos. Cf. Athena, R. 111. 


d At Selinus: C. J. G. Sze. [/. 260 ’AméAXwvos TMatavos *ABavaias (fifth 
century B. C.). 


e In Lydia: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887, p. 94 icpets yerdperos ‘Papns 
’Ardd\Awre [aca (first century B. c.). 


20 Dedications at Epidauros, ’AmdAAwm "AceAnmp (? = "Addon cal 
*"AoxAnmup,, Cavvad. Foutlles 20, 24, 112, 132. Eph. Arch. 1884, 
p. 26 'ArddAAwrs cat "AceAnm@p ovyyvapoow 6 lepe’s ‘EXixdv. Collitz, Dal. 
Insch. 3301 Irpdrav Grovis 'Apyeion rove vidvs ‘Andon *AckAanup ebydy 
... Apyeios eroincay. Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Epidauros, p. 440. 


210 Apollo "Axéotos: Paus. 6. 24, 6 "Hrelos ev rq traldpp ris dyopas 
ra émaveatratra vads eort Kat dyadpa ’AmdAXovos "Axeciou’ onpaivor 3 dy rd 
Svopa ovdey re dAAowoy f) 6 Kadovpevos "AXekixuxos tro "Abnvaiwy. 


211 Apollo ’Adegfixaxos: vide R. 48%, 98. Paus. 1. 3, 4 (at Athens) 
mpo 8€ rod ved [rou Tarpaov ’ArddAwvos| rov yey Aewxadpns, dv 3é xadovow 
"Ade€ixaxoy Kadauis éroinge, 1d S€ Gvopa ro Oep yevécbat Aéyovow Gri THY 
Aotuadn chic vdcor pov to Ledorovyncioy roreum mélovocay xara pavrevpa 
énavoev ex Aeddhav. Cf. Paus. 10. 11, 5 KAewvaio: 8€ émécOnoay pév xara 
76 avro ‘AGnvaios umd yvdcov tis Aaipwwsous, kata b€ pdvrevpa ex Aeddav 
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€6veay tpayoy avicxovrs ert te HAiw, Kai, evpayro yap Avoww Tov KaKov, Tpayov 
XaAKovy droméurovet Te Addon. 


72 ? Aedinos, private dedication at Athens: C. J. A. 3. 138 Toyo 
Syteias Aehwi (circ. 100 A. D.). 


3 Apollo "Emtxovpios at Phigaleia (cf. R. 103): Paus. 8. 41, 7 év 8 
Te ailT> xapiow ré dort Kadovpevoy Bacua cai 6 vads rov ’AndAXwvos Tov 
"Emuxovupiou, Aidov xai avrés cai 6 dpoos... rd 8¢ Svoua éyévero TH AmdAAwn 
émxoupnoayrs énxi vow Aopwder. Pat Lykosura: see Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Arcadia, p. 441. 


74 Apollo "Iarpés: Lycoph. Cass. 1207: 
xpnopois ‘larpou Aeviov Teppvbéus. 


Aristoph. Av. 585: 
«6 3 y “AnddAav iarpdés y' dv lacbw* purbopope: 8¢. 

In Apollonia Pontica: Dumont, A/élanges @ Arch. p. 459, n. 111, 0.7 
xricas THY moAw pera THY Exrr@cw...’AmdAAwve "Inrpp. Cf. inscription on 
two coins (proved to belong to Apollonia) ’ArdAAwpos 'Iarpod, Jahrb. d. 
d. Inst. 1898, p. 169. In Olbia: Latyschev, Jascr. Or. Sept. Pont, Eux. 
I. 93 "O[APtoroAirys] "AwdAXom 'I[nrpp-? Jd. 2. 6, near Pantikapaion, 
LrparoxAns trép marpos Tov €avrov .. . lepnoapevov 'Amdd\Awn "Inrp@ aveOnxer 
Aeixevos apxovros Boondpov. Cf. id. 10, 15. Near Phanagoria: 
id. 2. 348. 


715 Apollo Kédpudes in Messenia: Paus. 4. 34, 7 éx Kopapys d€ ws 
GySonxovra oradiovs mpoedOdvrs "AmddAd@vds eorw iepdy mpds Oaraooy Tipas 
éxov? dpxararéy re yap Adym rE Meconvieoy dori, cai voonuara 6 Geos 
larac’ §=Kédpudov 8€ "AmdAXwva ovopafovar’ rovro pev 8 §davoy, rov 
"Apye@ra 8€ xadxovy eori ro dyadpa’ avabeivar 8€ acs ros év ry ’Apyot 
adevoravras. 


16 Apollo Madedras. (Steph. Byz. s.v. Madteds’ médis éravupos trav 
MaXtéwv . . . Zor kat Madtaxds xéArros, A€yerar al Madearns.) 


® ? At Athens: £pA. Arch. 1884, p. 83, inscription, ? circ. 400 B.C. 
on three ‘stone fragments, ’AcxAymov* Maydovos' ’ArdAX\@vos MaXedrov. 
In the Peiraeus: ph. Arch. 1885, p. 87, inscription found near 
Zea :—Oecoi* xata rade mpobverGat Madedry mémaya rpia, "Amdé\Xwve wérava 
rpia, ‘Eppy mémava rpia, “lacot ménava tpia, Uavaxeig mémava tpia, vow 
sénava Tpia, kuvryérats némava rpia, . . . EvOvdnpos ’EXevoistos lepeds "AoKdn- 
miov Tas otnAas avébyxe tas mpos rois Bwpois vy ais ra mémava mparos 
éfexacaro, & xp mpodverOa (? fourth century B.c.). 
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b At Trikka in Thessaly: ph. Arch. 1885, p. 70, Isyllos-Inscr. 
]. 26: 
mpwros Mados €revéev "ArdAAwvos Madeira 
Bopdy cai bucias iyAdicey répercs. 
ode xe Gecoadias ev Tpixxy mecpabeins 
eis Gdvrov xaraBas *AcKkAnmov, ef py eh ayvov 
mparov And\\wvos Bwpot Ovoas Madedra. 

¢ Epidauros: 7d. 1. 1 “IovAAos Zwxparevs "Emdavpsios aveOnxe 'Arod\an 
Makedra kai Aoxdame (? fourth century B.c.). Cf. Demeter, R. 36. 
Paus. 2. 27, 7 "Opn & eoriy inp 1d dAgos ro re TirOtov. eal €repow cvopale- 
pevov Kuvopriov, Madedrov d¢ "AndAAwvos lepoy ev aire. rovro pev dy Tar 
apxaiwy. ra dé dAda Goa mepi rd lepdy rou Madedrov xai €Auvtpoy xpyyns és 6 
7d Udeop ovdrA€yerai aioe rd éx Tov Geoi, "Avrwvivos cal ravra 'Emdavpios 
éroince. Cf. § 6 ’Avrwvivos dip ris aovyxAntrou Bovdns ef nav... 
éroinge nat ‘Yyeig vady Kal "AoxAnmup xai AmddAore érixAnow Alyurrios. 
Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 149, inscription of late period, ‘AméAAwv Madearg 
Lwrhpe 6 iepets Ouoydms. Cf. 25. p. 23'7 Te8. KAavd... .’AmdAXwm Madeare 
cai owrnpt AokAnmia. Cf. 1b. 1899, p. 19. 

d Sparta: Paus. 3.12, 8 Aaxedatpoviow S€ gore pév "AmddAX@vos ’Axpeira 
Bopos, €or: 3° erovopalcpevoy Pioymroy lepov Pst "AmdAXNewy 8 iép ard idpv- 
rat Madedrns. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia, p. 441 (Malea). 

© Selinus east of Sparta: Ash. Mitth. 1878, pl. i, p. 17 Kappos 
(? XapsAos, SO Roehl, /. G. A. 5'7) avéOnxe rp Madedrat, inscription on 
bronze figure of warrior of Peloponnesian style, sixth century B. c. 


f ? At Prasiai, on east coast of Laconia: dedication found in the 
vicinity, small bronze goat with inscription Madeara, Roehl, /. G.A. 89. 


& Thera: C. Lf. G. Inscr. Mar. Aeg. 3. 372 "AréANovos Madedra 
Xacpermeéav, fourth century B.C. 


"7 Apollo Aoipios: Macrob. 1. 17, 15 Lindii colunt Apollinem 
Aoiuswov, hoc cognomine finita pestilentia nuncupatum. Eadem opinio 
sospitalis et medici dei in nostris quoque sacris fovetur. Namque 
Virgines Vestales ita indigitant ‘ Apollo Medice, Apollo Paean.’ 


718 Apollo OtAws at Rhodes (? at Athens also): vide Artemis, R. 792, 
102. At Miletos and Delos: Strab. 635 OfAtov ’"ArddAAwva xadovoi ria 
kai MiAnowot kat Androl, vloy UytagTiKdy Kat Taswixdy. 


719 Apollo Sernp in Ambrakia: vide R. 133%, 154. At Athens: vide 
Zeus, R. 87. At Epidauros: vide supra, R. 216¢ At Ios: Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 136, no. 57 lepeis Swrypos *AmdAAwvos (Roman 
period). With Zeus Soter at Eumeneia in Phrygia: Zeus, R. 128¥. 
Cf. Zeus, R. 128P. 
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*0 Apollo ‘Ymeprededrms in Laconia: ph. Arch. 1884, p. 81, in- 
scription on bronze bands found in Laconia, near Epidauros-Limera 
and Asopos, Zwodpw» mupoddpos "Ard\dwvos “Yreprededrov "Emédavpws. 
Cf. inscriptions in Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 4537-4549. Eph. Arch. 
1900, pp. 155-158 [decrees of 6 8auos ray Koruprarav| avabévrw eis rd 
iepov rov ‘AmdAAwros Tov ‘Ywepredeara. Paus. 3. 22, 10 gore 8 ev rn y7 
raury cat lepdy "AuxAnmiov oratia anéxoy as wevrnxovra "Acwrov’ rd 8¢ ywpioy 
évOa ro 'AckAntuioy ‘Yrepredearoy dvopdfovct. 

*1 Apollo with Asklepios: cf. R. 274,161, 20y. Geogr. Reg.s.v. 
Achaia (Aegira), p. 442. 

® At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 5 ‘AcxAnmovt Tatdds iepdv’ rovrou per 
39 rd dyadpa dpbdv meroinras myxvaiov padiora, ‘ArdAdwvos 8 €v Opdva KiOn- 
rat modmy &£ ove arodéov peyebos. 

b At Kos: Arch. Anz. 1903, p. 10, inscription on base of statue 
found on site of temple of Asklepios, igpeca "AcxAamiot “Ypeias "Hmidvas 
"AmdAAwvos AaXiou Aarovs BarwWéws Evpevous. 


c¢ At Rhodes: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 139, third century B.c., 
inscription of ré xowdy ray épamorav Mentioning rd répevos rov 'AcKAamov 
Kat rou ‘Amd\Awvos cai ras Adpodiras, 

d Kyzikos: Hell. Journ. 1903, p. 89, joint-temple. 

©? At Syracuse: Cic. Verr. 2. 4, 127 signum Paeanis ex aede 
Aesculapii, praeclare factum, sacrum et religiosum, non sustulisti? ... 
atque ille Paean sacrificiis anniversariis simul cum Aesculapio apud 
illos colebatur. 

f Agrigentum: 73. § 93 Agrigenti nonne eiusdem P. Scipionis 
monumentum, signum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cuius in femine literulis 
minutis argenteis nomen Myronis erat inscriptum, ex Aesculapii 
religiosissimo fano sustulisti ? 


22 The god of purification : vide R. 1. 


® Achilles purified in Lesbos by Apollo Artemis and Leto: vide 
Artemis, R. 79°. 


b Apolline purification of Orestes and Theseus at Troezen: vide 
R. 273°. 


© Schol. Arist. Pax 1071 Gedropmos év ty 8 rev Didurmeav GAda re 
woXXa epi rovrov Tov Baxwos ioropet mapadoga cai ort more ray Aaxedaipo- 
vioy tas yuraixas paveicas éxaOnpe, Anmdd\Awves rovrots Tovroy xaOuprny doves. 
Cf. Paus. 2. 7, 8, at Sikyon, 6 vads [rod "AmédAwvos| gots pev ev ty viv 
ayopa, Td 8€ €£ apxns A€yovow avroy imo Tpoirov rounbnvar tas yap oi Bvya- 
répas evravOa ris pavias mavoagba. Cf. 2641. 
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d Schol. Demosth. 47. 68 |’ A@nvgot, rpeis yivovra: - érzynrat| Wv6bxpyoro1, 
ols peAet xabaipew rovs ev aye: énaxnOevras. Cf. Demosth. 23. 73. 
e Diog. Laert. 1, § 110 "A@nvains rep Aotum Karexopevors Expnoer 7 
Hyv6ia xaOnpat thy modu. 
f Plat. Laws 865 A ef ris dxwy améxrewe rwa idvoy.. . cabapbeis xara 
rov éx AeAhay xopucbévra rept rourwy répoy, éorw KaGapéds. 
& Paus. 2. 30, 3 paci dé vi Kpyres .. . Kappdvopos rov xaOypavros ’And)- 
Awra éxi Gdyw 7H NvOGvos aida ECBovAov eiva. Cf. R. 2641, 273. 
bh Aesch. Lumen. 62: 
iarpopayris 8 éort nut repucxdros 
Kat roiow dAXos Swpdarerv Kabdpocos. 
*3 Apollo dworpémams at Athens: R. 2744. Cf. Dionys. R. 127. 
Aristoph. Av. 61: 
“Amo\Aoy arotporate, Tov yaopnparos. 
7 Apollo Acraios ? at Magnesia on the Maiander: on coin of Geta, 
Mionnet 3, p. 152. 
The god of the arts and sciences. Cf. R. 256. 
35 Stesichor. Frag. 50: 
pada Tor peAtoray 
watypoowras te ditet podmis + "AndAAov’ 
xadea 8€ orovayis ‘Aidas €Aayer. 
Hom. Hymn Apoll. 20: 
mavtn ydp rot, PoiBe, vopot BeBAnata pdqs. 
Pind. Pyth. 5. 59: 
Bapeay voowr 
dxéopar dvdperot Kai yuvagi veper 
ndpev te xiOapw didaoi re 
Moivar ois av ébeAn 
and\epor ayayer 
és mpamidas ebvopiar. 
Apollo AvAarns on Roman imperial coin of Magnesia on the Maiander, 
with a figure of Apollo Kitharoedos: Head, Aiss/. Num. 502. Paus. 
2. 22, 9 (at Argos) Sdxada prnpd dor, ds ro atAnua rd DvOcov mparos 
nudnoev ev AeAdois’ kai rd €yOos rd ‘AméAAwm Stapévoy és rods avAnras ért 
do Mapovov xat THs duidAns rov TAnvov mavOjvac dia rovroy Boxes roy Taxa- 
dav. Jd. 2. 7, 9, at Sikyon, atAovs dvareOqvai hacw évraiba éy re vag 
rov 'AndéAXwvos! rots Mapavov. Jd. 9. 35, 3 xat "AyyeAiov re xai Texraios 
ot ye roy "AmdAdwra épyafdueros Andians tpeis exoinoay éni tH xetpt avroi 
Xdperas. Plut. De Afus. 1136 A ov porn be xBdpa "AmddAAwvos, GAG kai 


avAnrixns Kai xiBaptotixns evperijs 6 Beds. Andar 8 ék ray yopey Kai rer 
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Bvorav, ds mpooryov per’ avAay To beg, xaOdmep drow re kat Adxaios €y rit 
ray Upveov ioropet, «at ) év And 8€ rov aydAparos airov adidpucrs eye ev 
pev ry Sefca réfov, ev 8 17 apiorepa Xapiras, rév THs povowys opydvery 
éxdorny Te Exovoav' 1 wey yap AUpay Kparei, 7 8€ airovs, 7 BE ev péow MpooKel- 
pévny exee TH oTdpart cuptyya. . . . dAdos 8é Kat avrov rév Oedy hacw 
avAjoat, rabdnep icropet 6 dpiotos pedov montis AAkydv’ 9 8é Képivva cal 
88a 6jvai dyoe tov "Amdddwva tn’ "AOnvas aideiv, Athenae. p. 628a (from 
Philochoros) rév AmdAA@va peb” Hovyias Kai rafews péArrovres. Plut. De EI. 
§ 9, p. 389 C gddoves ro. per [Atoriom| d6vpapPixad pédAn mabey peord cai 
peraBodjjs, ... To 8€ matdva, reraypévny Kal cadpova povoay. Cf. Proclus 
(Phot. B25/. p. 320 (Bekk.) XpvodGeuss 6 Kpys mpa@ros orolg xpyoapevos 
éxmpemet nat xiOapay dvadaBay eis pipnow tov ’AmdAAwvos pdvos ioe vopov. 

*26 Apollo Aovaxray (?): Hesych. s. 2. rov "ArdéAAwva Ocedropmos. 

27 Apollo ’Evayaues at Erythrai: R. roo. Apollo Movaaios at 
Megara: Le Bas, Mégar. 25 Movoay xai beov Kaicapos, xai Atroxparopos 
Kaigapos, Oeov viov, SeBacrov, ’AmdAAwvos Movaeiov. Apollo ? Aerynvdpios : 
Photius, s. v. A€oyat’ KAcavOns pyciv drovevepnabat rp "AnddNome ras A€cyas 

, kat abrdv 8¢ rov "ArédAw trap’ éviors Aéoyny Spetov ‘emend. Aecxnvdpior| 
ercxadeio Oat. 

78 Apollo Movaayerns : vide Dionysos, R.go0,97. Arrian. Venal. 35 
[xaptornpia Ovovow| of dpi maidevow [movovpevr| Movoas Kal "AmdAdwvs 
Movonyérn «ai Mynpoowvy cat ‘Epyy. Himer. Or. 13. 7 [Movoayerny] 
Sarda xai Mivdapos év wd7 xouy re xpvog Kai Avpais Koopnoarvres KUKvaS 
€roxov és ‘EXixava méprovot Movoas Xdpiciv re duov avyxopevoavra, Cf. 
Terpander, Frag. 3, Bergk r@ Mwcapxe Aarois viet. 

9 Paus. 10. 19, 4 (at Delphi) ra dé ¢v rots derots, €orw “Aprepis wat 
Anr® cat ‘AméAAov «ai Movcat. 

70 Paus. 5. 18, 3 (on the chest of Kypselos) meroinvra: 3¢ nai gdovea 
Movca cai "ArddAwy éEdpxwv rps pons’ cai ogiow eériypappa yéyparrat. 
Aug. De Civ. Det 6. 7 numquid scaenicus Apollo citharista est et ab 
hac arte Delphicus vacat? (Aj«rpov dedicated by the Megarians at 
Delphi, R. 314.) 

® Paus. 8. 32, 2 (at Megalopolis) ro ray Movody ’ArddAwvrds re iepdoy 
kai ‘Eppov, xarackevarbey adv éy xotvp, mapeixero és pununvy Oepetia ov 
moAda. 

b Paus, 7. 20, 6 (at Patrai) ¢yera: d€ rijs dyopas ro @deioy Kai "ArdAA or 
éyravOa avaxerra: Beas déos* érawnOn 8¢ ard Aadvpwv Hrixa ent Tov oTpardory 
ray Tadarey oi Tarpeis jpuvuy Alrwdois 'Ayatoy pdvor. 

Apolline Ritual and Festivals: vide R. 3, 7%, 7", 12, 26, 27% b, 34), 
52, 127, 129, 1338, 141, 156, 157, 197, 200°, 204, 216. 
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Summer and harvest festivals. 
1 The Kdpyea at Sparta: vide R. 27% bo, 


® Bekker’s Anecdota 1, p. 305, 25 trapvAcdpdpo xara ryv rev Kap- 
vetoy dopriy oréupara ris mepiOcpevos Tpéxer errevydpevds re 17 wee XpnoTor, 
émBscoxover 8€ atroy véot, crapvArcdpduo cadovpevot, Kai day pey xaradaBo- 
ow airéy, ayabdy rt rpordox@ot kara ra émyopia rH mdéde ef 8€ un, Tovvar- 
riov. Cf. Kdprecos repparias, R. 27f; Apollo Apopaets, R. go. 


b Hesych. s.v. Srapvdodpduoe rivés to» Kapvearay, mapoppéovres ros 
éxi rpvyn. $.U. Kapvearat’ of dyapot’ xexdnpopévos O€ eri ray Tov Kappeiav 
Aeroupyiay. meévre 8¢ ad’ éxaorns '? hudjs! emi rerpaeriay éAecroupyovy. 

c Athenae. 141 € Anpirptos 8€ 6 Senpios €y rp mpwarey Tov rpweor dcaxd- 
Gpov riy rey Kapveiwy gnoiv dopryy mapa AaxeSaipovions puipnpa eivas oTparie- 
rixns ayoyns’ rémous péy yap eivar evvea tp apOue, oxcades 8€ obras Kadovrrat, 
oxnvais ¢xovres mapanAnotdy re’ Kai évyéa Ka exacrov dvdpes Serrvovar, wayra 
T€ awv mMpooTayparos Knpuocerat’ Exe. Te éxaorn Txas Pparpias trpeis, nal yive- 
ra 7 rev Kapyeiwy €opry emt nuepas évvéa. 

4 Hesych. s.v. Ayqrns’ . .. €v 8€ rois Kapveias 6 igowpevos rou Geo" cai 
 €opry "Aynropia: vide R. 274. 


e Eurip. Adc. 445: 


TOAAG GE povTordrdt 
peAYovor xaO érrarovdy 1’ dpeiay 
i] 
e ~~ ’ % o ’ Ld 
xeAuy & +r aAupas KAetovres vpvois, 
Inapra Kuxdas dvixa Kapyeiov repiioverar apa 
BNvos detpopevou 
mavivyou oeXdvas. 


f Athenae. 635 E ra Kdpyeia mparos mavrwy Tépravdpos wg, os ‘EXXd- 
viKos ioropel €v re Trois €uperpots Kapveovixas .. . €yevero 8€ 9 O¢ors rev Kap- 
veiwy Kata Thy €xtny Kal eixoorny dAvymiasa, ws LwoiBids Gnow ev re mepi 
Xpdver. 

& Bekk. Anecdola 1, p. 234 Tupvoradia’ év Srapry maides yupyoi masavas 
Qdovres €xdpevoy "AmdAhwn rp Kapveip xara rhv avrov ravipypw. Cf. Paus. 
3. 11, g (in the agora at Sparta) yapis obros 6 rémos xadetra: was, ors éy 
rais yupvorravias, €opry O€ et ris GAAN Kai ai yupvoradias 8:a owovdns Aaxe- 
Saiporios eiaiv, éy ravrats ovy of &pnBor yxopors icrace rp ‘Awddden. 
Athenae. 678 b ©upearccoi’ odrw xadobvvrat orépavoi tives mapa Aaxedaipo- 
viows, ds hyot ZworBros ev rois wepi Ovowwy .. . Hépey 8 avrovs imdpynyua ris 
€v Oupég yevoperys vixns rovs mpoordras ray dyopévey xopav ev tp doprA ravry, 
Gre kai ras yupvorabias émiredovo.. yopot 8 eici rpeis, 6 pev mparos maidev, 5 d 
Sevrepos efnSwr, 6 8€ rpiros dv8pay, yupvar dpyoupevwny nai godvrev Oadyrov 
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cai "AXxpavos Gopara Kat rovs Atovucoddrov rou Adxwyos mauvas. Lt. Mag. 
$.0. Tupvoradia’ dopri) Aaxedatpovioy éy 9 maides jooy re Amd\Xwve matavas 
yupvoi eis rovs rept HvAaiay meadvras. 


#2 At Thurii, sacrifice of a ram at the Karneia: R. 27°. 
3a At Thera: Pind. Pyth. 5. 74: 


Smdpras . . . Gey yeyevvapevor 
ixovro Onpavde dares Aiyeidat, 
€pot marépes ov Oewv 

drep, dd\a poipa mis dye’ 
modvOuroy €pavoy 
évOev dvadefapevot, 
“Amro\Xop, rea 
Kapynt ev Satrt oeBiCoper 
Kupdvas ayaxripevay médtv. 

b At Kos: Paton and Hicks, no. 38 (Dittenb. Sy//5 617) Zyvt Maxavy 
Bos xpivera: 16 Erepov eros é’ ob xa e@yrt Kapveiat. 

¢ At Kyrene: Callim. Hymn Apollo 85: 

hp €xdpn péya PoiBos Gre (wornpes ‘Evvois 

dvépes @pxnoavro pera favOjo AiBuoons 

réOusas evré oh Kapveades frAvbov Spa. 
Plut, Quaest. Conviv. p. 717 D *Amdddwvos yap auqborépous €opry yevéaOat’ 
Tov pév yap Gapynxios "AOnynot, roy b€ Kdpyea Kupnvaioy aysvrav’ €88dun 
8” dudorépous éoprdfover’ cat roy Gedy, ws ravry ‘yevopevoy, Speis, etrrev, of 
apopirat Kal of iepeis ‘EB8opayévn xadover. 

34 Aesch. Sep/. 800: 

ras 8 éB&dpas 6 cepyds ‘EBSopuayerns 
“Avat ’AmdAd\wv elder’. 
Hesiod. Op. 770: 
mpa@rov yn terpas re cai é88dun, lepdv juap, 
Th yap “And\d\ova xpvodopa yeivaro Anre. 

735 Herod. 6. 57 (at Sparta) veopnvias 8€ mdcas nai B8dpuas iorapévou 
rou pnvds di8oc8a ex rov Snpoviov ipfiov réAcov éxarépp [trav Bacéwy! és 
*AmdAAwvos. 

2% Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 1126 iepai reves rot pnvos nyutpat vopifovrat 
"AOnynor Oeois riciv, otoy voupnvia kat éB3dpn "AmdAAwm, rerpas ‘Epyy «at 
oyddn Once. 

#7 Schol. Hom. Od. 24. 155 rov 8 ’AmddAwvos ravrny elvat vopifey thy 
npepay elxdrws .. . exddouy te aurdy Kai Neounmoy’ 7 ioropia mapa Piroxdpw. 
Vide R. 268. 
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288 At Delphi, the 7th of Busios, the first month of spring, the birth- 
day of Apollo, R. 128". Cf. inscription of the Labyadai, Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1895, p. 11,D 1.6. At Delos, Athens, the 7th of Thargelion, 
R. 233, 2424. Sacrifice at Mykonos on the 7th of Hekatombaion, 
R. 253. Seven a sacred number in the ritual of Sikyon: vide Geogr. 
Reg., Sikyon, p. 439. Attic Pyanopsia on the 7th of Pyanepsion 
R. 259. 


9 Zakynthos, the &yoynvia sacred to Apollo: Plut. Dron. 23 4 & 
gednn Stxounviay Hye re 8€ "AmdAAwM Gvoiay peyadorperh mapacKevdeas 
6 Aiwy... 


40 Et, Mag. s.v. Eixadios’ gore 8€ Svopa xvpiov’ ev ry eixad: rov pyvos 
opty émeredeiro rq ‘ArdAAom Kal edéyero 7 lépea eixds, (Cf. the guild 
of the eixadeis mentioned C. /. A. 2. 609.) Paton and Hicks, 
Inscr. of Kos 369 Overw & iepets rov *Amddd\wvos €v ro pyri rp Tavayy 
ra ¢B8dpua alya ra *Adpodira . . . bverw 8€ 6 lepeds rov "AmddXwvos 19 
eixads alya, 


*41 @apynAta at Athens: vide R. 156, 233; Artemis, R. 56. 


® Hesych. s.v. @apyndta’ "AmdAAwyos éopry’ kat dAws 6 any lepos row Beov" 
ev 8€ rois GapynAios ras drapyas Tov Hawwopeven |? leg. pvopevey| mocovvras 
kai Tepixopifovor . . . wai thy ixernpiavy éxddovy Odpyndov’ kai ’ Apyidoyés 
now... nat 6 Odpyndos xurpos €oriv avdrhews orepparor. 


b Schol. Aristoph. Plus 1055 Lvavepiows nat Gapypriots ‘Hip rai 
"Qpas Bvovew ‘APnvaio hépovor 8¢€ of raides ra mpoxaretAeypeva axpddpva, rai 
ravra 3p0 ray Gupa@y xpep@or, xard re 8€ ypnornptoy mpos arorpomyy Atpov 
ravra éroiovwy. Cf. Porph. De Ads/. 2. 9 wopmy and cereal offerings in 
honour of Helios and the Hours at Athens. Schol. Aristoph. Zz. 729 
TIvavevyioss kai GapynAiow “Hip cai “Qpats éoprafovew "Abnvain. épovas d¢ 
oi maides rous re OadAovs epiots meprecAnpevous, Obey eipecrovat Aéyovras Kai 
Tovrous mpd rev Gupdy xpepoor. 


¢ Athenae. 114 rév OdpynAov, Gy rives xadovor Badvorov ‘Kparns 8 év 
Sevrépa ‘Arrixis Biadéxrov Odpyndov KadeioOae roy ex ths Tvyxomdas mperoy 
yivdpevov dprov), 


d Harpokrat. 5.2. tappaxds. dv0 dvdpas *"AGhmow éfizyov rabipoia 
Evopevous Ths médews vy Tois CapynAioss, éva pev bxép rav av8pay, éva 8 inp 
Tay yuvaikay, Ore O€ dvoua Kipidy €orwy 6 cappakds, lepds 8€ qiddas rov 
"ArddAwvos Khévas dAovs tnd ray wept roy AxAdea xaredevobn, eal ra ros 
GapynKiors dycpeva rovray aropipnpard €orww, “lorpos év a rev "Amdd\wvos 
emiaveray eipnxer. 
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© Lysias 6. 53 dradAarropevous ’AvBoxi8ou Tiy moAw Kabaipey Kai drodio- 
wopmeioOa xai happaxdy arromeprew cal adernpiov amad\arrec Bat. 

f Schol. Arist. Egu. 1133 érpepor ydp revas "AOnvaioe Alay ayevveis Kai 
axpnorous xal ¢y xaipp cupdhopas rivos érehOovons 17 méAE, Aoipov Aéyo ff 
Totourou rivds, €bvoy rovrovs évexa tov xabapOyvat rov ptdoparos’ obs «at 
€rewvépaloy xabdppyara. 

& Suidas, s.v. qappaxovs’ rovs 8nuooia rpepopevovs, of éxabaipoy ras 
mdéres tp avrav ddvy. 

h Diog. Laert. 2. 44 ¢yevvndn 8€ Swxpdrns . . . Capyndrdvos éxry, dre 
xaaipoves ry méAw "A@nvaioe xat rv “Aprepy sever Andwoi gdaow. (Cf. 
Artemis, R. 79* ad fin.) 


i Phot. Bibloth. p. 534 (Bekker) 6 pev sdbusiite ray avopay péAavas 
loxadas mepi rov rpdxnAov etxe, Aeveds 8 drepos, ovpBaxxo [Paris MS. 
ovBaxxos| 8¢€ Gnow dvopdfovro. 1d 8€ xabdporov rovro NowuKey vdcwv drrorpo- 
macpos hy haBdy thy apxiy ard "Av8pdyew rov Kpnrds. 

k Hesych. s.v. Kpadins vépos' vépov rind éravdovar rois éxmeproperots 
Pappaxois, xpadats xai Opiots emipaBsrCopevors. 

1 Tzetzes, Chiliad. 5. 736: 


efr’ ovy Auuds etre Aospds etre nat BAdBos dAdo, 
TOY mayrwy apophdrepoy Fryov ws mpds Ouciay, 

eis xaBappoy cai ddppaxoy médews THs vorovens. 
eis rémov 8 rév mpdodopoy ornoavres thy Buciay, 
tupdy re Odvres tH xetpt cal pafay xal icyadas, 
éxraxis yap pamicayres éxeivoy els rd méos 
oxidNais ovxais dypias re ral DAots rdv cypiov, 
réXos mupi xaréxatoy ¢y EvAots Trois aypiots, 

kat roy omodcy eis Oddagcayv Eppatvoy eis avéepous. 

m Athenae. 424 &! Gedppacros your vy rp wept pens Gyoi ‘ ruvOavopa 3° 
éyeye xal Edperidny rév rownrny oivoxoeiv "AOnyno: rois cpxnorais Kadoupevoss. 
epxovrro 8° otros rep) roy rou “AndAAwvos vedy rou AnXiov, ray mpwrey Svres 
"AOnvaiwy, xat évedvovro ta indria roy Onpaixoy. 6 8¢ "Amdd\Awy obrds €orw 
© ra Gapyndta dyovos cat davadferar SAvgjow ev rp Sapynpopeip ypady srepi 
rovrey, Aristot. Ash. Pol. 56 émipedetras 8¢ [6 dpxwy) xal ris [ropmps| ris 
és GapynNta Kai ras rE Au re Sarnppt, Somet 8€ nat rov cyova rav Acovu- 
giwy otros kai rav Oapyndiwr. Cf. R. 156; Dionysos, R. 1274. 

n Isaeus 7. 15 éwesdy Gapyndca fv ffyaye pe ext rovs Bapovs eis rovs 
yernras re kal pparopas. 

2 ? At Delos. 


® Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. p. 158 A Oavpalw 8€ cou row Edvov, & Trev, 
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ef AnXios Evayxos mrowmodpevos roy peyav xabappdy ovx lordépnoe rap’ avrois 
eis 76 lepdy xopu(dpeva ras mpérns Uroumpararpopys Kai Seiypara, per’ dder 
evreh@y cal abropuar, padayny nal avbépixoy, 

b Serv. Aen. 11. 858 Graeci tradunt duaddopdpous ex Hyperboreis, 
qui et ipsi sunt Thraces, ad Latonam venisse. 


© Porph. De Abstin. 2. 19 Zepva 8 Fv rav mpiv broprqpara év Andy é€ 
“YmepBopéwy apadrX\opdpoy, 

d Cratin. AnAcddes (Meinek. vol. 2, p. 34) ‘YrepBopéous atOpea riparras 
orépn. Herod. 4. 33 Andcor A€youos hapevor ipa évdedepeva ¢v xaddpy wupar, 
€€ ‘YmepBopéwv Hepdpeva, amixvéerOa és Ixvbas* awd 8 TxvOewv Fon Sexope- 
vous ait ros mAnctoywpous ¥xaorous xopifey aura rd wpos dowépns éxacrare 
éxt rov ‘Aspin»’ évOetrey S€ mpos pecapyfpiny mporepropeva mpwrous Awde- 
vaious ‘EAnvay SexerOat’ and 8€ rovrwy xaraBaivey exit roy MnAtéa wdAroy 
cat Ss:aropsverOar és EXSocay* médwy re és médw séurev, peyps Kapvorov ... 
Kapvorious etvat rovs xopuiCovras és Thvov’ Tnv{ous 8€ és AnAov - . . mperop be 
rous ‘YrepBopéous méuyyas Pepovoas ra lpa 8vo0 xdpas ras ovvopdfoves Adio 
elvas ‘Yrrepdxnv re wai Aaodixny’ dpa 8¢ airgor dodadins elvexey répyar rovs 
‘YrepBoptous tov doray dv8pas mévre sopumovs, rovrouvs ot vuw Teptepecs 
xadéovrat ripas peyddas év Andw txovres. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Mepheépes’ 
Gewpoi. Cf. R. 264°; Artemis, R. 79%. 

© Callim. 72 Del. 278: 

GAXd ror auguereis Sexarnddpos alev anapyai 

méurrovrat maoa 8€ xopots avayouvot méAnes.. . 
rot xa\apny re Kai iepd Spaypata mperos 
dorayvey popéover 


a o 
ot pev 


(the same route given). 

f Paus. 1. 31, 2 €v d€ Ipacuevow *AwdddAwrds dors vads. évravba ras 
"YwepBopéwy amapxas idvat Aéyerat, mapadeBovas 8¢ avras “YwepBopéous pev 
*Aptyaorrots, ’Apyacrois 8 ‘Ioonddo:, mapa 8€ rovrey Tevbas és Zweny 
kopifew, evrevdey 8€ héper ba 8a ‘EAAnvww és Lpacuis, "AOnvaious 8é eivas rovs 
és AnXov dyorras’ ras 8€ amapyxas xexpupOas pev €v xatdyuyn supdy, ywweoner Oa 
8€ in’ ovderur. 

& Plat. Phaed. p. 58B roiré eon rd mAoiov, &s hacw Abnvain, év ¢ 
Onoevs more els Kpnrny rovs dis érra cxeivous pero dyer, Kal €owoe Te Kai 
airés €od6n. te odv 'Améddon ebbavro, ds Aéyerat, rére, ef cwbeier, Exdorov 
€rous Oewpiay dnafeww eis AnAov. fv 37 det xat viv érc €€ éxeivou kar emavroy 
T® Oc@ wéprovow, éneddy obv apfwvrat rns Oewpias, vdpos coviy avrois €v TY 
Xpémp rovr@ xabapevew ri» wdduw Kat 8npooig pndéva aroxrwviva, ply dy eis 
Andoy ddixnra rd mActoy Kai maduw Sedpo. . . apyn & dori rys Gewpias émeday 
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é lepeds rov Amdd\Awvos oreyy tiv mpipvay rod mAoiov. Cf. 156f, 263. 
(Theseus started on the 6th of Munychion: vide R. 34°.) 

h Diog. Laert. 3. 2 Gapyndtdvos €Bddun Kab’ hy Andcor "AwdAwva yeve- 
76a paci. ? rd4"AroANona at Delos on the 7th of Thargelion (cf. 2634) : 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1878, p. 331 avayopetoa rov lepoxnpuxa évy rp Oearpp 
Sray of xopot rev maidioy dywvifevra rdéde rd knpvypa, 16. 1880, pp. 328 
and 351, 1904, p. 277 similar decrees; 1883, pp. 105-121, lists of 
oi yopryourres eis "ArroAA@ma: waidoy from 286 to 171 B.C. 

“3 Thargelia at Miletos: Parthen. 9 rois Madnoios dopri. . . Oapyndia 
€nnet. 

34 At Ephesos: Hipponax, Bergk, Frag. 4 médw xabaipe nal xpddpor 
Bddrcoba: [pappaxdy|. Frag. 5 Baddovres ey Netpave nai parifovres | epddyas 
kat oxidAnow, Sonep happaxdy. Frag. 37 6 8 dEortcbav ixéreve rv xpdp- 
Bay | ray éxrdduaAdoy, qv Overxe TMav8epn (Libr. 7 . . . Mav8epn| TapynAiocoww 
éyxvrov mpd dapydxov. Frag. 7 Kady mapéfew loyxadas re nal pafay xal 
tupdy, oloy exbiovos pappaxoi. 

245 ? Thargelia at Massilia: Serv. Aen. 3. 57 Massilienses quotiens 
pestilentia laborabant, unus se ex pauperibus offerebat alendus anno 
integro publicis sumptibus, et purioribus cibis. Hic postea ornatus ver- _ 
benis et vestibus sacris circumducebatur per totam civitatem cum 
execrationibus, ut in ipsum reciderent mala totius civitatis, et sic pro- 
iiciebatur (praecipitabatur Szphanus): hoc autem in Petronio lectum est. 
Cf. Lactant. Placid. Comment. Stat. Zhed. 10. 793 Lustrare civitatem 
humana hostia Gallicus mos est. Nam aliquis de egentissimis prolicie- 
batur praemiis, ut se ad hoc venderet. Qui anno toto publicis sum- 
ptibus alebatur purioribus cibis, denique certo et sollemni die per totam 
civitatem ductus ex urbe extra pomeria saxis occidebatur a populo. 

46 Ta ‘YaxivOia in Laconia: vide R. 19. Hesych. s.v. ‘ExaropBeus 
phy mapa Aaxedaporias év @ ra ‘YaxivOia (early summer month, as proved 
by Xen. Hell. 4. 5). Strab. 362 rd madatdy éxardprodiv gaow abryy 
[Srdpryv' cadeiOa, ai ra éxardpBaa 8a roto OierOas wap’ atrois Kar’ fros* 
{€xarépSaa at Argos also: vide Hesych. s. v.) 

“7 Athenae. 139 d HoAuxpadrns éy trois Aaxwyois ioropet Ore Thy yey TOV 
‘YaxivOiov Bvoiav of Adxwves ent rpeis nuépas cuvredXovas Kat dia ro wévOos rd 
yevopevov rept roy ‘Ydxw6ov odre oreavovvras emi rois deirvas obre dprov 
eiopépovor obre méppara nat ra Tovras axdAovba dddacr. Kai rov és tov Gedy 
matava ovK gdovar, ovd’ Gddort rovovroy elodyouvow ovdev, kabarep ev rais d\das 
Gvoias mowodow, GAG per’ evragias wodAns Seenvncavres amépxovra, ty 8€ 
HET TAY Tar NuEpay ‘yiverat Oda mrouidn, kal mavipyupts akidAoyos Kai peydAn’ 
maidés Te yap xiOapifovew €y xiT@OWw ave(wopevos, kai mpos abAdy Gdovres mdcas 
Gua rp mAnetp@ ras xopsas éemirpéxovres, €v pvbu pev avanaiory per dféos 

Ee2 
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8¢ rdvou roy Gedy adovct, GAAos Be ed’ trey Kexocpnpevos ro Oéarpov dcebep- 
Xovrat, xopoi re veavioxwr rraym\nOas cioépxovras Kai Tey emywpiory rod 
wowmparey dovew, dpynorai re €y Tovrots avapepntypevar Thy Kivnow apyaixny 
id rp aidév xal ry pdyy rotovvra:, ray d€ rapbévwy ai pe eri xavvabpur, 
xapapworay tvdivoy dppdrav, péepovras woAvreh@s Karecxevacpever, al d¢ &p’ 
dudXats dppdrey élevypdvey mopmevover’ draca 8 ey xunoes nai xapa tis 
Bewpias 7 rddts xabeornxer, iepeta re mapmdnOn Ovoves thy Nuepay TavTny cai 
Secrrvi{ovow of moNtras dravras rovs yropipous Kal ros SovAous rovs idious. 

*8 Paus. 3. 16, 2 tpaivovar 8¢ xara éros al yuvaixes rq "ArdAXwn xeriova 
rp éy "Apvadas, cai rd ounpa &vOa ipaivovos Xtrava dvopd over, 

9 Xen. Hell. 4. 5, 11 of "Apucdaios dei ore arépxovras els ra ‘Yaxivba 
émi rév maava, éav re orparomedevépevos rvyydvoow ay re Ges res 
amrodnpouvres. 

© Schol. Pind. /sthm. 6. 18 peyddwv map’ airois [rois Aaxedaipovioss] 
n€thOn ripév [Tiuduaxos 6 OnBaios| Kai rois “Yaxwwbioss 8¢ 5 xdAxeos atte 
Ocpat mporiBeras, 

3) Fh. Arch. 1892, p. 19 % médts Uopmniay Wadday Geofevov ry 
dpxnida xai Bewpoy da Biov rod cepvordrov dyavos ray “Yaxwbiwy. Eur. 
Fel. 1469: 

xpévp cureOovea xopois 
i} xeopos ‘YaxivOov, vuxiay evppoovvar. 
Vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Laconia. 
3 Athenae. 138 f (from Polemon) Edmonds év Eton 
kat yevnra rocode Gapepoy Komis 
8cinvoy 3° coriv idiws Exyov 9 Koris. . . émny 8é xori{wot, mparov pév By oxnris 
rowvuiTar mapa Tov Oedv, ev 8€ ravrats ,, . ToUs karaxdiHévras evmyxovow, ov 
pévow rous éx ris nuedamyns adiuxwousevous GAA cal rots emdnunoavras rev 
Eevav. Gvovor 8 dv rais xoriow alyas, dd\Xo 8 ovdev lepeiov, nai ray xpeiw 
d:ddacs poipas mace kat Toy Kadovpevoy pucixddoy, os €orew dprickos . . . €v Of 
TH mdAe Koridas ayover Kai rois riOnndios radoupevas trép trav raider (cf. 
Artemis, R. 72). Cf. td. 140 A “Ewiduxos év Kapadioxe déyov ovres 
Tlorray xonid’ of@ oa@pat 
év ’Apuxdaioy, 

88 Apollo ‘ExarouSaos at Athens; Hesych. 5.7. ‘ExardpBawos, 6 *Amdd- 
Awv map ‘AOnvaints nal Zevs dy Topriuvg xat mapa Kapoi xai Kpnoi, Cf. Ei. 
Mag.s.v, ‘ExaropBaov. At Mykonos: Dittenb, Sy//. 373 ‘ExaropBaréres 
€B8éuy iorapevou "Ardd\dwn ‘ExaropBig raipos xai déxa apres. 

4 Apollo Merayeirvos at Athens; Harpocrat. s.v. Merayernay' 68 
ayy wap’ "A@nvaiots ovre KaXeirat, €v d€ rourm "Amd\Awm Merayervig Ovovew, 
as Avotpaxidns év rp rept trav "AOnynos pnvev. Cf. Plut. 601 D ’A@nvaisr 
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of peracrayres €x MeNirns els Atopida, rou cai piva Merayecrmava Kai buoiay 
éravupov dyoves Tov peroiiopod ra Merayeirua. 


55 2? Summer festival of Apollo AnAcos at Kos: Paton and Hicks 
367, Coan decree pnvis ‘Yaxv6iov to be proclaimed év r@ Aadiy pri... 
Gro ras rerpados és 6 xa ouvreAecOavrs rai mavayvpets | AdAcos= Extpopopredy ?|. 


$56 T106a at Delphi: cf. Dionysos, R. 661. 


aC. 1. A. 2.545 Uv6ta dydvrwvy rod Bovxariou pnvds tov dy Acddois 
(389 3B.c., decree of the Amphiktyones). Cf. inscription of the 
Labyadai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 12, |. 42 raide Ovoia AaBvaday 
remredraiou pnvis rp Avovvow Bovxarios, rp Ai Larpwig «cal rord\ron ray 
axpéd@va. Schol. Pind. Pyth. irdbeors (Boeckh, p. 297) dywviferas rép 
Tv6indy ayova xara éB8dpunv nyuepay. 


b Xen. Hell. 6. 4, 29 émidvroy 8€ TvOlwy rapryyeXer “Idowv rais médeos 
Bots nai dis xai alyas xai Ss mapackevaferOa ws eis ry Guolay. 


© Censor. De die Nat.c. 18 Delphis quoque ludi qui vocantur Pythia 
post annum octavum olim conficiebantur. 


d Himer. Or. 14. 10 (Bergk, Frag. Graec. Lyr. 3, p. 147) ’E0ée 
bpiv nai ’AAxaiou riva Adyow elreiv’ Sy cxetvos Hoey ev pereot maava ypadwr 
"Amdd\dom ... AeAhol... matava ovvbeévres cal pédos Kal xopous nidéwy mepi 
rév rpiroda ornoavres exdAovy roy Gedy €€ ‘Y:repBopéwv éAGev. 6 8 gros Srov 
mapa ros éxet Oepsorevoas, ered xatpov évdpile nai rovs AeAdixots nxjoas 
rpirrodas avOts Kedever Trois KuKvocs €f ‘YrepBopéwy ahinracba’ fy pev ovv Oépos 
xal rot Odpous rd pécoy aurd, ore €£ “YrepBopéwy *Adxaios dye roy ’AmdAdwva. 
(Diod. Sic. 2. 47 Apollo sojourns every ninth year with the Hyper- 
boreans, dd lonpeplas dapwis fos TWAeddos avaroAjs.) 


© Strab. 421 'Aydy 6 pév dpxaios éy Aedhois xOapptary ¢yevnbn matava 
qddvroyv eis rov Gedy’ e6nxay be AcdAgoi? pera 8 roy Kpsoaioy wddcpov oi 
"Authucrvoves isrmuxdy xai yupmxdy ex EvpuAdyou dceragey crebavirny xai Tvésa 
€xddecey. mpordecay 8¢ ros KiOappdois atAnrds re kai xBapsoras xepis 
@dis, amodacovrds re péAos 8 xadeiras vdpos Tvbixds. .. . Bovhera: d€ roy 
dyva rou "ArdAAwvos roy mpds tov Spaxovra 3a peéAous tpveiy. Plut. De 
Mus, 7, p. 1133 E \eyeras yap rdv mpoetpnpévoy “Odvprov, aidnriy dvra rev 
éx Spvyias roijoa vopov avAnrixdy els "AnddAdwva roy xadovpevoy moAuKepadoy. 
(Cf. Pollux, 4. 84 for the supposed significance of the various parts of 
the vdpos atAnrexds, a musical pipnors of the combat.) Cf. Paus. ro. 7, 
5 Seurépg 8é THvbidds ... atdAgdiay re xaréAvoay, xarayvdvres otk eivas Td 
deovopa efdnuov. 9 yap atAmdia pédn te fv atd\ey ta oxvoperdrara xai 
édeyeia mpoogddpeva Trois atdAois (his account differs from Strabo’s in one 
or two details). Cf. R. 225. 
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f Plut. p. 674 D wapadegdpevor yap, emi tpici xabeoraoty €£ dpxns, avAnry 
IvOixg xal xiBapiory cat xOappde, riv tpaypddr. .. . 638 C Seaceudéea riv 
Kopwrnbev, Uvbiow vercanxéra rowntas, eloti@per ra éenivixia, rou 8€ -yupmor 
dyavos éyyis dvros, 5 mXeioros hy Adyos wept ray makaorey. 


& Plin. Nat. Hist. 35, 35 certamen etiam picturae florente eo 
(Panaeno) institutum est Corinthi ac Delphis primusque omnium cer- 
tavit cum Timagora Chalcidensi superatus ab eo Pythiis. 


287 Paris. Schol. Clem. Alex. p. 92 (Klotz) é» pév KBaspam nat ‘Edixon 
caf A Aero troxdOnvras 6 Spdxev ind "AnddXcwvos rofevbeis (as 
imnpte warnp. 

8 For Uvéiaorai at Athens, R. 156. 


Pythian games in other states: R. 145, 148, 149, 153, 158, 175 
178. 


Autumn festivals. 
29 Tivavdyia: cf. R. 241. 


® Harpocr. s.v. Avxotpyos év rp xara Mevecaixpou ‘ cal qpyeis Tvardyna 
raurny Thy €opriy Kadovpey of 8é dAAot”EAAnves Lavdyna, Ste mdvras efor rovs 
raprovs tn SWe.” ‘ArrodAwmos xal axeddy mavres of mepi rev "AOnynow éopraer 
yeypapéres Ilvaveyiavos éBddun Tvaveyia "Ardd\dom dyerOai hac. dew 8é 
dace Acyesw Tvaveyia xai roy pnva Tvaveyia@va’ mvava yap eYovow éy avrois 
nat » eipervorn dyeras. 


b Athenae. 648 B dori 3¢ rd rvamor, Ss hyot ZwoiBios, mavoweppia éy 
yAuet ynuém. 406 C (from Heliodoros) rijs ré» xupav eyjoees émvon- 
Geions of pév rradaoi mvavoy, of 8€ viv dAdrUpoy mpocayopevovory. 


¢ Eustath. //. p. 1283, 6 é» 8€ rois Mavoaviou xeiras ravra’ eipeciavn, 
Garros eAaias, doreppevos epip, mpooKexpapyevous Exwv Stapdpous éx y7js Kaprous. 
rovroy éxhéper mais dupiOadns cai ridnos mpd Oupwy rou "AmdAXewvos iepot ev 
rows [lvavevyioss' Aéyerat yap, gyno, Onoea, cre eis Kpyrny Exret, mpooaydvra 
Ande 17 mop bid xepova eSEacba "Arden xaraorépacba xArAddos €Xaias, 
el roy Muvdravpop xreivas owO, kat Gvotdoety, «at your thy ixernpiay ravtny 
cataotéas éyioat Aéyerar xurpas GOapas cai érvous nal Bwpdy i8pvaacbas, 
fryov 8¢ €06" Gre ravra xai emi amurpory Acpov. fdov 8€ aides ovrw ‘ cipe- 
TLdyn Tika Peper xai sriovas dprovs Kai péAcros KorvAny cal €Aatoy éemixpyoa- 
oPat, kat Kidux’ ei{wpor, iva peOvovoa cabevdy’ pera 8¢ ri dopriy &Ea aypar 
riOéaot rapa ras Oupas. Plut. Zhes. 22 Oawas d¢ rdv warépa rq "Ard\dom 
ry evxny anedidov 17 éB8dun rov Tvaveynevos pnvis iorapevou’ ratty yap 
dyeBnoay eis doru awbevres® 9 ev ovv Enos rev GCompiow A€yerat yere- 
gba dua rd cwbérras avrovs els ravré cuppif-as rd weptovra rey ceria Kat piay 
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xUrpay xowny &ynoavras cuveoriabnva: nal cvyxarahayeiy dAAnAos. ... He 
gives the refrain thus: 


nal pers dy xorvAy Kat Zraov avaynoacba 
nal xudix’ eiLeopor, os a» peOdovea xabevdy. 

d Schol. Aristoph. Plus, 1055 OQaddds cAatas # Sagens €& dpiovy ovpree 
meypevos, Exwv dproy éfnprnuévoy kai KorvAny ... kal cvca Kai wdvra ra ayabd. 
rauTny iv elpeciorny po tov olknudroy érievro of “AOnvaios Kal kar’ éros 
aurny FAXarrop. 

© EY. Mag. s.v. Eipertovn’ chpeyéOns . . . edddos ... xarayvopara Kai 
KUAiKa OlvoU KEexpapemny KaTaxéovTes alts émAcyovas ‘ eipeciayn aixa ipa 
«td.  Hesych. s.v. KopvOadia’ 8aden eoreppevn, ries ri elpeavorny, 
@Aror 8¢ brepdprov Gedy. Suidas, s.v. Acaxdmov.., Mevexdns éy rp TAwoao- 
coup ravra elpyne mepi avrov’ "A@nvaios rp ‘Ard\Awm ri kadoupemy Elpeoia- 
my Gray to@ot, mAarrovres AUpay Kat KoruAny Kat «Aja Kat GAN’ drra xuc\o- 
Teph wéspara, ravra kadovae Staxdvtoy. 


*° Menander, De Encom. 4 émdéyovrat 8¢ [tpvol drowepmruxol| drodn- 
pias bedy vouiCopevas f yevopevars, olow "AmdAXwvos drodnpias rus dvopd- 
{ovra: mapa Andiots cal MiAnoiots cai "Apréusdos mapa "Apyeios . . . dvtyxy 
8¢ yiverOas Kal ry evxny emi exavdde cai emidnuia dSevrépg. 

#1 ? The death of Apollo in ritual at Delphi: Porph. Vit. Pyth. 16 
ws théwy Aedois mpoaéaxe, ro éAeyeiov rp rod "Amdd\Awvos rahy énéypawpe, 
8 oF d8ndov ds Lernvov pév hy vidos "AndAXwv, avypebn 8¢ tnd TWvdwvos, 
exndevOn 8° ev rep xadovpeve Tpimods, bs raurns éruxe ris ére@vupias bia rd ras 
rpeis xépas ras Tpiorov Ovyarépas évravOa Opnvqca tov "ArdAdwva. Cf. 
Miller, #. H. G. vol. iii, p. 152 (Mnaseas, Frag. 16), Mnaseas iii. 
Europae libro scripsit Apollinem, postquam a Iove ictus et interfectus 
est, a vespillonibus ad sepulturam elatum esse. 


Spring festivals. 
8 Dionys. Perteg. 527: 
‘Puota 8 "ArdAA@m xopots dvayovow draca [»yjo00] 
apxopevou yAuKepod veuw eiapos. 
Theog. 775: 
airés [oiBos| 8¢ orpardy UBpicriy Mydwy arépuce 
rnade médeus, iva aos Aaol dv evppoovvy 
jipos emepxopevou xdetras méurwo’ éxarduBas, 
repronevp xiOapy +r aud’ épdry Garin 
wauoiy re xopwy layjoi re cov wept Bopdr. 
8 Festival at Delos, ra Anda. Cf. R. 2424, 
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® Hom. Hymn Apoll. 146: 
d\Ad av Andy, SoiBe, pddsor’ emrépreat Hrop 
frOa roe exixireoves “Idoves ipyepeOovras 
avrois avy traideras kai aidcins adéxoow, 
of 8€ oe mvypayin re Kai dpynOue nal dowdy 


punoduepot répwoucty, Gray orncwryra: ayeva. 


mpos &€ rdéde peya Gaya, Gov «dos olor’ d\eirat, 
xoupas An\sddes, ‘ExarnBedérao Geparvas. 

b Thuc. 3. 104 rod 8 atrov yewdvos nai Andow éxdOnpay ’AGrvains care 
xpnopor on teva, éxaOnpe per yap xal [leciorparos 6 rupavyvos mpérepoy avrny, 
oty dracay, GAX’ Sooy awd rou lepot epewparo ris vyvov. rore d€ waca 
éxabapOn rode rpdirrp. Onjxas Goat hoav trav reOvedray ey Andry, wacas avei- 
Nov, kat rd Aowrdy mpoeisroy pyre evawobynokey ev ry vow pre evrixrew, GAN 
és rv ‘Phyeay dcaxopifecOa. . . . cat rn» wevrernpida Tore Mperoy pera TIP 
xabapow éroingay oi AGnvaios ra Andta. fv 8€ wore kai rd wadas peyady 
aivotos eis riy AnAov ray “lovey xal wepicridvey wnotwray ... vorepoy o 
rovs ev yopovs of wynoiwra: Kai of "AGnvain peS lepaoy Erepwov, ra B¢ sepi 
rous ay@vas kai ra mAeiora xarehuby td Evphopar, ws eiads, wpiy on ol 
"AOnvaios rére Toy ayova éroinoay kal immodpopias, 5 mpérepoy ovK Fy. 

© Bull, Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 23 (Delian inscription of temple 
accounts) TdAavra AAD oredavapara . . . AaGprddes ... pupol els rovs 
xopots: the month ‘Iepés appears here between Anvacoy and Takagi. 

4 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 379 Aaoddpeay xavnpopnravay Andwa rai 
"AmodA@na 'ArdAdom 'Apréuids Anrot, second century B. C. 

© Verg. Aen. 4. 143: 


qualis ubi hibernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 
deserit ac Delum maternam invisit Apollo 
instauratque choros, mixtique altaria circum 
Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi. 

f Xen. Mem. 4. 8, 2 avayxn yap éyeveru air@ pera thy Kpiow rpedxovra 
jpépas Bi@var dia rd Ansa pey exeivou rou pyrds elvas, row d€ vépor pndeva cay 
8npocia arobvnoxew ews dv 1 Oewpia éx Andou éravedGp. 

& Paus. 8. 48, 3 Onoda dvaxopi(cpevov ex Kpyrns paciy ev Ani ayava 
ronoacba re Ard\Xon, crepavory 3¢ airdy Tous mxavras rp hoimt. Plut. 
Thes. 21 éx 8€ rns Kpnrns arondéwv eis Andov xarécxe Kal re Gep Ovcas 
cai avabets rd adpodicioy, & mapa ris "Apiadyns edaBer, éxdpevoce pera ray 
ntO€wy xopeiay, ny ert wow emeredew Anriovs A€youvet, pipnua rev ev Te 
AaBupivOy repiddwy cat SeEddar & rim pvdpp mapadrddkers xai evedifers Exovre 
yiwoperny® éxadeiro 8€ rd yevos rovro ris xopeias tnd AnXiwy yepavos, as 
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igropet Aixaiapxyus. ‘Eydpevoe 8¢ rept roy Keparéva Bewpdy, ex xeparav cvmnp- 
Hocpevoy evwovisov amavrov, Cf. Luc. de Salt. 16 év Ando... maidoy 
Xopot cuveAOdyres bn’ avA® xai xiOdpg of pév ¢xdpevoy, irwpxorvvro 8€ of dporos. 

bh Paus. 4. 4, I “Emi &8€ divra rov LuBdra mpwrov Meconwuo rore rE 
"AndhAwws és Andov buciay nai dv8pav xopdy dmooréAdover, 1d dé odiow 
dopa mpooddioy és row Gedy édidagev ESpundos. 

i Plut. Wik, 3 exeivos [Nexias], dre rv Oewpiav fyev airos pév és “Phvaay 
awéBn rov xopdv Exwy eal ra lepeia xai thy dAAny wapacKeuny. 

* Spring-festivals at Delphi. (7th of Busios, the first spring-month, 
the birthday of Apollo: vide R. 1282.) 


® Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 11, inscription of the Labyadai, fifth 
century B.C., Goivas dé aide vdutpos’ “AréAAas xal Bovxdria, ‘Hpaia, Aadops- 
pea, Hlorpoma, Buciou pyvds ray €B8éuay cat ray évaray. 


b Procop. Zpist. (Hercher, Zpistolograph. pp. 540, 8) ov8é yap av 
oi Aehgoi Gres atrav areivat roy TlvOcov €Aowro, «i xat mapdvros evOus dopriy 
dyover rv émdnpiay ’Ardddwvos. [? = Ccopdna.| 

© Kpoioos aréreume és Aedgovs ... xparnpas 8v0 peyabdi peydAdous . . . 6 
3¢ dpytpeos . . . émtxipvaras trd AcAhav Geohariown:. Cf. R. 14, emipdvea 
of the god in Boeotia in spring. ? At Sikyon: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
P- 439- 

d Plut. 1132 b @:Adupewva rév Aedddv Anrovs re wai "Aprépidos cal 
*"AmddANwvos yéveoy Snraoa ey pedo Kal xopois mparov wept rd éy Aedhois 
lepdy orneat, 

© Feast of Sremrnpov: Plut. 293 C rpeis dyovos AeAgol évvearnpidas xara 
ro éfns by ryv pew Sremrnpiov Kadovos ry» 8 “Hpwida rv 8€ Xapiday’ +d peév 
ovy Zremrnpioy goue pipnpa ths mpds rov [vOeva rot Geot paxns elvas xat rijs 
peta THY paxny evi ra Téusn hvyrs Kal exdidfews. Ol pev yap puyeiy én rq 
pdévp pact xpnlovra xabapcioy, of 8¢ rp TvOwve rerpwpevep nal pevyorrs xara 
Thy Oddy, Hv voy lepay xadovper, emaxoAovbeiv xat pixpdy aGrodePOnvas rs redev- 
rns’ xarédaBe yap avréy ex rou rpavparos dpre reOynxéra Kai KexnOeupevoy urd 
rou maidds, @ dvoua fy Alé, ws A€youcs. Td pew ody Tremrnpioy rovray Fj 
ToHOUTeY TWoY aropipnois €oTw érépwr. 418 A rois mepi rd xpnoTnpior, ols 
dprs rovs é£w IlvAGy mavras"EAAnvas 7 médts xaropyiafovca péxpe Teprroy 
€An\axev, “H re yap lorapyévn xadtas dvravba wept riv Dw 80 evvea erav, ov 
GwAewdns rov 8pdxorros xed, dAAd pipnpa rupaymans ff Bacwsxys dori oixy- 
cews, 7 Te perd ocyns én abryy 8a ris dvopafoperns Aoduwvlus epodos, 7 al 
*“Odcias rév dudiBadry xdpov nupevass 8golv dyouct, kai mpooBddAopres 56 wip TR 
xahiddt, xai thy rpame{ay avarpéeWayres avertotpenrel hevyovor did roy Oupov 
rou iepov, kai reAevraioy ai re mAdvat cal 7 Aarpela Tov matdds, of Te syud- 
pevos wept rd Téurn xabappoi, peyddou rivds ayous cal roAunuaros UroWiay 
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éxovot. 1136B re xaraxopifovrs madi riy Teprexny ddyny cis Aeddors 
wapopapret aidnrys' ai ra €& ‘YrepBopéwy 3¢ lepa per’ adda Kai cupiyyer xsi 
xOdpas eis rov AnAdw dacs rd wadadv oréAd\erba. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 
imdbeois (Boeckh, p. 298) péxpt roddoi 7 eis rovs ray mxdyrav orepavors 
xepovoa Sadyn evrevbev exopifero td rusdds dugiOadovs, 

f Tertull. De Cor. 7 Pindarum et Callimachum qui memorant Apolli- 
nem interfecto Delphyne draconte ]auream induisse qua supplicem. 

& Aelian, Var. His/. 3. 1 (in Tempe) evravéd ra, faci maides Oerra- 
Ady, kal rdv "Amd\A@va tov Tvbtoy xabgpacba xara mpdotaypa Tov Accs, ore 
roy IlvOwva .. . xarerifevoer, . . . crepavwodpevoy ovv éx raurns rs dadrms 
rijs Teumixis, NaBdyra KAdSor eis riv Sega xeipa. . . eOeiv rors Aedgois.... 
“Eort 8€ cai Bwpds dv arg rq rdry, év & Kal €orehavecaro, Kai roy xAddov 
ddeide, nal ért xal viw frous evvdrov of AcAoi maidas evyeveis mépwovet, xai 
dpxiBéwpov va obey avrav. Of 8¢ rupayerdpevor nai peyadonperds Oucarres 
éy trois Tépreow, aniags mddty oreavous ard ris auras Sadyns dcawdébarres, 
... kal ray dddy exeivny Epyovras, 7} xaAerrat pev Tlubtas, Hdpec 8é Sch GerraXias 
kal TeAayowias |? Hedacyias| xal ris Otrns xal Alnavey yépas xai ris Myucer 
cai Awptéwy xal Aoxpay rev dorepiwvy. Otros d€ xal rapaméurovew avrots oir 
al8oi wai ring... kat pay cal rois Ilvdiocs x raurns ras Sadens rois viunwot 
rous oredavous diddacw. 

h Steph. Byz. s.v. Aciurmds, xdun Geccarjias mepi Adpiocay Grov dasi 
rov "Amd\\wva Beirvncat mparov, Gre dk rev Teuméov xabapbels iméorpeyer 
kai rp wadt rp diaxopory ris Saduns bos eis rnvde rrapayeroperp Secwveis. 

i Oracle quoted Euseb. Pracp. Ev. 5. 31: 

Pacrov xal Tappas vaérat, Aiov re moAvppov, 

IlvO@ov xéAouat redeecy DoiBowo xabappdr 

evayéovras, 
Cf. R. 111. Paus. 2. 7, 7 "Awd\Now xal “Apreyis droxreivarres Tvdera 
mraptyevovro és thy Alywadeav xaOapoiwy évexa. ‘yevouévou 8€ oduor deiparos 
€vOa xai viv Sdé8ov dvopdfovar rd xwpiov, of péev és Kpnrny mapa Kappavopa 
anerpdnovro. Schol. Pind. Pyth. inééeors (Boeckh, p. 298) xadapOeis 8 
6 "Awd\\wv rov ris dpaxovroxrovias pdvov ¢y Kpirn mapa Xpuoobepc éxeiber 
hrGev eri ra Gecoara Téurn evbev perexopicaro riy 8dpyny. 

5 Gcoféna at Delphi. 

@ Athenae. 372A TloAéuav o mepurynris ev rq rept LapoOpaans ... 
Staréraxra: mapa Aedgois 17 Ouvoig tov Oeogerinv, bs dy Kopioy ynbvAdida 
peyiorny ti) Anroi, AapBavew poipay and ris rpame(ns .. . ioropotor 8¢é ry 
Ant® xvovoay roy *And\Awva Kirrnoas ynOvAdios. 

b Plut. 557 F dvapynoOyrs rev Evayxos tov Ocokeviay wai ras Kadfs éxeivys 
pepidos, fy .. . rovs Tuw8dpou enpurrovo: AapPdvew rovs droydycus. 
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© Paean to Dionysos discovered at Delphi: ull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
p. 406 (Il. rro—112) deigae 8 ey Levioss ereiots Oedy lepp yéver cuvaipep révd" 


ed 
up.voy. 


d Cf. Theoxenia at Pellene: Paus. 7. 27, 4 éors xat "Andd\X\avos Geoke- 
viou TleAAnvevow lepdy, rd 8¢ dyadpa xadkov meroinra. xal ayeva émreovor 
Gcoféna "ArdDAwn, riHevres dpyvptoy &Oda ris vixns, cat dvBpes dywviCovrat rey 
émsxwpiov. (Cf. the Geo8aiow at Anaphe, 29.) 


36 Acddina at Athens: R. 34¢4, ? Dolphin in Roman ritual: 
Serv. Aen. 3. 332 Delphinum aiunt inter sacra Apollinis receptum ; 
cuius rei vestigium est quod hodieque quindecimvirorum cortinis del- 
phinus in summo ponitur et pridie quam sacrificium faciunt, velut sym- 
bolum delphinus circumfertur, ob hoc scilicet quia quindecimviri libro- 
rum Sibyllinorum sunt antistites, Sibylla autem Apollinis vates et 
delphinus Apollini sacer est. 


7 Aadynddpra in Boeotia. 


® Proclus, Chrestomath. c. 26 (Photius, Brdlioth. p. 321, Bekker) 
Sadyas yap év Bowrig 8° évycarnpidos eis ra rov 'AmdAAwvos Kopifovres ol 
iepets e€vpvouv avroy bua xopov mapbéver.. . .'H 8€ dapynopia® ~vdAov éAaias 
xaracrépoves 8advais kai rotxidots dvOect’ Kat én’ Gxpov per xadrxy épapps- 
(eras oaipa, éx 8€ ravrns pixporépas éfapra@or’ xara 8é rd pévov rov §vdov, 
meptOevres eXaocovas THs © axpov odaipas, xabarrovos wophupa oréppara’ 
ra 8€ redevraia rov fvAov mepioreAXovar Kpoxwrp. Bovderas 8 avrois 7 pev 
dvwrdare oaipa roy WAtov, @ Kai rov AmdAXwva avahépovor 7 8 iroxeipevn, 
THY Tedyynv' ra 8 mpoonprnpéva ray ohatpiwv, dorpa re Kal aorépas’ ra b€ 
y€ oréppara roy évtavatov 8pdpov’ Kat yap Kal rf motovow atta. “Apyxee dé 
rns Sadyngpopias mais aupbadys’ Kai 6 pddiora air@ olxeios Bacrafe: rd xare- 
oreppevoy EvAov, 5 kwrm Kadovow. aires 8¢ 6 Sapynddpos éxdpevos rns Sadyns 
eparrerat, ras per xdpas xaGeipévas, ypvcovy 8€ orépavoy dépwr, kat Lapmpay 
éoOyra wodnpn éorodcpeves, idixparidas re todedepevos, gy xopds mapbever 
émaxoAovbe: mporeivwy kddvas mpds Ixernpiay td Uuvov. mapémeptroy 8€ Ti» 
8aynopiay eis "AmdAXwvos ‘Iopyviov xai Tadagiov (v. 7. Xadafiov). 

b Paus. 9. 10, 4 réde ye wai és eye Ere yuwdpevov ol8a ev OnBas’ re 
"Ardd\Awm To “Iopnvig maida oixov re Boxivou Kal abroy ed peév eldous ed d€ 
€xovra xal peopns, lepéa enavoroy mowovow' érixdnots 8€ eoriv ol Sahynpdpos’ 
atepavous yap pilrwy Sans Gopovow oi maides . . . of 8€ ody eddatpordcre- 
pot rév raidwy dvariBéac [xadxovv rq Sep rpirodal. éewiparys 8€ pddiora 

. . Tpirous early "Apdirpvovos dvdOnpa éri ‘Hpaxdet 8apynpopncarr:. Cf. 
R. 14. At Larissa 8apynpdpo: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thessaly, p. 435. 

#8 Feast at Samos: Pseudo-Herod. Vit. Hom. 33 wapaxempdlor ev r7 

Zduq, rais voupnviais mpoomopevdperos mpos ras olxias ras evdatpoveotaras, 
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€AduBave rs ceidwr 1a Enea tade, d xadeirar eipecian, wdiyour BF aivoy xai 
cupmapyoay dei tev raidey Tivés TOY €yxywpioy ... 

Nedpai rot, veopa, évavows, Sore xedcdav 

éornx’ év mpoOvpact... 
peero 8€ ra Exea rade cy ry Taw dwt wordy xpdvov brs Téy waider, oF 
Gyeipoev dv 777 opty tut ‘Amdd\XN@vos, 

28a Festival at Klaros, ra KAdpia, with horse-races, mentioned in 

fourth century B.c. Attic inscription, Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 23. 


* Ritual of adoption and marriage associated with Apollo. 
® At Athens: R. 2413. 


b ? At Mykonos: Dittenb. Sy//. 373 (on the 7th of Hekatom- 
baeon, sacred to Apollo) &v of vupdioe Giover . . . rév dpréor. 


70 Bondpoua at Athens: Plut. Zhes. 27 9 pév ody pdyn mpos ris 
"Apafsvas Bondpomsmvos éyévero pnwis eh’ ra Bondpduia péxpe vow ‘AOqvaios 
6vover, Cf, Demosth. Olynth. 3. 31 tpeis 6 Sqpos . . . Gyawaures ed» 
peradidacr Oewpixar ipiv } Bondpdéua wéeumwor otro, Cf. R. go. 

71 Zernpa at Delphi: Zeus, R. 128°. 


272 Feast of Upop@acia at Leuke near Phokaia: Diod. Sic. 15. 18 
(Tayas) ferive rddey mAnoiov ris Oaddrrns éwi Tivos Kpnuvod THY Svopaloperny 
Aeixny, txovcay lepoy dyov "ArddAdwvos .. . nuGioByrncay THs weAews ravTys 
KAalopérnos xai Kupaion. . . Expwev ) Tvbia ravrny (ddey xupiay rhs Acuans) 
trdpxew iris dy mpdirn Ovan év ry Aeven .. . EpOacay of Kralopemos rovs 
Kupaious ryy Ovoiay émiredécavres . . . yevdpevot xuptos*Tis Aevans émevupor 
copryy dyew xar €yavroy ereatnoayto, Thy Tamyyupw dvopacarres wpopOaciay. 

Festival of Apollo Mappdows on Mount Lykaion, Geogr. Reg. s. 2. 
Arcadia, p. 436; of Apollo Uraies at Akraiphiai, Geogr. Reg. s. 2. 
Boeotia, p. 441; of Apollo Aydws at Delion, 2d. p. 437. Festival of 
Apollo’s émpdveu (?) at Sikyon, Geogr. Reg. s. 0. p. 440. 

3 Ritual of Purification: R. 222, 223, 241, 263, 264°; Zeus, 
R. 1315, 


© Apollod. 2. 6. 1 ’Amwoayévou 3¢ NnAéws atrév ['Hpaxdda] . . . cis 
"Apvedas trapayerdpevos id AntpdBov rov ‘Iwrodvrou xabaipera. Cf. Cirts 
376 Amyclaeo spargens altaria thallo. Aesch. Zum. 281: 
Mnyrpoxrovoy piacpa 8 eemdvurov sede’ 
mrotainoy yap Sy» mpos daria Geov 
Soi8ov xabappois nAdby xotpoxrdvors. 
b Plut. Quaest. Graec. 24, p. 296 F. ri rd wap’ "Apyeiows Neyopevor 
€yxniopa; trois dmroBadovai tia ovyyevor cube os dori pera rd wevbos 
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evdis rp Andhra Guewv, nuépass 8€ Vorepoy tpuixovra, TP ‘Eppz. Nopifovor 
yap, Somep ta copara rev anobavevrey déxecOar thy yny, ovTw Tas Wuxas Tov 
‘Eppiy’ rov 8¢Ard\\wvos rp audurddp xpibas dddvres, AapPavoves xpéas rou 
lepelov, xal rd rip amoaBecavres ws pepiacpevov, rap’ érépwy dvavodpevot rovTo 
TO Kpéas Grreow, éyxnopa mporayopevorres, 

© Paus. 2. 31, 6 (at Troezen) rov 3€ iepov rov *ArdAAows dorw 
oixoddunpa éumpoober, "Opéorov xadovpevov oxnm. mply yap ent ro aipars 
xabapOnvas ths pyrpds, Tpotfnviey ovdeis mpcrepovy fOedev avrov oixp de- 
£arOa: xabicavres 8¢ évraiba éxdbaipov nai eloriwv, és & adiynoay. xal 
yuv ért of amdyova tay xaOnpdyrev évravOa Seamvovow ¢y Hutpas pytais. 
xaropuxGévrav 8¢ Griyor amd ris oxnms Tay Kabapcioy dacly an’ atray 
avadivas 8adyny, 4 8) xal és uas éorw, 7 mpo THs oxnyns ravrns. Cf. 1. 22, 
2 Onoeds . .. rovrous (IldAXavra cal rovs maidas) xreivas és Tposfiva epyeras 
xaOapoiwy evexa. 

d Clem. Al. Strom. P. 674 'Asmoddddwpos 6 Kepxupaios rovs orixous 
rovode ima Bpdyxou avadwrnOnva rov pavrews Aeyes MiAnoiovs xabaipovros 
aid Nowpov. ‘O péy yap émtppaivey rd mAnOos Sapyns KAddois mpoxarnpxeTo 
Tov Upyou Dd mas ‘MéAmere © aides Exdepyov xal éxa€pyay.’ 


© Philostr. Heroic. p. 740 emi 8€ rq epyp te mepi rovs dvdpas tro 
rev év Anuve yuvanay €£ 'Adpodirns more mpaxGévri, xaBaiperas péy 7 Anpvos 
nat xa@ va rou érous kai oBevyvrat rd év airy wip és nuépas évvda, Gewpis de 
vats éx Andou tuphope, xnav agixnra: mpd ray evayiopdrer, ovdauou ris 
Anpvov xaboppifera ... érecdav 8e 7 Oewpis domdevon Kai veipwyras To Trp 
. « . Kaivou Td évrevOev Biov haciv apxerOa. 


f Bull. Corr. Hell, 1894, p. 87 (inscription from treasure-house of 
Athenians at Delphi, 97-96 B.c.) Aya6y tixq Tis BovArs nal rov 8npov rd» 
"AOnvaiwv® éni Mévropos dpxovros ev Aecois év 8¢ AOnvas ‘Apyeiou daBey roy 
lepdv rpiroda ex AeAay kai amexdpicev cai ray muppdpoy Fyayer ‘Apdixparns 
"Emtorparov "A@nvaios. Cf. 26. p. g2 (inscription found at same place, 
circ. 100 B.C.) "Emet "AAxidapos Evdavous ’AOnvaios modirns evoeBes re Kat 
doiws Scaxeipevos rori re rov Geo xat wort rap mow day dyayey dé Kal roy Tpi- 
moda €p dpparos, agiws rou re Oeot nai rov tperépov Bayou Kai due@y, ray 
re mapemOapiay kai avacrpopay émoincato .. . «rh. 


Animal sacrifice. 
26a ? Wolves sacrificed at Argos: R. 7f. 


b ? Dogs tabooed in Apolline ritual: Strab. 486 on éfeorw éy airy 
th Andre Odrrew ov8 xaiew vexpdv’ ovx ELeor: 3¢ ovde iva ev Anrep trpepev. 
Cf. R. 2164. 


c The horse tabooed: Sext. Empir. ‘Yarorunac.y. §. 221 inmoy rp 
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Tloveadav. xadXcepovow. “AmddAwre 8€, efaspéros tH Asdupai, rd (gor 
amex es. 

d Goats: R. 12, 129, 157, 211. Prott-Ziehen, Zeges Graecorum 
Sacrae, no. 26 (Calendar inscription of fourth century B.c. from the 
Attic tetrapolis) ’AméAAwm ’Arorporaip alg. 1b. Nuphayére aif. He-goat 
sacrificed to Apollo at Magnesia on the Maiander, Arch. Anszerg. 1894, 
p. 83. Cf. Macrob. 1. 17, 29 decemviris praeceptum est ut Graeco 
ritu...sacrum facerent, Apollini bove aurato et capris duabus albis 
auratis, Latonae bove femina aurata. ul, Gell. Woct. Attic. 5. 12 
Quapropter eum deum (Veiovem) plerique Apollinem esse dixerunt: 
immolaturque illi ritu humano capra. 


e Lambs: Hom. //. 4. 1or: 
Ebxeo & *ArdAAwm Avaxryerét xrurordte 
aprav mpwroydvey petev Krecrny éxardpfny. 
Hom. //. 1. 66: 
ai Kéy mos apyay Kvions aiyay te redciov 
BovAcrat dyriacas nuiy dio otyoy apvvat, 
Cf. R. 141. 
f Rams: R. 272, 202. 


8 Boars: R. 129, 256, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia, p. 441. Demeter: 
R. 246. Cf. ritual inscription from Thasos (archaic). Roehl, Jnscr. 
Graec. Ant. 379 Noppnot xardA\on Nupgnyérn OnAv Kai dpoev, dy Bourg, 
mpocépsew® div ov Oéuss ov8€ xoipoy’ ov mawviferat, Xdpiow atya od bews 
av8€ xotpor. 

h Bulls: R. 34°, 101; Geogr. Reg. s. v. Epidauros, p. 440. Hom. 
Mt. 315: 

épdov & “Andd\Awm reAnéooas éxardpBas 
tatpwor 90 aiyov mapa Ov adds arpvyéroio. 

Cf. 41. At Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1899, p. 87 (inscription on the 
treasury of Athenians) of mev@Oévres is AeAbods xara ray pavreiay Tov Bev 
bd "AOnvaiwy eri thy tis dwdexpdos Bourpwpov Ovoiav rq Oe@ COveay xara Ta 
ndrpia: Cf. the 8mdexds at Delos, 75. p. 86. At Olus sacrifice of twenty- 
two oxen: vide ‘ Crete,’ Geogr. Reg.,p.447. At Athens: vide Dionys. 
R. 127 (ArdAAwve *Arorporaip Boov Gvca). Sacrifice at Akraiphiai to 
Apollo of Ptoon ; see Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boeotia, p. 436. At Thebes: 
Paus. 9. 12, 1 Tp 8€ ’ArdAdXwm OnBaios rq Zrodig ravpovs voy 1 
dpxaiov, xai more mapovons odio: ris éopris | te Spa xarprecye ths Ovotas cai 
of meppOevres ext rév tavpoy ox feov. ore 8) maparvyovons dudéns ror 
€repov ray Bowy to bed Bvovor, kai an’ éxeivou épydras Bovis Ovew vopifovat. 


Cf. R. 13. 
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i The roe sacred to Apollo at Kourias in Cyprus: Ael. Mas. An. 
11. 7 €» Koupiad ai Chao . . . Grav xaragvywow és rd tov *AwddAovos 
iepdy 10 évravOot (€ars 3€ Arcos péy:orov), tAaxrovan pév of Rives, Anion de 
€dOeiv ovx iropevovow. Cf. Strab. 683. 

k Anton. Liber. 20: Apollo bids his worshippers sacrifice to him, 
atyas xai mpdéBara xai Bovs xara rd ovwbes. Cf. inscription from Didyma: 
Haussoullier, Historre de Miléte, p. 218 mpara 3 cx Gvddy dvoxaidera 
maives ayeidov PoiBe, rj peydAn mpar émi Bovbvain. 

1 ? Sacrifice of asses at Delphi: C. /. G. 1688 (inscription contain- 
ing the Amphictyonic oath, fourth century B.c.), l. 14 ré» ddpov «al rd 
iepyia dOpda ovvayévrwy, rovs dvous, rov Sonia... ray éxardpBav, SpKov 
opooas. | 

Human sacrifice. Cf. 2(?), 77, 2414, 

#78a Near Kourion in Cyprus: Strab. 683 éari» dxpa aq’ fs pirrovas 
tous dWapevous rov Bwpov rov ’AmdéAXwvos. 

b At Leukas: zd. 452 ye 8¢ ro rov Aevxdra ’AmdAAwvos iepdy Kai rd 
GApa rd rovs Epwras ravew memorevpévov ... hv 8 cal marpioy rois 
Aevxadioss xar’ émavrov éy rT Ovoia tov "AndAAwvos ard Tis oxomns pirreicbai 
Teva top év alriats Gvyrwy anorponmns xapw, cfarropevov €€ ab’rov wavrodaray 
arepav Kal Gpvéewy avaxovgifey durduevwr ry mrnoe Td GApa, vrodvexerOas Oé 
naTe@ puxpais dAidot KuKAw meptearm@Tas wWoddoUs Kal meprowlew eis Suvauy Troy 
Spor to rav dvarypOdrra. Photius s.v. Aevxdrys’ oxomédos ris ipmeipov 
aq’ of pisrrovaw airots [? airots| «is rd médayos of lepeis. Ael. Mat. An. 
II. 8 ovxovy rys swampyipews emdnpuety peAdovons cal qv xai rd mndnpa 
mniacr to bep Gvovor Borv rais pvias, ai b€ euwrAnoOeioat tov aiparos 
adavifovrat, 

¢ ?At Abdera: Ov. /éz5 467: 

Victima vel Phoebo sacras macteris ad aras, 
quam tulit a saevo Theudotus hoste necem ; 
aut te devoveat certis Abdera diebus 
saxaque devotum grandine plura petant. 

Vide Thargelia, R. 2414. 

e Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1408 Acoripo r@ Geacade xarcévas peAdovre Adycov 
efénecey, émirnpeiy py AdBwow airy of evavrio: peiCov evEdpevor’ omevdwy ov» 
exeivous trepBarécba caf éxaréyBns avdpav et€aro xaratBacio "Ard\\on, 
xareAOoy 8¢ els Gvaiavy dvOparous édcyicato ph mpémay OeD pnd? Dros edayés 
etvat, kat imepebero. rtovto 8€ éxdaorou €rous Spay rovs Geraadovs act, rHy 
bvotay imuryvoupevous anodmcev, Cf. Paroemiogr. 313. 

{ Photius s.v. wepipnya’ otras erédXeyov ro kat’ enavrdv uBadrAoperp TH 
Oaddoon veavia ent anadXayy Tov cUvexdvT@Y KaKov’ TEpiynua ney yévou’ 
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. Kat auras eveBadov ty Oardocoy aecavei ro Tocedem Ouciay axo- 
rivuvres. 

76 Bloodless sacrifice, R. 216; at Delos, R. 55. Macrob. 3, 6, 2 
Deli ara est Apollinis Teveropos in qua nullum animal sacrificatur. 
Clem. Al. S/rom. 848 P rév pév dpxadraroy Bwpdy ev Andy dyvor eivat 
reOpvanzaot, Cf. Porph. De Abst. 2. 28 (eboeBins Bopsds). 


77 At Patara: Steph. Byz. s.v. Udrapa’ méypara Avpas te xai réfa 
xai BéAn Offered to Apollo. 


"8 Serv. Aen. 3. 85 tradunt multi, inter quos et Varro, esse aras 
tam Apollinis quam filii eius non tantum Deli sed in plurimis locis, 
apud quos hostiae non caedantur, sed consuetudo sit deum sollemni 
tantum prece venerari. 

279 Dittenb. Sy//. 376 (at Miletos) jf» ~dvos iepomay r— *Awdd\en, 
mpoepacba trav doray by dy Gedy 5 Eévos, diddvar 8¢ rH iepet ra yépea awep 
H worus 8801 xepis Sépparos . . . év "AroAXwvioss. 

80 Callim. Hymn zz Del. 320: 

adda 4d Aaiy 

@xees €oreiAavTo Kai ov madw abris ¢8ncay 

mp péyay f} oo Bopoy brs wAnygow Aika 

pnocopevous nal mpépvov odaxrdca dyvoy éAains 

xeipas droorpéyavsras’ & Anduds etpero vipdn 

maiyma xovpiforyrs xal "AmdA\om yeAaorur. 
Cf. Hesych. s. v. AnAtaxds Boyds’ rd mepirpéxew Kixre rdv év Ante Bopor 
nat rurrecOa’ fpfaro rovrov Oncevs. 

281 ? Sacramental meals with Apollo at Acharnai, R. 54; and Delos, 
vide Geogr. Reg. ‘ Delos,’ p. 443. 

8 Varro, De Liberis Educ. Fr. g (Chappius) Itaque Ambraciae 
primum capillum puerilem demptum, item cirros ad Apollinem ponere 
solent. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF APOLLO-CULTS 


The Euxine and Thrace: 2. 21, 56, 72. 

?hanagoria, 214; Pantikapaion, 214; Olbia, 341,50, 214. Gorgippia: 
Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Pontus, &c., coin-type, first century s.c., laureate 
head of Apollo, | 

sinope: Head, Ast. Num. 435, coin-type, circ. 290-250 B. c. * Archaic 
statue of Apollo standing before tripod, with branch and lecythos.’ 
Bithynian coast of Euxine, 32. Herakleia Pontiké: Paus. ro. 
15, 1 (at Delphi) d00 ’AréAAwvos (aydApara), rd pe» ‘Hpaxdewray ray 
mpos Te Evgeive. 

flesembria: C. 7. G. 2053 % (decree of Bovdn) avabéper és rd ipdy 
tov ’Ardd\Awvos. Apollonia, 79, 214, Perinthos, 172, Ainos, 
52: Livy 38. 41 Inde Aeniorum finis praeter Apollinis Zerinthium 
quem vocant incolae templum superant. Cf. Schol. Nikand. Zher. 
460 1d ‘PyoxiyGtoy dpos Opgens “Hpas iepdy, &€ ov tiv mpoonyopiay eoxe 
‘Pnoxuvbida’ fori 8é tis “Hpas xat ZnpuvOiov *AmcdAwvos veds ev TH 
air tény. Abdera, 275°: Schol. Lycophr. 440 of pavres of 
€bddes (?) rou €v Anpaiots tér@ ’ABSnpwy ripwpevov AndrAd\wovos. Cf. 
Pind. Fr. 35. Philippopolis: C. /. A. 3. 129 UWv6&ta ey SAemmo- 
nédes (second century a. p.). Rev. d. Et. Gr. 1902, p. 32 "ArdAXone 
Kevdpiog Bidus Kérsos lepevs Zupias eas 8mpov aveOnxev (? first cen- 
tury a.p.). Cf. bronze coins of Elagabalus from Philippopolis 
quoted ibid. with legend Kes8picea. Dumont, Jnscr. Thrace 78, 
dedication of late Roman period ’ArdAAwm Aaropnre. 

ipollo on coins of Thracian cities: Brit. Mus. Cat, ‘ Thrace’: 
Anchialos, p. 113 (late) Bisanthé, p. 87 (second century B.c.); 
Bizya, p. 89 (late) Byzantium, p. 96 (third century s.c., Apollo- 
head on obverse, obelisk on reverse); Deultum, p. 113 (late); 
Maroneia, p. 131 (first century B.c.); Mesembria, pp. 133, 135 
(Apollo Movoayerns late); Nikopolis, p. 46 (late); Olbia, p. 11 
(on reverse dolphin, fourth century s.c.); Odessos, p. 137 
(second century B.c.); Perinthos, p. 147 (late); Sestos, p. 199 
(second century B.c.); Tomi, p. 64 (late). 

aionia: Rev. Num. 1897, Pl. ii (Reinach) ’AréAAe@v Acppwraios. Cf. 
Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Macedon,’ pp. 1-3, coin-types, fourth century B.c. 
fount Athos: Plin. VV. 7. 4. 37 Oppidum in cacumine... Apollonia, 
cuius incolae Macrobii appellantur. 
FARNELL. IV F f 
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Macedon, 152 (Mount Olympos). Amphipolis: C. 7. G. 2008 (decree 
of exile against two citizens, circ. 356 B.c.) ra 8¢ xpyyara abrér 
Snpdora elvas, rd 8é éridexaroy ipdy rou ‘AmdAA@vos Kal rov Irpupdeos’ 
Apollonia on the Via Egnatia (south of Lake Bolbe): Head. 
Hist. Num. p. 181, coin-type, 400-350 B.C. ‘"AwdAXepos.’ 
Hesych. s.v. ‘Iyvairny xépay riv Maxedoviay, érOa rd parreiov 
"And\Aer xaréoxe xal ripara. (Corrupt passage, probably a con- 
fusion of Strab. p. 435.) Thessalonike,153. Pella: Brit. Mus. 
Cat., ‘ Macedon,’ p. 91, coin-type, ? second century B. c. 


Chalkidike : vide Head, Ass. Mum. p. 188, coin-types of the Chalcidic 
league ; head of Apollo on coins of Olynthos (B.c. 392-379). 
Orthagoreia, p. 181; Arne, p. 182. Akanthos (independent 
issue): Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Macedon, p. 36 (fourth century). 


Bottiaii Chalkidikes: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Macedon, p. 63 (early fourth 
century). 


Illyria: Apollonia, 488, 74% Orikos: Head, Hist. Num. p. 266, coin- 
type, third century B.c., head of Apollo, obelisk on reverse. 
Epiros, r90. Damastion: coin-type, fourth century s.c., head of 
Apollo laureate, tripod on reverse: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Thessaly, 

Pl. xv. 10, 11, 13. 

Ambrakia, 488, 154, 282. 

Korkyra, 8», 484, 155. 

Akarnania, 375. Anaktorion: coin-type, second century s.c., head 
of Apollo laureate: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Thessaly,’ Pl. xxvii. 11. 
Nikopolis Actium ’ArdéAAwv Aeuxdrns on coins of Nikopolis (Roman 
imperial period): Head, Hist. Num. p. 272. 

Aetolia. Thermon: Polyb. 11. 4 wapayerdpevos és Géppov, fvOa Fy iepiy 
"ArdéANwvos: temple recently excavated at Thermon; vide Hell. 
Journ. 1899, p. 324; Class. Rev. 1899, p.gt; Ath. Mitth. 1899, 
Pp. 352, inscription mentioning ré iepdy rod 'ArdAAwvos ; Eph. Arch. 
1900, p. 167. Kalydon: Strab. 459 mepi ry» Kadudand dors ro ov 
Aadpiov "AndAXowvos iepdy. ‘ 

Leukas, 275», 


Kephallenia: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Peloponnese,’ coin-type of Samé, head 
of Apollo laureate, circ. 400 B.c., Pl. xviii. 9. 
Zakynthos, 239: vide Head, //ss¢. Num. p. 359. 


Thessaly, 34%, 275. Plat. Craé. 405 C “AmAovy acl mdvres of Gerradoi 
rovroy roy Gedy. Atrax: coin-type, fourth century s.c., head of 
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Apollo laureate: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Thessaly,’ Pl. 2.8. Tempe, 
2, 264e-h, C./. G. 1767 “Awdoum Tepreira Aloyvdis . . . édev- 
Sépa (found between Tempe and Larissa). Trikka, 216, 
Larissa: C. J. G. Sept. 1. 4131 86x 6at rois ovvédpois xai ro Snpp 
"Axpahuioy énawéca pév tov Onpor Aapicaiwy én r@ arooreiAas 
Sixaoras dvdpas xadovs xayaBous . . . ypdyas 8¢ rovs moAeudpxous xai 
Thy médww pds THY wo Tay Aapioaior Kal oler bat Seiv avr rd Wadiopa 
dvaypdyat xai avabeivas aitd ev rp lepp rod 'ArdAXwvos rov Kepdqou 
(circ. 100 B.c.). C. £. G. 1766 (found near Larissa) “AmAoun 
Kepdviou dvéetxe lepopvapoveioas xai dpxauxvopopeicas (= dpxdapvo- 
gopnoas). Cf. Eph. Arch. tgo1, p.125. Near Pharsalos: Strab. 
447 ore 8 nail mepi Sdpoadoy "Eperpia, iepa rov ’Ard\Awvos. ? At 
Ichnai: vide Themis, R. 33% Pagasai, 2, 36, 182. Apollon 
Mayagirns: Hesych. s. v. ’And\Awy mapa’ Axawis, €v Hayacais, cai rapa 
@erradois, Hayacaios, Hes. Scut. 70 wav 8 ddcos nai Bwpds ’Ardr- 
Awvos ayacaiou Adurev. . . . 

Magnesia, 26; Korope, 182% Phyllos: Strab. 435 6 @vAXos, dro 
’"AmddAwvos rov SuAXiov lepdy. 

Lokri Opuntii: Brit, Mus. Cat., ‘Central Greece,’ Pl. ii. 7, fourth 
century B.c. coin-type, Apollo’s head laureate. Thronion: 2d. 
p. 13 (second century B.c.). Cf. Dionysos, R. 104f. 

Territory of the Ainianes, 77. : 

Delphic Amphictyony, 121. Cult-association of Apollo, Artemis, 
Leto: vide Artemis, R. 79 9. : 

Phokis: Abai, 181; Delphi, 2, 74, 22, 46, 99, 103, 106, 109, 139, 229, 
238, 256, 261, 264, 265, 269%, 271, 2741. Cf. Artemis, R. 79 ¢ 
(joint worship of Artemis, Apollo, Leto); Athena, R. 78> (Apollo 
Pythios, Artemis, Leto with Athena [povaia). Schol. Pind. OJ. 
14. 16 wapa rep “ArddAdwvi yor xadef{erbar ras Xapiras... év your 
Aerqois eri rips Se€tas ciow iBpvpéva rov "Amdddwvos. Cf. Poseidon, 
R. 33 (Labyadai inscription). Kyrrha: Lact. Plat. ad Stat. Zhed. 
4. 347 Cyrrha habet stagnum Apollini consecratum. Cf. Artemis, 
R. 138. Lilaia on Parnassos: Paus. 10. 33, 4 fore 8€ xai Oeav 
iepd, "ArdAAwvos, rd 8€ "Aprepsdos. Elateia: vide Poseidon, R. 32. 
Dryopes, 144. 

Lokri Ozolai: Chaleion, 4o. 

Amphissa: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Central Greece,’ p. 13, coin-type, second 
century B.c., head of Apollo laureate. 

Opus: C. I. G. Sept. 3280 Ardvwoov "ArddNava rois Geois avéOnxe Oes- 
moptos. rpérav LoAvuKos éroincarny OnBaiw (fourth century B.C.). 

F fa 
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Boeotia, 14, 23, 267, 2744. 


Tegyra, 183. 
Orchomenos (?): C. J. G. Sept. 1. 3283 iapas r& ’ArdAAwvos ra Aadiw, 


Chaironeia, 17. Plut. Su//. 17 (near Chaironeia) ré xadovpevoy Govptor 
. . « Eore 8€ copuvpy rpaxeia . .. ind 8¢ aird rd pedpa tov MdAov cai 
Coupiou veds "ArddAwvos (connected with the story of Kadmus and 
the cow). 


Akraiphiai, 184. C. I. G. Sept. 1. 4135 eivas dovAdoy ro iepow rov 
"ArrdAXwvos rov Llreiov ro ev "Axpaipios, ws dy ai ornAra dpifwar, 
xabamep Td €y Aedgots, thy 8é Aowriy yepay tiv lepdy tov *AmdAwpos 
row Lrwiou py ddiceiy pndeva’ day 8 tis adiay, tmddicos gorw éy Apdu- 
xrvocw. Ths O€ exexetpias xal ris dodadeias dpxew rhy wevrexadexatyy 
Tov lsro8popiou pnvds xara Oedy, ws Bowwroi Gyovor, &s dé AeAgoi 
"AmeAAaiov’ Kupious 8¢ clvat olxovopovvras Ta xara TO iepdy réy Te mpo- 
dim wai toy lepéa rov ’AwdAAwvos tov Urwiov kcal ryv wodw Tey 
"Axpaipuewy Kal rd Kowdy t&v Bowrar, xabes eal Eumpocber xat ror 
ayavoberny roy eipnuévor eri tiv ayava rev Llreler drarypaya se 10 
Yngiopa dv ornAas Kai avabeivac thy pev ev Aedchois é» te iep@ roi 
"AmddAAwvos, rH» 8¢ €v ’Axpaupios €v re lepp tov TIrwiov, ray dé ep 
TvAaig (Holleaux, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1890, p. 19 rightly concludes 
that this decree refers to the first institution of games, second 
century B.c.). C.J. G. Sept. 1. 4318 (decree of Orchomenos, 
same date as former) éere:dy mapayevouerot mpeoBevrai mapa ris wdAcus 
"Axpaidiéwoy . . . Wapexddouw re ‘Opyopevious arodéfacbat ry» re Ovoiay 
kai roy ayova ray Lrewiev, by ribéacw "Axpaecis wevrdrepoy re 
"ArddAwom rh rain oredavirny Oupedexdy . . . the city of Orcho- 
menos accepts. ph. Arch. 1892, p. 43 (decree of Oropos) 
ered) oupBaiver rn médew “Axpatieiwy arooreiAat mpeoBevras tpeis 
dydpas rovs Siuadefopevovs pera rov lepéws cat rov mpodnrov mpds ras 
nodes tas €v ty Bowwrig xal rapayerduevor eis ryy exxAnciay . . . wapa- 
xadovoay rov nyov ovvavgew thy Ovoiay rH "AmddAdem ro Lreig xabanep 
Kal Td Kowdy Tay Botwréy cal 1 mods Trav "Axpatgieiwr . . . Sed5x Oar rei 
BovAee nat rq Snuqp rox dpxovra xai rovs woNepdpxous rovs del ywo- 
pévous xal réy ypapparéa rrépsrecy Bouy aro ris médews eis rd [reia cat 
avrous ovpropnevev, C. 1. G. Sepf. 1. 4139 similar answer from . 
Thisbe: 4140-4143 from other unnamed.cities. 4147 Aloxpiavdou 
. «  Gyovoberovvros ray mevraernper Lrwiery, eat lepéws rov ’AmdAdwvos 
Kaqicieovos . . . cide evixwoy, oarmorns... xpuvf... papewdds... 
énay moinrns ... avAnrns ... xiOapiorns .. . xOappdés (1 Ephesian, 
1 Athenian, 3 Thespians). 2712 (decree of Akraiphiai in time 
of Nero) éxAcAourdros Wn tpidxovra én rou T&v Ireiey dyoros xara- 
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orabeis dywvoberns ("Erapewavdas) mpoOuydrara éredéfaro pirodognoas 
To dvaveooacba THY dpxatérnta Tov ayavos r&y peydAwy Irwier cai 
Katcapnay xriorns dvwbey yevspevos ... Tas Te marpious ropmras peydAas 
kal THY TOY TUpTaY marpioy Spynaow OeoveBas emerédece . .. raupoOvrncas 
Au ro Meyiorg. 

ebadeia: Paus. 9. 39, 4 fore 8€ nai "ArdAXwvos iepdy. Cf. Kronos, 
vol. I, R. 4.  Tilphossion: Strab. 411 atrod dé (near the 
TAgaoca xpnyn) 1d rov TrAdeaciou ’ArdAAwvos lepdy. Hom. Hymn 
Apoll. 384: 

cat Bopoy moincar dy dAdo devdpnerre 
dyxs pada xpnvns xadXppdov' éyba 8 dvaxre 
mavres erixAnow Teddovoip evyerdwrrat. 

Jelikon, 257; Thespiai, 103, 184; Thebes, 91, 155%, 185, 186, 
267; Eutresis, 187. Tanagra and Delion, vide Artemis, 
R. 79%: Paus. 9. 20, 1 fore 3€ ris Tavaypaias émi Gadaooy xadov- 
pevoy Andtor ey S€ air xal "Aprépdos Kai Anrovs éoriy dydApara 
(Tanagran legend of Apollo the ancestor of their founder). Strab. 
403 AnAtoy 1d lepdy rov "Amd\XNwvos ex Andov adidpupevoy, Tavaypaiay 
morixvorv. Diod. Sic. 12. 70 (after the battle of Delion) ry ray 
Andiov maviryupy awd rovrey ro» xpnudrey évecrncavro (of OnPaior) 
roeiv. Schol. Pind. O/. 7.153 Aidupds gyos Andta ém Anrig. 
C. I. G. Sept. 1. 20 (Boke rp Sqpp rq) Tavaypaiey (?) . . . dva- 
yopedoas 8€ Trois orepdvous ey rp dyau rp oluvreAcupevp . . .| TE 
"Arddonm tre Andip. Cf. Lph. Arch. 1886, p. 228 similar 
inscription, probably of Tanagra; 1g00, p. 107 Aeydéepes Hiapoy 
"AmdAovos Kapuxéfio. Cf. Paus. 9. 20, 3 é» Tandypg, dpos Knpuxoy. 
Kithairon, 257: C. L. G. Sepé. 1. 3564 |"AmddA lovos "Aprapudos ’ Aypo- 
répas (inscription found in Boeotia, with no indication of locality). 
Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Zadyavevs’ gore 3é wddts Bowwrias . . . nal Zadryavers 
*Ard\Xop. 

‘uboea, 189 ; Eretria, 17, 26; Artemis, R. 79%: Eph. Arch. 1900,p. 23, 
inscription of third century B.c.(?) "AméAAwvos AnAlov Anrots "Aprépsdos, 
Chalkis, 34>: Roehl, Jascr. Graec. Ant. 374 inscription on archaic 
bronze plate, in Chalcidic alphabet, found at Olympia . . . "AwdAAwm 
rp Ludi .. . Body éri rov Bwpdv rov "Ard\d\wvos (rob T1v6tov). Near 
Karystos: Strab. 446 rd Mappdptoy, ev @ 16 Aarduoy rev Kapvorioy 
xidvev, lepdy Exov ‘ArddAwvos Mappapivov. (God of the quarry, cf. 
"ArdAdav AcGnovos s. v. Laconia-Malea, p. 441.) Tamyne: Harpokr. 
$.U. Tapivar médes eoriy ev EvBoig. ey ry xoparn Eperptéwy al Tapivat, 
évOa xai iepdy ’ArddXwvos. 

\ttica: Athens, 75, 17, 24, 34°, 48, 49, 54, 86, 87, 94, 98, 99, 
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102, 123, 156, 208», 211, 212, 216%, 218, 2224, 223, 236, 
237, 241, 2428, 253, 254, 259, 270, 2745. Paus. 1. 28, 4 
KaraBaor 8€ ovx és ri» xarw médty GAN’ Gooy Ud Ta ApomvAaa, M7 
re vSardés dors nai wAnciov "Amd\Awvos lepdy €v owndaig. Kpeovoy 
8€ Ovyarpt "Epexbéws *Ardd\wva évravOa ovyyevécbas vopifovcr. Cy. 
Eur. Jon 10: 

ov raid "Epexbews DoiBos eLevéev yapots 

Bia Kpéovcay, va mpooBéppous serpas 

TladAddos um’ bx6q tis *"AGnvaiwy bovis 

Maxpas xadovot yas dvaxres "ArOidos. 
Cf. R. 1564. Eph. Arch. 1897, pp. 7-13, 87 (Hw. iii. B), 
dedications by archons of Roman period: no. 1 . . . Oeapobernoas 
"AwddAwwe td Maxpais, (2) TiBepios .. . "ArddAwn tn’ “Axpas Baowrers, 
(11)... wodepapynoas .. . "Ardddwve ‘Yroaxpaig arébnxey. Joint cult 
of Apollo and Artemis: vide Artemis, R. 79>. C. J. G. 2140, 
l. 32 (decree of the people) Bapdy ipicacOa re re "Awdd\Awn cai 
re one rev ‘Pepaiwr. Special cults of the dparpia, yen, eqpo. 
C.J. A. 2. 1653 lepov ’ArddAwvos ‘EB8opeiou hparpias "Aynader. Cf. 
1652, vide R. 54. Hesych. s.v. Kuwida. yévos "AOnvnou, ¢€ ob 
6 iepets rou Kuvviov ‘“Awdd\dwvos. Suidas, s.v. Kusnjeos’ "Amd\\or 
"AOnynow ovre Aeyopevos’ ... Oeperns ris Anrovs ra Apedn wd Kxuviov 
dpracOjvas (sense and structure defective)... rot xvu{nOpod yap 
aicOopuevous xuvas xal rowevas avacéoas rq pntpt’ dvopacOyva: ody ép 
‘Yuntrg@ ard ra» xuroy (quoted from Socrates epi émbcror). 
Harpokrat. s.v. Kuvidat. Avxotpyos, . . yévos éori map’ ’AOnpaiots oi 
Kuvida. Photius, s.v. Kuvecos. Kparns év rp mepi rev *Abnygoe 
Ovowy ovrew ypade rd dé Kurnedy éorw "Awd\Nwvos iepdy’ Kuvveiov 
rd éx Tov Ovvveiou yiwopevov’ rovro O¢ dort ro Ouvveioy ‘AAniot cai 
yiveras mpdcodos peyddn. ravrny 7 wédts eis Ouciay xarayepife re 
"ArdAAwm rp Kurneio. Cf. Geogr. Reg. p. 439, ‘Corinth, ‘ Temnos,’ 
p- 449, ?worship of Apollo Merayeirmos in the Diomeia, R. 
254: of Apollo marppos of the Elasidai, R. 54. Paus. 1. 37, 6 
€ore d¢ lepdv év @ xeirat Anuntpos xai ris maidds dydApara xai *AOnvas 
re kai ‘AmddAwvos’ "Ardd\rwm 8€ errosndn pdvp rd €€ dpxas’ Képadoy 
yap... peroteiy réws dv OnBas hevyovra ... dexary 8€ vorepoy yeved 
XaAxwwos xal Aairos andéyovos Keddou mAevoayres és AeAdovs grovy roy 
Gedy xabodov eis "AGnvas. 65 3¢ odie Kedeves Gioa: mparov ’ArdAAon 
évravOa ris ‘Arrixis, Oa dy Beoow enl ris yas tpinpn Oéoveay. yero- 
pevas 8€ adrois Kara Td TloxiAoy xadovpevoy Spos Spdxwy éavn orovdy 
kara rov pwdedy iav, «al 'Ardd\Awvi re Ovovow ev rp xepip Toure, Kai 
vorepoy oas edOdvras és riv médw dorois émouncavro *AOnvaias. 
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Inscription found in the vicinity of Agrai ’ArdéAA\wve Tedupaig, 
Eph. Arch. 1888, p. 200, later Roman period. Kolonos, 42°; 
Peiraeus, 216%. Phaleron: C.J. A. 1. 210 (circ. B. c. 428) temple- 
accounts *AmréAAwpvos Andiov arnpor, Vide Delos, p. 443. Eleusis, 
157: C.J. A. 3. 1203 lepets *AwdAdXevos Kepxvovéws (very late). 
Hymettos, 28. ? Parnes: C. J. A. 2. 609 (324-3 B.C.) 1d lepdv 
rou ’AmdAAwvos rou Tapynoviou (in the decree of the guild Elxadeis). 
Phlye, 17; Apollo Atcwvrved8oros: vide Artemis, R. 59 (joint-cult 
of Artemis and Apollo). Anaphlystos, 20. Acharnai, 48°. 
Prasiai, 242f. Marathon, 156f, 2744; cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1906, 
p. 217, Delphic decree in honour of the Tetrapolis for its devo- 
tion to Apollo Pythios, second century s.c. Oinoe, 156f. Spata 
inscription of archaic period AYKEIO. In the deme of the 
Plotheieis: C. 7. A. 2. §70 ra *"Arod\dona. C.I.A, 2. 841 6 lepeis 
rov Amd\Awvos rov ‘Epitbacéou mpoayopevet al amayopever Urép re davrov 
kal ray Bnporamy kal rov Snuov rod ‘AOnvaiwy py xémrey Td lepdy rov 
"Andd\Awvos pndé depav EvrAa pydé xovpoy(?) pysé dpvyava. Cf. 
Hesych. s. v. ’"Epicabevs (?)" "AndANov dv ry Arrixg. 


Oropos, 34>, 208°. Zoster (with Leto, Artemis, Athena): vide 
Athena, R. 89>. 


Aegina, 34, 145: Paus. 2. 30, 1 Naot 8€ od wodd dAAnAwv dheoryxéres 
6 péy "AndddrAovds dori, 6 8¢ "Apreusdos, Atovvaom 8€ avtrady 6 rpiros’ 
“Ardd\rwve pev 87 Edavoy yupvdy core Téxyns THs émxopior. 


Megara, 6, 7°, 274, 314, 49, 64, 97, 148, 227, 262. C. I. G. Sepi. 1. 
42 (inscription circ. 240 B.c. found at Megara) r@ "Ard\Awm roy 
vady erecxevwoay, Paus. 1. 44, 14 (on the Corinthian border of 
the Megarid territory) ’"AmdAAwvos iepdy éore Aargou. 


Corinth, 199° Plut. Vit. Arat. no. 40 1d rod ‘AmddAwvos lepdv. Cf. 
Paus. 2. 3, 3 ‘AmddAwvos Gyapa mpds ry Letpnvy xat wepiBodds ear. 
Simonides, Zpigr. 164 (Bergk) : 

Ebxeo cos 8aporr, Kurov, Gedy Sde xapfnvas 
Anroidny ayopns Kaddixépou mpvrany 


(referring to statue of Apollo in the market-place). C.J. G. 1102 
’ArdAXwvos Kuvvei(ov), Roman period, ? private dedication. 


Sikyon, 74, 27, 115, 149, 222°, 225, 2641; Artemis, R. 79 Paus. 
2.7, 7 rous de avOpwrous rovs évy rn Aiytadeia vdéoos éréhaBe’ nal odas 
éxé\evoy of pavrets "And\A\@va Dadoacba nai “Apreusy. of 8€ maidas 
érra nai ioas mapOévous emt rov LvOay morapdy amooréAXovorty ixerevoyras. 
td rovrwy 8€ weoOévras ros Oeovs hac és rhv tére axpémodw €édOeiv. 
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xai 6 romos évba mparoy adixovro IeBous eoriv lepdy. rovrois 8€ douxdra 
kai voy @re wotetrat. Kai yap ént roy SvOay tacw oi aides ty €opry tov 
*ArdAAwvos, kai dyaydpres 87 rovs Geovs és rd rhs THeBots iepov avbis 
anayey és tov vaoy dace rov ’Amd\Xwvos... Toy Sé€ en ov padr 
Kal rd dyadpa [lvOoxkqs avéOnxer. Polyb. 17. 16 mentions ri 
lepav xepay rou "Amdd\Xwos and rdv ’ArddAwva Tor repi rH» ayopay. 

Kleonai, 211. 

Tenea: Paus. 2. 5, 4 of 8€ dvbpwmo hacw of ravry Tpaes elva, alypcdoran 
dé td ‘EAAjvev éx Tevédou yeyopevon évravda "Ayapeuvovos Bortos 
oixnoat® xal da rovro Gedy pddwora ’AroAXeva ripeor, Cf. Strab. 
380 9 Tevéa cori xopn ris Kopw6ias év 4 rou Tevecrov *AmoAXoves 
lepoy. 

Phlius: vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. [Paus. 2. 13, 7]. 

Epidauros, 7°, 8%, 107, 142, 209, 216°. Apollo ‘Ymraraios: Eph. Arch. 
1884, p. 24 "Awoddwm [‘Ybraraig Uatearros nal Kopdows, Cf. 
Asklepios ‘Ymreratos at Paros (from “Yara, town of the Aineanes in 
South Thessaly: see Steph. Byz. s.v.). C. ZG. 1174 [dé words! 
tov ‘Emaupioy rp "Archton. Eph. Arch. 1899, p. 1 (ritualistic 
inscription of last part of fifth century s.c. found at Hieré) 
[emi rot Bepod roiv| ’Aro\Awvos ruira Gvev eal xaddida ras Aarc xai 
rapraurt GAday, depvav rp Oe xpcbay pédcppvoy TZ, wupey Hudippyoy, 
owou Hpiretay Kai roraKédos rou Bods roi mpdrov, rd 8€ drepow aRéXos roi 
iapopryapores epoch, rov Seurépou Bods rois doors Sdvro rd oKéAos ... 
T@ ‘Aooxdamep Over Boty époeva, cai Spordas Bow ~poeva, cai dpordas 
Bovv Oédeay, eri rou Bepod rov "AcoxAnmod bvew ravra nal waddi 
dvbévrw ry ‘Aordamp epvar xpbavy pédippvovy LY wupay nyidiupror 
olvyou npiretay, oxéhos Tou mpdrov Bods wapbévre re bep rd 8° drepoy roi 
tapopydpoves epocbw. 16. 1901, p. 60, inscription found at 
Hier6é, ?third century B.c., mentioning several mpofero: rai 
Geapadoxo: rou "ArcA\Xwvos Kai rou *AoKxArmoi, 


Troezen, 38, 145, 273°. Schol. Hom. J2. 23. 346 rourp 8¢ (Apeion) 
Siaywrrduevos “Hpaxdis mpos Kuxvoy rév “Apews vidy xa& imrodpoyiay 
évixnoey €y tp rov Hayacaiov ‘Amdd\Awvos iepp, S care mpos Tpoinr 
(? Tpayivt). 

Hermione, 15, 25, 143: vide Demeter, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Hermione, 
vol, 3, p. 370. 

Asine, 144. 

Argos, 7/, 27h, 48¢, 107, 141, 225, 273%; Artemis, R. 79%, 534. 
? Apollo Andis: C. J. G. 1152 (epitaph on ? priestess of Apollo) 
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méce mpodimoica . . . Mawip dwiorov Anjou iepét|. Paus. 8. 46, 3 
70 8€ év rou "AndAAwvds €or dvaxeiyevoy rou "Haeiov, 

Kynuria, 146. (Hesych. s.v. Zaredras’ "AmdAov év“Apyet ad rérov.) 

Laconia, 7 8, 27 f, 44, 87, 99, 140, 142, 220. Hesych. s.v. Ooparns 
*"ArdAAwy rapa Adxwot, Cf. Lycophr. 352 rév Gopatoy Lrwov ‘Opirny 
Oedv. 562 Emacrys ’Opxeeds TAddows, Schol. 26. Leacrjs cai 
’Opxtets rapa Adxwow 6 ’Anddd\ov. Sparta, 27, 34° 140, 2164, 
231, 235: vide Hera, R. 50% Amyklai, 19, 45, 96, 246- 
252. Thornax, 96 (Xen. Hell. 6. 5, 27 probably refers to shrine 
at Thornax). Geronthrai: C. 7. G. 1334 dvaBdpev eis rd iepdv 
rov ’Andddwvos. Cf. Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 4530. Epidauros 
Limera, 220. Strab. 368 (near Minoa) ra» pév Aaxdvev rd 
Andwy lepdy ‘Ardd\Awvos, Malea: Steph. Byz s. 0. AcOnosos’ 6 
"Ardday €v rp Madea Alby mpoordpupdvos éxet. ‘Pravds "HAcaxdy rpire. 
Near Boiai: Paus. 3. 23, 2 xwpiov év pois Boater "AmdAAwros pey 
lepdv eons, "EmdnAcov pév dvopaldpevor® rd yap rov ‘AndAdwvos fdavov, & 
viv é€otiv évravOa, dy Andp more puto. 3. 23, 13 ‘AmdéAdwvos vads 
év rij Botaray ayopg éori, xai érépwbs "AoxAnmiov xail Zapamidds Te Kai 
“lovdos. 

Gythion, 27. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4567 1d iepdy rov "Awdddwvos 
rou mori rg "Ayopg. Paus. 3. 21, 8 ‘Hpaxdéa xal "Ard\Awva tnép rov 
rpimovos és dyava éXOdvras, as 3unAAdynoay, pera Thy Epw oixioat Kow7 
thy médkiy Kai ev ry ayopa odiow *AndéAdwvos Kai ‘“Hpaxdéous éotiv 
dydApara, rAncioy 8€ aitéy Aidyvaos. Oitylon, 27°; Kardamyle, 
27°; Selinus, 216°; Leuktra, 274. 

Messenia, 27 &, 144, 215, 263 4. 


Kyparissia: Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. p. 70, Pl, xix. Apollo with 
branch and lyre. 


Arcadia, 8», 9, 13. Paus. 8. 37, 8 (in the temple of Pan near 
Lykosura) ’AmdAAwvds re xat "AOnvas Edava. Megalopolis, 48 >, 150, 
221 8, 230% On Mount Lykaion: Paus. 8. 38, 8 gore d€ ev rois 
mpos avarodas Tov Spous [rov Avxaiov| ’ArdAAwvos iepdv erixAnow Lap- 
paotov, ribevra dé arg cal Tvétov dvopa, ayovres d¢ rep ep xara Eros 
optny Ovover pév €v rij adyopg xdmpoy re ’AmdAdom rp ’Emcxoupip (at 
Lykosura), @vcavres 3¢ évravOa airixa rd lepeiov nopi{ovew és 7d lepdv 
rov "AmdAAwvos rou Tappacioy atv ava re xai mopmy, cai rd re pnpia 
éxrepdvres xaiovat xat 37 Kal dvaXioxovoty atrd&t rou iepeiov ra xpéa. Phi- 
galeia, 213. Paus. 8. 30, 3 dyadpa "AndAdwvos Oéas dftov peyebos pev 
és wédas Saddexa, exopioOn O€ éx ris Pryaké€wv ouvrérea és nda pov tT] MeydAy 
néve. Cf. Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. p. 104, Pl.v.v. Mantinea, 
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Apollo with Artemis and Leto : vide Artemis, R. 79 ¥. "AwdAAwm ... 
xal cuppdyeor 8excray(early fifth century). Tegea, 48>, 147: inscrip- 
tion found at Delphi belonging to the monument of the Tegeans’ 
victory over the Lacedaemonians, fourth century B.c.: Ath. ALitih. 
14,p.1'7 v6 “Aroddop ava, rad dydApar’ wxev drapxas airdx Gov iepas 
Aads an’ "Apeadias. Cf. Paus. 10. 9, 5. Pheneos, 151. Lycophr. 
562 Sxaorns = Apollo. Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Zeus" yopa Apxadias xai 
Learns 1d €Ovxdy. Et. Mag. s.v. KuAAnuos’ KvAAnvy 8€ *Apxadias, iepdy 
‘Eppov cat’ Amdéddwvos. Trapezus: Paus.8. 31, 5 (before the entrance 
to the temple of Aphrodite at Megalopolis) ééava dori» dpyaia, “Hpa 
cai "ArrdAXov re kal Movoat’ ratra xomcOnvai paow éx Tpamefourros. 
Thelpusa: Paus, 8. 25, 11 6 8€ Addy ris "Epwios rd lepov aro- 
uray éy aptorepa mapeLaow ev dptorepg pév rou “AmdAAwros Tov 
"Oyxedrou rév vadv, Kaphyai: Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 104 (Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus.'T. xvii) ‘Apollo, naked, facing, holds in right 
hand, branch : in left, which rests on tripod, a scroll.’ AS. Sept. 
Sev. Orchomenos: 7d. p. 100 ‘ Apollo in long drapery leaning 
on tripod.’ Ae. Sept. Sev. Pallantion: Brit. Afus. Cat. ‘ Pelo- 
ponnese,’ 192 ‘ Head of Apollo r. laur.,’ fourth century B.c. 


Elis, 210. Olympia, 41: vide Artemis, R. 79%. Paus. 5. 14, 8 pera 
rovroy *AwdAXwpos xal “Eppot Boyds dorw év xowp. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 32 P. (from Polemon) oi8a cai rdv map’ "HAcios repe- 
pevor oodayov ’Ard\Xwra. 


Achaia, Aigeira: Paus. 7. 26, 6 éore 3€ «cai "Ard\A\wvos lepdy és ra 
pddstora dpxatoy, r6 re iepow auto kai dadca éy Tois derois’ apyaiov dé 
xai rou Beov ro Edavov, yuprds, peyébes peyas’ row 8€ momncavra BE eiyer 
ovdeis rey emsxwpiov ciety . . . “AceAnmov 8¢ aydApara ép6a ¢otwy 
€v vap kal Sapamidos érépwht xai “IowWos, Aiov cai ravra LevreAnciov. 
Patrai, 13, 53, 230%. Rev. des Etudes Grecques, 1897, p. 285, 
inscription containing the Wdsopa in honour of the arbitrators 
between Demetrias and 16 xowor ra» Mayryrev, to be placed in 
Patrai eis ryv ayopay mwapa rév “ArddXeva (? third century B.c.). 
Paus. 7. 21, 10 fore 8€ xai dydApara rou Aupeévos éyyutdrw yadxou 
memownueva “Apews, rd 3¢ ‘AndAAwvos . . . fare 8€ adios xal ddoos éxi 
Oaddcon . . . €v rourg re dAge xai vaol Gedy, "AmdAXwvos, 5 dé “Adpo- 
Binns: mewoinras Albov kai rovrois ta dydApara. Pellene, 2654. Cf. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese,’ Pi. vi. 10, 11, coin-types, ? third 
century B.c., head of Apollo, laurel crown, lyre, tripod. 


Apollo-cults on the Islands. 
The Cyclades: Delos, 2, 74, 14, 55, 75, 108, 158, 218, 225, 241 ™, 
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242, 260, 263, 274, 276, 280; Artemis, 79%. Sandwich-stone 
at Cambridge found near the Ilissos (? on the site of the Pythion), 
giving account of the administration of the Delian temple by the 
Amphictyones of Athens, B.c. 377-374 (C. J. A. 2. 814; C.L.G. 
158; Hicks’ Manual, p. 142). Frag. A, 1.1 rdde trpatay "Apdu- 
xrvoves "A@nvaiwy and Kaddéou dpyovros: ], 11 aide ray médewv Tov 
réxov arédooay, Muxdmos .. . Supiwr... Tyo... Ketor... Sepi- 
quo... Lipmos.. . “lpras . . . [Idprok . . . Olvaios €£ “Indpov. .. 
Oeppaios €£ “Ixdpov...: |. 15 of8e ray iwrdy trod réxov amédocay : 
]. 31 amd rovrov rdéde aymrAdOn orépavos apioreioy rp Oep rpimrodes 
WKNTHpia Tos xopois ... apxeHedpas ... eis Kopsdny Tov Oewpar cal 
ray xopay , . . dptOpos Booy ray els ri copra» dvnbévrav; Frag. b, 
ll. 9-14 roiode é8aveicauey eri tais avrais ovvOyKats, xabdrep ol ddAor 
7a lepa xpnpata rou ‘Amdd\Awvos rov AnXiov de8avrercpevor eloi: ll. 23-26 
proboces repevav ... psoOacers olxiay: 1. 26 ard rovrou rade aynAwOn 
.. . €¢ lepa ta Kata pnva cal povoins Gbda .. . rd retxiov dvocxodopjoat 
.. « Apgexrvocw "Abnvaiwy és ranirndea xal ypappares eal tmoypap- 
pares... Apdixrvoow Avdpiov. Frag. a. B, Il. 6-10 aide ray mddcwy 
Toy réxov ove amédocay . .. Nagwor..."Avdpioe ... Kapvorsor: Il. 20-24 
olde SrAov AnAswv doeBeias . .. ripnua rd éreyeypaypevoy Kal aepvyia, 
rs xai ex tov lepov rov *"ArdAAwvos rou AnAiov Fyor rovs ’Apdexrvovas 
cal érumrov: ll. 31-40 olxias dv Andrw iepal "AnddAdXwves ... olxia év 
Kolar... ra xepapeia. C.J. A. 2. 985 [6 dpxsBéwpos rou €v Ande 
S}jpou rod "AOnvaiwr b xexetporovnpevos eri riy éfarocto Any rev Oewopav 
Tay anmayévrov ras dralpxas ris mporns évveernpidos "Emuxparns 'Em- 
OTpdrov .. . aveypawey trav icpéwy xai dpxdvrey ras arapxas rp ‘Ardddon 
t®@ Lv6ip (list of contributions of Delian priests and Athenian and 
Delian magistrates to Apollo Pythios: Koehler’s emendations are 
probable : he compares C. J. A. 2, 588). 


Later revival of Delos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 187, inscription 
second century A.D. érenpay of Keios riv Swdexnida Bovmpwpov 
raipoy dvevedoavrd re Ta marpia mdvra da Tév [Bewpav|. Cult-asso- 
ciation of Artemis Apollo Leto. Cf. R. 2634. Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1879, Pp. 379 Mnydecov Mndeiov Teipacéa 6 rarhp nai  pyrnp 
«+ Ondtaorny yevdpevoy “ArdAdom “Apréusdt Anroi. Harpokr. s. v. 
AnXacrai’ of els Anduy é£edOdvres Oewpoi. Athenae. 234° dy 8 
Trois kupBeot Trois mepl trav Sndtacray ovTes yeypamras ‘Kal To 
Knpuxe éx Tov ‘yévous Tay KnpuKwy Tov Tis pvornpiwridos. TovTousS 
dé mapacireiy éy tp Andip énavrdv, Dittenb. Sy//, 244, 245, 
dedications to the three deities at the end of the Ptolemaic 
period. Cf. C./.G. 2282 6 dios 6 "AGyvaicy’ nai of ri» vavoy xarot- 
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xouvres Abroxpdropa Kaicapa Geov ‘JovAiov vidy, "Améd\Awm, ‘Apréepsds, 
Anrot (circ. B. c. 27) (separate shrine of Leto at Delos: Arist. £74. 
Eudem. p. 1214, a 1 6 péy dy Ante rapa re Oep ryy auray yropny 
Gnodnvapevos cuveypaer eri rd [porvAatoy rov Anrgov). 

Paros, 7b, 161, 241%. Hesych. s.zv. Haomdpeos* 5 *Amd\Awy wapa TMapios 
xat Llepyapnvois from sagndpy=naurdaAn, ‘ meal,’ so Wernicke, Pauli- 
Wissowa, Lexikon, s. v. Apollon, p. 63. C./. G. add. 2384° 
pos xwpiov iepod ’AmdAAwvos AnXiov (third century B. c.). 

Naxos, 11, 12. Bergk, Frag. Lyr. Gr. ii, p. 501 (Ananius, Frag. 1) 
“AmoAXov os mov AnAoy f LvOar’ Exes f Ndgov f MiAnror f Geiny KAapoy. 
Plut. 254 F Andcow éxadeiro rd xwpiow (in Naxos). Inscription 
found in Naxos near unfinished colossus of Apollo Gpos xepiou 
iepov "ArdéAdwvos: Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. 3, p. 27. 

Ios, 219. Ross, Jnscript. Inédites, 95, 96, 317, 318 (decrees of mpogevia) 
dvaypayas els rd lepdy rod "AndAAwvos rou Hvbiov. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1904, Pp. 312, 314, 322. 

Sikinos, 163. 

Thera, 247%, 34f, 48¢, 164, 2168. Schol. Pind. Py/h. 4. 11 ‘lepoxdys pyoi 
rous ex Aaxedaipovos ’ArdAAwv airiy xabepooa. C./1.G. Mar. Ag. 
3. 356, very archaic inscription referring to Apollo. 

Astypalaia: C. 7. G. Afar. Aeg. 3. 185, private dedication to Apollo. 

Anaphe, 29, 165. ° 

Amorgos, 74, 51,162. Bull. Corr. Hell, 1884, p. 440 dvaypawas [ro r- 
giopa] els ro iepdy rot ’AmddXewvos rou Andiov. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, 
p. 291 (public accounts second century B.C.) és 6uciay rq *ArdAdon 
kai ry ‘Apréusds. 

Siphnos: Paus. 10. 11, 2 (at Delphi) éwowOy 3¢ xal two Siviev en’ 
alrig rogde Oncaupds. Sipvios 9 vnoos xpvcod péradda freyxe kai avrovs 
TaY mpootdyrey exedevoey 6 beds aropepew Sexarny és AeAqovs’ of 8 Tov 
Onoavpdy gxodouncavro Kai anépepov tiv sexarny. Cf. Herod. 3. 57. 
Hesych. s. v. “Evaypos* ’ArdAAwy év Sipvp. Cf. Head, Hist. Num. 
p- 419 archaic coin-types of Apollo. 

Kythnos: Brit. Mlus. Cat. ‘ Creie, Pl. xxii. 20-22, laureate head of 
Apollo second century s.c. 

Keos, 9, 160. C. /. G. 2353, 2357, decrees of fourth century B. c. 
placed in 1é iepdy rov "AmdAAwvos at Karthaia the chief town. 
Cf. Eph. Arch, 1898, p. 246, inscription of (?) third century B.c. 
mentioning the temple. Athenae. p. 456f é» r9 KapOaig .. . iva 
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rd xoprrycioy dyw mpds “AmddXwvos lepg od paxpay rhs Oaddrrs, Pind. 
Isth. 1, '7 row dxetpexdpav PoiBov xopevov ev Kew audipurg avy trovrioss 
avSpaow, Strab. 487 gore 8 xai mpds 7 Kopnoia SpvOaiov *AmddAwvos 
icpdy xai pds Tonéoop. 

Andros: Ath. Mitth. 1876, p, 236, inscription second century B. c. 
mentioning ro lepdv rov "Ard\Nwvos. 


Tenos: C. J. G. 2334, public decree to be placed in the temple of 
Apollo at Delos. 


Mykonos, 253, 269». 
Islands of the North Aegean. 


Thasos, 21, 169, 2748. Ath, Mitth. 1897, pp. 125, 126, inscription 
? of early fourth century B. c. révde ipa ra xphpara ro[t] ’ArdAwvos. 

Imbros; Head, His#. Num, p. 226, coin-legend of Apollo Movoy- 
yeTns. 

Lemnos, 273°. 


Tenedos: Strab. 380 8oxet cvyyeverd ris eivas Tevedlas mpds rovrous [rots 
Tevedras| . . . nai "AmdANwvos 3¢ rips map’ audorépas dsuola odca 
BBmow ob opixpa onpeia. 604 [Tévedos exer] iepdy ro Zuwhews *Ardr- 
Awvos, xabarep kal 6 rrownTHs paprupes ‘ Ter€Boid re it avdoces, Zuwbev.’ 
Cf. Tenea, p. 440. 

Lesbos, 7i, 11 (Mitylene), 41, 182, 192: vide Dionysos, R. 49. Steph. 
Byz. s. 0. Maddes* "Awdd\\ov ev AcoBy, nal 6 rémos tov lepoi 
Madces. Thuc. 3. 3 éonyyeAbn . .. os ef) "And\Awvos Maddevros 
é£w ris méAews €oprn, év 7 mavdnuet MuriAnvaios doprdfovor. C./.G. 
Mar, Aeg. 2. 484 (inscription of late period found near 
Mitylene) ras re ‘Aprépidos xat “ArdéAXwvos Maddevros dpyixopory xai 
iepoxdpuxa Trav yepewy, 2.519 Tov Tay peAay monty Kat mpopyryy rov 
Zpwhews (Roman period), Antig. Caryst. 1'7 Mupairos 8€ 6 AéoBuos 
év rp dpe gyot Aeweripve lepdv 'Ardddwvos elva xal nppov Aerervpvov. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Exarévynaot’ otras rept riv AéaBov vnala «’, as 
SrpdBwr, mapa roy “Exarov répy ‘ArdAdwva’ tiara yap ciaddpes ev 
rois rémous’ SpurOevs KedAAatos Mpvuvevs. 

Chios, 6, 348, 59, 170; Artemis, R. 79°. Hesych. s.v. ¢avaios* 
"Ardd\Awy .. . mapa Xiots ovrw A€yera. Strab. 645 (in Chios) eira 
Sava Auyuyv Babis nat veds *AmcdAdNwvos cal dAgos howixwr. Dittenb. 
Syl. 370, \. 79 [iepyreta] "AnddAwvos ev Koidors (cf. Herod. 6. 26 é&» 
KoiAotos xaAcopevotoes ths Xins xepns) inscription third century B. c. 
found at Erythrai. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 231%, inscription 
concerning boundaries mentioning ro AnAcov. 
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South Aegean. 
Samos, 21, 171, 268. 


Kalymna, 7K, 27™, 70. Paton and Hicks, no. 60AwdAXwwe Aadi Kadvpvas 
pedéovrs xara xpnopdy Acdupéws (first century B.c.). Cf. Newton, 
Anc. Inscr. Brit, Mus. 238. Steph. Byz. s. v. KdAvdva* Kadvdveis 
5’ Awddop. 

Kos, 168, 273, 168°, 221 (Apollo Addtos), 233%, 240, 255. Paton and 
Hicks, no. 125 Elpnvaios . .. Evdparov. . . leparevoasta *Awd\A\wvos 
Aadiou xal Ards TloAcéws xat "A@dvas xal Su@dexa Geov nai povapynoarra, 
Geois. 367 (at Halasarna) @ofge rats gudais als péreors ray iepav 
"AmddXwpos kai “Hpacdeis ev ‘AXodpyg aroypdderbas rovs peréxovras 
rou iepov...1. 44 Grows 8€ pnOéva Adby d awoypadd, Toi varoioe rois 
“Hpaxdelos évei xa peAAwvri wriverOa rol pudéra: mpoxapvocdyre axo- 
yeaperOa: xara ra mpoyeypaupern, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, 198 
6 S8apos 6 “ANacapmray “Apres ... on the same stone another 
inscription [6 8¢iva| THudoxdéous *AmdAAwon wal rq Sdup. "AmddAdor 
Tvgios in Kos: Schol. Theocr. 7. 130 Hvéa, 8jpos ris K& . . . of 8 
rémoy, dv & lepdv ’AnddAXwvos, ad’ ob Mugsos A€yerat. 

Nisyros, 27™. C.J. G. Afar. Aeg. 3. 92 év re iep@ rov "AmdAXwvos Tov 
Aadiov (doubtful restoration). Ash. ANitth. 1892, p. 198 Mnvoddms 
. . » Zpupvaios "AndAAwm Nioupeiry Emepavel edyny (? title derived from 
Nisyros). 

Syme: C. Jl. G. Mar. Aeg. 3. 2’ Awd\Awvos Aadiov’Apraptros Aarois, Cf. 
R. 166. 


Telos, 167. 

Rhodes, 23, 27!, 311, 95, 168, 217, 218, 221. Athenae. 74 f. dcAduon- 
oros €y Tq rept ray dy ‘Pdéd Zuwbiov. Cf. SpivOros, Rhodian month 
inscribed on Rhodian amphorae, A/hA. Mitth. 1896, p. 133: vide 
Aeolis, p. 448. Diod. Sic. 5. 55 mapa Awdias ’ArdA\wva TeAxinor. 
Macrob. 1. 17, 35 Camirienses qui sacram soli incolunt insulam 
"Accyevéry 'And\Xom immolant. Steph. Byz. s. v. ‘Ifiae’ xwpiov 
ths Pddou daira "Ifo Atpévos’ nai “Iftos ‘AwdAdwv: cf. p. 449 (Knidos). 

Megiste (small island near Lycia belonging to Rhodes): C.J. G. 
43015 'Emordrat Aicyxivas .. ."Ardddon Meyrorel. 


Karpathos: C. J. G. Mar. Aeg.1. 977, |. 35 éy Kaprdby ev rq lepe rot 
"AmoAXwpos, 
Crete, 27", 33, 99, 111, 193: vide Zeus, R. 157%. Allaria: C. J. G. 


2557, decree of the Cretan "AAAapiarat, dvaypayrivrer és Td lepdy tov 
’Ardd\Aovos. Dreros, 159. Elyros: Paus. 10.16, 5. Cf. Steph. 
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Byz. s. v. Tappa’ moAcs Kpnrns €v 9 Tappaios ‘ArdAdey reparas. Knossos, 
159. Gortys, 159. Ask. Milth. 1884, 376 (Gortynian in- 
scription, col. 3, 1. 6) yuraixa awopéca: ray “Apresey wrap’ *Apixdatoy 
nap ray Togiav. Hierapytna, 159; cf. Zeus, R.157*. Latos, 348. 
Lyttos, 87. Olus, 348, 87. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 235 rdvd 
dvéOnxe vady Doi xdpw "Hpida vids Aapyoxapns bvcas txart nat dvo 
Bots. Priansos: R. 159. Schol. Nik. Zheriac. 516 “Qpios 
*ArddXwvos rds €orw é€v Kpnry, évOa xai mvgos modAn yiverac® nal dia 
rouro Opixtoy aurdy érwvdpacey. Sfadiasm. Mar. Aeg.§ 336 Apollo- 
temple in island off Phalasarna. ; 


pollo on coins of Crete: Brit, Mus. Cal.‘ Crete.’ Aptera, Pl. ii. 9 
(second century B.c.) seated on rock, holding out patera in right, 
left arm on lyre. Axos, Pl. iii. 15; xiv. 11 (fourth century B.c.) 
laureate head, tripod on reverse. Chersonnesos, Pl. iv. 1 (fourth 
century B.c.) seated on netted omphalus with lyre. Kydonia, 
p- 39, laureate head. FEleutherna, PI. viii; type of Apollo as hunter 
holding stone and bow, cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 393. Lappa, 
P}. xiii. g, 11 (second century s.c.) laureate head on obverse, 
Apollo with lyre on reverse. Praisos, Pl. xvii. 10; xviii. 2 laureate 
head on obverse, goat’s head on reverse. Rhithymnia, Pl. xix. 8 
laureate head on obverse, youth holding bow and stone on reverse. 


yprus, 4,10, 23, 274,275. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. no. 59, bilingual 
in British Museum from Idalion, rév dv8pudvray rdvde xaréoracey 6 
Fdvat ... 7p “AnddAAwm re "Apuxrp. Meister, Griech. Dialect. 2, 
p. 171 ‘Avdpids . . . tov eoxev 'Apdowpos .. . re "AnddrAon rH 
"Adaowrar, 25. p. 170 rdv dvdpudvray rév[vlv Edoxey... rp Op Te 
"AmeiNout r@ ‘EXeirg. Collitz, op. cz/. no. 120 (near Pyla), inscrip- 
tion on altar TAdixa rp "Ard\Aon rp Maycpip ovebyxe. 


oast of Asia Minor (exclusive of the Euxine). 


halkedon, 172, 194. Myrleia(Apameia): Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Pontus,’ 
&c.: coin-types, third and first century s.c., laureate head of 
Apollo, Pl. xxv. 5, 7. Kios, fourth, third, and second century 
B.C., laureate head of Apollo, 26. Pl. xxviii. 7, 8,9, 11, p. 132. 
On the Bosporos near the entrance of the Euxine, Dionys. 
Byzant. Anapi. fr. 74 succedunt arae Apollinis et Matris Deum 
(from the versio Gilliana). Gulf of Astakos, 172. Kyzikos, 35. 
Hekataios: Miller, /. H. G. 202 Kapa rav *Adafdvow ev ols 
"AnddAwy ripara kat pddiora Kai rHv épopeiay (?) rev Kufianvav: leg. ° 
kata thy ehopiay ray Kuficnvav. Cf. Strab. 551. Aristid. 1, p. 383 
7H 8€ wéde ravrn Kai apyryerns [’AmdAd@v] . . . ravrns B€ dx rod ebbeos 
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airis yeyover oliorns. Parion, 37°, 195. Lampsakos: Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘ Mysia,’ Pl. xix. 12, laureate head of Apollo, fourth century 
B.c. Priapos: #5, Pl. xxxv. 4-6. Schol. Lykophr. 29 éxpyce 
[Aapdare| 6 Upupwaios ’AmddXov, 


Aeolis, 23. Apollo Zyevs on the coast-land opposite Tenedos 
(vide Tenedos, p. 445): Strab. 604 & &8€ ri Xpion rairy 
cai rd Trou Spurbews ‘Ardd\Awvds cory iepdv, cal rd cupBodroy ro THY 
erupéryra rov ovduaros o@{ov, 6 pis, imdxecrat rq wodt rov foavov' 
Sxdra 8’ €oriy Epya rou Mapiov. . . . ‘Hpaxdeidns 8 5 Lovrixds AnOvorras 
noe rovs pias mept rd lepdy vopucOnvai re lepods nat rd Edavor ovre 
xaracxevagOnvas BeBnxos emt rp pvi. moAAayxou 8 ¢ori rd rov Tuwhews 
dvopa’ Kai yap mept airny thy ‘Apakirdy yopie rou xara rd iepor 
SusvOiov ovo réros Kadovvrat Tpirbia® nat GA 8 €y rH TANCiov 
Aapioaiq’® xat éy ry Uaptary 8° fort yxepioy ra ZpivOra cadovpevoy rai cv 
“‘Pédp Kai ev AivBp nat Grob 8€ mayrayot’ Kadovor 8€ viv rd lepor 
SpivOcov. Schol. Hom. //. 1. 39 ev Xpvoy . . Kpivis ris lepeds hy rov 
xeiOt "AnddAXwvos' rourp opytabeis 6 eds Emenyev avrov rois cypois pvas 
. . « BovdnOeis 8€ ore 5 beds air@ xaraddaynvat pds “Op8yy rév apxi- 
Bovxdrov avrov mapeyévero, nap’ @ Eenabels 5 Oeds imécyero Toy Kaxar 
aradAdgew, cai 87 mapaxpnpa rokevoas rovs pis dkcépOepe. . . . oF yevo- 
pévou 56 Kpins icpdv Wpvcaro rq bep, Zpyswbea avrév mpoovayopevoas, 
éresdn Kara thy eyxepov aitay Ouidexroy of pes opivOot xadovyra. 7 
icropia mapa Tlod¢uom. GAdot Be ovrws Ors Kpyres.. . Exrivay exet mow 
nvriva éxddecay Tpuriav’ ol yap Kpyres rovs pvas opivOovs xadovai. 
Ael. Nat. An. 12. 5 of raw ‘Apagirov ris Tpaddos xarocobtvres piv 
a¢Boucr’ evOev rot nat roy 'AmdAAw roy map’ adrois ripepevow Tpirbroy 
xadovot gacw, ti yap xai rods Aloddas kat rove Tpa@as rév py 
mpocayopevey apivboy ,. . xal rpehovras pev ev rg Tpabein pres rBacoi 
Snpocias rpodas AapuBavorres, td 3€ rq Bopp GwAevovae Aev«oi, xai 
mapa rp rpimods rov ‘Amd\Nwvos éornxe pis. Inscription from the 
Troad: C. £. G. 3577 (private dedication, late period) Spubi 
"Ard\Aom Kal ’AoxAnm@ wryp. At Killa, in the Gulf of 
Adramyttion: Strab. p. 612 év 8é rj *A8papurrnyg fort Kal | Xpica 
kat 7 KidAa* Ancioy obv ris OnBns ere viv, KidAa ris réwos Aéyerat éy 
@ KéAdaiov "Ardd\Awvos orw iepdv. ... Gyol 8€ Adns 56 KoAwpaeds cp 
Kodavais, i3puqvas mpwroy tid rey ex rns ‘EAAados sAcvodvrev AloAcor 
rd rov Kiddaiov ‘ArddAwvos lepdy cai dv Xpvon 8€ A€yovas KiAAaov 
"Ardddova pica, ddndov etre rév abrdy rp Tuwhei kf Erepov. ‘H Be 
Xpvoa él Oadarry woriynov hv Exov Apeva... evravda S Fy nai rd 
lepdv rov Zywlews *ArddAAwvos Kal  Xpvonis’ nonuwrar 8 ver rd 
xwpioy redéws’ eis 8€ Hv viv Xpvcay ry xara ‘Apagirdv pebidpura 
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70 lepdv (cf. R. 74). id. pp. 618-619 mapa macay riyv wapaXiay ravrny 
6 ’Ardddwy éxreriunras péxps Tevedou Speers f KidAatos xadovpevos 
Tpuvets f nvriwa GAny exwvupiay exwv: vide Keos, p. 444. 


Abydos: head of Apollo on coins from 411 B.c. onwards: Brit, Mus. 
Cat. ‘ Troas,’ Pl. 1. Gargara, Pl. x. 5 (laureate head, circ. 400 
B.c.). Gentinos, Pl. x. 10 (laureate, fourth century). Kebren, 
Pl. viii. 19 (laureate, circ. 400 B.C.). 


Ilium, 63: .coin-type of Apollo “Exaros (Roman), Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Troas,’ p. xxvii. 

The Troad, 173, 176. Strab. 598 ré medion 7 CvpSpa xai 6 8° adrov 
péov trorayds OupSpios, euBddrdrwy eis rov' Exduardpoy card rd CuvpSpaiov 
"AmddXwvos lepdv, rov 8€ viv 'INiov nal wevrnxovra oradious déyxet, 
Steph. Byz. Pépys* dds Tpoias... év 8 rp iepp rov Tepybiov 
"AmdAAwvos BBvrdAns haciy eivas rapov. Gryneion, near Myrina, 
197; Aigai, 107; Myrina, 26, 107. Kyme: Plin. Nat. Hest. 
34. 8 quale est in templo Apollinis Palatini, quod Alexander 
Magnus Thebarum expugnatione captum in Cyme dicaverat eidem 
deo. ?Panormos, in Mysia: C. J. G. 3699, list of dedicators, 
"AmdAdom kal “Apréwids yapiornpov (early Roman). Atarneus: 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Mysia, Pl. iii. 1, laureate head of Apollo, 
third century s.c. Temnos, on the river Hermos: Polyb. 32. 25 
ro rou xuviou "ArdAXwvos réuevos, rov rept Thpyoy, ov pdvoy dovAncer, 
GAG cal rq rrupt dePOerpe. 

Ionia, 175; Leuke, 272; Smyrna, 41, 87; Klazomenai, 41, 272; 
Erythrai, 71, 65, 87, 100. Dittenb. Syl. 370, ]. 104 *AmddAwvos 
év ZaBnpidas. Teos, 46: C. 1. G. 3060, inscription mentioning 
rd lepdy rov *And\Awvos. Kolophon, 199, 268% Konon 38, 
?cult of Apollo Tumaeis, the god of vullures, near Ephesos. 
Ephesos, 36, 175, 244; in village of Adpsoa, near Tmolos, iepdv 
’*ArddAwvos Aapionvot, Strab. 620. Priene, 6; Miletos and 
Branchidai, 7™, 34*, 58, 1'75, 200 (oracle at Didyma), 218, 243, 
260, 27349, 279. Hesych. s.v. @vios* "AméAAwyv ev Midyry: vide 
Pp. 452, s. v. Naukratis. 


Caria, 176. Iasos: Hell. Journ. 1887, pp. 98, 101 (inscriptions of 
second century B.C.) én crepaynpédpou *Ardd\Awvos. 

Doris. Myndos: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3661 *AnodAwviera év Murdo. 
Apollo Kupmocets: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 280 rq beg Hyper 
Kupmocei “AndédAXom. Halikarnassos, 48f, 68. Dittenb. Sy//. 6 — 
oide énpiavro mapa Tov "AndA\Awvos xai tis ‘AOnvains nal LapOévov yeas 
ai oixias rav opeddvrayv rois Oeois rovros. Knidos, 27™. Apollo 
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Tpidmos: Herod. 1. 144 of éx ris Levrand\cos viv yepns Aapeées, 
mpérepov S¢ ‘EfandAcos ris aurns xopns Kadeoperns, PuvAdoccorras dy 
pndapors dadéfacba ray mporoixwr Awpiewy és rd Tpcomudy ipdy dAda 
Kat ob€wy avray rous mept rd ipdy avounoavras éfexAniocay ris peroyns. 
évy yap T@ dyOu rov Tpromiov ’Ard\Awvos €ribecay 1rd mddat rpisodas 
XaAKeous Toit vin@ot’ Kal Tovrous xpyy Tovs AapBavovras é€x rou ipod yy 
éxqpépecv, GAN’ airov avariOévas rq Seq. avnp dv ‘ANcapynoceis, . . . 
vuxnoas tov vépov xarnAdcynos .. . dua ravtny thy airiny ai weévre swoXes, 
Aiv8os, xai “In\vorods re xai Kapetpos, cai Kis re xai KyiSos, éfexAnioay ris 
weroxns Thy éxrny mode ‘Adxapynocov. Schol. Theocr. 17. 69 (from 
Aristides mepi Kvi8ov) 9 rad» Awpiéwv mevrdmohkts, Aiv8os, “Advoos, 
Kdyetpos, Kas, Kyidos’ dyerat 8€ xowvy trd tay Awptéwy cya ev Tpedry, 
Noupdas, ’ArdAAor, Tocedav. 
Telmessos, 67, 202. 


Patara, 31, 201, 277. Clem. Alex. Profr. 41 ra év Hardpos rps Avxias 
dydApara Avs xal "And\X\wvos, d dedias madkw éxeiva ra aydApara 
xabdrep rovs A€ovras rovs oly auTois avaxepevous etpyacra’ ei 8¢, ds 
baci ries, Bpudkios fy réxvn, ov diadépouar. Kyaneai, 203; Sura, 
204 (Lycia). 

Attaleia in Pamphylia, 65. Side, 177. C. LZ. G. 4352 émeredoipros 
Oéuy TapdvAcaxny Tounotavetoy eriBarnptov Gea *AGnvas xa’ AmdAXevos. 
Cf. 4353-6 (Boeckh explains this as festival of the émdnpia of 
the deities called after the founder Tuesianos). 


Cilicia, 54, 178, 205. Head, Ast. Num. p. 603, on coins of Hiero- 
polis: head of Apollo. Soli: vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lykaoma,’ 
p. Ixxv, 2d. cxxvii Issos, Koropissos, 76. p. 65; Lamos, 78. p. x1; 
Lyrbe, 76. p.93; Anazarbos, p. 38; Epiphaneia, p. 77 ; Kelenderis, 
pp. 57-58; Anemurion, p. xl; Selinus, p. xxxviii. 


Tarsos, 425, 54, 70. 
Antioch. Daphne, 206. Strab. 750 dmepxecras 8€ rerrapdxovra cradions 


n Aadyn, xarouia perpia, péya 8€ Kai cumpedés Aroos akappedpevor 
mryaios Udaow, ev péow b€ Gaovdov répevos Kai vews "ArdAX@vos Kal 
"Apréudos’ évravOa d€ sravyyupifew Bos rois ’Ayrioxevor Kal rois 
daruyeiroct’ xuxdos 8€ rov Gdcous dydonxovra orddir. Seleukia, in 
Pieria: C.J. G. 4458 iepeis. .. "AmddX@vos eri Addvn ... "AmddAwpos 
LSwrjpos cai "Avredyou Oeov. 


Tyre, 37° ‘Amddd\wv idadre~uvdpos: Diod. Sic. 17, 41-42, 46. 


Asia Minor Interior. Bithynia, 172. ? At Nikaia thiasos-worship of 
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Apollo and Cybele: Conze, Lesbos, Taf. 19 of O:acirat xai Qacirides 
€aorepavwoav Irparovixny . . . lepwrevoacay . . . Myrpi KuBéAn xat 
"Amd\Aou, Pearly imperial period. ?At Krateia: Arch. Zeit. 
1874, p. 163 Myrpopavns "ArodAwviov *ArdAAon Kpareavg edxny. Cf. 
Ath. Mitth. 1905, p. 329 YAavxias "ArdAAwm Kpareaye edyyy on 
relief with Apollo Kitharoedos and ram-offering. ? Title drawn 
from the Bithynian Krateia. 


Mysia, 173 (Zeleia), 174. Apollonia ad Rhyndacum: Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Mysia,’ Coin Plate ii. g Apollo seated on omphalos ; Gambreion, 
16. Pl, xv. 


Pergamon (vide Paros, p. 444): Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 213 6 dpxee- 
pevs tov Taponvov “Ardddwvos. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 165 
tmép Baowéws Evpévous Swryjpos . . . Ard8wpos "Appidaiov Aut Torpps 
cat “A@nvai Nuxnpdpar xat “Ardddom. Cf. Ath, Mitth. 1902, 
p. 102. 


Lydia, 208°; Thyateira, 31#. Artemid. 2. 7o (Hercher, p. 168) ré» 
Aaddiaioy "Amd\Awva by Muorny xadoiper (from Daldis, a town of 
Lydia). Magnesia on Sipylon, 87. Inscription found in valley 
of the Kaystros near Theira ‘Iepevovros . . . év "ArdAdwvos, Rev. 
d. Etudes Gr. 1899, p. 384. 


Caria. Tralles, 314, 175; Magnesia on the Maiander, 3, 75, 175. 
198, 224, 225, 2749; Alabanda, 93. Head, Hist. Num. p. 519 
"Ard\Nwv Kioows ‘holding raven and bow with ram at his feet,’ 
coin-legend of Roman period. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 239, 
Amphictyonic decree found at Delphi, 83éx4a: aroxpivarOa aire 
ors Td xowdy roy "Apdixridvoy rap pev médw Tay ‘Avyrioxéwy Kat ray 
xe@pay avadexvies dovAoy xai iepay tov Avos Xpuvcaopéws xai *AmcAdwvos 
"Igorivou (end of third century B.c.). (Holleaux, in Rev. d. Etudes 
Gr. 1899, pp. 384-385, argues that the city is Alabanda: cf. 
Steph. Byz, s.v. "AXdBav8a" rods Kapias, | wore Avredxeta.) Chalketor: 
Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 228, inscription of Greek period, de80x6au 
XaAxynropevow avaypayat rd Wngiopa robe ey rq iepp rov *ArcAdwvos. 
Amyzon: Hell, Journ. 1896, p. 231 1d lepdy rov "ArodAwvos cal 
ris ’Apréws8os, mentioned in a letter of Baoieds ’Avrioxos. Pytho- 
polis, 176. Stratonikeia: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 346, decree 
of the xowdy Tavapepéwr, dated émi crepavnpopov *AroAAwvos B.C. 
201-197. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 266, dedication "Aprépdk 
kal ’AmoAdom Kodwpywr. Harpasa: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, 
p. 113, coin-type of Apollo Kitharoedos, second century B.c.; 
Attuda: 7. p. 62, first century B.c. ; Trapezopolis, p. 178. 

Gg2 
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Lycia, 7", 23, 71, 201, 203, 204; Artemis, R. ygbb,cc, Hom. 
Hymn Apoll. 179 : 


°O dva, xal Avxiny xai Mntoviny éparecvny 
nat Minroy éyets, évadoy wodw ipepoercay. 


C. I. G. 4278*, inscription found north of Xanthos ieparevoarra 
"Araddwvos. Coin-legend on Lycian coins, Roman period, 
"ArcAAwy Avacos, Head, Hist. Num. p. 575- 


Phrygia, 66 (Hierapolis), 219 (Eumeneia), 3 (Themisonion). Cf. 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 569. Coin-legend Avmos Za{ov, with bust 
of Apollo on Roman imperial coins of Themisonion. Nakoleia: 
? C. I. G. add. 3847 dptavra ris lepwrdrys rou beod "AmoAwvas wayyy 
pews év rp GAces. Dionysopolis in the valley of the Maiander. Apollo 
AatpBnves (or Aatppnves): Hell. Journ. 4, p. 383 Myrpi Anrot xai “Hiip 
"AmédAwm Avepynve. Cf.”HAcos AatpSnvds on coins of Hierapolis, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 564. Hell. Journ. 1887, p. 377 "AwdA\N@ve Aaippnvy 
Mdpxos .. . xataypade "Applay ray Operrny pou xara Thy emerayny Geov. 
Cf. series of inscriptions 74. pp. 377-390 all of the later 
Roman period: cf. Hell. Journ. 1889, p. 216. Cf. Apollo-types 
on coins of Dionysopolis showing assimilation of Apollo 
Dionysos and Asklepios, Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, Phrygia, 
P- 357: | 

Antiocheia ad Pisidiam (colony of Magnesia): Arch. Anz. 1894, 
Pp. 121 ArdAAwy orepavnpopos and dpoSepuos of Artemis. Cf. R. 57. 


Pisidia, 49. Inscription from rock-shrine ’Amd\Aom Leppuwourdéwr éxnxdo 
edxnv, Hell. Journ. 1887, p. 228. Cf. Ath. Mitth. 1887, 250; 
cf. Class. Rev. 1905, p. 368 "AndAAwv ZH{ow as horseman on coins 
of Pisidia. 

Lykaonia. Ikonion: C. J. G. 3993 Oeovs cwrnpas mv re Aydiorny cat 
Ty Mnrépa BonOnvny xai Oeay thy Mnrépa xai tov Ocow "Arddd@ xai Ty 
“APTEMW. 200. Kodwveig Eixovin xabiépwoer. 3994 'Amdddwvos tov vady 
dAov ex TOY iiwv avahwpdrwv KaTecKevacer. 


Cappadokia: Strab. 537 1d Adorapxoy, 6 mepippetrat rp Kappadg tora’ 
€xer 8€ 7d iepdv rou Kardovos "AmdAAwvos xa’ GAny repdpevoy Thy Kamro- 
Soxiay, moijcapzevwy adidpvpara an airov. On coins of Caesarea, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Galatia,’ &c., p. 55 (Roman imperial). 


Egypt, 7P. Alexandria, 374, 179. Cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. Egypt, 
vol. 3, p. 375. Naukratis, 52, 179, dedications to Apollo Mancuos 
found in the temenos at Naukratis, He//. Journ. 1886, p. 221}; 
Petrie, Naukrats, Part I, pp. 54-61. C.J G. 4859 iwép Bacviéos 
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Urodepatou xai Bacwicons KAeondrpas ris adeddns ... “Aponpe, Jeg 
peyddm *ArdAAwm xai rois oupydas Geois tov anxdv of év te ‘OpPirn 
racodpevor me{ot xat immeis cal of ddos (Apollo here identified with 
Egyptian divinity). Cf. C. J. G. 4839 edxaporjoas rp [Zapamds] 
xai rT “lows kat re AwddAwn. Cf. inscription published by Hogarth : 
Hell. Journ. 1904, p. 7 “lowWepou . .. dpxsepéws rov *AmddAapos cal 
veoxdpou tov ev Tlaxvénoure Sapareiov (time of Marcus Aurelius). 


Libya, 2078. 


Cyrene, 27P, 43, 74°, 233°; Artemis, R. 79, C.J. G. 5131 decree 
in praise of citizen iap:revorra r@ *AmdAXovos (circ. B.C. 96). 5144 
list of iepés r@ "ArdAXwvos. 


Sicily. Akragas, 2214, 279. C.Z. G. Sic. Ut. 3532, ii, 1. 63 inscrip- 
tion of early Roman period concerning boundaries mentioning 
Td iepdy rov "AnddAAwvos. Katana: C.J. G. 56499 SoiBov dxepooxd- 
pny éxarnBddov ’Ardddwva | pveduny—xdo pov marpidc. ? At Centuripa, 
td. 575 (private dedication). Gela, 279, 85; Hybla, 207; Naxos, 
69. Pachynon: Macrob. 1.17, 24 Hinc est quod apud Pachynum 
Siciliae promuntorium Apollo Libystinus eximia religione cele- 
bratur. Selinus, 98, 2084. Syracuse, 17, 27", 84, 221°. Coin 
Pl. B, 2. Cic. 2 Verr. 4. 119 (in the quarter called Neapolis) : 
Cereris unum, alterum Liberae, signumque Apollinis qui Temenites 
vocatur pulcherrimum et maximum. Suet. 774. '74 Apollinem Te- 
menitem et amplitudinis et artis eximiae advectum Syracusis ut in 
bibliotheca novi templi poneretur. Tauromenion, 27, 69. Apolline 
types on coins of Leontini, Head, Aftst. Num., p. 130: of the 
Mamertini, p. 136. Panormos (fifth century), p. 141; Paropos, 
p- 143; Selinus (fifth century), p. 147; Syracuse (fourth century), 
Coin Pl. B, 2 (third century), Head, p. 164; Tyndaris (circ. B. c. 
344), p. 166; Adranum (fourth century), p. 103; Aitna, p. 104; 
Akragas (third century), p. 108 ; Agyrion (fourth century), p. 1cg; 
Kalakte (third century), p. 111; Katana (fifth century), p. 115. 


Italy. Rhegion, 82. Locri, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Corinth, p. 95, coin- 
type third century s.c.: head of Apollo laureate. Hipponion 
(Vibo), 21. 52; Kroton, 83; Thurii, 27. Sybaris (?on the 
banks of the Krathis): Lycophr. 918 

Kpaiis 8€ ripBous dwera dedoundros 

Evpagé "Adaiov Marapéws avaxrépwv 
(referring to Philoktetes). Aristot. p. 840% mapa 8€ rois ZuBapiras 
Aeyerat Droxrynrny riparGat, xarownoat yap avrdv €x Tpolas dvaxopiobevra 
Ta xadovpeva Muxadda ris Kpormmari8os, d pacw améxew éxardy eixoot 
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aradioy, xat dvabeivat ioropovos rd réfa ra ‘HpaxAea avrép eis rd Tov 
"ArroAdwvos rou ‘AXiov [leg. ’Adaiov, vide Et. Mag. s.v.Adaios] éxeiBer 
d€ dacx rovs Kporwmdras xara thy émixparecay dvabeiyat aura eis rd "Awod- 
Admoy r6 nap avrois. Cf. Metaponton, 79, 26. Herod. 4.15 Mera- 
mrovrivot act, avrov ’Apioreny havevra adi és THY xopny Kedevoa: Bepov 
"AndAdwn Bpovoacba ... pdvat ydp, ot rov *"Ardd\Awva ‘Iradewréay 
povvoros O17 dmixéabas és THY xopnY ... Kai vuv EaTyKE avdpuas Em@rupny 
exov "Apioréw, map aur rp aydApar: rou "AmdAdwpos, weak dé avrov 
Sagva dorace rd 8¢ dyadpya év 17 ayop7 Wpvra. Tarentum, 19, 81. 
Cumae: Serv. Verg. Aen. 6. 9 Caelius enim de Camano Apolline 
ait ibi in fano signum Apollinis ligneum, altum ron minus pedibus 
xv. Cf. August. De Crv. Det'3. 11. Neapolis: C. 7. G. 5793 
“Ios ’ArdAXwva “Qooy ‘Apmoxparny (dedication by Roman magis- 
trate in early imperial period). 


Nola: Apollo head on coins (circ. 300 B.c.), Head, fZest. Num. p. 34. 


Thurii (fourth century), 7¢. pp. 72-3. Velia (? second century), 
p.75- Kroton (circ. 400 B.c.): Apollo shooting Python behind 
tripod, p. 81: tripod on sixth-century and fifth-century coins, 
p. 80. Mesma, p. 89. Nuceria, p.89. Rhegion: Apollo head 
fifth to third century, pp. 94-96. Terina (third century), p. 98. 
Kaulonia: vide p. 323. Massilia, 343, 245. 
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CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS 
LATIN AND GREEK 


Grammars and Exercise Books 
Extra feap 8vo 
Mr, J. B. ALLEN’s Elementary Series 


Rudimenta Latina. Comprising accidence and exercises of a very 
elementary character for the use of beginners. 2s. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. New and enlarged edition. 
238th thousand. 2s. 6d. 


A First Latin Exercise Book. Eighth edition. 9s. 6d. 


A Second Latin Exercise Book. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 
Key (see note p. 3) to both Exercise Books. 5s. net. 
An Elementary Greek Grammar. Containing accidence and ele- 
mentary syntax. 3s. 
Mr. J. B. ALLEN’s Latin Readers 


With notes, maps, vocabularies and English exercises ; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. each. 
These books are of the same and not of graduated difficulty. 


Lives from Cornelius Nepos. 

Tales of Early Rome. 

Tales of the Roman Republic, Part I. | A‘spiet fram Me 

Tales of the Roman Republic, Part IT. 

Tales of the Civil War, from the third book of Caesar’s Civil War. 
Edited by W. D. Lowr. Extra fcap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Other Latin Readers, etc 


Selections from Cicero, with notes, by Henry Watroap. In three 
Parts. Third edition. Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 
Is.6d. PartII. Omensand Dreams: Beautiesof Nature. 1s.6d. Part III. 
Rome’s Rule of her Provinces. ls. 6d. 


Selections from Livy, with notes and maps, by H. Lee-Waawen. 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 
Part III. The Macedonian War. 


A First Latin Reader, by T. J. Nuwvs. Third edition. 2s. 
An Introduction to Latin Syntax, by W. S. Gissox. 2s. 


Mr. C. S. JERRAM’s Series 


Reddenda Minora 3 or easy passages, Latin and Greek, for unseen 
translation. For the use of lower forms. Revised and enlarged 1s, 6d. 


Anglice Reddenda ; or extracts, Latin and Greek, for unseen trans- 
lation. First Series. Fifth edition. 2s. 6d. Second Series. New 
edition. 3s. Third Series. 3s. 
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Greek Readers and Primers 


Greek Reader. Selected and adapted with English Notes from Pro- 
fessor Von Wilamowits-Moellendorff's techs. Lesebuch, by E. C. 
MarcHaxt. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. 28. Vol. II. 9s. 


Selections from Plutarch’s Life of Caesar. Crown 8vo, 
large type. Edited with notes by R. L. A. Du Ponrer. 2s, 


Greek Readers; Easy, by Evexrx Azsorr. In stiff covers. 28. First 
Reader, by W. G. Rususacoxe. Third edition. 98. 6d. Second 
Reader, by A. M. Brut. Second edition. 3s. Specimens of 
Greek Dialects; being a Fourth Greek Reader. With introductions, 
etc, by W. W. Merry. 4e. 6d. Selections from Homer and 


the Greek Dramatists ; being a Fifth Greek Reader. With ex- 


ssi notes and introductions to the study of Greek Epic and Dramatic 
oetry, by Everyn Anssorr. 46. 6d. 


A Greek Testament Primer. For the use of students beginning 
Greek, by E. Mitier. Second edition. Paper covers, 9s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Xenophon (see p. 11) 


Easy Selections, with a vocabulary, notes, illustrations carefully chosen 
from coins, casts and ancient statues, and map, by J. S. Puiyrorrs and 
C. S. Jernam. Third edition. 3s. 6d. 


Selections, with notes, illustrations, and maps, by J. S. Pusitirorrs. 
Fifth ed. 3s. 6d. Key (see p. 3) to §§ 1-3, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in that language. By the 


Right Rev. Cuaries Worpswortu. Figh -sixth thousand. 1s.6d. Graecae 
Grammaticae Rudimenta. Nineteen ition. 46. 


An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of Greek 
and Latin. By J. E. Krre and C. Cooxson. Extra feap Svo. 58. 6d. 


Latin Dictionaries 


A Latin Dictionary. Founded on Andrews's edition of Freund’s Latin 
pabalaaet § Revised, enlarged, and in great part re-written, by Cuartrox T. 
Lewis and Cuartes Suort. 4to. 25s. 


A School Latin Dictionary. By C.T. Lewm. 4to. 198. 6d. 
Elementary Latin Dictionary. By C.T.Lew:. Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Greek Dictionaries 


A Greek-English Lexicon. By H. G. Lrvvez and Roxzear Scorr. 
Eighth edition, revised. 4to. 36s. 


An Intermediate Greek Lexicon. By the same. 19s. 6d. 
An Abridged Greek Lexicon. By the same. 15. 6d. 
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LATIN AND GREEK PROSE 


Latin and Greek Prose Composition 


Mr. J. Y. Sarcent’s Course. Extra fcap 8vo 
Primer of Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
P s for Translation into Latin Prose. Eighth edition. 

2s. Key (see note below) to the eighth edition 5s. net. 
Primer of Greek Prose. 3. 6d. Key (see note below) 5s. net. 
Passages for Translation into Greek Prose. ss. 
Exemplaria Graeca. Select Greek versions of the above. 3s. 
Other Prose Composition Books. Extra feap 8vo 


Ramsay’s Latin Prose Composition. Fourth edition. 

Vol I: Syntax and Exercises. 4s. 6d. Or Part 1, First Year's Course, 
Is. 6d.; Part 2, Second Year’s Course, 1s. 6d.; Part 3, Syntax and 
appencls. 2s. 6d. Key (see note below) to the volume 5s. net. 

Vol. II: Passages for Translation. 48. 6d 


Jerram’s Graece Reddenda. BeingexercisesforGreek Prose. 2s. 6d. 


Unseen Translation 


Jerram’s Reddenda Minoraand Anglice Reddenda. Seep.1. 


Fox and Bromley s Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation. 
Revised edition. a fcap 8vo. 5s. 6d. A Key (see note below) giving 
references for the passages contained in the above 6d. net. 


Latin and Greek Verse 


Lee-Warner’s Helps and Exercises for Latin Elegiacs. 
3s. 6d. Key (see note below) 4s. 6d. net. 

Rouse’s Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse. Crown 
8vo. 48. 6d. (Exercises and versions. ) 

Laurence’s Helps and Exercises for Greek Iambic 
Verse. 3s.6d. Key (see note below) 5s. net. 

Sargent’s Models and Materials for Greek Iambic Verse. 
4s. 6d. Key (see note below) 5s. net. 

Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis. Edited by Rossow Exuss and A. D. 
Gop.iey. Crown 8vo buckram extra, 6s. net; on India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 
Musa Clauda. Being translations into Latin Elegiac Verse, by S. G. 

Owen and J. S. Puittmore. Crown 8vo boards, 3s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Versions. Contributed by various Scholars, edited by 
G. G. Ramsay. Extra fcap 8vo, 5s. 


NOTE 
Application for all Keys to be made direct to the Secretary, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. Keys can be obtained by teachers, or bona fide private 
students, on application to the Secretary, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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Annotated editions of Latin Authors 


Aetna. A critical recension of the Text, with prolegomena, translation, 
commentary, and index verborum. By Ros1nson Exuis. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Avianus, The Fables. with prolegomena, critical apparatus, com- 
mentary, etc. By Roxninson Ex.is. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


Caesar, De Bello Gallico, I-v11. In two crown 8vo volumes. By 
St. G. Stock. Vol. I, Introduction, 5s. ; Vol. II, Text and Notes, 6s. 


The Gallic War. By C. E. Moszeary. Second edition. 
With maps. Books I and II, 9s.; III-V, 2s. 6d.; VI-VIII, 
3s. 6d. ks I-III, stiff covers, 2s. 


The Civil War. New edition. By the same editor. 3s. 6d. 
Catulli Veronensis Liber, rec. Rosmsow Exus. Second edition, 
with notes and appendices. 8vo. 18s. 
Commentary. By the same. Second edition. 8vo. 16s. 
Carmina Selecta. Text only, for Schools. 3s. 6d. 


Cicero, de Amicitia. By Sr. Grorcx Srocx. 33. 
de Senectute, By L. Huxtey. 9s. 
in Catilinam. By E. A. Urcorr. Third edition. 9s. 6d. 
in Q. Caecilium Divinatio and in C. Verrem Actio 
Prima. By J. R.Krc. Limp, 1s. 6d. 
pro Cluentio. Edited hy G. G. Ramsay. Second ed. 3s. 6d. 


pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro Rege Deiotaro. 
By W. Y. Favsser. Second edition. 2s. 6d. 


pro Milone. By A. C. Cranx. 8vo. 8s. 6d. By A. B. 
Poynroy. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Philippic Orations, I, 11, 111,V, VIL. By J.R.Krxe. 3s. 6d. 
pro Roscio. By Sr. Georce Srocx. 3s. 6d. 


Select Orations, viz. in Verrem Actio Prima, de 
Imperio Gn. Pompeii, pro Archia, Philippica 
IX. By J. R. Kine. Second edition. 98. 6d. 

Select Letters. With introductions, notes, and appendices. 


By A. Watson. Fourth edition. 8vo. 188. Text only of the large 
edition. By the same. Third edition. Extra fcap 8vo. 4s. 


Selected Letters. By C. E. Parcaarp and E. R. Beananp. 
Second edition. 3s. 


De Oratore Libri Tres. With introduction and notes. 


By A. S. Witxixss. 8vo. 18s. Or separately, Book I. Third 
ition. 7s. 6d. Book II. Second edition. 58. Book III. 6s. 
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LATIN AUTHORS 


Horace, Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By E. C. 


Wicxnas. 8vo. Third edition. 12s. Crown 8vo. Second edition. 6s. 


Satires, Epistles, De Arte Poetica. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Odes, Book I. 2s. 
Selected Odes, with Notes for a Fifth Form. By the same. 2nded. 2s. 


Text only: miniature Oxford edition. On writing-paper for MS 
notes, 3s. 6d. ; on Oxford India paper, roan, 5s. 

For English Readers. A translation by E.C. Wicxnax. Feap 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Iuvenalis ad satiram sextam addidit versus xxxvi exscr. E. O. Wrxsrepr. 


With a facsimile. In wrebpets Is. net. 
Thirteen Satires. By C. H. Pearson and Herserr A. Stronc. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Livy, Book I. With Introduction and Notes. By Sir J. R. Seerey. 
Third edition. 8vo. 6s. 


Books v-VIl. By A.R.Cxiver. Revised by P.E. Matueson. 58. 
Separately : Book V, 2s. 6d. ; Book VI, 2s.; Book VII, 2s. 

Books XXI-XXIII. ByM.T.Tarsax. Second edition, enlarged. 5s. 
Separately: Book XXI, 2s. 6d; Book XXII, 2s. 6d. 


Noctes Manilianae. Being elucidations of Manilius, with some con- 
jectural emendations of Aratea. By Rosinson E11is. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Martialis Epigrammata Selecta (Text and critical notes). $s. 6d. 
On India paper. 5s. Notes in the press. 


Nepos. By Oscar Browminc. Third edition, revised by W. R. Ince. 3s. 


Nonius Marcellus, de compendiosa doctrina I-11. Edited, 
with introduction and critical apparatus, by J. H. Onions, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ovid, Heroides, with the Greek translations of Planudes. Edited by 
ARTHUR Patmer. 8vo. With a facsimile. 21s. 


Ibis. With scholia, commentary, appendix and index. By Rozpison 
Euurs. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Tristia. Edited by S. G. Owen. 8vo. 168. Book I. By the same. Third 


edition. Extra fcap 8vo. 3s.6d. Book III. Bythe same. Third edi- 
tion, revised, 2s. 


Selections, with an Appendix on the Roman Calendar by W. Ramsay. 
By G. G. Ramsay. Third edition. 5s. 6d. 


Persius, The Satires. With a translation and commentary, by Joun 
Conrmcton. Edited by Henry Nerriesuip. Third edition. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Pp lautus, Captivi. By Watuace M. Linpsay. Second edition. 9s. 6d. 
Mostellaria. By E. A. Sownenscuriw. In the press. 


Rudens. Edited by the same. 8vo. 8. 6d. Editio minor. 
By hg same, Text with Notes and Appendix on Metre, interleaved. 
4s. 6d. 


Trinummus. By C. E. Freeman and A.Stomayn. Third edition. 3s. 
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Pliny, Selected Letters. By C. E. Paicnazp and E. RB. Brawanp. 
edition. 3s. 


Pro ius. Index Verborum. By J. S. Parmtoore. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. ‘Translation by the same. Extra fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Selections. See Tibullus. 


Quintilian, Institutionis Oratoriae Lib. x. By W. Perensox. 
coe 6d. School edition. By the same. Extra fcap 8vo. @nd edition. 
Se. 


Sallust. By W. W. Carzs. Second edition. 4s. 6d. 
Scriptores Latini Rei Metricae. Edited by T. Gamronp. 8vo. 5s. 


Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By Nozm 
Pivper. 7s. 6d. 


Tacitus. Edited, with introductions and notes, by H. Furweaux. 8vo. 
Annals. Books I-v1. Second ed. 188. Books XI-XVI. 206. 
Annals. (Text only.) Crown 8vo. 66. 


Annals, Books I-IV. By H. Furweavux. Second edition. 4s. 
Book I. Limp, 2s. Books XIII-XVI (abridged from Furneaux’s 
8vo edition). By H. Prrwan. 4s. 6d. 


a are Vita Agricolae. 6s. 6d. each. 
s de Oratoribus. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
galas 8vo. 108. 6d. 
ease Adelphi. By A. Stomay. Second edition. 3a. 
Andria. By C. E. Freewan and A.Stoman. Second edition. 3s. 
Phormio. By A. Stroman. Second edition. 9s. 


Tibullus and Propertius, Selections. By G.G.Rasay. Third 
edition. 6s. 


Velleius Paterculus, libri duo ad M. Vinicium. By Rossow Exus. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Virgil. By T. L. Parrtton and A. E. Hatcu. Twovolumes. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s. each ; or stiff covers, 3s. 6d. each. 


Text only (including sa minor works emended by R. Exu). 
Miniature Oxford edition. the same chat 32mo. On writing- 
paper, 3s. 6d. ; on Oxford nd. paper, roan, 5s. 


Aeneid, Books I-III, IV-VI, VII-IX, X-XII. By the same editors. 
2s. each part. Book IX, by A. E. Haran, 1s. 6d. ; in two parts, 2s. 


Bucolics and Georgics. By the same editors. 9s. 6d. 
Bucolics. 2s. 6d. Georgics, Books I, II. 98. 6d. Books III, IV, 
s.6d. Aeneid, Book I. Limp cloth, Is. 6d. All by C. S, Junnax. 


LATIN WORKS OF REFERENCE 


Latin Works of Reference 


Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionaries. See p. 2. 

The Latin Language, being an historical account of Latin Sounds, 
Stems, and Flexions. By W.M. Livpsay. 8vo. 2ls. 

Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by W. W. Meany. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With intro- 
ductions and notes. By J. WornpswortH. 8vo. 18s. 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By Nosra 
Pinper. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Scant 

Latin Historical Inscriptions, illustrating the history of the Early 
Empire. By G. MCN. RusurorTH. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Scheller’s Latin Dictionary. Revised and translated into English 
by J. L. Rippuz. Folio. 21s. 


Professor Nettleship’s Books 


Contributions to Latin Lexicography. vo. sis. 


Lectures and Essays. Second Series. Edited by F. Havzs- 
FreLD. With ee and memoir. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (The first series 
is out of print. 

The Roman Satura. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. 


Ancient Lives of Vergil. 8vo. Sewed. 18s. 


Professor Sellar’s Books 


Roman Poets of the Republic. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Crown 8vo. vis.: Virgil. 


Third edition. 9s., and Horace and the Elegiac Poets, with 
a memoir of the Author, by Anprew Lane. Second edition. 7s. 6d. 
(A limited number of copies of the first edition of Horace, containing a portrait 
of the Author, can still be obtained in Demy 8vo, price 14s.) 


The Principles of Sound and Inflexion, as illustrated in the 
Greek and Latin Languages. By J. E. Kiva and C. Cooxsonw. 8vo. 18s. 

Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. Parmoy. Third 
edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Prof. Rosinson Eu; published by Mr. Frowde. 
Juvenal, The New Fragments. 8vo. 1s. net. 
Phaedrus, The Fables.  svo. 15. net. 
The Correspondence of Fronto and M. Aurelius. 8vo. 1s. net. 
Catullus in the Fourteenth Century. vo. 1s. net. 
A Bodleian MS. of Copa, Moretum, and other Poems of 
the Appendix Vergilians, Crown 8vo. Is. net. 
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OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


The prices given of copies on ordinary paper are for copies bound in limp 
cloth ; uncut copies may be had in paper covers at 6d. less per volume (1s. less 
for those priced at 6s. in cloth). volumes are also on sale interleaved with 
writing-paper and bound in stout cloth ; prices on application. 


Greek 


Aeschylus. A. Smwewicr, 3s. 6d. (India paper, 48. 6d.) 
Apollonius Rhodius. R.C. Searox. 3s. 


Aristophanes. F. W. Hatt, W. M. Geuparr. (India paper, 88. 6d.) 
I. Ach., Eq., Nub., Vesp., Pax, Aves. 3s. 6d. 
II. Lys., Thesm., Ran., Eccl., Plut., fr. 3s. 6d. 


Bucolici Graeci. U. vox Winamowrrz-MoE.texporrr. 3s. (India paper, 
48.) 


Demosthenes. 5S. H. Burcuer. I. Orationes I-XIX. 46. 6d. 


Euripides. G.G.A.Munnay. Vols. I and II. (India paper, 9s.) 
I. Cyc., Ale., Med., Heracl., Hip., Andr., Hec. 3s. 6d. 
II. Suppl., Herc., Ion, Tro., El., 1.T. 3s. 6d. 


Homer, Iliad. D. B. Monno, T. W. Attey. (India paper, 7s.) 
I. Books 1-12. II. Books 13-24. 3s. each. 


Hyperides. F. G. Kenyon. (Immediately.) 
Longinus. A. O. Pricxarp. 2s. 6d. 


Plato. J. Buaner. Vols. I-III, 6s. each (India paper, 7s. each). Vol. IV. 
7s. (India paper, 8s. 6d.) 


I. Euth., Apol., Crit., Ph. ; Crat., Tht., Soph., Polit. 
II, Par., Phil., Symp., Phdr. ; Alc., I, Il, Hipp., Am. 


Ill. Thg., Chrm., Leh., Lys. ; Euthd., Prot., Gorg., Men., Hipp. ma., mi., 
Io, Menex. Also Republic, separately, 6s. ; quarto, 10s. 6d. 


IV. Clit., Rep., Tim., Critias. 
First and fifth tetralogies separately, paper covers, 2s. each. 
Thucydides. HH. Sruazr Jones. (India paper, 88. 6d.) 
I. Books 1-4. II. Books 5-8. 3s. 6d. each. 
Xenophon. E.C. Magcnasr. Vols. I-III. 
I. Historia Graeca. 3s, 


II. Libri Socratici. 3s. 6d. 
III. Anabasis. 3s, 
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Latin 


Caesar, Commentaril, R. L. A. Du Porter. (India paper, 78.) 
Bellum Gallicum. 2s. 6d. Bellum Civile. 3s. 


Catullus. R. Exum 2s. 6d. (With Tibullus and Propertius, on India 
paper. 8s. 6d.) 


Cicero, Epistulae. L.C. Punses. (India paper, 21s.) 
I. Epp. ad Fam. 6s.; II, III. ad Atticum 1-8 and 9-16, 4s. 6d. each: IV. 
Q. F. 3s. 


Orationes. A.C. Crarx. 


Rosc. Am., I. Pomp., Clu., Cat., Mur., Cael. 3s. 
Pro Milone, Caesarianae, Philippicae. 3s. 


Rhetorica. A.S. Wits. (India paper, 7s. 6d.) 
I. De Oratore. 3s. II. Brutus, &c. 3s. 6d. 


Horace. £.C. Wicxuam. 38. (India paper, 4s. 6d.) 
Lucretius. C. Bamey. 3s. (India paper, 4s.) 

Martial. w. mM. Linpsay, 6s. (India paper, 7s. 6d.) 
Nepos. E.0. Wusrepr. 2s, 

Persius and Juvenal. §. G. Owex. 3s. (India paper, 4s.) 


Plautus. W. M. Linpsay. (India paper, 16s.) 
I, Amph.—Merc. II. Miles—fragm. 6s. each. 


Propertius. J.S. Purunore. 3s, 6d. 
Statius. (Complete on India paper. 10s. 6d.) 

Silvae. J.S. Purumone, 3s. 6d. 

Thebais and Achilleis, H. W. Garrop. 6s. 
Tacitus, Op. Min. H. Furweaux. 2s. 

Annals. C. D. Fisuer. 6s. 
‘Terence. R. Y. Tyrrew. 3s. 6d. (India paper, 5s. ) 
Tibullus. J.P. Posrcare. 28. 
Vergil. F. A. Hinrzrr. 3s. 6d. oe paper, 4s. 6d.) 
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Annotated Greek Classics 


Extra fcap 8vo. 

2 Aeschylus. By Arraur Smewicx. New editions with the text of the 

Oxford Classical Texte. 

_ Agamemnon. Sixth edition revised. ss. Choephoroi. New 
edition revised. $s. EXumenides. Third edition. 3s. Persae. 
ss. Septem contra Thebas. ss. Prometheus Vinc- 
tus. ByA.O. Parcxarv. Fourth edition. 9s. 


Aristophanes. By W. W. Mraay. 
Acharnians. Fifth edition. 3s. Birds. Third edition. $a. 6d. 
Clouds. Second edition. 8. Frogs. Fifth edition. 3s. 
Knights. Second edition. 3s. Peace. 3s. 6d. 
Wasps. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 


Cebes, Tabula. By C. S. Jznnam. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 9s. 6d. 


Demosthenes. By Evety» Assorr and P. E. Marnzson. 


Against Philip. ol. I: Philippic I, Olynthiacs I-III. Fourth 


edition, 38. Vo II: De Pace, Philippic II, de Chersoneso, Philippic 
HII. 48. 6d.  Philippics I-III pares from above). 2s. éd. 


On the Crown. ss.ed. Against Meidias. By J. R. 
Kixe. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Euripides. 
Alcestis. By C. S. Jznnzax. Fifth edition. 9s.6d. Bacchae. By 
A. H. Cruicxsnanx. 3s. 6d. Cyclops. By W. E. Lone. 9s. 6d. 
+ Hecuba. By C. B. Heszrven. ¢s.6d4. Helena. ByC.s. 
Jeanam. Second edition. 3s. Heracleidae. By C. S. Jznnam. 
ss. lon. ByC.S.Jxrax. ss. Iphigenia in Tauris. 
By C. S. Jerram. New edition revised 3s. Medea. By C. B. 
Heserpen. Third edition. 9s. 
Herodotus, Book 1X. By Evetyn Amsorr. 33. 


Selections. Withamap. By W. W. Meany. 9s. 6d. 


Homer, Iliad. By D. B. Mowzo. I-XII. With a brief Homeric Gram- 
mar. Fifth edition. 6s. Book I, with the Homeric Grammar, separately. 
Third edition. 1s. 6d. 

XII-XXIV. Fourth edition. 6s. Book III (for peeouet) by M. T. 
Tatuam. 1s, 6d. Book XXI. By Henserr Hanstone. 


Homer, Odyssey. By W. W. Meany. I-XII. Sixty-sixth thousand. 5s. 
Books I and II, separately, each Is. 6d. Books VI and VII. Is. 6d. 
Books VII-XII. 38s, 

XIII-XXIV. Sixteenth thousand. 5s. Books XITI-XVIII. 3s. Books 
XIX-XXIV. 3s. 
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Lucian, Vera Historia. ByC.S. Jenaax. Second edition. 1s. 6d. 

Lysias, Kpitaphios. By F. J. Snewt. 9s. 

Plato. By St. Gronce Srocx. The Apology. Third edition. 9s. 6d. 
Crito. 2s. Meno. Third edition. 9s. 6d. 


Euthydemus. With revised text, introduction, notes, and indices 
by E. H. Grrrorp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Menexenus, By J. A. Sawyer. (Immediately. ) 
Selections. By J. Purves with preface by B. Jowerr. @nded. 5s. 


Plutarch, Lives of the Gracchi. By G. E. Uxprran:. Crown 
Svo. 468. 6d. 
Coriolanus (for Junior Students), With introduction and notes. 9s. 


Sophocles. By Lewis Campzrit and Evetyw Assorr. New and revised 
edition. Two volumes: Vol. I text 4s. 6d.; Vol. II notes 6s. 


Or singly 2s. each (text and notes) Ajax, Antigone, Electra, Oedipus 
Colstiesa; Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctotes, Trachiniae. 
Scenes from Sophocles, edited by C. E. Lavaznce. With illustrations. 
Is. 5d. each. (1) Ajax. (2) Antigone. 


Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets. By A. w. 


Picxarnp-Camspripcr. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. By Sir B.S. 
Waicur. Second edition. Revised by E. Assorr. Extra fcap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Greek Prose. By Sir R. S. Warexr and 
J. E. L. Shapweitzt. Extra feap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Theocritus. By H. Kynasron. Fifth edition. 4s. éd. 


T hucy dides, Book I. By W.H. Forses. With maps. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Book III. By H. F. Fox. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Xenophon. (See also p. 2.) 


Anabasis. Each of the first four Books is now issued in uniform 
cloth binding at 1s. 6d. Each volume contains introduction, text, notes, 


and a full vocabulary to the Anabasis. Book I. By J. MansHaty. 

Book II. By C. S. Jemram. Books III and IV. By J. Marswatv. 

And Voca to the Anabasis, by J. MansHatt. 18 
Cyropaedia, Book I. 3s. Books IV and V. 2s. 6d. By C. Brea. 
Hellenica, Books 1,11. By G. E. Unpeautt. 3s. 
Memorabilia. By J. Masswatt. 4s. 6d. 
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Editions etc of Greek Authors mostly 
with English notes | 


Appian, Book I. Edited with map and appendix on Pompey’s passage of 
the Alps, by J. L. Srracnan-Davipsox. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Aristophanes, A Concordance to. By H. Duxsan. 4to. £1 1s. 
Aristotle. 


Ethica Nicomachea, recognovit brevique adnotatione critica in- 
struxit I. Bywater. Post 8vo, cloth. 68. The same, on 4to paper, for 
marginal notes. 10s. 6d. Also in crown 8vo, paper covers. 3s. 6d. 


Contributions to the Textual Criticism of Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics. By I. Bywater. Stiff cover. 2s. 6d. 


Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. A. Srewart. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. £1 12s. 

The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
By J. A. Stewart. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. 


De Arte Poetica Liber recognovit brevique adnotatione critica 
instruxit I. Bywater. Post 8vo, stiff covers. 1s. 6d. 


Selecta ex Organo Capitula. In usum Scholarum Academi- 
carum. Crown 8vo, stiff covers. 3s. 6d. 


The P olitics, with introduction, notes, etc., by W. L. Newman. 4 vols. 
Medium 8vo. 14s. net per volume. 

The Politics, translated into English, with introduction, notes, and 
indices, by B. Jowerr. Medium 8vo. 2 vols. £1 Is. 


Aristotelian Studies. On the Structure of the Seventh Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. By J. Coox Witson. S8vo. 58. 


On the History of the Aristotelian Writings. By R. 


SHute. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Physics, Book vu. 


Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alcmaeon to 
Aristotle. By J. I. Beare. 12s. 6d. net. 


Aristoxenus. Edited, with introduction, music, translation, and notes, by 
H. S. Macrax. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Demosthenes and Aeschines on the Crown. With introduc- 
tory essays and notes, by G. A. Stacox and W. H. Sprcox. 8vo. 12s. 


Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Edited by 1. Brwaren, with Diogenes 
Laertius’ Life of Heraclitus, etc. S8vo. 6s. 


H erodas, Edited, with full introduction and notes, by J. Ansurunor Natry. 
With facsimiles of the fragments and other illustrations. 8vo. 19s. 6d. net. 
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Herodotus, Books v and VI. Terpischore and Erato. Edited, with 
notes and appendices, by E. Asnotr. With two maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Homer, A Concordance to the Odyssey and Hymns; 
and to the Parallel Passages in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By 


H. Dunpar. 4to. £1 Is. ; 
Odyssey. Books 1-XIl. Edited, with English notes, appendices, 
etc, by W. W. Merry and J. Rippett. Second edition. vo. 16s. 


Books XIli-XXIV. Edited, with English notes, appendices, 
and illustrations, by D. B. Monro. 8vo. 16s. 


Hymni Homericl, codicibus denuo collatis recensuit A. Goopwim. 
mall folio. With four plates. £1 Is. net. 


Scholia Graeca in Iliadem. Edited by W. Dmoorr, after 
a new collation of the Venetian MSS by D. B. Monro. 4 vols. 8vo. 
£2 10s. See also p. 15. © 


Opera et Reliquiae, recensuit D. B. Monro. Crown 8vo, on 
ndia paper. 10s. 6d. net. ‘The Oxford Homer.’ 


Index Andocideus, Lycurgeus, Dinarcheus. Confectus ab 
A. L. Forsuan. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Menander's Tewproc, the Geneva Fragment, with text, translation, and 
notes, by B. P. Grenreit and A. S. Hunt. 8vo, stiff covers. 1s, 6d. 


Plato, Philebus. Edited by E. Posre. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Republic. Edited, with notes and essays, by B. Jowerr and 
L. Campsect. In three volumes. Medium 8vo, cloth. £2 9s. 


Sophistes and Politicus. Edited byL.Caursent. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Theaetetus. Edited by L. Campsett. 2nd ed. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Dialogues, translated into English, with analyses and intro- 
ductions, by B. Jowrrr. Third edition. Five volumes, medium 8vo. 
£4 4s. In half-morocco, £5. The Subject-Index to the second edition 
of the Dialogues, by E. Axnsort, separately. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


The Republic, translated into English, by B. Jowerr. Third 
edition. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. Half-roan, 14s. 


Selections from Jowerr’s translation, with introductions by M. J. 
Kwicur. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 19s. 


Polybius, Selections. Edited by J. L. Srracnan-Davipsox. With 
maps. Medium 8vo, buckram. £1 Is. 


Sophocles, The Plays and Fragments. Edited by L. Campuext. 
ol. I: Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. 16s. 
Vol. II: Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 8vo. 16s. 


Strabo, Selections. With an introduction on Strabo's Life and Works. 
By H. F. Tozer. With maps and pene: Post 8vo, cloth. 19s. 
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Thucydides. Translated into English by B. Jowerr. Second edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 158. 
Vol. I: Essay on Inscriptions, and Books I-III. 
Vol. II: Books IV-VIII, and Historical Index. 


Book I. Edited, with introduction, notes, and maps, 
by W. H. Forsgs. Post 8vo. 8. 6d. 


Xenophon, Hellenica. £dited, with introduction and appendices, by 
G. Unvernit. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Also with the Oxford Classical 
Text by E. C. Marcnant, one volume. 7s. 6d. net. 


Older Clarendon Press Editions of Greek 
Authors 


The Greek texts in fine and aang A large type: the Scholia (and some of 
the texts) have not appeared in any later editions. The annotations are in 


Aeschinem et Isocratem, Scholia Graeca in, edidit G. Dorporrtus. 
8vo. 48. 


Aeschyli Tragoediae et Fragmenta. Ex rec. G. Dimporrn. Second 
edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Annotationes G. Divporru. Partes II. Svo. 10s. 
Quae supersunt in codice Laurentiano typis descripta edidit R. 
Merxet. Small folio. £1 1s. 


Apsinis et Longini Rhetorica. Recensuit Jon. Barros. 8vo. 36. 


Aristophanes. J. Caravellae Index. 8vo. 38. 


Comoediae et Fragmenta. Exrec. G. Dixpoarn. Tomi ll. 
8vo._ IIs. 

Annotationes G. Dryporrm. Partes II. S8vo. 11s. 

Scholia Graeca ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a G. 
Dixporrio. Partes III. 8vo. £1. 


Aristoteles, ex recensione Ioo1anueus Bexxerr. Accedunt Indices 
Sylburgiani. 8vo. 
The nine volumes in print (I and IX are out of print) may be had separately, 
price 5s. 6d. each. 


Choerobosci Dictata in Theodosii Canones, necnon Epimerismi in Psalmos. 
Edidit THomas Gaisrornp. Tomi III. 8vo. 15s. 


Demosthenes, ex recensione G. Domorru. Tomi IX. 8vo. £2 6s. 
Separately : Textus, £1 1s. Annotationes, 15s. Scholia, 10s. 


Etymologicon Magnum. Edited by T. Gamronp. Folio. £2 12s. 6d. 
net. 


Euripidis Tragoediae et Fragmenta. Ex rec. G. Domorrn. Tomi II. 
8vo. 10s. 
Annotationes G. Dinporruz. Partes II. S8vo. 10s. 
Scholia Graeca ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a G. Dnrmoario. 
TomilIV. S8vo. £1 16s. 
Alcestis. Ex recensione G. Dovporrn. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Harpocrationis Lexicon. Ex recensione G. Domoarn. Tomi II. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


gd pear Enchiridion, Terentianus Maurus, Proclus, etc. Edidit 
Gatsrorp. TomilII. 10s. 


Homerus 
Ilias, cum brevi annotatione C. G. Hernn. Accedunt Scholia minora. 
Tomi lI. 8vo. 15s. 
Ilias. Ex rec. G. Drvporrn. 8vo. 46. 6d. 
Scholia Graeca in Iliadem. See p. 18. 


Scholia arin in Iliadem Townleyana, recensuit Ernnestus Maass. 2 vols. 
8vo. £1 16s. 


Odyssea. Ex rec. G. Dinporri. S8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Scholia Graeca inOdysseam. Ed.G.Dixporrivs, Tomill. 8vo. 145s. 6d. 
Seberi Index in Homerum. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Oratores Attici, ex recensione Brexxerr: Vol. III. Isaeus, Zschines, 
Lycurgus, etc. 8vo. 7s. Vols. I and II are out of print. 


Paroemiographi Graeci. Edidit T. Gamrorp. 8vo. &s. 6d. 


Index Graecitatis Platonicae, confecit T. Mrrcewett. 1839. 2 vols. 
8vo. 5s. 


Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. Tomilll. 4to. £1 8s. 


Plutarchi Moralia, id est, Opera, exceptis Vitis, reliqua. Edidit 


D. Wyrrengacu. <Accedit Index Graecitatis. Tomi VIII. Partes XV. 
8vo, cloth. £3 10s. 


popnocis Tragoediae et Fragmenta. Ex recensione et cum commentarii 
Dimvorri. Third edition. 2vols. Fcap 8vo. £1 Is. 
Each Play separately, limp, Is. ; text only, 6d. ; text on writing-paper, 8s. 


et Fragmenta cum annotationibus G. Dnrporru. 
omill. 8vo. 10s. 


The text, Vol. I, 5s. 6d. The notes, Vol. II, 48. 6d. 


Stobaei Florilegium. Ad MSS fidem emendavit et supplevit T. Garsrorp. 
TomilV. 8vo. £1 net. 
Eclogarum Physicarum et Ethicarum libri duo: accedit Hieroclis 


Commentarius in aurea carmina Pythagoreorum. Recensuit T. 
Gaisrorp. Tomill. 8vo. Ils. 


Suidae Lexicon. Edited by T. Garsronp. Three vols. Folio. £3 Ss. 


Xenophon. Ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Domorrn, 


Historia Graeca. Second edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Expeditio Cyri. Second edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Institutio Cyri. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memorabilia Socratis. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Opuscula Politica Equestria et Venatica cum Arriani Libello de Venatione. 
8vo. 10s, 6d. ie 
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Greek Drama and Music 


The Attic Theatre. A description of the Stage and Theatre of the 
Athenians. By A. E. Haron. 2nded. With illustrations. 8vo. 192s. 6d. 


The Tragic Drama of the Greeks. With illustrations. By the 
same. S8vo. 19s. 6d. 

The Ancient Classical Drama. A Study in Literary Evolution. 
By R. G. Movutroy. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Modes of Ancient Greek Music. By D. B. Moyno. 19s. 6d. net. 
(For AnistoxENvs, see p. 12.) 


Coins and Inscriptions 


Historia Numorum. A Manual of Greek Numismatics. By Barctay 
V. Heap. Royal 8vo, half-bound. £2 2s. 


A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. By E. L. 
Hicxs. New edition, revised by G. F. Hitt. 8vo. 128. 6d. 
A few copies of the first edition, containing some additional inscriptions 
down to the death of Alexander, are still procurable at 10s. 6d. 


The Inscriptions of Cos. By W. R. Paroy and E. L. Hiexs. 
Royal 8vo. £1 8s. 


A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Moxro. Second 
edition. 8vo. 14s. 


The Sounds and Inflections of Greek Dialects (Ionic). 
By H. W. Saurrn. Svo. £1 4s. 


A Glossary of Greek Birds. By D’Aacy W. Tuoursox, C.B. 8v0, 
buckram. 10s. net. 


Practical Introduction to Greek Accentuation. By H. W. 
CHANDLER. 8vo. 2nded. 10s. 6d. Also an abridgement. Ext. fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Palaeography: Papyri 
Plauti Codex Turnebi. By W. M. Linnsay. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Catalogus Codicum Graecorum Sinaiticorum. — Scripsit 
V. Garnprnausen. With facsimiles. 8vo, linen. £1 58. 


On abbreviations in Greek MSS. By T.W. Arex. Royal 8vo. 5s. 
An Alexandrian erotic fragment and other Greek papyri, chiefly 
Ptolemaic. Edited by B. P. Grenretzt. Small 4to. &s. 6d. net. 


New classical fragments and other papyri. Edited by B. P. Gnenrext 
and A. S. Hunt. 19s. 6d. net. 


Revenue laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Edited by B. P. 
Grenrewt and J. P. Manarry. £1 11s, 6d. net. | 


Palaeography of Greek papyri, by F. G. Kexrox. With twenty 


facs and a table of alphabets. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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